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Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 
VOLUME 1—1926 
Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. STUTSMAN 
An experimental study of the eidetic type—H. KLÜvER 
4. A study of natio-racial mental differences—N. D. M. HirscH 
A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods—]. W. BRIDGES AND К. M. B. BRIDGES 
The influence of puberty praecox upon mental growth—A. GESELL 
VOLUME 2—1927 
1 & 2. The mind of a gorilla—R. M. Yerkes 
3. The role of eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K. DUNLAP 
4. Family similarities in mental-test abilities—R. R. WILLOUGHBY 
5. Coordination in the locomotion of infants—L. H. BURNSIDE 
6. The mind of a gorilla: Part П. Mental development —R. M. YERKES 
VOLUME 3—January-June, 1928 
1. An experimental study of the olfactory sensitivity of the white rat—J. R. LIGGETT- 
2. А photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M. A. TINKER 
3. An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineers—N. D. M. HIRSCH 
4. Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G. T. AVERY 
5 о р, differentiation between three groups in education (teachers, research workers, and adminis 
. B. JENSEN 
6. The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M. JENKINS 
VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 
1. ee and training of fundamental habits in young children—E. A. Borr, W. E. BLATZ, N. CHANT, 
. Borr 
2 & 3, Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty for junior and senior high 
students—M. C. BURCH i 
4 & S. Methods for diagnosis and treatment of cases of reading disability—M. MONROE 
6. The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. B. GREENE 
VOLUME 5—January-June, 1929 
1. The age factor in animal learning: I. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. STONE 
The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the white rat—E. L. HAMILTON 
Which hand is the eye of the blind?—J. M. Suri 
The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. G. EKDAHL Р 
m Eua of tactual space: A study of average and constant errors under different types of locali 
. E. COLE 
6. The effects of don vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior 
white rati—H. W, 


NISSEN 
VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 A 
1. Learning and growth in identical infant twins: An experimental study by the method of co-twin con! 
GESELL AND H. THOMPSON 
2. The age factor in animal learning: II. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. P. STONE 
3. The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young children—E. MCGINNIS | 
4 А Ng and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of New Englar 
. D. MUELLER 
5&6. A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. WASHBURN 
VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 | 
1. Tensions and emotional factors in reaction—E. DUFFY 
2. Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil achievement in reading 
arithmetic—H. R. TAYLOR 
3 & 4. A study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. Н. Ewert 
5. A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system—E. E. овоз 
6. An experimental study upon three hundred school children over а six-year period—N. D. M. HIRSCH 
VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 à 2 
1. The amount and nature of activities of newborn infants under constant external stimulating conditions during 
first ten days of life—O. C. IRWIN 
2, Race and social differences in performance tests—S. D. PoRTEUS, et al. 
3. Language and growth: The relative efficacy of early and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the method 
co-twin гоа C. STRAYER 
4, Eye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. M. MCGINNIS 
5 & 6. Reactions of kindergarten, first-, and second-grade children to constructive play materials—L. FARWELL 
VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 
1 & 2. The status of the first-born with special reference to indice H HSIAO 
3 & 4. An experimental study of bright, ал , and dull children at the four-year mental level—H. P. DAVIDSON 
5, An historical, critical, and experimental of the Seashore-Kwalwasser test battery—P. R. FARNSWORTH —— т 
6. А comparison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children in reproducing a descrip 
selection—F. Т. WILSON 
VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 
A comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants—M. B. McGraw 
& 3. An experimental study of prehension in infants by means of systematic cinema records—H, M. HALVERSON 
The limits of learning ability in kittens—A, M., SHUEY 
& 6. The effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O. W. ALM 
VOLUME 11—]January-June, 1932 
General factors in transfer of training in the white rat—T. A. JACKSON 
The effect of color on visual apprehension and perception—M. A. TINKER 
The reliability and validity of maze experiments with white rats—R. LEEPER 
A critical study of two lists of best books for children—F. K. SHUTTLEWORTH 
& 6. Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general guide to the literature—R. M. PAGE 
VOLUME 12—July-December, 1932 
1. Family resemblances in verbal and numerical abilities—H. D. CARTER 
2. The development of fine prehension in infancy —B. M. CASTNER 
3&4. The growth of adaptive behavior in infants; An experimental study at seven age levels—H. M. RICHARDSON 
5 & 6. Differential reactions to taste and temperature stimuli in newborn infants—K. JENSEN 
YOLUME кте AO vs E 
A critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty superior single men—W. S. TAYLOR 
Н А study of the nature, measurement, and determination of hand preference—H. L. KOCH, et al. & H 
The growth and decline of intelligence: A study of a homogeneous group between the ages of ten and sixty—H. 


N H. S. CONRAD Е 
туо between the complexity of the habit to be acquired and the form of the Jearning curve in yot 


—M. L. MATTSON D 
5 И. ктт) in relation to personality development of two- and three-year-old children: A study of sixty-n 


hildren in two nursery schools—A. A. ELIOT 
Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. INGEBRITSEN 
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VOLUME 14—July-December, 1933 

Mental growth during the first three years: A developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated tests—N. BAYLEY 

А study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationships—F. N, ANDERSON AND N. V. SCHEIDEMANN 

‘The objective measurement of emotional reactions—H. V. GASKILL 

Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J. D. Coxontos 

‘A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L. L. LABRANT 

‘The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co-twin 


control—]. R. HILGARD 
VOLUME 15—]January-June, 1934 
Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
Motor learning of children in equilibrium їп relation to nutrition—E. L. BEEBE 
Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—J. B. ROWLEY 
Limits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. F. Riess 
6. The limits of learning ability in rhesus Pie} А. FJELD 
VOLI 16—July-December, 1934 
A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H. S. CONRAD 
‘An eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 
An experimental study of constitutional types—O. KLINEBERG, S. E. ASCH, AND Н. BLOCK 
The development of a battery of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application to 
1300 children—W. N. DUROST 
E An experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patterns of 
behavior in relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 
VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 
Organization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 
Brightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. CRAWFORD 
The limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M. KocH 
Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. M. 
On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN AND L. GAHAGAN 
A study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L. COCKRELL 
VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
Sex differences in variational tendency—Q. McNeMAR AND L. М. TERMAN 
The process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. B. 
Heiney, AND D. ERWIN 
A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified. 
as mentally deficient—W. R. BALLER к, 
The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. ANASTASI 
6. Studies in aggressiveness—L. BENDER, S. KEISER, AND P. SCHILDER 
VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 


Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C. DABROWSKI Е 
Marul "temperament and secondary sex characteristics: A study of the relationship between psychological and 


Key, M. R. Warre, M. P. Honzik, A. B. 


The relationship between characteristics of personality and physique in adolescents—P. S. DE Q. CABOT 


Behavior problems of elementary : p 

AP representation of a man by furent old ae пра peered drawing situations—P. F. GRIDLEY 
iffe s t crimis . S. То 

A compere SEED ide Criminal rS. method of personality development in twenty pairs of identical 


f. twins—E, Troup i TI 
Individual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method: 


C. Swan 
8 VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 


An ime is of "level of aspiration" —R. GOULD 
| Soe ight on eor bilingualism as found from E study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 
> school children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. ITH 

| Dominati jal i ican. Anie behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. Н. ANDERSON 

| The canain of Ше AE he behavionkey and the gibbon to acquire differential response to complex visual 
| аатай М E. GALT Us EE intr. 

е social-sex development of children—E. Н. CA! 
UME 22—] December, 1940 
ММК atta a f individuals—E. D. CHAPPLE 


\м i i tion to the study of the interaction of 
сара агаа Hiren and children's attitudes toward aggression—M. D. FITE 


‘The prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of ia pra 3 
| Significant characteristics of preschool children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. ges enters]. B. McCay, E. B. 


Learning by children at noon-meal in а nursery school: Ten "good" eaters and ten 


WARING, AND P. J. KRUSE isruption i hil 
Studie i Ы inical observation of play disruption in young chil 
tudies in the interpretation of play: 1. Clinic EUME 23—January-June, 1941 


An analysis of certain variables in а developmental study of language F. M. YOUNG oy 
Infant develooent ander conditions of restricted practice and of minimum sec ‘timulation—W. DENNIS 


А 8 ine to sixty—B. BALINSKY 
‘An analysis of the mental factors of various age gray E O о 1. Rate of work—M. W. BENNETT 


ldren—E. H. ERIKSON 


Factors influenci up and й . W. AMEN 
Individual differences. raan cepti ve. reaction: A ‘of the response of preschool children to pictures—E. 
VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 differences by the method of co-twin 


Twins T and C from infancy to adolescence: А biogenetic study of individual 
,COntrol—A, GESELL AND H. THOMPSON 

ii ines п à lioration—A. L. BILLIG Ё: 

PIE. m кайн incidence, and ama and practice in the behavioral development of the embi 

frog, Rana pipiens—A. FROMME 
The Fels child (osi scales—T. W. RICHARDS AND. M. P. мнз elementary grades and high school—M. K. 
suasurement of the size of general English vocabulary through the ele 

tereotypes in the field of musical eminence P. R Deepak a АБУ ше, 1942 

| UME n d AN 
й A study of factors determining family size in a selected professional group—J. C. FLANAG! s les 
| p genetic study of geometrical-optical illusions—A. WALTERS favorable deviations: A study of scores from the 
"| Interpretation of behavior-ratings in terms of favorable and unfavo: 

| cond Behavior Inventory—K. H. READ AND, Se s CONRAD 

| Аге there any innate behavior tendencies?—J. В. LLAND F. C. NUMBERS 
| An investigation of the intelligibility of the speech of the dea—C. V- HUDGINS AND 


ryo of the 


SMITH 


Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 


VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 
The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. MILLER 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH 
Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 
Comparison of children’s personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation—N. R. Mappy 
comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, 


years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 

VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 

Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 

Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 

Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. PORTEUS AND R. D. KEPNER 

A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. PRICE, W. J, KosTIR, AND W. М, TAYLOR 
VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 

A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. CLARK 

А study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 31—]January-June, 1945 

The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 

Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the 


technique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
A clinical study of sentiments: L—H. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
A clinical study of sentiments: П.—Н. А. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. 5. WAEHNER 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK 
Outstanding traits; In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F, L 


AND W. L. Woops 
VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. DESPERT AND H. O. PIERCE 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. SPITZ 
Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. NAPOLI 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. HENRY 
A _gentinuation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. DORK 
. W. AMEN 
A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. CAWLEY 
VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. PORTEUS AND n N. PETERS 
The diagnostic implications of Rorschach's test in case studies of. mental defectives—I. JoLLEs 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
The radio day time serial:'A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER AND W. E. HENRY 
The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning task—G, L. Grace 
The mechanism of vision: XVIIL Effects of destroying the visual "associative areas" of the monkey—K. S. 
A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables—P. CASTELNUOVA-TEDESCO 
VOLUME 38—July-December, 1948 
Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored by the United States Army, and implications 
undergraduate course of study—M. LIND 
Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white rat—M. A. Тогсотт " 
Schizophrenia and the MAPS test A Study of certain formal psycho-social aspects of fantasy production in 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test—E. S. SHNEIDMAN 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. INGERSOLL A 
VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 e 
A study of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual development—G. S. BLUM 
‘The assessment of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment—E. J. SHOBEN, JR. 
Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses of normals and abnormals—H. FEIFEL 
The relative effectiveness of motion and still pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories about adolescent 


VOLUME 41—January-June, 1950 
Some psychological and educational aspects of pediatric practice: A study of well-baby clinics—L, Н. BLUM 
One-trial learning in the domestic rat—B. B. HUDSON 
An introduction to the principles of scientific psychoanalysis—A. ELLIS 
Awareness of racial differences by preschool children in Hawaii—D. V. SPRINGER 
Age trends in children's evaluation of teacher-approved and teacher-disapproved behavior—S. L. WITRYOL 
The relationship between level of vocational aspiration and certaim personal data; A study of some traits 
fluences bearing on the prestige level of vocational choice—J. STUBBINS 
VOLUME 42—July-December, 1950 
Personality patterns of suicidal mental hospital patients—N. L. FARBEROW 
Sex-réle identification in young children in two diverse social groups—M. RABBAN E 
A study of the influence of the social field on individual behavior: As revealed in the expression of hostili 
warmth by neurotics and paranoid schizophrenics in discussion group situations—D. SHAPIRO 
An experimental study of avoidance—R. F. HEFFERLINE 
VOLUME 43—January-June, 1951 
A study of copying ability in children—E. A. TOWNSEND 
Prestige motivation of gifted children—D. P. AUSUBEL 
A psychological study of physical scientists—A. КОЕ 
VOLUME 44—July-December, 1951 
The organization of hostility controls in various personality structures—S. FISHER AND E. HINDS й т 
Children and radio: А study of listeners and non-listeners to various types of radio programs in terms o 
‚ attitude, and behavior measures—E. A. RICCIUTI 
Quantitative expression in young children —W. E. MARTIN Я 
The use of magnetic devices in the collection and analysis of the preverbal utterances of an infant—A. W. LYNIP 
VOLUME 45—January-June, 1952 
ese-American personality and acculturation—W. CAUDILL 
ынс йоду e Eas iy of levels of psychosexual development—C. A. BARNES 
Personality characteristics of selected disability groups—D. N. WIENER 


Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 


E 1 VOLUME 46—July-December, 1952 
The relationship of social status, intelligence, and sex of ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness of 
poverty—F. J. ESTVAN 
An empirical study of the castration and Oedipus complexes—S. M. FRIEDMAN 
The relationship between projective test scoring categories and activity preferences—M. M. SCHWARTZ 
A comparison of formal and content factors in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenia—M. SHERMAN 
Д VOLUME 47—January-June, 1953 
Ability and accomplishment of persons earlier judged mentally deficient—D. C. CHARLES 
Variations in the consistency of the behavioral meaning of personality test scores—M. KORNREICH 
Some child-rearing antecedents of aggression and dependency in young children—R. К. SEARS, et al. 
Symptom correlates for descriptive diagnosis—J. R. WITTENBORN, ef al. 
VOLUME 48—July-December, 1953 
Age and mental abilities: A longitudinal study—W. A. OWENS, JR. 
The development of a personality questionnaire for drinkers—P. J. HAMPTON 
Personality and physical disease: A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 
D. Н. CROWELL 
Socio-economic contrasts in children's peer culture prestige values—B. POPE 
A critical review of the stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partial-rank-order and the paired- 
comparison scales—S. A. WITRYOL AND G. G. THOMPSON 
A study of the effects of color on Rorschach responses—G. G. BRODY 
VOLUME 49—January-June, 1954 
Factors underlying major reading disabilities at the college level—J. А. HOLMES 
Parent behavior toward first and second children—]. K. Lasko 
Social-status and intelligence: An experimental study of certain cultural determinants of measured intelligence— 
E. A. HAGGARD 
Certain determinants and correlates of authoritarianism—S, SIEGEL 
Personalities in faces: І. An experiment in social perceiving—P. F. SECORD, W. F. DUKES, AND W. BEVAN 
VOLUME 50—July-December, 1954 
A study of the relationship between play patterns and anxiety in young children—E. W. AMEN AND N. RENISON 
Operational exploration of the conceptual self system and of the interaction between frames of reference—M, EDELSON 
AND А. E. JONES 
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APPROVAL SEEKING, SOCIAL COST, AND AGGRESSION: 
A SCALE AND SOME DYNAMICS* 


Oregon State University 


Kwup S. Larsen,’ Harry J. Martin, RICHARD Н. ETTINGER, 
AND JOAN NELSON 


SUMMARY 


The two studies reported in this article concern the development of a scale 
measuring attitudes toward approval seeking and examine the relationship 
between approval seeking, social cost, and aggression. Validity problems of the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale indicate the need to employ new 
methodological approaches. By means of responses by 408 male and female 
university students, 21 statements were selected for the final scale. The scale 
shows a satisfactory split-half correlation coefficient and significant relation- 
ships to self-esteem, competition, and aggression. The experimental study 
(N = 43 male and female undergraduates) yielded a significant interaction 
effect between approval seeking and social cost on aggression. High approval 
seekers showed low level of aggression toward high social cost frustrators and 
high levels toward low social cost frustrators. On the other hand, low approval 
seekers displayed approximately equal amounts of aggression in the two con- 
ditions. These results relate to a theory of displacement and scapegoating. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Common observation of interpersonal interaction would indicate that a 
large proportion of human behavior is dictated by approval seeking, especially 
toward powerful and significant others. The underlying assumption of the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability (MC-SD) Scale suggests the existence 
of a social desirability response set as a general disposition to behave in order 
to achieve approval (3). Approval seeking as measured by this scale has been 
related to perceived situational demands, conformity in the Asch experiments, 
fear of rejection, and defensiveness (6). In Fishman’s study (6), high ap- 


proval seeking Ss expressed less aggression toward a frustrator than low ap- 


proval seeking Ss. 
However, the MC-SD scale has validity problems. For example, Crandall 
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(2) found evidence that the scale, rather than measuring needs for approval, 
measures a need to avoid disapproval. Shulman and Silverman (11) in an 
attempt to study this controversy showed, contrary to all expectations, that 
low MC-SD Ss displayed both more approval seeking behavior and also more 
avoidance of disapproval. The Shulman and Silverman study represents the 
only direct test of the validity of the MC-SD scale. 

The aforementioned studies were based on American Ss and may, therefore, 
yield different results in other cultures. However, within the framework of 
these studies, the previously mentioned methodological problems indicate a 
need to establish new approaches to the study of approval seeking. Approval 
seeking could be thought of as a positive attitude toward recognition by sig- 
nificant others. The major purposes of the present study were (a) to develop 
a Likert type scale measuring attitudes toward approval seeking, and (5) to 
develop a construct and predictive theory of approval seeking attitudes. 

It would seem logical that approval seeking as a personality dimension 
would be related to low self-esteem. Certainly those individuals who are per- 
sonally secure (and satisfied with their self-concept) would have less need to 
seek approval from others. Low approval seeking Ss would also be more likely 
to see the locus of control to be in the individual rather than some external 
source, Fascism is an expression of the subservience of the individual to power- 
ful significant others. Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford (1) 
found that right-wing authoritarians rigidly adhered to conventional middle- 
class values, were submissive toward authority, and were preoccupied with 
power and status considerations. These actions would seem to ensure the ap- 
proval of significant others and could be considered forms of approval seeking 
behavior. Another way to obtain the approval of significant others is to rank 
high or higher than other members of society on important social dimensions. 
This factor should logically lead to higher levels of competition on the part 
of the approval seeking individuals. In a competitive society, approval is at- 
tributed to those who “win.” In summary, a relationship is predicted between 
approval seeking and low self-esteem, an external locus of control, fascistic 
attitudes, and competition. 

At first glance, the relationship between approval seeking and aggression ap- 
pears to be straightforward. Fishman (6) did find that high approval seeking 
Ss expressed less aggression than low approval seeking Ss. Fishman, however, 
did not study the important question of the status of the frustrator. Approval 
seeking is status oriented, and it is sought particularly from significant others. 
If the S cannot attribute high social cost to the frustrator, counteraggression 
may be high for both low and high approval seeking Ss. The high approval 
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seeking S is afraid of losing approval, as well as incurring disapproval, from 
significant others (social cost) but has no such fear from low status frustrators. 
This perhaps is the reason for the displacement phenomenon (е.в., scapegoat- 
ing of outgroups) by authoritarians, Larsen (8) did find that approval seeking 
Ss displayed more rejection of outgroups. The aforementioned rationale would 
suggest that high approval seeking Ss would display less aggression toward a 
frustrator with high social cost potential, when compared with a low social 
cost frustrator. On the other hand, low approval seeking Ss would not signifi- 
cantly differ in their behavior toward high or low social cost frustrators. 


B. SCALE CONSTRUCTION 
1. Item Analysis 


Seventy-two attitude statements were selected from a variety of sources 
and edited according to Edwards’ (4) informal criteria. This pool of state- 
ments was administered to 84 male and 56 female students at Oregon State 
University (mean age 20.7 years), with the usual Likert response categories. 


From this pool, 34 statements with part-whole correlations = .21 were se- 


lected. 
2. Factor Analysis 


These 34 statements were administered to 64 males and 65 females (mean 
lysis yielded four factors: a con- 


age 21.6 years). An orthogonal factor anal 
formity factor (A) which accounted for 15.79% of the variance; a social cost 
factor (B) which accounted for 14.9% of the variance; a Machiavellianism 
factor (C) which accounted for 5.196 of the variance; and an internal control 
factor (D) which accounted for 196 of the variance. Combined, these factors 
accounted for 36.7% of the total test variance. Conformity dealt with needs 
for adherence to norm and social expectations. Social cost dealt with needs for 
social approval and acceptance by significant persons. Machiavellianism dealt 


late others cynically. Internal control dealt with 
t from social 


with a willingness to manipu 
abilities to control one's own behavior and motivations apar 


pressure. 

3. Reliability 
art-whole correlations and 
ribute to the variance of any factor. The re- 


whole correlations ranging from 24 to .65. 
was .80 when corrected for length by the 


Thirteen items were eliminated because of low p: 


because they also failed to cont 
maining 21 items showed part- 
The split-half correlation coefficient 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 
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The items selected for the Martin-Larsen Approval Motivation Scale 
(MLAM) are as follows (the letters in parentheses after the item indicate 
on which factor or factors the statement loaded): 1. Many times I feel like 
just flipping a coin in order to decide what I should do. 2. In the long run, 
people get the respect that they deserve in this world (C). 3. I am careful at 
parties and social gatherings for fear that I will do or say things that others 
won't like (A). 4. It is important to me that I am well mannered and behave 
properly in social situations (A). 5. I feel the need to make excuses or apol- 
ogize for my behavior (A). 6. One should avoid doing things in public which 
appear to be wrong to others, even though one knows that he is right (A). 
7. In order to get along and be liked, I tend to be what people expect me to 
be (A). 8. I would rather be well thought of than be myself (A). 9. Depending 
upon the people involved, I react to the same situation in different ways (B). 
10. I am willing to argue only if I know that my friends will back me up 
(A, B, D). 11. The best way to handle people is to agree with them and tell 
them what they want to hear (C). 12. It is better to be humble than assertive 
when dealing with people. 13. How many friends you have depends on how 
nice a person you are (C). 14.1 change my opinion (or the way that I do 
things) in order to please someone else (A, C, D). 15. It is wise to flatter im- 
portant people (C). 16. I find it difficult to talk about my ideas if they are 
contrary to group opinion (A, D). 17. When a few people disagree with my 
position, I usually change it (B, D). 18. If I hear that someone expresses a 
poor opinion of me, I do my best the next time that I see this person to make 
a good impression (A, B). 19. It is hard for me to go on with my work if I 
am not encouraged to do so. 20. Sometimes I feel that I don't have enough 
control over the direction that my life is taking. 21. If there is any criticism 
or anyone says anything about me, I just can't take it (A, B, D). 

With strong disagreement — 1 and Strong agreement — 5, a low test score 
reflected low needs for approval and a high score reflected high needs for ap- 
proval. All items are scored in the same direction. Items 71, 12, 19, and 20 


did not significantly contribute to a factor but achieved high part-whole cor- 
relations and, therefore, were included in the scale. 


4. Construct Validity 2 


Approval seeking motivation can be related to a number of personality 
characteristics. It was hypothesized that persons with high needs for approval 
would also show low self-esteem, high external control of behavior, and high 
fascist tendencies. To test these hypotheses, 20 males and 20 females (mean 
age 23.9 years) were administered the Janis and Field Self-Esteem Question- 


j| 
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naire (7), the Rotter Internal vs External Control Questionnaire (10), the 
F Scale (1), and the MLAM scale. A significant correlation was obtained 
between the MLAM and the self-esteem measure (7 = —.65, p=.0l, N 
= 40), Significant correlations were not obtained for the other two measures 
although the correlations were in the predicted directions. 

Further, it was hypothesized that approval seeking is positively related to 
competition. The MLAM scale and the Competitive-Cooperative Attitudes 
Scale (9) were administered to 38 male and 61 female students (mean age 
22.1 years). The correlation between the two measures was .29 (p=.01, 
N —99). 


C. EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


The basic purpose of this study was to ascertain whether the MLAM scale 
predicted the degree of aggressive responses following frustration, and whether 
these aggressive responses are а function of the significance of the frustrator 


(social cost). 
1, Method 


a. Subjects. Forty-three undergraduate students enrolled in an introduc- 
tory psychology class at Oregon State University participated in this study. 
The sample included 24 males and 19 females with a mean age of 20.5 years. 

b. Instruments. The materials used in the study were the MLAM scale 
and a questionnaire developed to measure aggression. The aggression measure 


was patterned after similar questionnaires used to scale aggressive responses 


(5, 6) and was designed to measure attitudes towards the E and the interview 


situation on emotional as well as relatively objective grounds. А 
c. Procedures. The procedure varied depending on whether the S partici- 
pated in the high or low social cost condition. Two weeks prior to the experi- 


ment, the Ss were administered the MLAM scale as part of an anonymous 
testing project. At the following class meeting, the instructor informed the class 
that their next examination would be oral and that a student would assist 


in some of the interviews. They were told that they would be examined on 
material under current study by the class. At this time a sign-up sheet was 
distributed and the students were asked to register for a 15 minute time slot 


during one of two days the following week. 
Upon arrival at the appropriate time, the re alter < 

tween the high (social cost) significant other condition Mud rou 
i social cost) significant other condition (student а 

viewer erii ae | ales and females were in 


interviewer). Approximately equal numbers of m 


Ss were alternately divided be- 
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each condition. Each S met with the interviewer on an individual basis and » 
was asked to take a chair opposite the interviewer at a table. The interviewer 
then gave S the aggression measure packet and said as follows: “I have been 
instructed by the department to give you this envelope. You are to open it - 
after we are finished.” 

The S was then asked three predetermined questions. These questions were _ 
asked of all the Ss and were chosen because of their current relevance to the — 
material under study by the students. Also, the questions were of a general 
nature and had been heavily stressed during the classroom sessions just prior 
to the experiment. It was felt by the instructor that all the students were 
familiar with the material to the degree that they could easily pass an oral 
examination on them. The questions were as follows: (a) What are primary 
needs and drives? (b) What is positive reinforcement? Give an example of its 
use. (c) What is the Thematic Apperception Test? 

While the Ss responded to the questions, the interviewers provided no feed- 
back, kept eye contact to a minimum, did not smile, and maintained a cold, 
detached, and disinterested attitude and manner, They directed their attention 
away from the S, either gazing out of a window or staring at their review sheet. | 
There was no discussion of the S's responses. At the conclusion of the last 
response, the S was told in a direct, unsympathetic, and frank manner: “It is 
obvious to me that you haven't studied the material properly. Psychology is an 
exact science and it is about time that you learned that. You should go over 
the material again and study it further." At this time each S was presented 
with a blank piece of paper entitled "Psychology 200 Interview Re-takes" 
which had lines numbered from one to 12, and was told as follows: “Неге, 
this is a sign-up sheet for another interview. Just sign your name and you will 
be given a time next week to retake the exam." There were no other names 
on the list. The interviewer then stood up and said: *Now I guess you are 
to take care of the material in the envelope. I will wait outside until you are 
finished." The interviewer then left the room and closed the door. If this was 
met with opposition by the S, the interviewer said, “We really don't have 
time to discuss that now,” and then left the room. 

The aggression questionnaire Was covered by a letter written on department 
stationery and signed by a staff member. The letter advised the S that the 
department was interested in his eyaluation of the interviewer. In the high 
social cost condition, the interviewer was referred to as a teaching assistant 
and in the low social cost condition as a student candidate for a future teaching 
assistant position, The 5 was told that the interviewer was being evaluated 
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by the department and that any responses would be kept completely anon- 
ymous. 

When the Ss had completed the measure, they were told to place it back 
into the envelope and take it down the hall to a staff member's office, Upon 
arrival at the office, they were debriefed, and the MLAM scale and the ag- 
gression measure matched for each S. The experimental conditions yielded 
four groups: (a) low approval seeking/low social cost condition; (b) low 
approval seeking/high social cost condition; (c) high approval seeking/low 
social cost condition; and (d) high approval seeking/high social cost condi- 
tion. Those Ss scoring below the median on the MLAM measure were con- 
sidered low approval seeking and those scoring above the median were consid- 
ered high approval seeking. 


2. Results 


The results of а two-way analysis of variance are presented in Table 1. 
They show that the perceived significance of the interviewer had a significant 
effect in reducing the amount of aggression expressed towards that person. 
The analysis failed to show а significant main effect for approval seeking upon 
aggression; however, there was а significant interaction effect. Inspection of 
mean values suggests that approval seeking motivation reduced aggression 
only when the person who was the object of the aggression was significant 
to the individual. The high approval seeking Ss suppressed their aggressive 
tendencies towards the significant person (the instructor) while freely ex- 
pressing aggression toward the low significant other (the student). Ss low in 
approval seeking motivation expressed approximately equal amounts of aggres- 
sion in both conditions, thus confirming our hypotheses. This analysis is sup- 
ported by a one-way analysis of variance between the high and low approval 
seeking Ss in the high social cost condition (F — 9,55, df — 1, 17, p=.0l). 
These results suggest that it is impossible to assess the effects of approval seek- 
ing on aggression apart from the perceived social cost of the frustrator. 


sag Ар S MOTIVATION 
RIANCE: THE EFFECTS OF PROVAL SEEKING 
— A Men Cosr UPON THE EXPRESSION OF AGGRESSION 
Source df MS F 
Approval seeking Motivation (MLAM) 1, 39 os ОИ 
Social cost 1, 39 К pet 
Interaction 1, 39 166.94 X 
* p 05. 


** р < 01. 
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3. Some Open-Ended Comments 


The aggression questionnaire also included space for comments. A content 
analysis of these shows that persons high in needs for approval saw the signifi- 
cant person as more competent (90% to 37%), fair (70% to 44%), inter- 
ested in their performance (7896 to 50%), and liked the interviewer more 
(90% to 67%) than Ss low in needs for approval. Overall, high approval 
seeking Ss liked participating in the interview (81% to 76%), viewed the 
interview as worth while (65% to 30%), and felt that they were less prepared 
(67% to 3675) than the low approval seeking Ss. Also, the high approval 
seeking Ss expressed fewer comments than the low approval seeking Ss (62% 
to 78%), and the nature of their comments was directed more towards an 
explanation of their performance rather than an expression of hostility (as 
was the case with the low approval seeking Ss). 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


This article reports on the development of a scale measuring attitudes 
toward approval seeking behavior with some reliability and validity informa- 
tion. The scale shows satisfactory internal reliability and shows relationship 
to self-esteem, competition, and aggression. However, the dynamic relationship 
between approval seeking and aggression is mediated by the significance 
(social cost) of the frustrator. High approval seekers showed less aggression 
toward a high social cost frustrator than toward a low social cost frustrator, 
whereas low approval seekers demonstrated about equal aggression to high 
and low social cost frustrators. To understand such phenomena as displace- 
ment and scapegoating, one must be cognizant of the interaction between ap- 
proval seeking as a personality dimension and social cost (the power of the 
significant other in the interaction) as situational stimuli. In general, per- 


sonality variables and situational factors combined to make better predictors 
than either variable alone. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper reports the analysis of the verbal output of 20 two-man teams 
of high school boys who communicated through four different channels to solve 
problems cooperatively. Each word of the protocols was assigned to one of six 
linguistic classes based on Fries’s analysis of the structure of English, Results 
indicate significant shifts in the relative proportions of the different classes 
of words as a function of mode of communication, Ss communicating by voice 
on the average used more pronouns and more function words than did Ss who 
communicated via handwriting or typewriting. Ss who used handwriting on 
the average used fewer pronouns and fewer verbs and verb derivatives than 
did Ss in all other modes of communication. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


In 1972, Chapanis, Ochsman, Parrish, and Weeks (4) reported the first of 
a series of experiments designed to enlarge our understanding of natural 
human communication. In that experiment 20 two-man teams solved problems, 
using one of four modes of communication: (a) communication-rich—i.e., 
face-to-face but with the option of using other modes of communication; (b) 
handwriting; and (d) teletypewriting. А major conclusion from 
the experiment was that cooperative problem solving requiring the exchange 
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of factual information was about twice as fast when Ss used an “oral” mode 
of communication (ie. communication-rich or voice only), as when they 
used a “hard-copy” mode (i.e., handwriting or teletypewriting). 

A subsequent report from the same experiment (5) presented the results 
from analyses of a large number of measures of the linguistic productivity of 
the Ss as they conversed with one another while working through the problems. 
One salient conclusion from these analyses was that about 13 times as many 
words were communicated in the oral modes as in the hard-copy modes. Since 
every team solved the problem assigned to it, we may assume that a constant 
amount of problem-related information was exchanged in the solution of a 
given problem regardless of the mode of communication. This implies a much 
lighter average information load per word in oral communication than in hard- 
copy communication. That is, verbal production in the oral modes must have 
been far more redundant or extraneous than in the hard-copy modes. 

A question unanswered by the previous studies is whether the dramatic 
shift in information loading in the several modes of communication applies 
proportionately to all segments of the language. Another way of phrasing 
the question is as follows: Do people naturally make structural adjustments 
in the language they use to solve problems when they use different modes of 
communication? 

The purpose of the present study was to determine whether differences in 
linguistic composition are associated with the very large differences in be- 
havioral measures and linguistic productivity observed when people converse 
in different modes of communication. 


B. METHOD 
l. Experimental Design, Apparatus, and Procedure 


Details of experimental design, apparatus, and procedure are given in 
Chapanis, Ochsman, Parrish, and Weeks (4). The following is a digest of the 
essential points of methodology. 

Each of 20 two-man teams, made up of boys from Baltimore high schools, 
solved a single factual problem. Ten teams solved a geographic orientation _ 
problem which required one of the Ss, assigned the job role of “information | 
seeker," to locate оп a street map the address of the physician closest to a _ 
hypothetical home address in Washington, D. C. The other team member, | 
assigned the job role of "information source," had an alphabetical listing of 
physicians from the classified section of the Washington, D.C., telephone 
directory. 


The other 10 teams solved an equipment assembly problem in which the | 
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“information seeker” had to assemble a knocked-down-for-mailing trash can 
carrier, requiring the assistance of the “information source,” who had the 
instructions and diagrams, 

In solving the problems, the two members of a team communicated in one 
of four modes: (a) communication-rich—Ss in the same room, side by side, 
communicated in any way they wanted including handwriting and typewriting, 
the only restriction being that they could not exchange materials given them 
at the start; (b) voice only—Ss in separate rooms, speaking through an 
acoustically transparent but visually opaque cloth panel; (c) handwriting—Ss 
sent handwritten notes to each other in a notebook passed through a slotted 
panel between rooms; (d) teletypewriting—Ss typed messages to each other 
using IBM input-output writers connected between rooms so that whatever 
was typed on one machine also appeared on the other at the same time. The 
teletypewriting mode was tested with two groups of Ss, one experienced in 
typing (had successfully completed a one-year high school course), and one 
inexperienced in typing. 

The spoken communications of Ss in the oral modes were t 
and then transcribed into typewritten protocols. Ss in the hard-copy modes 
(handwriting and teletypewriting) generated their own protocols. 


ape-recorded 


2. Linguistic Measure 


We looked for a measure that would reflect to some degree the linguistic 
structure of the information communicated in the protocols. A special difficulty 
arose from the complete freedom Ss were allowed in what they said and how 
they said it. Most psycholinguistic experiments are done with immaculate 
prose that makes grammatically correct sentences, even though people rarely 
converse or communicate in this manner. In working with our protocols we 
were startled to see how ungrammatical natural communication can be. If 
one requires adherence to all orthographic rules, it is impossible to find a 
single correct sentence in many of the protocols with which we had to work, 
In addition, in most of our protocols it is almost impossible to categorize words 
in terms of such standard parts of speech as nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs. Further complications were caused by words that were often an 
spelled or run together; by unconventional abbreviations; by uon iz 
punctuation or a complete absence of it; by partial and incomplete wand e 
by colloquial, slang, and idiosyncratic words that often could not e Wie 
in any dictionary. For specific examples of these and other ups prol р 
see Chapanis (3) and Chapanis, Parrish, Ochsman, and Weeks (5). h 

Because of the unconventional structure of the language that Ss used, we 
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rejected classification by standard parts of speech. The cloze procedure (12), 
which essentially yields a readability score, was rejected on the grounds that 
a readability score was not meaningful for comparing readable “hard-copy” 
language (i.e., teletypewriting and handwriting) with nonreadable “oral” 
language. This was especially true since we were attempting to explain the 
differential effect of modes on problem-solving efficiency. A locally developed 
categorization scheme based on physical élements of each problem (e.g., axle, 
street) was rejected as being too problem-bound, leading to ungeneralizable 
results. Additionally, a pilot study using this scheme yielded very low inter- 
judge agreements. The Bales classification scheme (1), while yielding better 
agreements among judges, was useless because so few of the Bales categories 
applied to the factual problems with which the Ss worked. There was rela- 
tively little social exchange in comparison to the amount of purely informa- 
tional exchange. 

In the end, we settled on the Fries technique (7) as the most feasible and 
appropriate for categorizing the extremely complex and intricate natural 
language protocols with which we had to deal. 


3. The Word Counts 


Because of the nature of our protocols, we had to adopt several arbitrary 
conventions for determining just what constituted a word. Besides aiming to 
ensure consistency among judges, these conventions were intended to make 
our classification of words independent of orthographic conventions that may 
have been used by the typists who transcribed the raw data from tape re- 
cordings into typewritten protocols. For this reason, the conventions adopted 
for this analysis do not agree entirely with those used earlier in making word 
counts (2, 3, 5). 

а. Misspellings. These were counted as words and classified according 
to the judges’ estimates of what was originally intended. Fewer than 10 out 
of 31,591 could not be deciphered or interpreted and were classified accord- 
ing to the structure judged most probable from the context. 

b. Repeats, stutterings, and partial words. А word was counted and clas- 
sified each time it was produced, even if it was only partially completed. 
Again, judges’ estimates of the intended word were used in classifying words 
that were cut short by interruption or as spontaneous truncations character- 
istic of natural language. 

c. Colloquialisms and slang. Colloquialisms were counted and, where they 
appeared to be contractions, were broken into their constituent words. Thus, 

"ain't" and “dammit” were counted as two words each, while “doggone” was 
counted as one. 
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d. Orally spelled-out words. Each letter separately pronounced was 
counted as a single word on the grounds that a person spelling out a word 
was interested at the moment in communicating individual letters and not 
the resultant words. 

e. Numbers. Numbers presented special problems because the same num- 
ber can be said in different ways, and because the same spoken number can 
be transcribed in different ways. Any representation of a number, whether 
cardinal or ordinal, was taken as a single unit. Thus “121,” “one twenty-one,” 
“one hundred twenty-one,” “one two one,” and “121st” were all counted as 
single words. Had “one two one” been understood as a sequence of three 
separate numbers, however, then they would have been classified as three 
words. Similarly, “one and a half,” “174,” and *1.5" were each counted as 


single words. 
f. Compound words. Compound words were classified according to what 


we judged to be the most common English usage. Thus, “handle bar" or 
"upside" (as in *upside down"); although they might have appeared on a 
protocol as two words, were considered to be most commonly used as a single 
unit. On the other hand, "sidestreet" and “wingnut” were considered two 
words each. Another compound word, “trashtoter,” was separated into two 
words to conform to its usage as а proper noun, “Trash Toter,” by the man- 
ufacturer. T ў 

g. Contractions. Contractions were separated into their constituent ome 
ponents and were then classified as individual words. Examples are ‘it’s 
(but only when used for “Gt is,” not when used incorrectly as a posesive); 
“this'll,” “can’t,” and "ain't" (arbitrarily classified according to its presume 
correct English antecedent, “is not” or “are not"). Our reasoning was that 
a contraction was verbal evidence of structure even if the structure was not 


revealed in its fullest form. 
4, Linguistic Classes 


Judges independently coded each word in each protocol шар pae 
category classification scheme. Four classes, those labelled 2, d , rers A 
this article, were originally developed by Fries (7). The original ries en 
was divided into two subclasses, 1 and 1’, the latter constituting à s M 
set of pronouns— subjective, objective, and possessive. All gen а я 
exception of 1’, were defined in terms of “test frames sie, m à iie а 
with one ог more words designated for enu e es 
shown in le 1, with a possible substitute for eac д Ў 

Each Me task was 3 find, for each word of the lois p dn 
frames he thought would best accept the protocol-word into i 
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TABLE 1 
A REPRESENTATIVE Test FRAME WITH SOME POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTIONS 
FOR Five Worp CLASSES 


Word class 
5 1 2 5 3 1 4 
Test frame: The clerk remembered the new tax suddenly 
Examples of 
substitutes: My source consulted this area map eagerly 


position, and still make analogous structural sense, though not necessarily 
logical sense. In practice, no word could be classified once and for all. A word 
was classified according to which test frame was judged most parallel with 
the word’s particular usage at that point in the context of the protocol. Thus, 
a given word (for example, “turn”) might at one time be classified as cate: 
gory 1, as in “Give it a turn,” but later as category 2, as in “Turn the 
screw.” The digest of classes that follows is based on their original formu- 
lation by Fries, and on our experience in applying it. | 

а. Class 1. As originally defined by Fries, this class of words might have 
been termed "nouns and substitutes? or substantives. It included (a) nouns; 
(4) pronouns—subjective, objective, and possessive; (c) other substitutes, 
such as “this,” “none,” “others,” “lots,” and “which”: and (d) proper nouns. 


, 


We modified this class by designating the subjective, objective, and possessive 
Pronouns as a separate class, labelled 1’. In this paper, then, “Class 1” de- 
notes Fries's original Class 1 minus the subset of pronouns, Class 1’. Class 1 
was tallied separately because we hypothesized that these words might be 
indicators of redundancy in language usage. Pronouns must have referents, 
either in the immediate physical environment or in previous, related conver- 
sation, to have any utility for the user who chooses them for communication. 

b. Class 1 and 1’. This class is identical with Fries's original Class 1. | 

C. Class 2. This class is essentially identical with the set of words that 
are usually labelled *verbs and verb derivatives.” “Verb derivatives" include 
all verb forms, such as infinitives, present participles, and past participles. 
However, only words derived from verb stems were placed in this class, Most 
other words commonly associated with the structure of a verb in English (e.g. 
"to," which indicates the infinitive form of a verb, and various tense- of 
mood-indicating auxiliaries such as “have,” “will,” “should,” and “might”) 
were classed as “function words” (Class 5). 

d. Class 3. The words in this class could be well described as adjectival, 
with the important exception of participles which were, of course, always con- 
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sidered members of Class 2, even when they appeared to modify another word 
(for exami “connecting” in the utterance, “There must be a connecting 
street”). 

e. Class 4. This class consisted of adverbs, again with the important 
exception of verb derivatives, which, while adverbial in other contexts, were 
placed in category 2 in this analysis. 

f. Class 5. This class was an agglomeration of 13 subclasses under the 
rubric of function words. These subclasses included (a) particles, such as 
“the,” “an,” and “many”; (b) auxiliaries, such as “must,” “has,” “will,” 
“should,” “сап,” and “does”; (c) intensifiers, such as “really,” “most,” 
“fairly,” and “rather”; (d) the negative “not”; (e) connectives, such as 
“and,” “but,” “not,” and “nor”; (f) prepositions, such as “at,” “in,” “by,” 
“for,” and “with”; (g) the introductory “there”; (A) interrogatives, such as 
“when,” “where,” “who,” “why,” and “how”; (i) clausal relatives, such as 
“when,” “because,” “after,” and “although”; (j) interjections, such as “oh,” 
“well,” and “now”; (&) the affirmative and negative “yes” and "no"; (1) 
the politeness indicator, “please”; and (m) the proposal indicator, “Jet,” as 
in “let us try this way.” 

In general, Class 5 words may b 
matrix in which the other elements, 
hypothesized that a greater or lesser 
the precision with which an S expresse 
cision might be a function of mode, problem, 
as the subjective cost of communicating increase 
modes, the proportion of words directed toward ver 
crease as expressions became more telegraphic in style. 


e characterized as forming the structural 
Classes 1 through 4, were imbedded. We 
amount of this matrix might indicate 
d himself, and that perhaps this pre- 
or job role. We expected that 
d from oral to hard-copy 
bal precision would de- 


5. Classification Procedure 


re was the independent coding of each word 
dges. For the equipment assembly problem, 
three judges (FCS, DGH, and GPK), including one for whom English was 
a third language, classified words according to the scheme described earlier. 
For two complete protocols (involving 267 and 1258 words, respectively) we 
calculated an index of reliability, Cohen's kappa (6), for all pairs of judges. 
This index, the proportion of agreement beyond that expected by chance, 
was never less than .93. This was so high that we felt justified in using only 
two judges (DGH and GPK) for the 10 protocols involving the geographic 
orientation problem. Kappas calculated for each protocol for the latter prob- 


lem were all .89 or higher. 


The first step in the procedu 
in a protocol by each of the ju 
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Next, the two (or three) judges who had scored a particular protocol met 
to agree on common classifications for those words which had originally been 
classified differently. 

Finally, the number of words in each category was tallied. These tallies 
became the basic input to the statistical analyses that follow. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Figure 1 shows tabulations of the numbers of words in each linguistic cate- 
gory as a function of communication mode. Earlier studies had shown marked 
differences in verbal output between the oral and hard-copy modes of com- 
munication (2, 3, 5). Analyses of the data in Figure 1 reinforce that con- 
clusion with one addition. The differences in verbal output between the oral 
and hard-copy modes apply to every linguistic category. 

A more interesting measure is the number of words in each category ex- 
pressed as a percentage of an S's total verbal output (Figure 2). On the basis 
of earlier work (4, 8), we expected, and looked for, heterogeneity of variance 
and substantial correlations between means and standard deviations for the 
percentage data. In reality, neither heterogeneities nor correlations were ex- 
cessive for any class, except Class 3. For the Class 3 data, Cochran's test 
for homogeneity of variance yielded a C of .48 (p < .001). Further, for the 
Class 3 data, means and variances, and means and standard deviations were 
significantly correlated (r = .93 in both cases). An extensive search for а 
suitable transformation yielded none that would correct the “nonnormality” 
of the Class 3 data without degrading the data for the other five classes. As 
3 result, analyses of variance were made on the untransformed percentage 

ata. 

A re-examination of the protocols revealed the reason for the anomalous 
distribution of the Class 3 data: one of the Ss, a "seeker" solving the equip- 
ment assembly problem in the handwriting mode, adopted a terse repetitive 
pattern of response to the instructions from his information source. This was 
to query simply, “Next?” 13 times. Because this individual produced a total 
of only 58 words (compared to an average of 292 words for the other three 
persons in this condition), his performance resulted in an unusually high pro- 
portion of Class 3 words and seriously distorted the distribution. 

Table 2 shows the structure of the analyses of variance used to test the 
percentage data in Figure 2 for each category of words. Since the percentages 
of words in each of the six categories are not independent (they have to 
add to 100%), corrections were made to the conventional probability levels 
to obtain the more conservative probability levels experiment-wise associated 
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RICH ONLY HANDWRITING TYPISTS TYPISTS 
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PERCENTAGE OF WORDS USED 


FIGURE 2 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF WORDS IN EACH CATEGORY Usrp By 
Ss IN Each COMMUNICATION MODE 


experiment-wise given in Table 2. For the combined Class 1 and 1’ data the 
correction term used was pew = 1 — (1— p). Twenty-two significant 
effects (р < .05) were found. In our opinion, 10 of these effects, all the terms 
of the Class 3 analysis, are of no practical significance for two reasons: (a) 
they are primarily due to the anomalous production of Class 3 words discussed 
earlier, and (5) Class 3 words on the average accounted for less than 5% 
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TABLE 2 
STRUCTURE OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE USED FOR Six Worp CLASSES AND ONE 
COMBINED CLASS, WITH f VALUES OF ALL STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT 
Sources OF VARIANCE 


Word class 
Source of variance df 1 rr (181) 2 3n v4 Ls 
А. Between teams 19 
1. Modes (M) 4 023 012 — 018 001 — 027 
a. Voice vs hardcopy modes 1 — 099 — — 013 — 08 
b. Handwriting vs all other modes 1 — 062 — .099 002 — — 
c. Handwriting vs typewriting 1 — -— — وو‎ (00 — — 
2. Problems (P) 1 001 — 001 — 001 — 001 
3. PXM 4 — — — — 09 — — 
4. Error 1 (between teams within М 
X P combinations) 10 
B. Within teams 20 ^ SL Sp з 
1. Job Roles (JR. 1 02 — | E 4 "T eU 
2. TRUM OR) MEE ш 033^ О — — 
з. JRXP CU. Е ONT 
4 JRXPXM Ие — 1024 001, —. = 
5. Error 2 (JRX T within M X P 
combinations) 
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C. Total 


of the total verbal production. Therefore we will ignore these terms in the 
discussion that follows. 


1. Modes 


Perhaps the most impressive thing about the data in Figure 2 is that they 
are much more uniform than those in Figure 1. Although Table 2 identifies 
four statistically significant effects among the modes in Figure 2, the pre- 
vailing impression one gets is that there are no striking differences among 
the proportions of the various kinds of words used in the several modes of 
communication. This impression is confirmed by the more detailed statistical 


tests described below. 

To examine the significance 
comparisons among several combinations e 
(a) The two voice modes (communication-rich and voice only) versus r 
three hard-copy modes (handwriting and the two groups of typists). wi 
Handwriting versus all the other modes combined. (c) Handwriting bes 
the two groups of typists. (d) Inexperienced versus experienced typis s. 
Communication-rich versus the voice only mode. Since these five dnt 
were not orthogonal, we used Scheffé's correction in evaluating the resultan 


of the mode effects in Figure 2, we made five 
of them. These were as follows: 
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Fs. (11). Results from the last two sets of comparisons are not shown in 
Table 2 because none of them was statistically significant. The Scheffé test 
is such an extremely conservative one that for the within-mode comparisons 
only we show in Table 2 all significance levels of .10 or less. 

If we adopt the more liberal criterion of statistical significance (p < .10) 
for the five specific comparisons among modes, the findings in Table 2 may 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) Ss in the two voice modes used more pronouns (Class 1^) and more 
function words (Class 5) than did those in the two hard-copy modes. 

(b) Ss in the handwriting mode used fewer pronouns (Class 1^) and fewer 
verbs and verb derivatives (Class 2) than did those in all other modes com- 
bined. 

(c) Ss in the handwriting mode used fewer verbs and verb derivatives 
(Class 2) than did those in the teletypewriting mode. 

(d) The Class 1 and Class 1^ words tended to offset each other. A reduced 
proportion of Class 1 words was accompanied by an increase in Class 1’ 
words. When the two classes were combined, there were no significant effects 
among the modes. The data suggest that while substantives may appear in 
equal proportions among the various modes of communication, a greater 
proportion of them appeared as pronouns in the voice modes, and a signifi- 
cantly smaller proportion appeared as pronouns in the handwriting mode. 

In general, these findings are consistent with the characterization of the 
handwriting mode as having a more telegraphic style, and the voice modes 
as reflecting a more redundant style of communication. 

It is difficult to know how much these findings may be attributed to in- 
herent differences among the modes fer se and how much may be attributed 
to the total verbal output in the several modes. It has long been known that 
the proportional usage of various kinds of words shifts as the total verbal 
production increases (10, 13). Figure 1 shows that Ss in the voice modes 
used the greatest average number of words, and that Ss in the handwriting 
modes used the smallest average number of words. 


2. Problems 


There were strong and significant effects in the proportional usage of dif- 
ferent classes of words attributable to problems. In the equipment assembly 
problem, the Class 1 words were mostly simple names of parts, such as 
"frame," "wheel," and "axle," while in the geographic orientation problem 
many of the Class 1 words were proper nouns containing at least two words, 
such as “Seventeenth Street, Northwest.” As a result, the proportion of 
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Class 1 words was substantially higher for the geographic orientation problem 
than for the equipment assembly problem (36.5% versus 22.5%, respec- 
tively). Since the proportion of Class 1’ words, pronouns, was virtually 
identical for the two problems, the statistical significance of the combined 
Class 1 and 1’ words is due almost entirely to Class 1 effects. 

In the solution of the equipment assembly problem, Ss used a much greater 
percentage of function words than they did in the solution of the geographic 
orientation problem (39.1% versus 31.5%, respectively). In the equipment 
assembly problem, one of the major topics of conversation was how the vari- 
ous Class 1 words related to each other: “behind,” “larger than,” “and,” “but 
not,” and so on, By contrast, in the geographic orientation problem, one $ 
in each team, the seeker, had all such relational information available to 
him in the form of a map. It was not necessary for him to query his partner 
for that kind of information. 

To sum up, then, the strong effects of the problems on the relative distri- 
butions of word classes appear to be largely attributable to the kind and 
amount of information required for the solution of each problem. The prob- 
lem effects, unlike the mode effects, are much less confounded with differences 
attributable to total verbal output because the total numbers of words used 
in the solution of the two problems were much more nearly equal (means 


for Ss equal 685 and 895 for the equipment assembly and geographic orien- 


tation problems, respectively). 
3. Job Roles and Interactions Involving Job Roles 

Sources used relatively more Class 1 words than did seekers (32.4% versus 
26.7%, respectively). This finding is probably related to the kind of infor- 
mation supplied the two team members. In general, sources were given the 
bulk of the stored information, the drawings and assembly opi e 
the case of one problem, and names and addresses in the other. Un d » 
circumstances, it is understandable that their communications contained rela- 
tively more substantives than did those of their partners. : 

The relative proportions of Class 2 words also differed for the job oed 
(15.5% for sources and 16.3% for seekers), but the difference is so n 
in absolute magnitude that we regard it as being of negligible abun 
Essentially the same can be said for the two Class 2 interactions involving 


job roles. 
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EFFECTS OF EXTROVERSION AND NEUROTICISM ON LEARNING 
AND MEMORY: A TEST OF EYSENCK'S THEORY OF 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN AROUSAL* 


Ohio University 


WILLIAM F. SCHNELLER AND JOHN P. GARSKE! 


SUMMARY 


Forty Ohio University female undergraduates were classified as stable 
extroverts, neurotic extroverts, stable introverts, and neurotic introverts, as 
measured by the Eysenck Personality Inventory. Subjects were asked to 
learn four paired-associate lists—two forms of both simple and difficult lists. 
The dependent variables were errors in the learning of the lists to criterion 
and recall scores at short-term (15 second) and long-term (15 minute) recall 
intervals. The hypothesized interactions were not significant. Explanations 
for the negative findings involved the methodology and the questionable 
applicability of Eysenck’s biologically based personality dimensions for de- 
fining individual differences in learning and recall. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


When examining the effects of extroversion and neuroticism in different 
learning situations, Eysenck has utilized the theoretical positions of both 
Yerkes and Dodson (15) and Walker and Tarte (14). These theorists have 


shown clear relationships between arousal and аш, ееп 
with the Yerkes-Dodson Law (3, 12, 16) has shown that high-drive subjects 


(characterized in Eysenck’s personality model by neurotic introverts) Pn 
form optimally on simple tasks, while low-drive subjects (stable extroverts 


perform optimally on more complex tasks. Similarly, in recall esee 
studies, there have been rather consistent validations of Walker an 


: A i 
(14) hypothesis that high arousal during the associative Pad pe 
greater temporary inhibition against recall performance but greate 


memory. P i nd 
Eysenck (5) reformulated his biologically based personality rogum of 
Proposed that differences between introverts and extroverts in 
ES in the Editorial Office on June 3, 1976, and published immediately at 
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the end of this article. 
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cortical inhibition produced divergent levels of arousal to external stimuli, 
His neuroticism-stability dimension presumably reflects differing levels of 
autonomic activation. To support his application of Walker and Tarte's re- 
search and the Yerkes-Dodson Law to his personality theory, Eysenck has 
presented Savage's (11) physiological data, which yielded significant differ- 
ences between extroverts and introverts in electrocerebral activity. 

Previous investigations, using Eysenck's personality dimensions as deter- 
miners of arousal in a learning framework, have been rather limited. Mc- 
Laughlin and Eysenck (9) dichotomized the dimensions, producing four 
groups—stable extroverts (SI; low arousal), neurotic extroverts (NE) and 
stable introverts (SE; both moderate arousal), and neurotic introverts (NI; 
high arousal). The four groups were presented with moderate and difficult 
paired-associate learning tasks. The results generally supported Eysenck’s 
hypotheses that the low arousal groups would perform optimally on difficult 
tasks and the moderate arousal groups would perform optimally on the mod- 
erate tasks. 

In research that applied the Eysenck personality-arousal concept to mem- 
ory, Howarth and Eysenck (7) conducted a study that presented extroverts 
and introverts with a moderately difficult learning task. They found a sig- 
nificant interaction for performance between recall intervals (0, 1, 5, 30, 
and 60 minutes) and extroversion. 

The present study was designed to reexamine the findings of McLaughlin 
and Eysenck (9) and Howarth and Eysenck (7) by testing the performance 
of the four criterion groups (SE, NE, SI, NI) in paired-associate and free 
recall tasks. Two complex interactive hypotheses were formulated: first, SE 
(low arousal) subjects would learn the difficult lists best; and, second, SE 
subjects would recall the difficult lists best after a short period but poorest 
after a long period. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were 214 undergraduate female volunteers who were enrolled in 
introductory psychology courses at Ohio University. After the administration 
of the Eysenck Personality Inventory, 40 subjects who scored at the extremes 
of the Neuroticism and Extroversion scales were selected. Four criterion 
groups were formed (n = 10 in each): stable extroverts, neurotic extroverts, 
stable introverts, and neurotic introverts. The mean scores for the 214 sub- 
jects were 13.7 on the Extroversion scale and 12.0 on the Neuroticism scale; 
the standard deviations were 3.5 and 4.7, respectively. 


у 
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2. Apparatus 


A Lafayette rapid rotation memory drum (Model #23017) was used for 
the presentation of the paired-associate lists. 


3. Stimulus Variables 


Four lists of CVC paired-associates were employed. The lists included two 
forms of a simple list (stimulus members of high meaningfulness/low within- 
list similarity and response members of high meaningfulness/low within-list 
similarity) and two forms of a difficult list (stimulus members of high mean- 
ingfulness/low similarity and response members of intermediate meaningful- 
ness/high similarity). Meaningfulness was measured by Noble's “т” scale 
(10). 


4. Dependent Measures 


The dependent variables consisted of three measures—the number of errors 
committed in learning the paired-associate lists; accumulation of points in 
the free recall task (one point per each correctly produced stimulus word, 
response word, and correctly associated stimulus-response pair); and the 
number of correctly associated stimulus-response pairs. 


5. Procedure 


After the subjects were administered the Eysenck Personality Inventory, 
the extreme scorers were placed into the appropriate criterion groups. Each 
Subject learned the two forms of the simple and difficult lists. Learning was 
measured by the number of errors committed in completion of one perfect 
anticipation of all seven responses on a list. Presentation of the CVCs oc- 
curred at a 2.2 second rate with a 6 second interstimulus interval. Subjects 
were measured for recall at 15 second and 15 minute intervals. They fui 
One form of the simple and difficult list at each recall period. Mere ed 
15 second recall interval, subjects were asked to count backwards s a 
by 7%; during the 15 minute interval, they were given the task of e rui 
ing words of any length out of longer words (е5, ко аам Pt 

Recall of the paired-associates was measured in a free reca sn us 
Subjects were asked to write stimulus words on the left side $ Y 
(1 minute time limit) and then to write response words on ess d ^ 
и paper (1 minute limit), correctly associating the pairs w 
Sible, 
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C. RESULTS 


А2 2X 2 X 2 split-plot analysis of variance was performed on each of 
the three dependent variable scores. For the first analysis, the two between 
factors were Extroversion and Neuroticism; the two within factors were 
paired-associate list difficulty (high-low) and list form. The first analysis on 
errors in learning did not reveal the hypothesized interaction among the first 
three factors (F (1, 36) — .22). For the second and third analyses the first 
three factors were the same as above; the fourth (within) factor was recall 
period (short versus long). The results for recall scores and number of cor- 
rectly associated stimulus and response CVCs again did not support the hy- 
potheses. Both hypothesized four-way interactions were nonsignificant [F (1, 
36) = .06 and F (1, 36) = .02, respectively]. The results consistently failed 
to support the hypotheses and corroborate Eysenck’s previous research. 

As expected, highly significant main effects revealed that the easy lists 
were learned with fewer errors, and shorter recall periods produced better 
recall and greater associations of stimulus and response CVCs. Unexpectedly, 
there were significant differences between list forms. 


D. Discussion 


The hypothesized interactions among extroversion, neuroticism, learning, 
and memory generated from Eysenck’s previous theoretical approach and 
research were clearly not supported by the data. Two major areas may be 
examined in an attempt to provide possible explanations for the negative 
results. 

First, methodological issues must be considered. The previous research in 
the area and the present study have employed stimulus complexity as the 
manipulation of arousal. Although Berlyne (1, 2) has demonstrated various 
relationships between stimulus complexity and arousal, there is little and 
inconsistent data suggesting that paired-associate list difficulty accomplishes 
the manipulation. Although differential performance as a function of difficulty 
is to be expected, the relationship between such variation and extroversion 
and neuroticism is not established. In addition, previous studies have em- 
ployed Noble’s *m" values as measures of meaningfulness. The present study, 
in following that procedure, found significant differences (№ < .001) in sup- 
posedly similar list forms. This finding raises questions concerning the va- 
lidity of using the Noble *m" values for a paired-associate list construction. 
A third methodological consideration pertains to the definitions of the terms 
“simple” and “difficult” word lists. Previous investigators have used the term 
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"simple" to refer to moderately difficult learning tasks. This study, їп an 
attempt to reflect more accurately the theoretical approach of Yerkes and 
Dodson, utilized a truly simple paired-associate list. The resultant lack of 
errors in its learning have constricted the data variance but, nevertheless, 
more accurately test the assumptions of the Yerkes-Dodson Law within a 
personality framework. Finally, the repeated measures design of this study 
may have increased error variance through interference of learning and/or 
creation of a practice effect. 

The second consideration raised by the highly negative findings of the 
present study relates to the applicability of Eysenck's biologically based 
theory of personality to the area of learning, memory, and subject arousal. 
To support the usage of the Yerkes-Dodson Law and Walker and Tarte's 
empirically validated theory, one must establish consistent physiological 
differences among the Eysenck personality dimensions. Although Savage's 
(11) study is supportive, numerous subsequent studies (6, 13) have found 
no relationship between electrocerebral activity and Eysenck's personality 
dimensions. Cohen and Horn (4) have also collected behavioral task perfor- 
mance data discrepant with Eysenck's concept of differences in cortical in- 
hibition among introverts and extroverts. Clearly, the previous researchers 
who have found a consistent relationship between arousal and learning have 
shown physiological evidence of experimental group differences in arousal (8) 
or have employed strong external manipulations of arousal. Eysenck's claim 
that extroversion and neuroticism covary with hypothesized arousal states is 
not sufficiently established to identify reliable individual differences in arousal 
and learning. The validity of Eysenck’s dimensions thus seriously limits the 
formulation of hypotheses derived from the Yerkes-Dodson Law (15) and 


Walker and Tarte’s (14) research. 
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A SCALE TO MEASURE POPULIST ATTITUDES* 


Departments of History and Psychology, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


James J. FARRELL AND PATRICK К. LAUGHLIN! 


SUMMARY 


A historical study of American Populism led to the development of a 20- 
item Likert scale with a high degree of internal consistency, One hundred 
original respondents took a preliminary set of 100 items, and the 20 items 
with the highest item-total score correlations were selected for the final scale. 
The final scale was administered to 222 new adult respondents, ages 18 to 69, 
140 male and 82 female, from a wide occupational range, The resulting scale 
represents an attitudinal syndrome centering on the conviction that wealth 
and power are unfairly distributed in the United States; support for tax 
revision, governmental regulation of business, and compensatory social welfare 
programs; and personal pessimism and disillusion with the political process. 
This attitudinal syndrome corresponds with the positions of both historical 
American Populism and contemporary “New Populism,” 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the 1972 presidential campaign an organizer for the Democratic candi- 
date, George McGovern, stated “If you don’t understand the agrarian populist 
tradition of Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota, you aren’t going to under- 
stand George McGovern” (13, pp. 127-128). Despite the defeat of McGovern, 
former Senator Fred Harris campaigned as a “New Populist” candidate for 
the 1976 Democratic presidential nomination, and both Harris (4) and New- 
field and Greenfield (7) present systematic “populist” programs, Both as 
a political program and political party this TES interest in “populism” 
assumes a more or less cohesive pattern of political, social, and economic 
attitudes in at least a segment of the American public. If this assumption is 
accurate, it should be possible to develop a Likert scale of internally consistent 


n ict? iti ү t 
attitude items representing “populist” positions. Moreover, since populism 


is a historical position in the development of American political philosophy 


and parties, the historical literature on 
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populism represents a potentially rich 
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source of attitudinal items in the empirical development of a populism scale. 
After a brief summary of historical populism the present article describes the 
empirical development of a scale that measures a cohesive and internally 
consistent set of attitudes that are in accord with both historical and contem- 
porary populism, and presents some preliminary validity data for the scale. 


B. METHOD AND RESULTS 
1. Historical Summary of American Populism 


Several collections of documents and articles about the populists are avail- 
able (e.g., 2, 3, 10, 11, 12). Among the predecessors of populism were the 
Patrons of Husbandry, the Greenback-Labor Party, and several Agricultural 
Alliances. The Grange began in 1867 as a social and educational organization, 
and the Grangers ventured into state politics in the 1870’s in an attempt to 
influence legislation regulating railroad and grain elevator rates. The Green- 
back Labor Party agitated for currency expansion in the 1870’s and 1880’s, and 
the Agricultural Alliances promoted cooperative marketing plans and other 
educational and social programs. The Populist Party as a national organization 
began in the 1890’s and merged with William Jennings Bryan and the Demo- 
crats in 1896. 

Like most American political parties, the Populist Party was a coalition of 
regional, state, and local groups. Although many of the leaders were urban 
professionals and the party sought labor support, the primary base was ag- 
grieved agrarians who felt victimized by economic and political developments 
of the period. Such perceived grievances included falling crop prices, monop- 
olistic control of shipping rates by the railroads, land speculation, high credit, 
and protective tariffs for farm equipment. In all of these areas the farmers 
saw Eastern money interests profiting at their expense. 

To correct these conditions, the Populist Party proposed a Federal sub- 
treasury system to provide storage and commodity credits for farmers, national 
regulation of the railroads, antitrust enforcement, a managed and flexible 
currency, and tax revision. They also proposed a single term for the President 
and Vice-President, direct election of senators, initiative and referendum, and 
the Australian secret ballot. ? 

There are cycles of historical interpretation of the populist movement, 
including immediate critical assessments reflecting the Eastern locus and 
outlook of the historians, and a progressive school of Western historians who 
placed populism in the mainstream of American democratic reform movements | 
(e.g., 5). In the 1950's several historians and social scientists challenged the 
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progressive school (e.g., 1, 6), and a more recent neo-progressive school at- 
tempts to return the populists to historical respectability (e.g., 8, 9, 14). 


2. Development of a Populism Scale 


These historical sources were used to write 100 initial items representing 
various populist positions on business, fiscal and monetary policy, the dis- 
tribution of wealth and power, Federal social welfare and regulatory measures, 
election procedures, and the responsiveness of the political process to the 
average citizen. Items representing the fundamentalist theological positions 
of much historical populism were also included, although this aspect is largely 
absent in contemporary “New Populist” programs. Conversely, items of more 
current than historical populist interest, such as foreign policy, were added, 
The items were written in a five-response Likert format (strongly disagree, 
disagree, neutral, agree, strongly agree), with agreement indicating the as- 
sumed populist direction on half of the items and disagreement on the other 
half. 

The original respondents were 100 adult residents of East Central Illinois, 
primarily Champaign-Urbana, Danville, and surrounding rural areas. Although 
no systematic sampling plan was followed, the respondents represented a wide 
age and occupational range. Approximately 5576 were female and 4596 male; 
age range was 18 to 60 with a mean of 28; and about 33% listed their political 
preference as Democratic, Republican, or Independent, respectively. Approx- 
imately 30% were categorized as in blue collar occupations, 40% in white 
collar, 15% in professional (including teachers), and 15% as housewives not 
otherwise employed outside their homes. 

Item analyses were performed on each 
the item score with the sum over all 100 ite 


correlations were selected for the final scale, е 
wording of a few items to obtain а final scale of 10 positively worded and 10 


negatively worded items. These 20 items are given in the Appendix. As indi- 
cated in the Appendix, the final scale represents domestic political and есо- 
nomic policy, social welfare policy, and a personal pessimism and disillusion 
with the political process. Both the fundamentalist theological positions of 
historical populism and the contemporary positions on foreign policy were 


eliminated by item analysis. 


of these 100 items by correlating 
ms. The 20 items with the highest. 
changing the positive or negative 


The 20 items of the Appendix were administered to a new sample of 222 
respondents in Central and Northern Illinois. Again no systematic sampling 
plan was followed, but the respondents were quite heterogeneous in age and 
occupation, There were 140 males and 82 females, with a range from 18 to 69 
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and a mean age of 39. Fifty were categorized as blue collar occupations, 93 
as white collar, 49 as professional, and 30 as homemakers. Sixty-one listed 
their political party as Democratic, 57 as Republican, 86 as independent, and 
16 did not indicate a preference. Respondents were asked to place an X in 
the blank marked with the words that best described how they felt about each 
statement: Strongly Disagree, Disagree, Neutral, Agree, Strongly Agree. 

Over these 222 respondents the total mean was 71.28 (maximum of 100 
with higher scores indicating the high populist direction), with an SD of 
12.86. The odd-even split-half reliability was .722, yielding a Spearman-Brown 
reliability of .839. Correlations of each of the 20 items with the total score 
are given in parentheses after each item in the Appendix. These correlations 
ranged from .43 (item 18) to .71 (item 7). The mean Fisher z’ over the 20 
items was .616, corresponding to an average correlation of .55. Thus, the 20 
items constitute a scale with quite high internal consistency. 

Some suggestive validity data were also available within the sample of 222 
respondents, As would be expected, Democrats had a mean of 75.07, inde- 
pendents a mean of 70.03, and Republicans a mean of 65.28. Analysis of 
variance indicated a significant difference between these three groups [F (2, 
201) = 13.13, p< 001]. Kramer’s adaptation of the Duncan multiple-range 
test for unequal replications indicated a higher score for Democrats than 
independents (p < 01) or Republicans (p < 001), and a higher score for 
independents than Republicans ( <.01). Respondents in blue collar occupa- 
tions had a mean of 74.74, white collar 68.01, and professionals 73.90. The 
three groups differed significantly, [F (2, 189) = 5.07, Ё < 01], with higher 
scores for blue collar than white (5 < 01), professional than white collar 
(2 < .05), and no difference between blue collar and professional. 


C. Discussion 


0 The high average correlation of +55 between the items and the total score 
indicates that the 20 items constitute a set of internally consistent attitudes. 
Since the items were derived from a historical study of populist positions, we 
may reasonably label the set of internally consistent items a scale to measure 
populist attitudes. A person with а high score on the scale perceives an unjust 
distribution of wealth and power, which results in excessive influence by the 
wealthy and powerful on political and economic issues. Consequently, this 
person seeks tax revision, governmental regulation of business, and social 
welfare programs. The high respondent also tends to a personal pessimism 
and disillusion with the political process. The keynote is the conviction ex- 
pressed by agreement with item 7, with the highest (.71) correlation with 
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the total score: “Wealth and power are unfairly distributed in America today.” 


The results for different occupations and political preferences provide some 


suggestive validity data for the scale. Further systematic research can assess 
the distribution and demographical, social, political, and personality correlates 
of “populist” attitudes. 


APPENDIX: A ScALE To MEASURE POPULIST ATTITUDES 


The direction of scoring is reversed on items marked with an asterisk. Numbers in 


parentheses after each item are correlations of the item with the total score over all 20 


items, 
1. 


mus 


fo гэ Nin 


The government in Washington ought to see to it that everybody who wants to 
work can find a job (.45). 

The average man makes enough money to live well these days (.53).* 

What this country needs is a national health insurance program (55). 

These days, if a person works hard, he can improve his situation without too much 
trouble (.61).* 

Since they worked for their money, the rich generally deserve to be rich (.56).* 
Taxes on corporations are too high (.59).* 

Wealth and power are unfairly distributed in America today (.71). 

It is the people, more than big business interests, who really determine the policies 
of the federal government (.58).* 
The government ought to help people get doctors and hospital care at low cost (.60). 
In court, a poor man has as good a chance as a rich man of winning his case (.49).* 


The government should leave things like electric power and housing for private 


businessmen to handle (.44).* 

A small group of bankers and financiers control the 
try (49). 

The government should give the common people more access to federally backed 
mortgages (.46). 

The federal government should have more power to regulate corporations and take 
care of the needs of the people (.62). х 

What is good for business is good for the working man (49). 

Things are getting better for me all the time (54). 


I favor increased federal aid to education (56). ~ 5 
Most politicians are most concerned with people like me (43 . Pie 
t that big business corporations don't 


The government ought to see to i 

to say about how the government is run (51). 
What we need is tax revision—less taxes for the com: 
rich and corporations (.66). 


economic policy of the coun- 


ave much 


mon people and more for the 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECT OF VERBAL/VISUAL FEEDBACK 
IN VISUALIZED INSTRUCTION* 


University Division of Instructional Services, The Pennsylvania State University; 
and State College Area High School, State College, Pennsylvania ы 


Francis М. DWYER AND THOMAS А. ARNOLD 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to measure the instructional effect of verbal/visual 
feedback in facilitating S achievement and to determine whether the amount 
of realistic detail contained in the visualization influences S achievement, 
Two hundred sixty-seven university students were randomly assigned to one 
of three presentation methods and to one of three treatment groups within 
each presentation method. Ss received a pretest, participated in their respec- 
tive instructional presentation, and received four individual criterion mea- 
sures, Results indicate that all feedback strategies are not equally effective 
in facilitating student achievement of different educational objectives and 
that specific feedback techniques may be so elaborate as to interfere with 


rather than facilitate achievement. 
ی کون‎ 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable attention is currently being focused on the use of visual 
r classroom instruction, Skinner’s research 
(2) with programmed instruction has demonstrated the instruction useful- 
ness of providing students with verbal (printed) reinforcement in the 
teaching-learning process. However, Very little research has been focused 
on the relative effectiveness of verbal vs. visual reinforcement used to com- 
plement visualized instruction—and its subsequent effect on student achieve- 
ment of different types of educational objectives (1). Thus, the purposes of 
this study were (a) to measure the instructional effect of verbal/visual feed- 


back in facilitating student achievement and (5) to determine whether the 
amount of realistic detail in the visualized instruction influences the amount 
of student achievement when complemented via verbal/visual reinforcement. 

B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
t The Pennsylvania State University partic- 


ipated in this study. Ss were randomly assigned to one of three methods of 
1 Office on June 14, 1976, and published immediately at 
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materials to complement regula 


Two hundred sixty-seven 5s a 
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instructional presentation: Method 1—textbook-like format; Method 2— 
programmed instruction format providing printed (verbal) reinforcement as 
to the accuracy of student responses on each frame; and Method 3—a pro- 
grammed instruction format providing visual reinforcement as to the accuracy 
of their response to printed questions, Each presentation format was comple- 
mented by 37 line or detailed line drawings. Information transmitted via the 
printed channel was held constant for each presentation, but the amount 
of realistic detail contained within the illustrations was varied. 


2. Criterion Measures 


Each S in each treatment group received the Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Ability Test (Form Fm) as a pretest, participated in his respective instruc- 
tional presentation, and then received four individual criterion tests. Scores 
received on the individual criterion tests were combined into a 78-item total 
criterion test. The objective of each test was as follows: (a) drawing test— 
to evaluate learning of specific locations of the various patterns, structures, 
and positions of the parts of the heart; (b) identification test—to measure 
transfer of learning (i, е., the ability to identify numbered parts on a diagram 
of the heart from information received in the instruction) ; (c) terminology 
test—to evaluate student knowledge of referents for specific symbols; (d) 
comprehension test—to measure understanding of the heart, its parts, and 
internal operations; and (e) total criterion test—to measure the student's 
total understanding of the concepts presented. The Kuder-Richardson For- 
mula 21 reliability coefficients for the five criterion measures were as follows: 
(а) drawing test 73; (b) identification test 82; (c) terminology test .76; 
(d) comprehension test 78; and (e) total criterion test VES 


C. RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Bartlett test for homogeneity of variance and ANOV conducted on 


the treatment Broups could be considered to | 


Table 1). 


Table 1 shows where significant differences (.05 level) in achievement 
occurred among Ss receiving the different instructional feedback techniques. 
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TABLE 1 
FEEDBACK TECHNIQUE Most EFFECTIVE IN FACILITATING ACHIEVEMENT 
ON EACH CRITERION MEASURE 


Instructional treatment 
Text line P. I. line P. I. detailed 
Criterion measure drawings drawings line drawings 
Terminology 2>3 2>3 Ripe r e 
Identification — 
Drawing 22 2>3 2> 3,153 
Comprehension 2253/22939 2>3 2>1,2>3 


Total criterion 


Note: Numbers in table represent presentation methods. Students were randomly 
assigned to one of three treatment groups within one of three presentation methods, as 
follows: Method 1—textbook-like content material with line drawings; Method 2—pro- 
grammed instruction (P. I.) material complemented via line drawings requiring overt 
response plus verbal (printed) feedback; Method 3—programmed instruction comple- 
mented via detailed line drawings plus overt response plus visual feedback, 


Blank areas indicate that significant differences did not occur among the 
treatrnent groups. pm 
Results indicate that all feedback techniques are not equally effective in 
facilitating student achievement and that specific feedback techniques are 
more effective than others for specific educational objectives when visuals 
containing differing amounts of realistic detail are used to complement the 
instruction, Results also indicate that a specific feedback strategy may be 
so elaborate as to interfere with rather than facilitate S achievement. This 
observation can be illustrated by the following facts: (a) Method 2, the illus- 
trated programmed format with verbal (printed) reinforcement, was found 
to be consistently more effective than the more elaborate ролше ein 
providing visual reinforcement. (b) Even though one programm P 
was found to be more effective than the other on several educational pe 
tives, neither was found to be significantly more effective than the ae ; 
text format in facilitating student achievement on the total criterion test. 
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PITFALLS IN THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE: ARE 
STANDARD INTELLIGENCE TESTS VALID INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MEASURING THE INTELLECTUAL POTENTIAL OF 
URBAN CHILDREN?** 


The Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine; and Department of 
Psychology and Social Relations, Harvard University 


Janet B. Harpy, Doris W. WELCHER, E. Рау MELLITs, 
AND JEROME KacAN? 


SUMMARY 


Selected questions from the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC) were readministered to 200 inner-city seven-year-olds after com- 
pletion of the standard protocol. The readministration was specifically struc- 
tured to ascertain the reasoning by which children arrived at their answers. 
A system was developed for the classification of errors. Four categories of 
error, in addition to basic lack of knowledge, were demonstrated. The cate- 
gorization of errors, by type, permitted examination of the reasoning under- 
lying responses. It was apparent that some reasonable alternative answers 
existed which received no credit or only partial credit when the standard 
WISC protocol was applied. These results may suggest modifications to com- 
pensate for some of the limitations imposed by standardized test procedures. 


A. INTRODUCTION Я 
uch as the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler 
4 Adults have been used for more than 
lacement in educational institutions, 
dition, they are frequently used as 
f a variety of pediatric problems. 
IQ) scores based on the summa- 


Standardized intelligence tests s 
Intelligence Scales for Children an 
half a century to classify persons for p 
industry, and the military services. In ad 
part of a multidisciplinary assessment o 
These tests provide comprehensive (global 
tion of various subtest results. The items in each subtest are arranged along 
a scale of increasing difficulty; normative values for performances achieved 
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at each age, yielding an average JQ of 100, are available for comparative 
purposes. 

During the last decade a major controversy has emerged over the inter- 
pretation of IOs, especially so called “borderline” scores between 75 and 85, 
because of the high proportion of economicaly disadvantaged American 
children whose scores are in this range. One view holds that such low scores 
reflect an inherent genetic limitation on the children's intellectual capabilities | 
(1, 3, 4). The other view maintains that these standard intelligence tests 
are invalid indices of basic cognitive ability for children from economically 
disadvantaged minority groups. The correct answers to many test questions 
depend heavily on specific prior experiences and language style which are 
most familiar to middle class white children (5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10). Hence, 
incorrect answers do not reflect intellectual incompetence, but rather unfa- 
miliarity with the content of the request, or even the form in which it is 
presented. To ask a ghetto child the meaning of “shilling” is analogous to” 
asking a middle class American child about the “feeding habits of the wal- 
laby" or “where one puts petrol.” The Australian child would be familiar 
with the former, the British with the latter, and the American with neither. 

In the Johns Hopkins Child Development Study, the WISC was admin- 
istered to almost 4000 seven-year-old residents of "inner-city" Baltimore as 


children failing certain test questions, some made reasonable, even sophis- 
ed no score according to test manual 


questions: (a) Why does a child respond to a question as he does? (b) Can 
an incorrect response, according to the standardized test criteria, be classified? 
ht of his background circumstances? À 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The children were chosen from the population of The Johns Hopkins Child | 
Development Study, a longitudinal investigation of the growth and develop- 
ment of 4000 inner-city children, both black (77%) and white (23%). Their 
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mothers had been enrolled in the Study during the years 1959-1964, at the 
time of initial registration for prenatal care and delivery in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. The Study families, both black and white, lived in the same genera] 
area, and the children attended the same schools. Almost one-third of the 
mothers were unmarried. The families were in the lower-middle and lower 
socioeconomic levels, with an average income of $3700 per year when the 
child was born, which increased to $6700 by the time the child was seyen 
years old, as a result of inflation and upward mobility. Thirty percent of 
the families had moved one or more times each year, and by the time the 
children were seven years old, only 15 percent were still in their origina) 
place of residence. The IQs of the black children were, on the whole, only 
2 to 4 points lower than those of the whites, rather than the 15-point dif. 
ference often reported by other investigators. The rate of follow-up at each 
study examination has been 85-92% through age 8 years, of those children 
surviving the newborn period. The Johns Hopkins Study has been described 
elsewhere (2). A "ub ee 

A subsample of 200 children comprised the group discussed in this report, 
They came consecutively to the Study Center, between January and June 
1972, for routine psychological evaluation; excluded were a small number of 
children with intellectual and/or neurosensory handicaps, for whom the WISC 
was unsuitable, and a few who were beyond the age limits of the standardized 
protocol (6 years and 10 months to 7 years and 3 months). There were 100 


children of each sex, but 88% were black, a somewhat higher percentage 
than in the Study population as a whole. The 200 children m this investiga- 
tion were among the last to be included in the Johns Hopkins Study, and, 


on the average, their performance, with a mean IQ of 96 and SD 10.8, was 
slightly above that of the total population. 


2. Procedures 

All testing was carried out by specially trained stai ee 1 ШУ 

Standard procedures. During ап initial уатты унде; de a у Kies 

attempted to establish rapport with the child, and to Mise Od P 

before explaining the procedure. When the child A a F ap 

various tests, including the WISC, were administered Шу m en |i 

testing normally took 60 to 90 minutes. pis wap їп lemented. а 
As possible fatigue precluded rei Ng 

tions al d we "s selected for сш bd к p 

subtests—Information, Comprehension, and Vocabulary- ol- 
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lowing steps: (a) Selected questions from each scale were readministered and 
scored in the standard manner. (5) A structured set of probing questions, 
designed to ascertain the reason underlying the child's response, was then 
administered. If the readministration response was incorrect, an attempt was 
made to classify the child's error. (c) The final response, at the completion 
of the probing questions, was scored for correctness for that particular child. 

Minor changes in procedures were made in the readministration of the two 
other subtests to insure that the child understood the task. For Digits Back- 
wards, the child’s name was reversed to familiarize the child with the re- 
quirement of the task, and for Picture Arrangement, the child was asked to 


tell what he was doing as he arranged the pieces. There were no follow-up 
questions. 


C. RESULTS 


A scheme for the classification of incorrect responses was devised and pre- 
tested on 48 children in 1971. Four types of errors, in addition to lack of 
knowledge, were identified in the Information, Comprehension, and Vocabu- 
lary subtests, as follows: (a) lack of knowledge; (5) failure to comprehend 
the total question; (c) failure of speech perception (enunciation)—i.e., the 
child failed to “hear” the question correctly or misheard a key word so that 
more than the standard correction permitted by the protocol was needed; 
(d) an incorrect frame of reference—i.e., the child's experience was other 
than that upon which the question was based; and (e) inability to verbalize 
(possibly due to vocabulary limitations). The child seemed to know what 
was required but could not find appropriate words for a precise definition. 
For example, when asked “What is a diamond?” some children could not 
describe a diamond but could draw the geometric figure; others pointed to 
the E's ring. 

Theoretically the probing questions should have eliminated all errors other 
than those due to lack of knowledge. While this was generally true, it was 
not always possible to adjust the child's frame of reference, and in a few 
instances verbalizing difficulties remained. 

Comparisons between the responses to the standard subtest questions at 
the time of their original administration and the time of readministration 
revealed the expected reliability between the two responses (Table 1 and 
Figure 1) indicating that the child's initial response was not a chance reply. 
Differences between the readministration response and the final response 
represented changes due to probing. While revisions generally were upward, 
there were exceptions. On occasion, a correct initial response was given eve 
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though the child lacked the necessary basic information; this became appar- 
ent when the reasons for the child's response were examined. 

As space does not permit cataloguing of all the observations made during 
this study, illustrative examples from each of the three major subtests have 
been chosen for presentation. 


1. Information Subtest 


Four questions from the Information subtest were readministered: 1, 4, 
5, and 6. Questions 1, 4, and 6—“How many ears have you?” “From what 
animal do we get milk?” and “In what kind of store do we buy sugar?” 
yielded few errors of any kind. The first two had been included to build the 
child's confidence, and number 6, because frame of reference errors, reflecting 
his background rather than the lack of knowledge, had occurred during the 
pilot study. A correct response yielded a score of 1 point, an incorrect answer 
nO score. 

Question 5, *What must you do to make water boil?” yielded interesting 
results. At the time of readministration 47 of the 200 children made errors, 
Of the 47 errors, 20 (43%) appeared to be due to failure to comprehend 
the question, seven (15%) to inability to verbalize adequately, one (2%) 
from failure of auditory perception, and the remaining 19 (40%) is lack 
of knowledge. Typical comprehension errors yielded the Responses . eggs" 
indicating a use for boiling water, and "in a cup" and "reservoir PAM 
receptacles for holding water. Simple rephrasing of the question to How 
do you boil water?” promptly elicited a correct response: “Put it in a pot 
and put it on the fire.” After the probing questions, only 17 of the 200 chil- 
dren continued to obtain no credit (Figure 1A). Fifteen of the 17 final errors 
were due to lack of information about the process, and two children still 


seemed to fail to comprehend what was required. 


2. Comprehension Subtest 
cored 2 points when correct, 1 point when 


In this subtest, responses are s int 
MS Five questions were readministered, 


partially correct, and 0 when incorrect. 


of which three representative ones are discussed below: 


i i ?" most of 
i i to do if you cut your finger с 
To question 1, *What is the thing dades qae 


the children (148 of 200) initially gave the c | 

on it” Thirty-seven were partially COME and 1 ре farne ace 
Р considered to be 

partially correct answers, 28 (76%) were pital,” which yielded a partial 


the hos 
errors, A frequent response was “бо to > ) р 
Score of 1 pole When the additional information was provided that it was 
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PERCENT 


OR RR FR OR RR F 


FIGURE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN OBTAINING No CREDIT ON ORIGINAL (OR), 
MINISTRATION (RR), AND FINAL RESPONSE (Е R) 

A. Information subtest, question 5: “What must you do to make water boil?” В, 
Comprehension subtest, question 1: “What is the thing to do when you cut your finger? 
C. Comprehension subtest, question 3: “What would you do if you were sent to buy 
a loaf of bread, and the grocer said he did not have any more?” 


“a little cut,” the correct answer was given by all but two children. In most 
instances, where the child had responded “Go to the hospital," he had been 
treated at a hospital for a prior injury. Of the 15 incorrect responses (0 
score), 14 were attributed to failure to comprehend the question: “It bleeds” 
and “with a knife” were common responses, Upon further questioning, it was 
apparent that all but two children knew the Correct answer. The no credit 
responses decreased from 7% initially to 1% of the final responses (Figure 
1B). 

Question 3, *What would you do if you were sent to buy a loaf of bread; 
and the grocer said he did not have any more?" provided the most inter” 
esting data. Initially, 134 children gave the correct 2-point response “Со t0 
another store," five offered a partially correct answer, and 61 gave an in- 
correct response. Most of the errors resulted from an incorrect frame of ref 
erence. A number of children who failed by test manual criteria replied “бо | 
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home." Further questioning revealed the reaso i 
as some children indicated that they и as, Kis ied 
ent to go elsewhere; and, in some cases, money was required, as food 
Was purchased on credit. Some children indicated that they COTÉ be pun- 
ished if they went elsewhere without permission. Others reported that tas 
were no other stores in the area, or that they were not allowed “to cross 
the big street alone.” A few said their mother would bake bread. Figure 1C 
shows the decrease in no credit answers from 30.5% at the time of readmin- 
istration to 5.5% after probing. 
2 ae 5, "What should you do if you see a train approaching a broken 
ack?” was of interest because many children failed to give the correct an- 
Swer. At the time of readministration, only 12 children obtained a 2-point 
score and 181 of the 200 failed. After appropriate follow-up questions, most 
of the children still found the question difficult; 32 obtained 2 points, 15 
Gbtained 1 point, and 153 still had no credit. Some did not know the word 
approaching," others answered as if they believed the train was a toy, and 
Still others replied as if they were on the train rather than on the ground 
nearby. Even when these misconceptions were adjusted, most still could not 
answer correctly. Thus, three-fourths of the incorrect responses revealed un- 
familiarity with trains and therefore lack of knowledge about what to do. 


3. Vocabulary Subtest 

ch response received 2 points if correct, 
ts if incorrect. Eight questions were 
«What is a hat?" and 4, “What 
knew the answers. Question 18, 
as most of the children did 
her vocabulary questions 


As in the Comprehension subtest, ea: 
1 point if partially correct, and 0 poini 
selected for readministration. Questions 3, 
is a letter?" were easy, and most children 
What does gamble mean?" was unproductive, 
not know the meaning of the word; several ot! 
yielded illuminating data, however. { 
rect 2-point, 96 1-point, and 86 


Question 9, “What is fur?” yielded 18 co! 
n0 credit answers among the 200 children, The most frequent answers “fur 


coat” and “fur hat” are both no credit responses. The follow-up question 
« ( 
Where does it come from?" produced the correct response from some chil- 


dren. While the majority of no credit responses appeared due to lack of 
lems verbalizing the answer. At the comple- 


knowledge, 26 (30%) had prob 
tion of the follow-up questions, the frequency of no credit responses had 
decreased from 46.3% to 27.5%. ў 
Question 11, *What does join mean?" elicited only nine correct 2-point 
ildren lacked the knowl- 


Scores on readministration. About two- hirds of the chi 1 
edge necessary for a correct answer, and the remaining children made audi- 
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tory perceptual errors. They heard “join” as “Jo Anne,” “John,” or “Joy.” 
They responded to the word they heard, but when the psychologist repeated 
the question, many did not know its meaning. Of the 135 originally obtaining 
a partial score, 127 did not improve. They tended to use “join” in a phrase 
or sentence, such as “join a club,” indicating a practical familiarity with the 
word but inability to use its more abstract meaning, a verbalization problem. 


4. Changes in Subtest Scores 

Table 1 summarizes the average scores for each of the three subtests 
described above, the three mean values obtained at the time of the original 
administration of the test questions, the standard readministration, and the 
final response, following the probing questions. The differences between the 
original and standard readministration scores are negligible and not statis- 
tically significant. However, the increase in mean score between the read- 
ministration and final scores is statistically significant (p < .001). 


5. Digits Backward and Picture Arrangement 
The results obtained with these two subtests are shown in Table 1. Sub- 
stantial increases in score were observed after the change in procedure. How- 
ever, it was not possible to determine how much of the improved performance 
was due to a better understanding of the task and how much might have 
resulted from practice alone. The Es felt that the former was the important 


factor, as many of the youngsters seemed to have had difficulty understand- 
ing the requirements of the task, as originally presented. 


D. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings from this study suggest that the IQs obtained on a standard- 
i ed test, in this instance the WISC, may not be a valid estimate of the 
intellectual capabilities of inner-city children. This is not a new claim. How- 


iz 


TABLE 1 


CHANGES IN AVERAGE POINT SCORES OBTAINED on Five SUBTESTS OF 


THE WECHSLER INTELLIG! 


ENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN (WISC) 
Mi 5 

es. Masini ean scores obtained vei 

subtest Score Original — Readministration Final increase 
Information 4 3.6 
Comprehension 10 Am 35: ds e 
Vocabulary 16 6.59 6.79 7:96 117 
Digits Backward a 2.28 2.46 i .18* 
Picture Arrangement а 5.94 8.31 * 7 


a Not applicable. 
* 5 < .001. 
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ever, supportive data have not been readily available. This study was not 
designed to provide an estimate of the increase in global 70 score that might 
have resulted had all the appropriate questions in each WISC subtest been 
readministered. Nonetheless, the present data indicate that some children are 
penalized for providing reasonable replies to questions, but answers that, 
according to the Manual of the test, are unacceptable and receive no credit. 
The child who says that he could go home and ask his mother to bake bread 
if the grocer had none, is answering “intelligently” if he lives in an area 
where there are few stores, limited credit, and inadequate transportation. 
Going to the hospital for treatment of a cut is reasonable if one lives in an 
urban area, near a large hospital, and where both first aid supplies in the 
home and regular care from a practicing physician in the neighborhood are 
typically outside the child's experience. 

The [Os based on standardized tests are apt to be least accurate—or most 
inappropriate—for children who are unfamiliar with the questions, language 
style, and vocabulary of the test; such IQs are faulty indices of cognitive 
ability and should not be used for classification purposes Or to judge the 
effectiveness of intervention programs designed to improve basic intelligence 
of poor children. It is important that more precise tests be developed. 
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SEX AND ETHNIC BIAS IN THE EVALUATION OF 
STUDENT EDITORIALS* 


California State College, Bakersfield 


RICHARD C. NOEL AND Mary J. ALLEN 


SUMMARY 


The Goldberg paradigm was used to assess racism and sexism among a 
sample of noncollege Caucasian adults. Radical and neutral student editorials, 
attributed to authors varying in sex and ethnicity (Caucasian and Mexican- 
American), were rated by 93 male and 91 female Ss for quality and level of 
agreement. The results indicated that the Ss were significantly less likely to 
agree with conclusions reached by the Mexican-American authors and rated 
the editorials written by females and Mexican-American authors as lower in 
quality, Secondly, the “radical” issue that was particularly relevant to Mex- 
ican-American interests (lower college admission standards) led to lower 
ratings of the Mexican-American authors than did the neutral article, While 
these results were not conclusive, they did suggest that the perceived “per- 
sonal gain” of the author does influence the Ss’ ratings of the editorials. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In 1968 Goldberg (3) indicated that American college females would 


devalue essays that were attributed to female rather than male authors, This 


effect was strongest when essays were in areas traditionally dominated by 


males (law and city planning), and weakest in areas traditionally dominated 


by females (dietetics and elementary education). 


The paradigm used by Goldberg has been emulated by many subsequent 
researchers who have had mixed success in confirming Goldberg's findings. 


Pheterson, Kiesler, and Goldberg (8) replicated Goldberg’s study: es 
entries in an art contest Were judged less favorably than male entries, althoug 


female winners were judged no differently than male winners. Prejudice against 


females was strongest, then, for those who are struggling to be successful. 
Ferber and Huber (2) suggested that male students were more likely to agree 


holars, while female students were less affected 


with statements made by male sc 
by the sex of the author. Hough and Allen (4) found that female college 
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students would rate females more highly under normal questionnaire circum- 
stances, but would rate males slightly more highly when they were induced 
to give their “true” attitudes by making them believe the E had access to their 
private feelings. Similarly, Levenson, Burford, Bonno, and Davis (7) found 
no differences in the ratings of essays attributed to male or female authors. 
Neither male nor female Ss seemed to be biased in their ratings. In a second 
study by these researchers, however, females were found to rate a quiz answer 
higher when attributed to a female author. The investigators concluded that, 
since the original 1968 Goldberg research, there may have been a change in 
the evaluation of females by females. They suggested that the *growing impact 
of women's liberation with its emphasis on the abilities and accomplishments 
of women may account for such a change" (p. 70). Although this "reversal," 
if it exists, may be a phenomenon among lower division college students, it 
might not be wider in scope. The present study examined this phenomenon 
among noncollege student adults. 

The fact that researchers have obtained contradictory results suggests that 
we are dealing with a complex phenomenon, one that transcends the simple 
question of whether sex prejudice exists, and must deal with the question of 
the conditions under which sexism will be found. For example, Pheterson, 
Kiesler, and Goldberg (8) found sexism in the evaluation of art when the 
status of the artist was ambiguous or low (an entry in an art contest), but no 
sexism when the status was high (a winning entry). 

Much of the previous work on sex prejudice can be interpreted in terms of 
variables investigated in the attitude change program initiated by Hovland, 
Janis, and Kelley (6). For example, it has been documented that an expert 
Source is more persuasive than a nonexpert source (1). Pheterson et al. con- 
cluded that the performance of females was rated as equal to the males when 
the female was definitely a success (or expert). The male authors in the Gold- 
berg (3) study may be viewed as more expert when discussing areas of tra- 
ditional male competence (law and city planning). Another variable, trust- 
worthiness of the communicator, has not yet been investigated’ in the sex 
prejudice literature, but has been important in attitude change work (5). 
When a communicator was presented as having something to gain from the 
acceptance of a persuasive communication, the evaluation of the communica- 
tion was less positive. 

The present study was conducted to answer a number of different questions 
by means of a 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. First, it was hypothesized that 
a sample of nonstudent males and females would be biased against student 
newspaper editorials written by females. While college students may be more 
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aware of the social desirability of appearing to be egalitarian (4), noncollege 
adults are less likely to be affected by the changing norms. Older nonstudent 
adults, moreover, would be less affected by social movements and would be 
less influenced by a need to appear "liberal" or “profemale.” 

Second, it was expected that the respondents would demonstrate a bias 
against authors of Mexican-American surnames, and that the Goldberg para- 
digm would be a useful technique for demonstrating such racial prejudice. 
Third, on the basis of the Hovland and Mandell work (5), it was expected 
that prejudice would be strong when the editorial advocated an action that 
would benefit females and minorities, but there would be less prejudice when 
the issue advocated action that would benefit everyone equally. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
Ss were 184 Caucasian nonstudent adults (93 men and 91 women), mostly 
acquaintances of students enrolled in classes taught by the coauthors of the 
present study. 


2. Procedure 
instru- 


Each student was asked, as part of a class project, to administer the "p 
s tha 


ment to four Ss, two males and two females. The students told the 9 t 
they were collecting data about the quality of different student editorials. 
Written instructions to the Ss were as follows: 
f different student newspapers 
dent editors. Please read the 


lity of the editorial. I also 
since this may 


I am investigating the quality and style of 
by examining editorials written by different stu 
editorial below and mark your opinion of the qual ^ 
would like to know if you agree with the editor's conclusions, 
affect your judgment of the quality of the arguments. 

Two brief editorials were used, a radical one dealing with giving NAR 
Students preference for scholarships and lower admission standards, an n 
neutral one recommending that the campus food committee E uud 
quality of the dormitory food. Each $ was given one of these e cmm s M 
ап author by-line attributing the editorial to either John A ARE a 
Robinson, Juan Rodriquez, or Juanita Rodriquez. He or she then га ie 
editorial on a 1 to 7 scale for quality (“How would you rate the gui. y: 9 
the editorial?") and agreement (“Do you agree with the editor | conc 4 
Sion?”). The surnames (Robinson and Rodriquez) were selected di 
Was felt that they were representative names of persons of oon M b. 
son) or Mexican-American (Rodriquez) heritage. A check of the lo 
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phone book indicated that the surnames were not only popular in the local 
community, but that they were popular in proportion to the distribution of 
Caucasians and Mexican-Americans in the area. 

The student researchers were instructed to debrief the Ss by informing them 
of the general nature of the study. Ss were also encouraged to ask questions 
about the study. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The ANOVA supported the hypotheses that sexism and racism would be 
found among both male and female Ss, There were significant main effects 
for the type of article (F = 14.19, p < .01); sex of author (Е — 4.54, р < 
05); and ethnicity of author (F = 3.68, p < .10). As indicated by the table 
of means (Table 1) the radical article and articles written by females or 
authors with Mexican-American surnames were judged to be significantly 
lower in quality than the neutral article and articles written by male or 
Caucasian authors. 

On the agreement scale there were significant main effects for the article 
(F = 14744, р « 01) and for ethnicity of the author (F = 6.77, p < 05). 
5s were less likely to agree with the radical article and with the article penned 
by an editor with a Mexican-American surname. As was expected, there were 
no main effects or interactions due to the sex of the S. Male and female Ss 
appeared to share the same prejudices. Sexism was found to be significant on 
the quality dimension, while racism was found significant on both quality and 
agreement, Since Goldberg (3), Levenson et al. (7), and Pheterson et al. (8) 
all used ratings of quality, but found contradictory results, the present finding 
does not resolve these contradictions. 


The third major hypothesis, that the radical article would result in more 


TABLE 1 
MEANS ON THE QUALITY AND AGREEMENT DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
FOR SEX AND ETHNICITY OF AUTHORS 
Neutral Radical ined 

Author Mean n Mean n м. ee " 
бшу dependent variable 

Male 4.99 43 3.86 50 95 

Female. 419 41 3.60 50 387 91 

Caucasian 4.87 38 3.99 54 4.35 92 

Mexican-American 4.39 46 344 46 3.91 92 
Agreement dependent variable : 

Male 5.83 43 2.24 50 93 

Female 5.05 41 244 50 $61 91 

Caucasian 5.76 38 2.74 54 3.99 92 

Mexican-American 5.20 46 1.87 46 3.54 92 
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| prejudice because the female and Mexican-American authors had something 
to gain (scholarships, lower admission standards), was not clearly supported. 
There were no significant interactions in the overall ANOVA concerning the 
type of article. To examine the hypothesis in a different way, the data were 
analyzed separately for the neutral and radical articles. The trends parallel 
the above results, although not all of the tests were significant. Most interest- 
ing were the variables that proved to be significant. For the neutral article Ss 
downgraded the quality of the editorial written by the female author p< 
05) and tended to agree less with the female author (p < .07) than with the 
male author. For the radical article Ss were less likely to agree with a Mexican- 
American author than with a Caucasian (2 < .05) and tended (№ < .15, n. s.) 
to rate the Mexican-American author’s editorial lower in quality. It seems 
Teasonable, after the fact, that our “neutral” article (criticizing dorm food) 
May have been viewed as a woman’s issue and that the radical article was 
perceived as a minority group issue. Thus, the results do suggest that the 
attribution of motive can influence ratings. 

Another possible explanation is that the radical article provoked any under- 
lying racism in the Ss, while the neutral article written by a female author was _ 
about a matter so trivial to nonstudents that it irritated the raters, The neu- 
tral article, written by a male author, might have appeared less trivial. In this 
Sense the neutral article results demonstrated “pure sexism,” while the radical 
article solicited racist attitudes that would not influence judgments about less 
radical materials, such as the neutral editorial. Although other explanations 
ате possible, the results do suggest that the type of material to be rated is a 
Critical independent variable in the Goldberg paradigm. f 

The results demonstrate that the Goldberg paradigm can be valuable in 

© assessment of racism as well as sexism. They further support the conten- 
tion that sexism, both among males and females, leads people to devalue 
Work attributed to а female. While the more recent literature has demonstrated 
less sexism than the original Goldberg study among college undergraduates, 
the results of the present study, based on nonstudent adults, suggest that atti- 
tudes in the community may not be as egalitarian as attitudes among college 
Students, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS SCALE 
FOR THE ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST* 


The Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York 


CHARLES E. SCHAEFER 


SUMMARY 


An important aspect of the personality theory of Transactional Analysis 
is the ego state concept. The psyche of every individual is postulated to have 
three components: Parent, Adult, and Child. A special Transactional Analysis 
(TA) scale for the Adjective Check List (ACL) was developed to assess the 
positive and negative aspects of the three ego states. The ACL is a popular 
self-report measure of personality traits. The TA scale appears to hold promise 
for understanding the personality dynamics of an individual and his inter- 
personal relations. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A major focus of Transactional Analysis (TA) psychotherapy is to 
strengthen the healthy or OK aspects of the Child, Adult, and Parent ego 
states while diminishing the maladaptive or Not-OK aspects of these me 
nomenological entities (1, 4). Berne (1) defines an ego state as a system о: 
thoughts and feelings which motivate a related set of behavior patterns, ac 
cording to his theory, the personality has three principal psychic components 
Or ego states. These ego states reveal themselves phenomenologically a p 
teropsychic (e.g. identificatory); neopsychic (eg, SL OL i A 
archaeopsychic (e.g., regressive). These ego states he termed t ns 
and Child, respectively. Ego states are not seen as roles but as psyc ologi m 
realities which are influenced, to a large extent, by Капу yexpenençes wi л 
one’s parents. At any moment а person behaves or “comes on from xa o 
these ego states. Transactional analysts believe that to know the ома А i 
ego states of an individual and their relative strength is to understand his 
Personality and behavior in a significant way. — ۴ ] 

Тһе ШЫП. of this study was to develop a quick, ur mt 
Sure of both the positive and negative dimensions of these t js eg Wu e 
This new measure was constructed with a view towards helping therapi 
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researchers understand the personality dynamics of an individual and his 
interpersonal relations, Accordingly, a Transactional Analysis (TA) scale was 
developed for a standardized and readily available personality instrument, 
the Adjective Check List. 


B. ADJECTIVE CHECK List 


The Adjective Check List (3) consists of a list of 300 adjectives which have 
been found to reflect different aspects of an individual's personality (e.g. 
aloof, patient, soft-hearted, zany). The S is asked to check those adjectives 
that he considers to be self-descriptive. Previous research has indicated that 
this instrument is a highly reliable and valid method of personality assessment 
(2, 5, 6). The Adjective Check List (ACL) represents a simple, systematic, 
and comprehensive method of recording the self-descriptions of adolescents 
and adults. Although there are over 20 different personality scales currently 
available for the ACL—e.g., Aggression, Nurturance, Openness to Change— 


there have been no previous attempts to develop a special Transactional Anal- 
ysis (TA) scale for this measure, 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS SCALE 


The initial step in developing the scale was to identify the adaptive and 
maladaptive components of each ego state. Thus the three ego states were 
subdivided into the following six components: 

1. Selj-Enhancing Parent. Parental Characteristics that foster individual 
growth and self-esteem in the child, as well as prosocial values. A humanistic 
philosophy of child-rearing is reflected in such traits as respect, trust, and 
understanding. 

2. Self-Depreciating Parent. Highly critical, punitive, and restrictive parent 
characteristics, Authoritarian parenting philosophy is evident which is rigid, 
arbitrary, and power-based, 

3. Rational Adult. The reality-testing, data-processing center that enables 
a person to deal effectively with his environment. Goal-directed empirical, and 
flexible problem-solving behaviors are evident. ; 

4. Irrational Adult. Faulty reality testing is exhibited due to such factors 
as emotional tension, poor self-esteem, and defective thinking. 

5. Positive Child. Positive childlike qualities are predominant which add 
auis life (e.g., joy, wonder, pleasure-seeking). A compliant, easy-to-raise 
child, 

6. Difficult Child. Impulsive, self-centered, and rebellious traits of child- 
hood prevail. Dependent, fearful aspects of childhood may also be present. 


f 
E 


D 
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Three professional clinicians who were knowledgeable in the principles of 
TA were asked independently to list those ACL adjectives that they considered 
to be particularly descriptive of the adaptive and maladaptive aspects of each 
ego state. After a subsequent discussion, the judges reached complete agree- 
ment on 15 positive and 15 negative adjectives for each of the Parent-Adult- 
Child states, These 90 adjectives from the ACL comprise the new TA scale 
and are presented in Table 1. On the positive side the Child ego state in Table 
1 is seen as curious, open to experience, spontaneous, and imaginative, while 
the Child's negative traits include fearfulness, impulsiveness, and dependency, 
The Rational Adult ego state is characterized by reasonableness, autonomy, 
and effective reality-testing, while the Irrational Adult is described as unre- 
alistic, defensive, and argumentative. A person with a healthy Parent phe- 
nomenological state is depicted as having introjected humanistic values 
(considerate, cooperative) and mores (mannerly), whereas an individual with 
a maladaptive Parent is viewed as having internalized a strict punitive parent 
(bossy, fault-finding, self-punishing). 4 

In scoring the TA scale, one point is given for each of the positive or OK 
aspects of the three ego states, while one point is deducted for each negative 
trait a person lists. Since a person's score is simply the algebraic sum of these 
values, the total possible score on the TA scale is —45 to +45. Subscale 


scores for each of the three ego states are computed in a similar manner. 


D. PRELIMINARY DATA 
the TA scale were obtained from a sample 


of 25 normal adults (12 males and 13 females). The adults зе v: ш 
the sense that they were not in treatment for psychological pro wn И s 
tient or outpatient) at the time of the study. The Ss were all гова es к 
the age range of the sample was 25 to 42. The mean ТА scale sco 


group was +17.5 with a standard deviation of 3.8. The Ss x m x = 
mama $s ae _ rn di tr a two week inter- 
ERR S Ss а to be .88 which suggests 


val. The test-retest correlation coefficient was e 
satisfactory test stability over a brief time period: female patients who 


; iven to five 
For comparison purposes, the г gei actice for a variety of neurotic 


were being treated by the author in private pra à e of 
Punta (intense phobias, chronic anxiety, К: ыа етй 
these patients was approximately 30 to 3 B. Tus ss reliminary evidence 
five patients was —4.0, standard deviation of 5.6. mn и ol ê 
for the validity of the ТА scale is seen in the fact tha 


Preliminary normative data for 
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neurotic Ss (—4.0) is considerably below that of the normal sample (+17.5). 
In working with neurotic patients this author has found it helpful to analyze 
Child, Adult, and Parent subscale scores to determine which, if any, of these 
ego states аге OK (i.e., many more positive than negative characteristics) 
and which are Not-OK. The TA scale has also been found useful by this 
writer in assessing therapeutic changes in ego states over time. 

The goal of reporting the development of the TA scale at this initial stage 
is to encourage future research with the instrument. In particular, there is a 
pressing need for normative and reliability studies, as well as for well-con- 
trolled validity studies. 
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VICARIOUS CONDITIONED REINFORCEMENT IN CHILDREN* 


Syracuse University 


SIDNEY J. ARENSON 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-six preschool boys and girls were assigned to three conditions 
which differed in the method of developing a green light as a conditioned rein- 
forcer for inserting a stylus into a hole, In one condition (Alone) the children 
were exposed to the light paired with direct reinforcement for the response, 
in another (Observation) they observed peers who were exposed to the light 
paired with direct reinforcement, and in a third (Control) they had no prior 
exposure, The effect of the light as a conditioned reinforcer on all children 
was subsequently measured by making it contingent on inserting the stylus 
into one of two holes. Children in the Observation condition chose the “light 
hole” significantly more than those in the Alone and Control conditions. An 
analysis of the number of children in each condition who made a significant 
proportion of choices of the “light hole” revealed that more children did so 
in the Observation and Alone conditions than in Control. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A number of investigators have found that conditioned reinforcers can be 
established to control the behavior of children (e. g., 5, 9, 10). These in- 
vestigators have paired buzzers and lights with candy and after such pairings 
have found that these stimuli can be used to mediate discrimination learning. 

Other investigators have found that reinforcing a model’s behavior can 
result in changes in an observer's behavior (e. g., 2, 3, 6)- This phenomenon 
has been called vicarious reinforcement, and when the term is used descrip- 
tively, “. . . a reinforcement may be called vicarious if giving it to a model 


changes the probability of a response in an observer” (4, p. 170). 
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Investigations of vicarious reinforcement have focused ой the effects of 
reinforcing а model on the subsequent matching behavior of an observer, 
There has been little research studying the effects of stimuli associated with 
the model's reinforcement on the subsequent performance of the observer. 
McGinley (8) attempted to develop a conditioned reinforcer through direct 
and vicarious reinforcement with college students, Ss observed a task per- 
former receive Tesponse contingent reinforcement which followed a colored 
light. Some observers merely observed the performer; others observed and 
received reinforcements (10 cents) dependent upon the performer’s response, 
Conditioning of the colored light as a reinforcer was measured on a subsequent 
task by preference for the color paired with reinforcement, Observers did not 
exhibit a significantly greater preference for the color paired with reinforce- 


In the present study, the stimulus that was observed to be paired with rein- 
forcement was then presented contingent upon a particular choice, and the 
effects of such presentation on that choice were measured. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 20 boys and 28 girls between the ages of 3 years, 7 months, and 
4 years, 11 months, attending a nursery school in Liverpool, New York. 
Twelve $$ were randomly assigned to each of three conditions —Observation, 
Alone, and Control—and 12 Ss served as models in the Observation condition. 
Availability of Ss was dependent on Classroom activities, so it was not possible 
to assign equal numbers of boys and girls to each condition. 


2. Apparatus 
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Two boards were painted white with a hole, .3125 inches in diameter, centered 
1 inch below the top, through which a stylus could be inserted. A target pat- 
tern of two red concentric circles was painted around the hole. The outside 
diameter of the target pattern was 1.375 inches. The other two boards were 
painted black and had no hole. Three of the four boards could be inserted 
into the display at one time. 

Three circles, 1 inch in diameter and covered with green transparent plastic, 
were cut in the top of the display panel. A six-volt light was behind each piece 
of plastic. A circle was centered above each of the three insert boards. Ex- 
tending from the back of the display board was the stylus. When the stylus 
was put into a hole, it made contact with a metal plate behind each insert 
board, The plates were activated by separate manual control switches mounted 
on the back of the display panel. Touching an activated metal plate com- 
pleted a circuit, and the green light above went on. The presentation of con- 
ditioning and test trials was accomplished by activation of the appropriate 
metal plate with the manual switches. 


3. Experimental Conditions 


In the Observation condition, 12 Ss observed models in a conditioning pro- 
cedure, and the observers were then tested. For five model/observer pairs, 
both model and observer were girls; in four pairs both were boys; and in the 
remaining three pairs the model was a girl and the observer a boy. In the 
Alone condition five boys and seven girls participated individually in the con- 
ditioning and test phases. In the Control condition, four boys and eight girls 
were given only the test. Я 

In the test phase of each condition, the conditioned reinforcing stimulus 
was on the right side of the display board for half of the Ss and on the left 
side for the other half. ; 

The 12 Ss in the Observation condition who performed as models provided 
no data for analysis. The combination of conditions and positions of the rein- 
forcing stimulus resulted in six groups, each comprised of six Ss. 


4. Procedure 


The Ss were conducted from their classroom to an experimental room by 


a male E, 

In the Observation condition, the model was s 
Panel, and the observer was seated to his right. Th 
Would each have а turn at playing a game. The display panel w 
with a white insert board with a hole in the center and a black ins 


eated before the display 
ey were told that they 
] was arranged 
ert board 
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on each side, The E demonstrated putting the "pointer" into the hole and 
said that sometimes a green light would come on. When the green light came 
on, the E would put a candy (M & M) into the S’s dish which was placed at 
his left. It was the child's dish, and when he finished he could have the can- 
dies, The series of 25 conditioning trials were then begun. Fifteen of the 
model's responses on a random Schedule produced the Breen light at which 
time the E put a candy into the S's dish. A partial reinforcement schedule 
Was used because Fort ( 5) found a weak secondary reinforcement effect in 
her continuous reinforcement group. After this conditioning the E put the 
candies into a bag, gave them to the model, and asked him to change places 
with the observer. For the test phase the E changed the white insert boards 


an individual S performed in both the conditioning and test phases. For the 
test phase, the display panel was rearranged, and the S was given the same 
instructions given to the observer in the observation condition, 

In the Control condition, an individual S performed only under the test 
phase arrangement, 


factors. There was a significant main effect of experimental condition [F (2, 
30) = 7.84, p < .01]. Neither the effect of position of light nor the interac- 
tion effect was significant, Since there was no significant effect of position of 
light, all further comparisons were made with the means of the experimental 
conditions combined over the two light positions, 

The mean number of correct Tesponses was 57.78 for the Observation 


"nr 
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condition, 49.75 for the Alone condition, and 42.67 for the Control condition. 
The critical difference technique (7, p. 93) was used to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of the difference between all pairs of means for the three conditions. 
The difference between the means of the Observation and Alone conditions 
was significant (d = 7.83, p < .05). This indicates that the presentation 
of the light had a significantly greater effect on the choice responses of Ss who 
had only observed the pairing of light and candy than on the choice responses 
of the Ss who had performed a response for which they had received candy 
paired with the light. The difference between the means of the Observation 
and Control conditions was also significant (d = 14.91, p < .01). The choice 
responses of Ss who had observed the pairing of light and candy were sig- 
nificantly more affected by presentation of the light than those of Ss who had 
had no exposure to the pairing of light and candy. The differences between 
the means of the Alone and Control conditions just failed to reach significance 
(d = 7.08, .05 > p > .10). 

In the test situation, if presenting the light following a choice of one or 
two responses has no effect, the hypothetical proportion of correct responses 
is .5. A proportion of correct responses greater than .68 is necessary for a 
significant deviation from the hypothetical proportion at the .05 level. All 12 
of the Ss in the Observation condition had a proportion of correct responses 
greater than .68, as did 10 out of 12 Ss in the Alone condition and five out 
of 12 in the Control condition, Comparisons of these frequencies between the 
three pairs of conditions by Fisher’s Exact Test revealed that both the Ob- 
servation and Alone conditions differed significantly from the Control condi- 
tion but did not differ significantly from each other. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of this study provide evidence for the successful development 
of a conditioned reinforcer by vicarious reinforcement. Nursery school chil- 
dren who observed a light paired with candy delivered as a reinforcer for a 
model's performance were significantly influenced by this experience. This 
was evidenced by their subsequent performance when the light was used as a 
reinforcer compared with the performance of children who had not had the 
vicarious experience. К ў 

The vicarious experience also had a greater effect than direct. experience 
With the light and candy. Ss in the Observation condition made significantly 
More correct responses than Ss in the Alone condition whose previous per- 
formance had been reinforced with candy paired with a light. The latter Ss 
did not make significantly more correct responses than Ss in the Control 
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McGinley (8), in his study with college students, failed to develop a con- 
ditioned reinforcer vicariously, Two differences between his study and the 
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EMPIRICAL VALIDATION OF DIAGNOSTIC SIMILARITIES 
FROM A STRUCTURAL PERSPECTIVE*! 


Naval Health Research Center 


DARREL EDWARDS AND SUSAN FICHMAN 


SuMMARY 


In an effort to establish definitive patterns of patient variables for the 
diagnostic categories used by psychiatry, this study investigated the similarity 
between diagnostic classes as perceived by psychiatrists when evaluating 
patients from their own caseloads. A grid method was used to evaluate the 
diagnostic process. Thirteen psychiatrists rated their own patients on the 
constructs generated from their own personal dimensions. An overall analysis 
of the data demonstrated that patients within a diagnostic category were 
Seen as more similar to one another than were patients from different diagnos- 
tic categories. Similarities between diagnostic classes showed that neurotic/ 
situational maladjustment, personality disorder/alcoholic, and psychotic/ 
alcoholic were the most similar pairs of unlike diagnoses. Examination of the 
Process of diagnosis showed the functional similarity between some diagnostic 
classes. Specific areas of diagnostic similarity were present in a system that 
Produced overall diagnostic clarity. Implications for the use of the grid 
method in psychiatric training were discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The effort to establish definitive patterns of patient variables for psychiatric 
diagnostic categories typically ends in frustrations. Previous research, focus- 
ing on patients’ symptoms, has exposed the confusing diagnostic picture 
Presented to the psychiatrist. In an attempt to extract unique symptom pat- 
terns for each diagnostic category, Nathan and his associates (5, 6, 7 ) pro- 
duced some unique factors for each diagnostic category and considerable 
Overlapping symptomology. Depression and anxiety were universal symptoms. 
Zigler and Phillips (9) extracted symptoms from 793 case studies in an 
effort to relate specific symptoms to specific diagnoses. Again, there was con- 
CIE .. 
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siderable overlap. Symptoms significantly related to one diagnosis were also 
related to other diagnoses. Their conclusion was that diagnosis does not 
represent clear symptom patterns. Working in a military setting, Ellis and 
Sells (3) found no reliable relationship between patients’ symptom patterns 
and diagnostic nomenclature, If diagnosis does not summarize unique symp- 
tom patterns, then the dynamics of diagnosis must be specified from other 
perspectives. Is the diagnostic process Systematic or are confusion and dis- 
order dominant? : 

In order to demonstrate areas of overlap between diagnoses, several inves- 
tigators have compared two diagnostic classes. In an examination of diag- 
nosis Edwards, Fichman, Bucky, and Berry (2) showed that patients di- 


chiatrists’ conceptual decision scheme. The 
similarity between diagnosti 
uating patients from their own caseloads, Г 


Structure of the Psychiatrists instead of pati 
a diagnosis, 


B. Метнор 


ical Center. The doctors had a mean time in practice postresidency of 2.0 
years, with a range of 1 to 12 years. 
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) and three alcoholics. Adjustments in the distribution of patients in each 
diagnostic category were made to accommodate differences in individual 
caseloads where a doctor was not able to fill all classes. Adjustments were 
made by having psychiatrists substitute patients from other diagnostic cate- 
gories when they had exhausted their cases from the requested category. 

Each patient was evaluated on 16 dimensions generated by the psychia- 
trist. Patients were scored with either a zero or a one to indicate whether the 
patient possessed a specific characteristic. This technique produced a 16 
dimensional profile for each patient. 


2. Data Analysis 


Each doctor's grid was analyzed individually with the following procedure. 
Every patient's profile was compared with every other patient's profile, The 
number of matches of ones or zeroes was totaled. The number of matches was 
a measure of similarity between patients. The higher the total, the greater 
the perceived similarity. 

To evaluate the similarity between diagnostic classes for psychiatrists, 
the similarity scores between diagnostic categories were totaled across pa- 
tients. For example, a similarity between psychosis and neurosis was the total 
similarity measure for all possible comparisons of psychotics and neurotics. 
Across patients, totals were calculated for all possible comparisons of unlike 
diagnostic categories (e.g, psychotic/neurotic, situational maladjustment/ 
Personality disorder, etc.). Patient totals were then totaled across all doctors, 
and means were computed. 

To determine whether patients within a diagnostic category were more 
similar to one another than patients from different diagnostic categories, the 
overall clarity of diagnostic categories was assessed. Scores were computed 
for all doctors on similarity of patients in the same diagnostic class, as well 
as similarity comparing patients from different classes. Two separate dis- 
tributions were formed: Group 1 for comparisons within the same diagnostic 
Category (e.g., personality disorder/alcoholic) and Group 2 for comparisons 
of patients in unlike diagnostic categories (e.g. psychotic/neurotic). These 
two distributions were compared with use of ¢ tests. 


C. RESULTS 
Mean similarity scores for all mismatched diagnostic comparisons are 
Presented in Table 1. £ tests for differences between groups were used to 
establish groups of diagnostic pairs with like levels of similarity. Group 1 
and Group 2 had within group similarity and significant differences between 
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TABLE 1 [ 

Юілсмоѕтіс SIMILARITY Scores FOR MISMATCHED DIAGNOSES A 

Diagnostic similarity score | 

Comparison Ny SD | 

Group 1 i 

Neurotic/situational maladjustment 9.69 248 | 

Personality disorder/alcoholic 9.51 2.06 l 
Psychotic/alcoholic 9.27 243 

Group 2 1 

Personality disorder/situational [ 

maladjustment 8.73 2.26 

Personality disorder/psychotic 8.71 2.71 | 
Personality disorder/neurotic 8.70 2.45 

Psychotic/situational maladjustment 8.46 2.38 i 
Psychotic/neurotic 8.30 2.43 

Alcoholic/situational maladjustment 8.30 2.71 \¢ 


Alcoholic/neurotic 7.95 2.87 
0 


groups, In Group 1, the neurotic/situational maladjustment, personality dis- | 
order/alcoholic, and psychotic/alcoholic comparisons had the highest similar- 
ity scores and were significantly greater than all other mismatch comparisons, 
The mean similarity measure within diagnostic classes (X — 10,05) was |. 
greater (¢ = 7.84, p< 01) than the mean similarity measure between di- 
agnostic classes (X — 8,75 ). The results indicated that diagnostic clarity was | 
present. Although some diagnostic categories overlap, the overall use of di- 
agnosis is to label patient similarities in a clear consistent manner, | 


D. Discussion 


develops from underlying psychiatric problems, such as depression, or is a 
manifestation of acting out. 

The information on personal perceptions of diagnostic similarity exposed 
the overall structure of diagnostic labeling. Using this procedure to examine 
each doctor's process can reveal the individual differences in cognitive or- 
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ganization associated with diagnostic structure. In some similarity 
jetween diagnostic categories may be a useful association. If nłurosis and 
situational maladjustment are similar on many dimensions but cleXly differ- 
ntiated on origin, those are useful discriminations. In other instances\similar- 
ty between diagnostic categories may produce confused labeling and in- 
fficient patient management. The method used in this study could be applied 
o individual clinicians to assess their diagnostic skills at various stages of 
heir training. Feedback information based on knowledge of the individual's 
liagnostic process could help shape more efficient cognitive processes, showing 
the points in each doctor's performance where confusion and clarity exist. 
[he similarity between diagnoses found in this study operationally defines 
he interaction among patient characteristics, symptom pattern, and clinical 
lecisions utilized by psychiatrists in arriving at a diagnosis. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE FACTOR SOLUTION TO THE MOTHER'S 
FORM OF THE PARENTAL ATTITUDE RESEARCH 
INSTRUMENT AND THE RELATIONSHIPS OF 
PARI FACTORS WITH SOCIAL CLASS 


Department of Psychology, University of Louvain, Belgium 


PauL Dr BOECK 


SUMMARY 


Some questions have arisen with regard to the traditional PARI factor 
solution: (a) Can an acquiescence response set (ARS) factor be found? (b) 
Can the dimensions of the circumplex model of maternal behavior be found 
in the PARI? (c) What is the influence of social desirability in the PARI? 
The factors of five factor analyses were rotated to test the adequacy of a 
proposed alternative factor solution with three factors: ARS, Autonomy vs 
Control, and Love vs Hostility. The results were positive. A second aim of 
the study was to verify the correlations of the PARI factors with social class 
in Belgian samples (Ns — 533 and 95 mothers, respectively, in two commu- 
nities). So far as the traditional factors are concerned, the results confirmed 
the findings in the U. S. The correlations of the alternative factors with social 
Class give an idea of the parental attitude correlates of social class, without 
being ARS confounded. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The traditional factor solution of the Parental Attitude Research Instru- 
ment (PARI) for mothers (unreversed form), consisting of three factors— 
Authoritarian Control, Hostility-Rejection, and Democratic Attitudes—can 
be questioned for two main reasons (2, 10, 11, 15, 17). First there is the 
influence of response sets on the factors in self-report tests in which state- 
ments are accepted or rejected. In many personality tests some factors have 
been interpreted as resulting from an acquiescence response set or social 
desirability (5). Therefore, it is worthwhile to investigate whether in the 
a, 
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PARI, too, there is an acquiescence or desirability factor. The second reason 
involves the fact that a PART factor solution has never been found that re- 
sembles the two bipolar factors of the circumplex model (9), though the PARI 
concepts are at the base of the maternal behavior ratings in which both di- 
mensions of the circumplex model are present. 

The influence of an acquiescence response set (ARS) on the PARI scores 
(unreversed form) has been exhaustively shown by several authors (1, 127 
13, 16). They wanted to know the role of the ARS in the existing PARI 
factors, Why hasn't anyone looked for a pure ARS factor? Such a factor is 
apparently found in other questionnaires (5). None of the traditional PARI 
factors can be considered an ARS factor. Authoritarian Control resembles 
it best. Most subscales have a high loading with the same sign on that factor, 
but there are a few exceptions: especially the subscales 1, 14, and 21 (which 
constitute the Democratic Attitudes factor) and sometimes 9 and 13 (which 
are the most important Hostility-Rejection subscales). On a PARI ARS 
factor, all subscales should have high loadings with the same sign. Finding 
a pure ARS factor would solve the difficulty stemming from the opposite 
meaning of two orthogonal factors: Authoritarian Control and Democratic 
Attitudes, 

Taking into account the above considerations and studies describing the 
broad dimensions in parental behavior (6, 7, 9), we may expect, after a 
wing three factors: 1) an 
e vs Hostility. 


Role and Irritability subscales (in other words, 
A second part of the present study aims to vi 


B. METHOD 
l. Samples 


Two samples were involved in the empirical study, Sample A consisted of 


533 out of 910 mothers whose cooperation was requested through the kinder- 
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gartens in Louvain, a Belgian university city. The age of the participants 
varied between 25 and 45 years of age. Sample B was composed in Aalst, a 
medium sized Belgian town where 498 mothers, aged between 23 and 60 
years, were asked by letter to cooperate. Ninety-five validly filled out ques- 
tionnaires were returned to us. The educational level of the mothers and 
their husbands was measured on a nine-point scale containing various educa- 
tional levels as we find them in Belgium, from 1 (primary school only) to 
9 (university degree). The occupational level (only husband's) varied from 
1 (unskilled laborer) to 9 (higher civil servant, lawyer, judge, superior 
officer, etc.). All levels of both nine-point scales were about equally repre- 
sented in both samples. 


2. Instruments 


Some difficulties arise concerning the measurement of ARS. Various ARS 
measures are poorly intercorrelated. ARS seems to be relatively specific 
and context bound so that the existence of the ARS has even been questioned 
(e. g., 8). Our definition of the ARS has been influenced by these findings and 
can be paraphrased as the proneness at the moment of testing, independent 
of the specific content, to agree on items similar to PART items. There is no 
reason to doubt the existence of such a specifically defined ARS, if one can 
find a high correlation between the sum of a series of opposite and PARI- 
like items with the factor scores of a PARI factor, loading highly all sub- 
Scales in the same direction. Therefore, eight pairs of opposite items, similar 
to the PARI items (as far as phrasing and contents are concerned), were in- 
serted into the list of PARI items as numbers 8, 16, 24, 32, etc? The sum of 
the scores of these 16 items was used as an ARS measure. 

In order to measure social desirability (SD) a Dutch version of the 
Marlowe-Crowne SD scale (4) was used. The test has a .78 KR20 reliability. 
The social desirability and ARS tests were administered only to sample B. 


3. Rotation Procedure 


The rotations to find the hypothesized three factors were performed on the 
factor matrices of Zuckerman et al. (17), Yater. et al. (15), Schludermann 
and Schludermann ( 11), and on the two factor solutions found after admin- 
tering the PART to samples A and B. The five matrices were orthogonally 
Totated to an hypothetic matrix (Procrustes rotation), containing three 
columns. The first column contains 23 times +1; the second consists of +1 


eed 


ie 
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for the subscales 1, 14, and 21, and —1 for the subscales 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, and 23. The third column has a +1 in 
rows 1, 14, and 21, and —1 in rows 9 and 13. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
l. Factor Solutions 


For both samples, A and B, the matrix of correlations between subscales 
was factored with use of the principal axes method. In the two cases only 
three factors were retained, since the fourth eigenvalue was smaller than one. 
The solutions were varimax rotated, and the resulting factors were so similar 
to the traditional factors that they may be referred to as Authoritarian Con- 
trol, Hostility-Rejection, and Democratic Attitudes. 

The results of the Procrustes rotations of the five factor matrices are given 
in Table 1. In all five matrices the three factors closely approach the postu- 
lated alternative factors, The first factor is a general factor that can be inter- 
preted as an ARS factor. The second and third factors can be considered the 
two circumplex model dimensions. In accordance with the circumplex model, 
democratic subscales load positively on both Autonomy vs Control and Love 
vs Hostility. The authoritarian subscales compose a dense cluster at the 
négative pole of the former. The subscales containing hostility are situated 
at se negative pole of Love vs Hostility, as is the case in the circumplex 
model, 

Table 2 gives the correlations in sample B between (a) the factor scores of 
the traditional and alternative PARI factors and (5) ARS and social desir- 
ability. In the traditional factor solution both the Authoritarian Control and 


Coss. TABLE 2 
LATIONS OF ACQUIESCENCE RESPONSE SET (ARS) AND SOCIAL DESIRABILITY (SD) 


— with Borm Кіхоѕ or PARI Factors 


PARI factors ARS Marlowe-Crowne SD 
Traditional 
Oritarian Control 60** 30** 
peostllity- Rejection 40** —20 
emocratic Attitudes 02 —08 
Alerative 
factor 74** 03 
олоту vs Control —20 —28** 
Ve vs Hostility 08 21* 


x 


Үй туы : 
„1€: Decimal points omitted. 
"con 
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Hostility-Rejection scores are subject to acquiescence, though the former 
more than the latter. In the alternative solution the situation is much clearer, 
since only the first factor correlates significantly with the ARS test. So the 
alternative position of the axes of the PARI factors yields a first factor which 
rather than Authoritarian Control can be considered an ARS factor, Subscales 
with opposite meanings have about the same positive loadings on it, and its 
factor scores are highly correlated with the ARS measure. The advantage of 
such a factor is that the factor scores of both other factors are freed from 
the influence of acquiescence in a satisfactory way. 

The positive correlation of Marlowe-Crowne SD with Authoritarian Con- 
trol is unexpected and is not due to ARS (rgp.ans = .139, n.s.). This relation- 
ship can be interpreted considering the positive correlation between Marlowe- 
Crowne SD and conformism and defensive attitudes (3). With use of an Atti- 
tude Social Desirability Scale the results might have been different, since 
Taylor (14) found a high but negative correlation of such an SD scale with 
Authoritarian Control. The negative correlation between Autonomy vs Con- 
trol and Marlowe-Crowne SD is in line with the positive correlation of the 
latter with Authoritarian Control. Less surprising is the positive correlation 
of Love vs Hostility with SD. Such a correlation has already been put forward 
as a hypothesis by Becker and Krug (1). 

None of the PARI factors can be identified as a social desirability factor. 
The correlations between SD and the factors are too low. 


2. Correlations with Social Class 


The correlations of the two kinds of PARI factors with three social class 
variables appear in Table 3. Authoritarian Control correlates negatively with 
mother’s own educational level in both samples. With the occupational level 
and educational level of the husband, the correlations are negative, but only 
significantly 50 in sample A. Democratic Attitudes does not correlate sig- 
nificantly with social class and neither does Hostility-Rejection. These find- 
ings confirm the summary of Becker and Krug on the subject (1). Anyway 
it remains a strange fact that lower classes are more authoritarian without 
being therefore less democratic. That problem does not exist any longer a$ 
to the correlations of social class with the alternative factors. The attitudes 
of Belgian lower class mothers, compared to the higher class mothers, could 
be described as follows: less giving of autonomy (more controlling) and less 
loving (more hostile), at least when one relies on sample A, which has the 
larger N. However, the correlations with Love vs Hostility are very low. The 
same trends can be seen in sample B, although they are not significant. In 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PARI Factors AND SOCIAL Crass 
Husband’s Husband’s Own 
PARI factors occupation education education 
Sample А (N = 428)8 
Traditional 
Authoritarian Control —48** —53** —42** 
Hostility- Rejection —09 —09 —06 
Democratic Attitudes 03 03 —04 
Alternative 
ARS factor —29** —31** —23** 
Autonomy vs Control 38** 42** 33** 
Love vs Hostility 12* 12* 10* 
Sample B (N — 95) 
Traditional 
Authoritarian Control —17 —20 —27** 
Hostility-Rejection —19 —19 —18 
Democratic Attitudes 16 12 14 
Alternative 
ARS factor —18 —23* —26* 
Autonomy vs Control 13 12 18 
Love vs Hostility 16 12 08 


both samples lower class mothers seem to agree more on the PARI statements 
than those of higher classes, In consequence of this negative correlation, the 
Correlations of the two alternative PARI factors with social class are lower 
than the Authoritarian Control correlation with social class. 

The results concerning the relationship between the traditional PARI fac- 
tors and both occupational and educational level, and the similarity of the 
factor patterns of the PARI in both the American and Belgian samples, 
Clearly show that in both countries the questionnaire has been understood in 

* same way and measures the same attitudes. 
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INVESTMENT PREFERENCES AND THE DESIRE FOR 
SECURITY: A COMPARISON OF MEN AND WOMEN* 


School of Education, Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 


Stuart H. BLUM 


SUMMARY 


A questionnaire designed to measure the degree of emphasis placed upon a 
desire for security in investment preferences was completed anonymously by 
90 men and 91 women. The difference between the mean security rating of 
the men when compared to that of the women was not statistically significant. 
However, a mean security rating for 64 men and women with the occupational 
orientation of teaching or civil service was higher than that for the 117 other 
participants in the study, the difference being statistically significant at the 
05 level. The results suggest that variables other than sex are more signifi- 
cantly related to a desire for security in decisions concerning investment 
preferences, and these results roughly parallel the findings of a previous study 
in the area of vocational choice. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For most people the primary source of financial consideration or decision 
results from their employment situation. In an earlier study (3) it was found 
that for one of the factors in the vocational area, the desire for security, men 
and women did not differ. Probably, for a large majority of individuals, the 
Second most important source of financial consideration or decision is asso- 
“lated with what is implied by the terms “savings,” “capital,” and “prop- 
erty.” The contemporary trend towards educational, occupational, social, and 
economic. equality of men and women suggested that women would now be 
оа in these investment decisions to an extent more equal to that of men. 
2 it seemed appropriate at this time to compare men and women with 
“spect to this trait of desire for security in the area of investment preferences. 
ere economic dislocations, such as currency instabilities, natural re- 

* inversions, and governmental defaults, are causing changes in the 
Manner in which several specific investments are perceived. For example, the 
TH 
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perception of municipal bonds and notes as safe or secure investments appears 
to have lessened with the development of financial difficulties in several cities 
in the United States. Because of this changing nature of specific investments 
and a primary interest in the psychological rather than the financial, the 
instrument used in the present study contained basic types of investments. 


B. METHOD 


From a sample drawn from groups in New York City and its suburban 
areas of professional and business people, clerical and kindred workers, semi- 
skilled to skilled personnel, housewives, and retired individuals, 181 ques 
tionnaires were anonymously completed by 90 men and 91 women. Age 
ranged from 18 to 81 years with an average age of approximately 37 years. 
Educational level ranged from 11 to 24 years of formal schooling with an 
approximate average of 15, In selection of the sample care was taken to obtain 
approximately equivalent distributions of age, educational level, and occupa- 
tional background for men as compared to women, This procedure was fol- 
lowed in order that any sex differences would not be partially a function of, 
for example, a greater proportion of one type of occupation occurring with 
one sex as compared to the other. 

The directions in the questionnaire requested a participant to assume, in 
a hypothetical situation, that he or she had received a sum of money equal 
to what for that individual was one year's typical income, with the stipulation 
that the money must be invested rather than spent. The individual was asked 
to indicate the percentage of the total sum that would be placed in each of 
four types of investments: (a) investments emphasizing safety of principal 
or store of value, but a low rate or no income; (5) investments emphasizing 
some risk and little or no income, but possibility of substantial rise or appre- 
ciation in value; (c) investments emphasizing a high rate of regular income, 
but little or no chance for appreciation in value and some small risk; and (d) 
investments emphasizing personal use as well as investment (e. g. a new 
house or jewelry). A desire for security rating was tabulated for each indi- 
vidual. 

The desire for security rating was based on previous judge agreement. The 
list of four investment types had been submitted to 14 judges who indepen- 
dently selected the one type of investment that best represented security, 
and the one type that least represented this characteristic. The judges were 
instructed not to select on the basis of what was personally desirable to them, 
but rather on their estimate of what would be generally accepted as security 
—what an individual particularly interested in security would make his or 
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her choice. These judges consisted of seven men and seven women who were 
qualified by training and/or experience in fields related to the present study, 
including psychology, economics, sociology, counseling, education, business and 
personnel management, human behavior research, stock and bond brokerage, 
finance and investment. All were college graduates, the majority possessing 
master's degrees or doctoral training, and six the doctoral degree. Investment 
emphasizing safety of principal, (a) above, was chosen by 10 judges as best 
representing security, and investment emphasizing some risk but possibility 
of appreciation in value, (5) above, was selected by 11 judges as least repre- 
senting security. Each of these judge agreements was significant at the .01 
level, as based on the probability of choosing an investment type by chance 
as against the sum of the probabilities of choosing the three other types 
through chance, with chi square corrected for the small size of the sample 
and with one degree of freedom. No other possible best or least choice ob- 
tained agreement by more than two judges. The desire for security rating 
Was obtained by subtracting the percent allocated to the least secure invest- 
ment type, (5) above, from that assigned to the most secure investment type, 
(a) above. In order that the rating would always be expressed as a positive 
value, the difference was converted to the empirically possible range of 0 to 
200. Thus, whenever the percentage for (b) was equal to the percent assigned 
by a participant to (a), the security rating was equal to 100; whenever (b) 
Was less than (a), the rating equalled 100 plus the difference; and whenever 
(д) was greater than (а) , the rating equalled 100 minus the difference. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the security rating results for men as compared to women. 
The difference between the means was not statistically significant. For each 
of the four types of investment listed, no significant difference was found 
between the mean percentage of choice by men as compared to that of women. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs or SECURITY RATINGS BY SEX AND OCCUPATION 
Group Mean 5р» N 
Sex 
Men 89.37 33.54 90 
Women 93.93 2743 91 
Occupation 
eaching and 
civil service 97.80 28.74 64 
Others 88.31 31,22 117 


Note: 1 
ote: The higher the rating the greater desire for security. 
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It was possible to obtain a substantial number of participants with occupa- 
tional orientations previously found to be associated with high desire for 
security in vocational choice. These individuals were either schoolteachers 
or worked in civil service. In an earlier study of college men (2) it was found 
that the mean security in vocational choice score among categories of antici- 
pated job situation was highest for civil service, and among categories of field 
of major study in colleges was highest for teaching. In the study that com- 
pared men to women (3) an additional finding was that the mean of a sub- 
sample with the occupational orientation of education was significantly higher 
than that of a subsample with the orientation of business, For the teaching 
and civil service subsample of the present study, as compared to the others 
in the total group, educational level and the ratio of men to women were 
approximately equivalent. The average age level of the teaching and civil 
Service group was substantially below that of the others, but this occurrence 
should not be an important limitation, since no relationship between age and 
Security rating was found (r — .00). The security rating findings for both 
these groups are also presented in Table 1. Individuals in teaching and civil 
Service evidenced more desire for security in their investment preferences 


than did the others, The difference between the means was significant at the 
:05 level. 


D. Discussion 
The results Suggest that men and women do not differ with respect to the 
emphasis placed upon a desire for security in their investment preferences. 
eneral types of occupational orienta- 


ficant sex difference, but the occurrence 


› for security in investment preference, 
roughly parallels the findings in the area of vocational Choice (3). It is thus 


ment, typically to stock market per 
thetical situation. Perhaps the most 
included an ancillary sex comparison with the finding that male subjects 


took greater risks in investing than did females. If risk-taking is considered 
as part of the converse of a di 


necessarily seem to conflict with the major finding of the present study, 
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however, since the two studies differed in time, type of subjects, instruments, 
scope, purpose, and level of statistical significance accepted. Baker's finding 
was based on the less stringent .10 level. 

Further research in the area of the psychodynamics of investing seems ap- 
propriate. The present investigation, however, has primarily sought to suggest 
an additional aspect of the desire for security, as well as a possible societal 
trend toward lesser intersex than intrasex differences for many measures of 
human behavior. 
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RELATION OF SEX TO PERCEIVED LEGITIMACY OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL INFLUENCE* 


Schools of Business, Auburn University and University of Tennessee, Martin 


ARTHUR С. BEDEIAN, ACHILLES А. ARMENAKIS, AND B. WAYNE KEMP 


SuMMARY 


Based on the hypothesis that many female managers experience job diffi- 
culties as a result of their failure to accept male-determined organizational 
behavior patterns, this study investigated the question, “Does sex, as an 
independent variable, contribute to differences in male-female perceptions 
of the legitimacy of various organizational influences?" Data collected from 
108 male managers and 145 female managers with use of the Schein-Ott 
Legitimacy of Organizational Influence Questionnaire were analyzed by 
Means of Fisher’s exact probability test and the coefficient of association 
asymmetric lambda, The findings indicated that factors other than sex play 
à major role in determining employee response patterns to the legitimacy of 
various organizational influences. This conclusion serves to throw doubt on 
numerous studies purporting to provide evidence that differences exist be- 
tween male and female organizational behavior patterns. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


To a large extent, the success of all managers, whether male or female, 
depends upon their ability to recognize and adjust to preferred behavior 
Patterns required for continued organization membership. This process is 
generally recognized and referred to as “organizational socialization” (16). 
It is the process by which an individual becomes aware of the goals, the 
Value System, and the norms of an organization. Its importance as an orga- 
National phenomenon cannot be underestimated. As Schein notes, 


The process is so ubiquitous and we go through it so often during our 
total career that it is all too easy to overlook it. Yet it is a process which 
can make or break a career, and which can make or break organizational 
Systems of manpower planning. The speed and effectiveness of socialization 
determine employee loyalty, commitment, productivity and turnover. The 
basic stability and effectiveness of organizations therefore depend upon 
their ability to socialize new members (15, p. 2). 
ЕЕ 
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To the extent that most organizations are male-dominated with male 
established goals, value Systems, and norms, it may be hypothesized that 
many female managers experience job difficulties because of their failure to 
accept male-determined organizational behavior patterns (i. e., to successfully 
learn new patterns of organizational socialization). On the basis of this hy- 
pothesis, the question may be raised: “Does sex, as an independent variable, 
contribute to differences in male-female perceptions of the legitimacy of 
various organizational influences—i, €., socialization efforts?” Stated differ- 
ently, “Do male and female managers have dissimilar perceptions regarding 
the legitimacy of various organizational influences?” 

The research reported here is an effort to provide some insight into the 
issue of sex based differences in organizational behavior. It does not attempt 
to explain the operation of organizational norms and values. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Data analyzed in the Present study were collected by means of the Schein- 
Ott Legitimacy of Organizational Influence Questionnaire (17, 18). This 
questionnaire is designed to measure managers’ perceptions of the legitimacy 
of organizational influence attempts upon employees in 55 behavior and 


Statement depending upon whether or not they feel it is legitimate for orga- 
nizational influence to be exerted in that area, 

stages. The questionnaire was personally 
І s employed by four firms located in the 
Midwestern and extreme Southeastern United States. In a second stage, 425 
xecutive officers of the 53 state assemblies 
(50 states, plus the District of Columbia, Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico) 
A men's Clubs of America, Of 425 question- 
naires sent, 225 were returned. Of this total, 145 respondents met the study's 


requirements of actually managing an industrial or business activity and 
having subordinates report directly to them. 


For purposes of comparison 
with use of Fisher's exact test 
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of statistical association between an independent variable and a dependent 
variable. For example, given sex (independent variable), how well can one 
predict response to a questionnaire item (dependent variable)? 

The importance of using lambda (X) in conjunction with a nonparametric 
test of significance cannot be overemphasized. Hays (7) concludes as follows: 


. . . the significance level alone tells almost nothing about the strength 
of association. Usually we want to say something about the predictive 
strength of the relation as well. If there is the remotest interest in actual pre- 
dictions using the relations studied then А measures are worthwhile (p. 749). 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the 55 items that comprise the Schein-Ott Legitimacy of 
Organizational Influence Questionnaire, as well as the results of the statistical 
analysis of the data. From a glance at the р values and their statistical sig- 
nificance it could be superficially concluded that the independent variable 
Sex accounted for the differences in response patterns. This would be espe- 
cially true if concentration were focused on the number of significant р 
values and their magnitude. However, Table 1 also presents asymmetric 
lambda which indicates the degree of association between respondent sex and 
Questionnaire response. 

Application of both Fisher's exact probability and A points out that sex 
һай по effect on responses for 52 of the 55 questionnaire items. The remain- 
ing three questionnaire items that do show a slight sex based influence ac- 
count for less than 5% of the explainable total male-female response varia- 
tion: item 5 (“attitudes toward unions”) accounts for roughly 2% of the 
explainable variance; item 13 (“activity in recruiting prospective employees"), 
Toughly 2%; and item 42 (“amount of company work taken home"), less 
than one-tenth of 1%. Again, the remaining questionnaire items, while largely 
Statistically significant, are not explainable on the basis of sex; i. e., no sta- 
tistical association can be said to exist between the remaining 52 items (de- 
Pendent variables) and the independent variable sex. Thus, there seems to 
ian basis to conclude that sex in this situation played a significantly 
3 rent tole in the successful “organizational socialization” of female man- 
Bers than it did for male managers. 


D. DISCUSSION 


n results of this analysis serve to shed questions on the conclusions of 
erous related research efforts. Regarding item 1 in Table 1 (“importance 
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of getting along with others"), some evidence exists purporting that women 
show a greater concern than men for the “socioemotional” aspects of employ- 
ment (4). The present study, however, did not uncover any sex based differ- 
ences in this area. 

Empirical research findings that relate to item 34 (“temperament exhibited 
on job"—i. e., excitable or phlegmatic or aggressive or passive, etc.), item 11 
(“willingness to play politics to get ahead"), and item 14 (“competition with 
peers for promotion") are also of interest. If playing politics" can be related 
to aggressiveness, there is evidence that supports the view that males are 
more "aggressive" than females (11). On the other hand, the possible male 
versus female uniqueness of "competitiveness," as inferred in item 14, is 
wide-open for debate. Crowley, Levitin, and Quinn (4) report findings that 
indicate the belief that “women are less interested than men in promotions 
is a half-truth." Miner (13), in a survey comparing male and female managers 
and educational administrators, found no consistent differences in the desire 
of men and women to manage. Vinacke (20), Bond and Vinacke (2), and 
Uesgi and Vinacke (19), however, have concluded that women adopt an 
anticompetitive stratezy as related to sex role. Lirtzman and Wahba (9) 
have challenged this view, contending that many coalitional behavior patterns 
are а result of situational factors and due largely to traditional cultural role 
definitions. Again, the present study revealed no differences in any of the 
above items as they related to sex, 

Lastly, at least five studies have been conducted that relate to item 37 
(“manner of supervising subordinates”). The present study indicated that 
no explainable variance existed in this area associated with sex. Day and 
Stogdill (3) found that male and female supervisors occupying similar posi- 
tions and performing similar functions demonstrate similar leadership be- 
havior and are equally effective, at least as evaluated by their subordinates. 
Work by Lyle and Ross (10) supports this finding. The work of Denmarke 
and Diggory (6), Sadler (14), Helmich (8), and Chapman and Luthans (3); 
however, present somewhat contrasting views. Megargee (12) and Bartol (1) 
investigated male-female leader need for dominance as related to performance 
and satisfaction. Their work, however, is more complementary than reinforc- 
ing in nature. Perhaps the most accurate conclusion based on the above find- 
ings might be that the style of a good leader depends upon the requirements 
of the situation. If so, perhaps the most important characteristic of a good 


leader is the ability to adapt his/her leadership style to the situation in 
which he/she is operating. 


20, 
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A COMPARISON OF THE WISC AND WISC-R IN 
A JUVENILE DELINQUENT POPULATION* 


Texas Research Institute of Mental Sciences and University of Rochester Medical School 


KENNETH S. SOLWAY, ERNEST FRUGE, J. Rav Hays,’ 
JoAnn Copy, AND STEVEN GRYLL? 


SUMMARY 


WISC and WISC-R subtest and JỌ scores were compared in two samples 
of juveniles referred to a large metropolitan juvenile probation department 
(Ns = 180 and 185, respectively). The samples were equated for age, sex, 
tace, and grade level. Significant differences were found on six of the 10 sub- 
tests, There were also significant differences between WISC and WISC-R 
Scores on the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale scores. In each case the 
WISC-R score was lower than the WISC score with the exception of the 
Arithmetic subtest. We conclude from these data that juvenile delinquents 
score significantly lower on the WISC-R than on the WISC. Psychologists 
using the WISC-R where the WISC had been previously used should educate 
their referral sources and other users of scores from the WISC-R to the dif- 
ferences in the test scores between the WISC and WISC-R. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Over the past few years there has been increasing criticism of use of 
Standardized tests in the evaluation of culturally deprived populations. A 
Case m point was the 1968 A.P.A. Convention where the Black Psychological 
Association called for a moratorium on all psychological or educational testing 
7 schools with students from culturally deprived backgrounds as reported 
y Cleary, Humphreys, Kendrick, and Wesman (3). There appeared to be 
àn implicit assumption that a more representative normative sample and 
T Content changes in the WISC would provide a more equitable data base 
h роп group for populations that have been traditionally considered 
ui E lage in standardized tests of intelligence. These types of criti- 

well with the timing of the introduction of the revised WISC. 
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There was an attempt to obtain for the WISC-R a normative sample that 
was more racially, geographically, and socioeconomically representative of 
the American culture than the 1949 WISC sample. Wechsler (10) attempted 
to modify the content of the scales in order to eliminate items that were ob- 
solete or differentially unfair to particular groups of children. Wechsler (10) 
found correlations between the WISC-R and other measures of intelligence 
including the WPPSI, WAIS, and Stanford-Binet. Kaufman (5) found the 
WISC-R factor structure similar to the WISC. Few investigators, however, 
have reported systematic comparison of the WISC with the WISC-R. With 
the widespread use of the WISC in important educational, therapeutic, and 
legal decision making, one may predict an inevitable shift to the use of the 
WISC-R. It, thus, seemed desirable to examine differences in measured intel- 
lectual functioning that are produced by a change in test format and/or 
standardization procedures. The present study was designed to provide initial 
normative data on a delinquent population for the WISC-R and to determine 


any differences resulting from the use of the WISC or WISC-R in assessment 
of delinquent populations, 


B. METHOD 
l. Sample 


Ss were juveniles referred for Psychological evaluation through a large 
metropolitan juvenile Probation department, The WISC sample consisted 
of 180 consecutive referrals for intellectual assessment. The WISC-R sample 
consisted of 185 consecutive referrals, While using the same Ss in both test 
administrations is Possible, this type of design in this population has at least 
one severe limitation: Ss would be administered tests in different contexts. 


2. Procedure 


Standard administration Procedures were used for both the samples. Scale 
Scores were derived for each S on 10 subtests of the WISC and WISC-R, as 
well as Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQs. 


3. Demographic Variables 


Ss from both Groups were randomly discarded to equate for the demo- 
graphic variables. Chi square was used to examine any differences between 
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les on the demographic variables. There were no significant differ- 
ıe to sex (x? = .38, df = 1, p > .25); race, using white, black, and 
merican (X? = .09, df = 2, p> .25); grade level, using grade 5 
‚ 7, 8, 9, and grade unknown (x? = 3.82, df — 5, p > .25); or age, 
younger, 12, 13, 14, and 15 or older (x? = 3.76, df = 4, p > .25). 
oups were statistically equivalent with respect to the demographic 
mined. 


C. RESULTS 


risons of subtest scores and IQs revealed significant differences 
the WISC and WISC-R samples. Five subtests were significantly 
he WISC-R sample: Similarities, Picture Completion, Block De- 
t Assembly, and Coding. Only the Arithmetic subtest was higher 
C-R sample. Both Performance and Verbal IQs were significantly 
e WISC-R sample, and the WISC-R Full Scale /Q was found to 
ntly lower than the WISC Full Scale IQ. The ¢ tests performed on 
ces between Verbal and Performance IQs for both samples were 
(WISC, / 4.08, df = 358, p < .01; WISC-R, t= 2.37, df= 
.05). 


р. DISCUSSION 


vera 1 results parallel those reported by other investigators using 
plex designs and evaluating mainly special education students (1, 


4 TABLE 1 
or WISC anp WISC-R Scores rog Two ALLEGED DELINQUENT SAMPLES 
WISC WISC-R t 
83.01 79.20 2.35* 
89.46 82.95 3.67*** 
84.74 79.57 3.05** 
5.94 5.81 46 
pn 7.68 7.15 
6.20 7.23 3.68*** 
9.56 6.60. 8.39*** 
6.14 6.43 89 
letion 9.13 7.96 SIE Wa 
ngement 7.95 8.10 0 
8.52 7.36 3.64 
embly 9.09 8.09 2.84** 
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4, 8). Swerdlik (8) employed a counterbalanced design to evaluate WISC/ 
WISC-R discrepancies (V = 171). The WISC-R produced lower Full Scale, 
Verbal, and Performance IQs, as was found in the present study. Swerdlik 
also reported that Similarities displayed the largest discrepancy among the 
subtests, followed by Coding, 

The low overall /Qs reported in the present study reflect the fact that many 
of the referrals were made to rule out the possibility of mental retardation, 
One may speculate that if these Ss had been discarded, the sample’s scores 
would probably have been similar to the reported /Qs of delinquents as re- 
ported by Caplan (2): i. e., approximately 90, Full Scale. The significant 
difference between Full Scale IOs on the WISC and WISC-R has definite 
implications for the interpretation of 105. If delinquents represent a culturally 
deprived group which was handicapped on the WISC, then the present find- 
ings clearly indicate that they are even more handicapped on the WISC-R. 
Swerdlik’s (8) data also indicate that the discrepancy between WISC and 
WISC-R IQs may be even Breater for nonwhite samples than for white 
samples. The WISC-R may be more accurate in terms of comparing the mea- 
sured current performance of an individual to a more representative popu- 
lation, but pragmatically, if 10 are viewed as absolute by educational and 
legal authorities, then more delinquent children will be classified as mentally 
retarded and fewer will be eligible for a variety of therapeutic placements. 
This raises the issue of how the discrepancies in test scores will be handled 
in legal, educational, and therapeutic settings. IOs should not be simply 
viewed as absolutes. Decisions should be based instead on the integration of 
a broad range of clinical data as well as careful consideration of the indi- 
vidual’s social situation and history, It is also imperative that test users take 
pains to educate their referral Sources with respect to the relativity of test 
scores, 

It is interesting to note that Verbal IQ was significantly lower than Per- 
formance on both the WISC and the WISC-R. Wechsler (9) specified such 
a Verbal/Performance discrepancy as one of the three intellectual patterns 
characteristic of adolescent sociopaths. The other two general patterns are 
(a) the sum of Object Assembly and Picture Arrangement are greater than 
the sum of Block Design and Picture Completion; and (5) Object Assembly 
and Picture Arrangement are ranked the highest of the subtests, and among 
the lowest are Arithmetic and Information. With the exception of the upward 
shift in Arithmetic from the WISC to the WISC-R, the WISC-R data seem 
to fit these last two criteria better than the WISC data as reported by Solway, 
Cook, and Hays (6) and Solway, Hays, Roberts, and Cody (7). 
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Interpretation of the shifts in particular subtests is at best speculative. It 
would be very difficult to design a study to identify the causes of the sig- 
nificant drop in test scores; however, a number of hypotheses may be gen- 
erated to explain the drop. The first factor would be the change in the charac- 
teristics of the normative sample, The new normative sample compared with 
the original sample is more competent in visual-motor coordination (Object 
Assembly, Block Design, and Coding) as well as nonlinguistic concentration, 
attention, and reasoning (Picture Completion). Such changes reflect the in- 
creasing emphasis on early childhood education, such as perceptual motor 
functioning in preschool and elementary grades. A similar shift in emphasis 
may also account for the significant increase in Arithmetic. From another 
perspective one might hypothesize that lower socioeconomic groups tend to 
encourage perceptual-motor competencies over traditional, academic verbal 
skills, and the new normative sample has a better representation of these 
subgroups. The normative home environments of juvenile delinquents which 
are lower than average in socioeconomic class might not foster the develop- 
ment of an individual's competencies, so they have fallen farther behind in 
comparison to this new sample relative to the origional WISC sample. Attrib- 
uting the drop in Similarities to changes in the normative sample does not 
seem to fit as well intuitively, as ascribing the shift to changes in test format. 
Wechsler (10) details two major changes in the structure of the Similarities 
subtest: first, the analogy items were dropped and, second, on the WISC-R 
children were now given an example of a two-point response if their first 
Tesponses to items 5 and 6 were inadequate. As Wechsler states, this practice 
of coaching was added to “help establish the proper ‘set? for the remaining 
items” (10, p. 12). Analogies might have been easier than other Similarities 
items for delinquents, or perhaps they could not make use of the coaching 
to establish a new “set” as normal children could. 

The possibility that the nouns for the Similarities test on the WISC were 
Poorly constructed in the first place is supported by the present data. A 
major change in the overall structure of the test involved a switch in the 
tore of subtests, On the WISC-R the verbal and performance subtests 

* now given in alternating order. As in the case of Similarities, the shifting 
N pose more problems for juvenile delinquents than for normal indi- 
E. E requirement to shift sets from subtest to subtest may have 
M ling effects on the performance scores of delinquents. Wechsler de- 
dug only minimal changes in the content and administration of the Arith- 
BE and the shift upwards in this subtest is therefore difficult to 

for in terms of changes in test format. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE YOM KIPPUR WAR ON ANXIETY 
LEVEL IN ISRAELI CHILDREN*! 


Tel-Aviv University 


ROBERTA M. MiLGRAM AND Norman A. MILGRAM 


SUMMARY 


Peacetime and wartime anxiety levels in fifth and sixth grade Israeli boys 
| and girls (N = 85) were compared as a function of sex, socioeconomic status, 
degree of war related stress, and self-concept. The Sarason General Anxiety 
Scale and the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale had been administered to the 
children in May, 1973. The anxiety scale was readministered along with a 
War stress questionnaire during the Yom Kippur War in December, 1973. 
The general anxiety level of the children nearly doubled, with the children 
who reported the lowest peacetime anxiety levels reporting the highest war- 
time levels. Contrary to expectation, the rise in anxiety level was not related 

to personal war stress or to self-concept. 


А, INTRODUCTION 


Most studies of children’s reactions to war were done during World War II, 
were based principally upon anecdotal reports and observations, and con- 
centrated upon immediate reactions to wartime stress. These studies concluded 
that severe pathological reactions to stress were the exception rather than 
the rule among children (1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 11) and that their occurrence reflected 
anxiety of parents or other adults in the child’s immediate environment. In 
One of the first studies to measure the effect of wartime stress on children by 
means of standard psychometric instruments, Ziv and Israeli (14) compared 
Children of shelled versus nonshelled Israeli kibbutzim and found equally low 
anxiety levels in both groups. They offered several explanations for their 
findings: the successful adaptation over time (7) of shelled children to inter- 
TEN bombardment, the highly cohesive setting in which kibbutz children 
ей and from which they derived strong social support, and the sense of 
e 
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security and confidence in the Israeli army which kibbutz children shared 
with the general population. 

The present study conducted in wartime differed from that of Ziv and 
Israeli (14) in the nature of the objective stress, in the psychological climate 
that prevailed after the Yom Kippur War in 1973, and in the research pop- 
ulation and design. The peacetime anxiety level of urban children was com- 
pared to their wartime anxiety level when the national mood was less con- 
fident and secure than before. Changes in general anxiety were examined as 
a function of two aspects of war stress: the general war stress experienced 
by all Israeli children and the more specific intense personal stress experienced 
by individual children, A rise in anxiety was predicted, with the magnitude 
of the rise associated with the magnitude of personal stress, Furthermore, 
children with personality characteristics associated with ego strength and 
better coping ability (i. e., positive self-concept and a lower level of anxiety) 
Were expected to rise less in anxiety during wartime than children with less 
positive personality characteristics, 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Ss were 85 Israeli children (42 boys and 43 girls) in Grades 5 and 6 of 
two Tel-Aviv Schools, one upper-middle class and one lower-middle class. 


2. Materials 


The Wallach and Kogan (13) version of the Sarason scale (20 items) of 
general anxiety was translated into Hebrew, Internal analyses of the scale 
including item-total score correlations and split-half reliabilities yielded highly 
eb results including a Kuder-Richardson correlation coefficient of 

The Israeli translation of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (5) was utilized 
as a multidimensional Personality measure because of its widespread use and 
the availability of Israeli norms. This scale consists of 100 items to which 
Ss answer yes or no and yields 29 scores including measures of self-esteem. 

The measure of Personal stress consisted of questions on how many mem- 

, 
family contact during the war with the soldier (letters, phone calls, and 
leaves), and the occurrence of injury to family members in the Yom Kippur 
War or in any of Israel's previous wars. Children were not asked on the 
questionnaire if a family member was killed in the war; the E obtained this 
information from the teachers. 
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The personality and anxiety scales were group administered in two sessions 
inlate May of 1973 as part of a school-related study, four months before the 
Yom Kippur War. The anxiety scale was administered a second time along 
with the personal stress questionnaire оп December 11, 1973, while the 
Israeli army was still completely mobilized. The children were tested in their 
regular classrooms on both occasions. 


C. RESULTS 


Means and SDs of peacetime and wartime anxiety by sex and social class 
are reported in Table 1. General anxiety scores were subjected to a three-way 
analysis of variance: peacetime/wartime X boys/girls X upper-/lower-middle 
class, The F ratio for the main effect of peacetime/wartime was F (1, 84) — 
12.54, p < 001. The magnitude of the rise was most impressive, with wartime 
Scores approximately double peacetime (6.91 versus 13.41). 

There were two significant interactions: peacetime/wartime X sex [F 
(1, 84) = 12.57] and peacetime/wartime X social class [F (1, 84) = 20.45, 
fs < 001]. Application of Dunn’s test for an overall .05 level of significance 
leads to rejection of the null hypothesis when the ¢ value exceeds 2.60. The 
tise in wartime anxiety was greater for boys (# = 8.97) than for girls (t= 
2.18) and greater for upper-middle class children (# = 8.25) than for lower- 
middle class children (¢ = 3.49). The result was a reversal of the relative 
position of anxiety scores of sex and social class groups in wartime: boys who 
were lower than girls in anxiety in peacetime reversed position and were 
higher in anxiety in wartime; similarly, upper-middle class children who re- 
Ported less anxiety than lower-middle class children in peacetime reported 
more in wartime. 

E Nnexpected finding of an inverse relationship between the peacetime 
E е anxiety scores of sex and social class comparison subgroups led 
n examination of the relationship of anxiety scores within each group. 


TABLE 1 
Means anD SDs or PEACETIME AND WARTIME GENERAL ANXIETY 
BY SOCIETY, SEX, AND SOCIAL CLASS 


American Israeli Israeli 
peacetime® peacetime — - wartime 
5 Group › Mean SD Mean SD Mean 
iu 
Gir 531 4.55 5.83 451 14.94 3.79 
Middle с 7.15 4.54 8.10 511 11.91 459 
Lower clas’ ~ = 4.66 3.88 14.57 407 
ruis — = 9.24 4.84 12.27 457 


р; 
ata reported by Wallach and Kogan (13). 
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Pearson product-moment correlations were computed between peacetime and 
wartime anxiety scores. Correlation coefficients were —.63 and —.50 for 
upper-middle class boys and girls, respectively, and —.66 and —.49 for lower- 
middle class boys and girls, respectively, all significant at the .01 level, These 
highly significant correlations, all negative in direction indicated that here 
again, given the overal] rise, those who were initially lower in anxiety within 
а given group rose the most. 

We next examined whether every child rose on anxiety. The percentage 
of children whose wartime anxiety scores exceeded their peacetime scores 
was 75.3 (chi square — 20.76, df = 1, p < .001). Comparison of frequencies 
by subgroup for anxiety yielded a chi square of 17.24, df = 3, p < 001, 
indicating that while the anxiety of the majority of children did rise, that 
of one subgroup of children, lower-middle class girls, was as likely to drop 
in wartime as to rise. 

The relationship of peacetime/wartime change in anxiety to the degree 
of personal stress and to self-concept was next examined. Change scores, 
wartime minus peacetime anxiety, were split at the median of each sex and 
social class group. Stress and self-concept scores were subjected to separate 
three-way analyses of variance: change score above/below median X. boys/ 
girls X upper-/lower-middle class, There was no significant main effect for 
the change score and no significant interactions for either stress or self- 
Concept. It was concluded that neither the amount of personal involvement in 
the war nor self-concept was associated with rise in anxiety in wartime. 


D. Discussion 


The Yom Kippur War had a powerful impact on the anxiety level of a 
sample of urban Israelj boys and girls of upper-middle and lower-middle class 
backgrounds. This heightened wartime anxiety obtained because hostilities 
had not ceased and because these children, not insulated from the realities 
of war, were aware that 2500 men had been killed, and shared the general 
apprehension of the society. 

The rise in wartime anxiety may be best understood in terms of Spiel- 
berger’s theoretical and operational distinction between trait and state алх- 
lety (12). Trait anxiety refers to unpleasant feelings characterizing a child 
over time, how he generally feels, State anxiety refers to identical unpleasant 
feelings that a child feels at a Particular moment in time in a particular 
situation. Cattell (3) has argued that trait and state anxiety are invariably 
confounded. Trait anxiety is always measured in a particular testing situation 
which elicits some degree of state anxiety. Similarly, the measurement of 
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state anxiety invariably includes characteristic trait anxiety as well. The 
peacetime score on the Sarason scale may be seen primarily as a measure of 
trait anxiety, while the elevation in the wartime over the peacetime score 
reflects primarily state anxiety. Peacetime anxiety scores of our Ss were highly 
similar to those reported by Wallach and Kogan in 1965 (13) for American 
children in the same age range (cf. Table 1), while wartime scores were highly 
disparate. 

We had expected a positive relationship between peacetime and wartime 
anxiety; i. e., children initially higher in trait anxiety would show a rise equal 
to, if not greater than, that of those initially lower because the latter are 
supposedly better able to cope with stress. We found instead a negative 
relationship between these scores both between and within sex and social class 
groups: children with the lowest peacetime scores received the highest war- 
time scores and vice versa. The phenomenon of regression to the mean could 
not account for this negative relation of test-retest scores, since ordinary test- 
retest as reported elsewhere (10) yields a positive correlation of about --.70 
and not a negative correlation in the —.49 to —.66 range. One might argue 
that the changes in anxiety during wartime merely reflected changes in de- 
fensiveness, with children who initially denied anxious feelings finally ac- 
knowledging in wartime a high degree of anxiety. However, no relationship 
was found between the rise in anxiety in wartime and the two defensiveness 
subscales of the Self-Concept Scale. 

A possible explanation for the unexpected result is that children who 
viewed the world as relatively anxiety provoking and who were thereby ac- 
Customed to high levels of anxious feelings even in peacetime reacted with 
less additional anxiety to war than children who usually viewed the world 
as less threatening and anxiety provoking and who were relatively unac- 
Customed to feelings of anxiety. 

The assumption that trait anxiety remains the same in wartime as in 
Peacetime and that all children experience war-related state anxiety leads to 
the expectation of higher anxiety scores in wartime for all children. Such 
mde Situation for most, but not all children. Wartime anxiety was ac- 
the ang than peacetime for some children. A possible explanation is that 
m ildren initially highest in trait anxiety, the lower-middle class girls, 
hash ш the objective stress of war a reality focus for disturbing feelings, 

ОУ reducing anxiety in much the same way that the development of 
Phobias may relieve intense feelings of previously free floating anxiety. 
e M Stress was also found to be unrelated to the wartime rise in anx- 
: Une possible explanation is that the level of personal involvement of 
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this particular sample was low and that there was a restriction of range among 
Ss. Means and SDs for the four subgroups were 5.76 (6.52) and 5.48 (3.87) 
for upper-middle class boys and girls, respectively, and 9.67 (7.43) and 
8.64 (7.41) for lower-middle class boys and girls, respectively. These scores 
do not support the proposed explanation, since they indicate that on the 
average at least one family member per $ was mobilized, and, although no 
deaths occurred, some children reported injuries to their fathers and/or 
brothers. In retrospect, the assumption that objectively equivalent stress 
situations elicit the same subjective reactions in children was probably erro- 
neous. The actual impact of the Yom Kippur War on a given child was not 
adequately measured by simply summing the objective facts of the family's 
military involvement, 

The rise in anxiety in Israeli children is viewed as of temporary duration. 
When hostilities cease and a period of relative calm ensues, anxiety is ex- 
pected to return to its prewar level. This expectation is based upon the fact 
that these children, who had already experienced two previous wars (The 
Six Day War and The War of Attrition), were as low in anxiety as a com- 
parable American sample (9, 13), 
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CHILDREN’S SELF-EVALUATION OF PERFORMANCE AS А 
FUNCTION OF SEX, AGE, FEEDBACK, AND 
SEX-TYPED TASK LABEL* 


Bradley University 


CLAIRE ETAUGH AND JUDITH КОРР! 


SUMMARY 


Children in grades 3 and 5 (N = 160) performed a task which was labeled 
either sex-appropriate or sex-inappropriate. Following the task, prearranged 
feedback (success or failure) was provided, and the children evaluated the 
importance of ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck in determining their 
performance. Girls attributed failure to lack of ability more than did boys. 
Further, girls but not boys attributed failure to poor ability more than they 
attributed success to good ability, Successful boys emphasized ability more 
than luck, whereas successful girls did not. Sex-typed labeling of the task 
did not influence causal attributions, performance, ot the attractiveness of 
the task to the child. Third and fifth graders displayed similar patterns of 
causal attribution, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent studies indicate that achievements of females are evaluated less 
highly than are identical achievements of males (e. g., 4, 7, 8, 10, 14). One 
explanation for this finding is that male and female performances may be 
‘scribed to different causes. According to attribution theory (16), the out- 
pome of performance is attributed in varying degrees to four causal factors: 
ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck. These factors can be classified along 
PP dimensions: variability (unstable vs. stable) and locus of control (in- 
“mal us. external). Ability is considered stable and internal; effort, unstable 
gs {у а; task, stable and external; and luck, unstable and external. The 
| ‘ution model (16) proposes that expected outcomes will be attributed to 
able factors, whereas unexpected outcomes will be attributed to unstable 


а H 
Ctors. It follows that differing expectations of performance by males and 
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females on sex-related tasks should lead to differences in causal attributions, 
Success on a task appropriate to an individual's sex, or failure on a task ap- 
propriate to the opposite sex, are relatively expected outcomes which should 
therefore be attributed to stable factors. Failure on a task appropriate to 
one’s sex, or success on a task appropriate to the opposite sex are relatively 
unexpected outcomes which are more likely to be attributed to unstable 
factors (2, 3, 6). In support of these hypotheses, it has been found that 
observers more often attribute success on a masculine task to ability when 
the performer is male and to effort or luck when the performer is female (2, 
3, 6). Furthermore, a female’s failure on a masculine task has been attributed 
more to lack of ability than a comparable failure by a male (3). 

Studies in which individuals evaluate their own performance, rather than 
that of others, seldom have manipulated the sex-appropriateness of the task. 
Farris and Deaux (5) found that regardless of sex-typing of task or outcome 
(i e., success or failure), adult males attributed their performance to ability, 
while females attributed theirs to luck and other variable factors. Little is 
known, however, about the development of sex differences in causal attribu- 
tions of one’s own behavior. In one recent study (13), boys and girls eval- 
uated reasons for their success or failure on a task, but sex-typing of the task 
was not varied, nor were developmental trends examined. 

The primary purpose of the present study was to examine boys’ and girls’ 
causal attributions of their success or failure on a task labeled either feminine 
or masculine. Two age groups were included in order to assess possible de- 
velopmental trends. Task performance and attractiveness of the task also 
were examined. Montemayor (12) found that the performance of first and 
second graders was best when the task was labeled sex-appropriate and poorest 
when it was labeled sex-inappropriate. In addition, the sex-inappropriate label 
reduced the attractiveness of the task, The present study investigated whether 
the performance of somewhat older children, and their attraction to a task, 


also were influenced by sex-typed labels. A task similar to that used by 
Montemayor was employed. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 
The Ss were 80 third-grade and 80 fifth-grade children whose mean ages 
were 8.6 and 10.5 years, respectively. The children attended public schools 
in a rural midwestern community. At each grade level, 10 girls and 10 boys 
were assigned randomly to one of four conditions: girl label—success; git! 
label—failure; boy label—success; boy label—failure. 
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2. Materials 


The figure of a clown 1.52 m tall was painted on a large piece of plywood 
which was propped in a vertical position. The clown had short hair and wore 
a one-piece multicolored outfit with baggy sleeves and trousers. This male 
version of the clown was referred to as Mr. Munchie. The addition of woolen 
braids and bangs, a lace collar, necklace, and lace cuffs around wrists and 
ankles converted the clown to a female called Mrs. Munchie. Attached to the 
down's middle was a coffee can, The child's task was to throw as many mar- 
bles as possible into the can within a 13-second period. 


3. Procedure 


> 


A female E escorted the children individually from their classroom to the 
experimental room. Ss were positioned approximately 48 cm (for third 
graders) or 59 cm (for fifth graders) in front of the clown, The average 
distance between the child’s outstretched arm and the coffee can was between 
1.5 and 10 cm, which permited the child to toss marbles with accuracy with- 
Gut being able merely to drop them in the can. A container of marbles was 
placed on a small table situated at the S's preferred-hand side. 

Females in the girl-label condition were told the following: *I have a toy 
| that I would like you to play with. The name of this toy is Mrs. Munchie. 
Mrs. Munchie is a brand new game just for girls, and since it is a brand 
new game just for girls, the people who made it have asked me to test it for 
them, So, I am asking some of the girls in this school to play it a few times 
D make sure that the game works and that girls can play it. Would you mind 
Playing the game a few times for me? The way Mrs. Munchie is played is 

* another game that girls play—jacks. What you have to do is to throw, 
e at a time, as many marbles as you can into Mrs. Munchie before I say 

op.’ You can pick up one marble at a time.” 

Eus in the boy-label condition were told that Mr. Munchie was a toy 
it YS, "like basketball," but the E wanted to find out if girls could play 


E [structions for male Ss were similar to those for females except that 

нае га Mere reversed in the sex-appropriate conditions and sex-inappro- 
Onditions, 

Ex the instructions, the child was given one practice trial and three 

nd of th = 2 removed and counted the marbles after each trial. At the 

n м trial, the E consulted some papers and gave either Success 

| eedback. Ss in the success condition were told, “You did much 


 — | 
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better than most of the girls/boys (S's own sex) in your grade." Ss in the 
failure condition were told, *You did much worse than most of the girls/boys 
(S’s own sex) in your grade.” 

The Е then set out four cards on the table, in two rows of two cards each, 
The order of the cards was determined randomly for each S, with the restric- 
tion that each of the 24 possible orders was used either six or seven times, In 
the success condition, each card contained one of the following phrases: good 
at throwing, tried hard, easy game, lucky. These phrases represented the 
causal attributions of ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck, respectively. 
The corresponding phrases for the failure condition were as follows: not good 
at throwing, didn’t try hard, hard game, not lucky. The Æ explained that these 
were some reasons why the child did (or did not do) well in the game. The 
child was told to read each reason carefully and then was asked to “pick the 
most important reason why you did (or did not do) well." After choosing, 
the child was requested to pick the next most important reason, and so on 
until three choices had been made. The first choice was assigned a score of 
4; the second, a score of 3; the third, a 2; and the last, a 1. 

The attractiveness of the game to the child then was assessed by asking 
the following set of questions: “If you owned Mr, (Mrs.) Munchie, would 
you play with him (her), yes or no?” If “No,” stop. If “Yes,” “Would you 
play with him (her) much or a little?” If “Much,” Would you play with him 
(her) very much or just much?” If “Little,” “Would you play with him (her) 
a little or a very little?” The following scores were assigned to each answer: 
no — 1; very little — 2; little — 3; much = 4; very much = 5. 

Finally, as an independent check on the effectiveness of the labeling manip- 
ulation, the attractiveness of the game to boys and girls in general was assessed 
by asking, “Who do you think will like to play with Mr, (Mrs.) Munchie 
more, boys or girls?” If “Girls,” “Do you think girls will like it a lot more 
than boys or just a little more?” Tf “Boys,” the terms “girls” and “boys” 
were reversed. The following scores were assigned: boys a lot = 1; boys а 
little = 2; girls a little = 3; girls a lot — 4. 

At this point, the E again consulted some papers and informed Ss in the 
failure condition that she had made a mistake in checking their scores and 
that they had done well rather than poorly on the throwing task. All Ss then 
were given a pencil as a reward for their participation and were asked not 
to discuss the game with their classmates. 


C. RESULTS 


Scores for all dependent variables were analyzed by means of 2 (Grade) x 
2 (Sex of S) X 2 (Task Label) x 2 (Feedback Condition) analyses of va! 
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ance. Two analyses also included a fifth, repeated measures, factor: Trials, 
with 3 levels, in the performance analysis, and Attributions, with 4 levels, 
in the attributions analysis. The Greenhouse-Geisser conservative F test (9) 
was used to test all effects involving the repeated measures. Comparisons 
among means for all significant effects were made with Tukey's HSD test (9). 


l. Performance 


The basic datum was the number of marbles thrown into the can on each 
trial. Significant main effects of Grade [F (1, 144) = 20.24, p < .00001], 
Sex [F (1, 144) = 8.49, p < .005], and Trials [F (1, 96) = 62.87, p< 
00001] were obtained. Fifth graders (M = 11.41) performed better than 
third graders (M — 10.46); boys (M — 11.24) performed better than girls 
(M — 10.63) ; and performance improved between trials 1 (M — 10.27) and 
2 (M = 10.99) and between trials 2 and 3 (M = 11.55). 


2. Attributions 


Mean choice scores for each attribution as a function of S Sex and Feedback 
Condition are presented in Table 1. The main effect of Attribution was sig- 
nificant [F (1, 144) = 14.33, p < .0001]. Ss attributed their performance 
More to the internal factors of effort (M = 2.93) and ability (M = 2.64) 
| than to the external factors of luck (M = 2.26) and task difficulty (M = 
246). A significant Feedback Condition X Attribution interaction [F — (1, 
144) = 17.89, p< .0001] reveals that in the success condition, less impor- 
tance was placed on luck than on the other attributions, whereas in the failure 
condition, task difficulty was less important than the other attributions. Fur- 
im т in the success condition attributed their performance more to task 
3 culty and less to luck than did Ss in the failure condition. The Sex of S X 

“аск Condition X Attribution interaction [F (1, 144) = 3.67, p < .06] 


TABLE 1 
MEAN CHOICE Scores ron ATTRIBUTIONS AS A FUNCTION OF FEEDBACK 
CONDITION AND SEX or 5 


Feedback Attribution 
Condition Task 
$ Ability Effort difficulty Luck 
lccess 
Fe 
маа 2.32 3.00 2.65 2.02 
2.72 2.90 2.72 1.65 
File 2.52 2.95 2.69 1.84 
Fem; 
us 3.07 2.85 152 2.55 
2.45 2.97 1.75 2.82 


2.76 2.91 1.64 2.69 
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indicates that girls attributed failure to lack of ability more than did boys. In 
addition, boys attributed success to ability more than to luck, whereas girls 
did not. Further, girls but not boys attributed failure to poor ability more 
than they attributed success to good ability. 


3. Attractiveness of Game to Child 


No significant main effects or interactions were obtained. In general, the 
game was liked moderately well (M — 3.57). 


4. Attractiveness of Game to Boys and Girls 


A significant main effect of Task Label was obtained [F (1, 144) = 50.82, 
p < .00001]. Ss in the girl-label condition more frequently said that girls 
would like the game (M = 3.06) than did Ss in the boy-label condition 
(M — 2.30). 


D. Discussion 


The present results reveal sex differences in children's causal attributions 
of their own success or failure. First, failing girls attributed their performance 
to lack of ability more than did failing boys, in line with previous findings 
for both fourth graders (13) and adults (11). Second, girls but not boys 
attributed failure to poor ability more than they attributed success to good 

: ability, consistent with previous data for fourth graders (13). Taken together, 
these results serve as additional evidence that females are more likely than 
males to internalize failure [see Crandall, Katkovsky, and Crandall (1)]. 
Interestingly, the same attributional pattern—i. e. attributing a female’s fail- 
ure more than a male’s failure to lack of ability—also has been shown by 
children and adults when evaluating the performance of others (3). 

No differences were found in causal attributions as a function of sex-typed 
labeling of the task, in line with the findings of Farris and Deaux (5) fot 
adults. Furthermore, sex-typing of task did not affect either performance OF 
attractiveness of the task to the child. These results are contrary to those 
of Montemayor (12), who found that a sex-inappropriate task label de 
creased both performance and task attractiveness for first and second graders. 
Since Montemayor’s Ss were nearly three years younger than those in the 
present study, the discrepant findings may indicate that older children até 
less affected by externally imposed sex-typed labels than are younger ones. 
This explanation receives support from the previously mentioned finding 0 
Farris and Deaux (5) that adults’ attributions were similarly unaffected bY 
the sex-typed labeling of the task. One possible reason for the ineffectiveness 
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of such labels for older children and adults is that the labels may lack face 
validity or credibility. Sex-role standards become more definite and extreme 
throughout childhood (15). Thus, the older child or adult may be less likely 
than the young child to accept an externally imposed label regarding the sex- 
appropriateness of a novel or ambiguous task. It should be noted, however, 
that sex-typed labeling was not totally ineffective in the present study; it 
did influence evaluation of the attractiveness of the game to boys and girls 
їп general. Ss in the girl-label condition judged the task more appealing to 
girls than did Ss in the boy-label condition. 

Patterns of causal attribution were very similar for third and fifth graders. 
Etaugh and Brown (3) previously reported that by the fifth grade, children 
display differential perceptions of the performance of males and females other 
than themselves, The present data indicate that boys and girls of that age 
and younger make the same kinds of differential evaluations of their own 
Success and failure. 
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THE STABILITY OF FOUR KINDS OF PERCEPTUAL ERRORS 


ON THE BENDER-GESTALT*! 


The Ohio State University and Wichita State University 


ANN W. ENGIN? AND FRED Н. WALLBROWN 


SUMMARY 


The test-retest reliability of the Bender-Gestalt Test was investigated for 
157 second graders from two middle-class schools. The test-retest interval 
ranged from 11 days through 15 days. Testing was conducted in accordance 
with the Koppitz procedure, but errors of distortion, rotation, integration, and 
perseveration were determined separately. The total time required to repro- 
duce the designs was also recorded. The reliability estimate for the Koppitz 
score was generally satisfactory, but the estimates obtained for the four 
Separate error categories and total working time were substantially smaller. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the course of a recent review, Koppitz (4, p. 30) concluded that “Ке- 
Search findings showed conclusively that Bender Test scores of normal ele- 
mentaty-school pupils (end of kindergarten to sixth grade) are reliable." 
Examination of the available research tends to support the conclusion reached 
by Koppitz (4) if the relevant findings are considered in terms of test-retest 
interval and sample heterogeneity. However, the same conclusion cannot be 
шей in the case of the four separate error categories—distortion, rotation, 
integration, and perseveration—which are summed to obtain the total Koppitz 
qum use of distinct labels for these error categories implies some sort 
an Шы unity among the specific errors which are subsumed under each 
SEA Our categories. From this standpoint, investigation of the test-retest 

ity of the four kinds of Koppitz errors seems warranted. 
bs. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample was comprised of 157 second graders (71 boys and 86 girls) 
from the second-grade classes of two suburban elementary schools. Most 
children from both schools came from upper-middle class homes as indicated 
by the occupational status and educational level of their fathers, Also, the 
majority of the children were substantially above average in scholastic apti- 
tude and/or intelligence as indicated by a mean IQ of 118.2 (SD = 15.9) on 
the Slosson Intelligence Test (5). 


2. Data Collection 


The Bender-Gestalt Test (1) was administered twice to all children with 
the test-retest interval ranging from 11 through 15 days. None of the children 
was tested twice by the same E, but, beyond this restriction, children were 
assigned to the five Es on the basis of convenience, The Bender was admin- 
istered and scored according to the procedures outlined by Koppitz (3). Pro- 
tocols from the first and second testing were kept in different batches and 
scored independently. Four Psychologists scored the protocols independently 
and resolved disagreements in a discussion session, 


3. Data Analysis 


Data analysis consisted of computing product-moment correlations (rs) 
between scores from the first and second testing with the Bender. The total 
Koppitz score was included in the analysis along with scores for the four 
error categories. Also, the total time required to reproduce the nine Bender 
designs was recorded by the E and included in the analysis. 


C. RESULTS 


The findings suggest that the total Koppitz score from the Bender is sub- 
stantially more reliable than Scores for any of the individual error categories. 
The > between the total Koppitz scores from the first and second testings was 
63 (df = 155) which attained significance at the .001 level. In contrast, the 
test-retest reliability estimates obtained for all four separate error categories 
were considerably smaller. The test-retest reliability estimates for three 
error categories were in the ‚40% and significant at the .001 level, the estimate 
for the other error category was not significant. In specific, the 7 between 
perseveration errors on the first and Second testing was .44. The reliability 
estimates obtained for distortion errors (у — 42) and rotation errors (7 = 
-40) were comparable to the estimate obtained for perseveration errors. How- 
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ever, the r obtained for integration errors was only .16 which did not attain 
significance at the .05 level. 

The test-retest reliability estimate obtained for total working time was 
substantially smaller than the estimate obtained for the total Koppitz score. 
That is, the between total working time in seconds on the first and second 
test was .44 in comparison with the r of .63 for total Koppitz scores. From an 
alternative perspective, the reliability estimate obtained for total working 
time was of comparable magnitude to the estimates obtained for errors of 
perseveration, distortion, and rotation, since they were all in the .40's and 
significant at the .001 level. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the present study are congruent with the findings reported 
by Wallbrown, Wallbrown, and Engin (6), since they suggest that scores on 
the four separate error categories should not be used in place of the total 
Koppitz score. In this respect, the present findings are in agreement with 
the more recent position of Koppitz (4, p. 15) who stated that “Bender pro- 
tocols should always be evaluated by means of the total Developmental 
Bender Test score and not on the basis of individual scoring points." This 
assertion seems warranted for the second graders included in the present 
Study as well as for the first graders who comprised the sample included in 
the Wallbrown, Wallbrown, and Engin (6) study mentioned earlier. That 
is, the proportion of variance common to the first and second administrations 
does not appear to be large enough to justify interpretation of scores for the 
individual error categories. 

However, these conclusions must be considered in relationship to the char- 
acteristics of the children composing the respective samples studied by Wall- 
brown, Wallbrown, and Engin (6) and in the present study. Certain limitations 
аге present in both studies which should be considered before the findings are 
generalized to children referred for psychological assessment. First, the find- 
ings were obtained for upper-middle class children with above average intel- 
ligence and/or scholastic aptitude (i. e., homogeneous with respect to socio- 
red status and ability level). Under such conditions one tends to obtain 
Xs i ыу estimates than for a sample more representative of the gen- 
PERDE ation (2). Second, most children referred to the psychologist for 
e are atypical to the degree of being singled out for special attention 
foo some difficulty involving learning or behavior. Given this situation, 
ЖЫШ Pc to question whether research findings for normals can be gen- 

rectly to referred children. 
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PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS AND EFFECTIVE 
ACADEMIC MOTIVATION* 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst; and Laboratory for Statistical and 
Policy Research, Boston College 


Ena Vazquez NUTTALL AND RONALD L. NUTTALL 


SUMMARY 


Among 233 boys and 300 girls, all teenagers, it was found that traits related 
to achievement from the Test of Effective Academic Motivation were related 
to parent-child relationship factors from the Children’s Report of Parental 
Behavior Inventory. For both sexes, parents who were perceived as being 
more Acceptant and as using less Hostile Psychological Control tended to 

_ have children with higher achievement traits. This was especially true for the 
traits of Obedient and Law Abiding, Works Hard and Effectively, and Am- 
bitious, For boys, but not for girls, parental Firm Discipline was also asso- 
ciated with these achievement traits. There were no statistically significant 
differences in the correlations observed between same-sex and opposite-sex 
parent-child relationships and the achievement related traits, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present study centered on the relationships between child-rearing 
Practices and the academic motivation of boys and girls. The parent-child 
relationships instrument used was the Children's Report of Parental Behavior 
Inventory (CRPBI) developed by Schaefer (3). Academic motivation was 
Operationalized by the Test of Effective Academic Motivation (TEAM) 
developed by Gene Smith (4). The CRPBI was factor analyzed and reduced 

| p factors for the father and three for the mother: “Hostile Psycholog- 

_ Ка! Control,” “Acceptance vs. Rejection," and "Lax Discipline vs. Firm 
"aad The TEAM produced eight scales related to academic motivation. 

| urther information about these instruments is given later, 

| E hypotheses investigated were that the Acceptance factor should be 
p vely associated with higher levels of academic achievement, while the 

_ "Aix Discipline and Hostile Psychological Control factors should be associated 


With lower levels of achievement motivation. It was also hypothesized that 
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the child's relationship to the same-sex parent would be more important than 
to the opposite-sex parent in promoting achievement motivation. 


B. МЕтнор 
l. Subjects 


The sample for this study was drawn from participants in an extensive 
study of families in four suburban communities near Boston (2). The 537 
families involved in the study were white, intact, middle to upper class with | 
either large or small numbers of children. Some 49 percent of the mothers 
worked either full or part-time, The study focused on family size and child 
spacing effects. Small families were defined as consisting of two children, and | 
large families as having five or more. All the children involved in the study 
were teenagers attending either junior or senior high school. The present 
analysis included 233 boys and 300 girls. 


2. Instruments and Procedures 


In order to obtain more valid information, parent-child relationships were 
measured with use of the child's perceptions. Measures of parent-child rela- 
tionships obtained from parents are biased by many factors, among them their 
desire to portray themselves in the most favorable light. Children are more 
candid. Furthermore, regardless of how a parent actually treats a child, it is 
the child's perceptions of the nature of the interaction which are most im- 
portant, 

Parent-child relationships were operationalized with use of Schaefer's (3) 
Children's Report of Parental Behavior Inventory (CRPBI), This instrument 
uses the same items to apply to parents of either sex and can be filled out by 
both boys and girls. It consists of 18 scales, each either 16 or eight items long, 
measuring a variety of aspects of parent-child relationships. Each item рге" 
sents a parental behavior item which the child then reports as “like,” “воте- 
what like,” or as “not like” his parent. Separate factor analyses of the 18 
scales for the mothers and for the fathers revealed three factors very similar 
to those found in previous analyses using the CRPBI. These factors were 
labeled Hostile Psychological Control, Acceptance vs. Rejection, and Lax 
Discipline vs. Firm Control, These three factors for the fathers and the same 
three factors for the mothers constituted the measures of the parent-child 
relationships used in the present study. 

Academic motivation was operationalized with the Test of Effective Аса" 
demic Motivation (TEAM) developed by б. Smith (4). This is a self-report 
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questionnaire of 300 items which contains measures of the following per- 
sonality factors related to academic achievement: (a) Feels Valued, (5) Obe- 
dient and Law Abiding, (c) Works Hard and Effectively, (d) Feels Capable, 
(e) Confident Academically, (f) Self-Sufficient, (g) Likes School and Intel- 
lectual Activities, and (£) Ambitious. These factors comprise those aspects 
of personality that have been found to be dependably related to academic 
performance. This questionnaire has been administered to 37 samples, totalling 
5777 people (4), and the scores have been correlated with grade point aver- 
age with very positive results. A multiple regression analysis using a sample 
of student nurses showed that the accuracy of estimation (R?) of grade 
point average was doubled by adding the TEAM scores to a prediction equa- 
tion comprised of SAT-Verbal, SAT-Mathematical, and High School Rank (4). 


C. RESULTS 
1. Boys 


This study postulated that boys who perceived their parents, especially 
their fathers, as Acceptant, Firm in Discipline, but low on Hostile Control 
would tend to possess more of those personality qualities that characterize 
high achieving young adults, In order to test these hypotheses, correlational 
| analyses were conducted between the various achievement variables of the 
TEAM and the Hostile Psychological Control, Acceptance vs. Rejection, and 
Lax Discipline vs. Firm Discipline factors of the CRPBI. The results are 
presented in Table 1. 

The results for boys are in the directions predicted. All 16 correlations 
between academic achievement related traits and Hostile Psychological Con- 
trol are negative as expected, while 14 of the 16 correlations with Acceptance 
аге positive, and 15 of the 16 correlations with Lax Discipline are negative. 
Ол 48 observed correlations, 45 are in the predicted directions. With 
level x of analysis, correlations of .13 or greater are significant at the 05 
predi eyond. Of the 48 correlation coefficients, 36 are significant in the 

icted direction and none in the nonpredicted direction. 

Mea thus be concluded that in this study, boys who saw their parents 
Serien Moste Psychological Control tended to have less positive achieve- 
dés inte traits. When the correlations between the Hostile Psychological 
ae mga of the CRPBI with the eight TEAM achievement oriented 
relation (8 averaged with use of the 7 to 2 transformation, the average cor- 
Conte ia —.17 for mothers’ and —.23 for fathers’ Hostile Psychological 

: ЭУ means of a test for the significance of the difference between two 
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TABLE 1: 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN CRPBI Factors (CHILDREN’S REPORT OF PARENTAL 
BEHAVIOR Inventory) AND TEAM VARIABLES (TEST or EFFECTIVE 
MIC MOTIVATION) FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


CRPBI factors 
Hostile Acceptance Lax Discipline 
Psychological vs. vs. d 
Control Rejection Firm Control 
TEAM variables Mother Father Mother Father Mother Father 


Boys (n = 233) 


Feels Valued —23  —30* 21 18 —08  —10 
Obedient & Law Al —19  —28* 24 40* — —35* —26 
Works Hard & Effecti: —48 —,25 .30* 33* = —30* —20 7 
Feels Capable —32* —28 23 26 —14 —% 
Confident Academically —00 —15 13 19 —12 —107 
Self-Sufficient —143 1-07 —06 —.01 —.09 04 
Likes School & p 

Intellectual Activities —18 —.28* 26 30*  —15 —10 
Ambitious —M  —20 25 23 —32" 7 

Girls (n = 300) К 
Feels Valued -22 —22 32* 27 —.00 02 
Obedient & Law Abiding —.30* —32* .33* 36" —.25 —26 
Works Hard & Effectively —.22 —21 37* 35  —19  —4$ 
Feels Capable —42* ^ —34* 34* 27 —.05 —03 
Ure а —06 —.05 19 09 09 8 
Sufficien —05 —0 aN m 

Likes School & е d 

Intellectual Activities —23 -—2 .30* 19 —07 —0 
Ambitious =17  —19 aie 3 —10 = 
* » « 001. 


correlations (2) it was found that these averaged correlations did not difí 
significantly from each other. Thus while the correlations between the fath 
Hostile Psychological Control and the boys’ achievement related traits W 
higher than for the mothers’ Hostile Psychological Control and the bo; 
achievement traits, this difference was not significant. 

For the Acceptance ws. Rejection parent-child relationship factor, 
average correlation with the achievement related traits was .20 for moth 
Acceptance and .24 for the fathers’ Acceptance. Again this difference 
not statistically significant. 

The average correlation for the Lax Discipline vs. Firm Control paren" 
child relationship factor with achievement related traits was —.20 for moth 
Lax Discipline and —.13 for the fathers’ Lax Discipline. Again these correla 
tions were not significantly different from each other. 

Of the eight traits, Obedient and Law Abiding was most strongly affect 
by the parent-child relationships, with Works Hard and Effectively next 
affected. Ambitious was the third most affected by parent-child relationshi 
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Least affected by the parent-child relationships was Self-Sufficient. 

Thus, it was found that boys whose parents were low on Hostile Psycho- 
logical Control, who were Acceptant, and who were Firm in their Discipline 
tended to have higher academic achievement related traits. There were no 
significant differences in the correlations observed between fathers’ and 
mothers’ CRPBI factors in their average correlations with the TEAM aca- 
demic achievement traits. 


2. Girls 


The hypotheses postulated that girls who perceived their parents, especially 
their mothers, as Acceptant, Firm on Discipline, and low on Hostile Psycho- 
logical Control would tend to have high scores on academic motivation traits, 
In order to test these hypotheses a correlational analysis similar to what was 
done for the boys was conducted. The results for the 300 girls are presented 
їп the bottom half of Table 1. 

Of the 48 correlations for girls, 46 were in the predicted directions. With 
300 units of analysis, correlations of .11 ог higher are significant at the .05 
level, so of the 48 observed correlations 31 were significant in the predicted 
directions and none were significant in the opposite directions. 

The r to z averaged correlations were —.20 for both the fathers’ and the 
mothers' Hostile Psychological Control factors and the eight achievement 
traits, The average correlations with girls’ achlievement traits were .30 and 
25 for the mothers’ and fathers’ Acceptance vs. Rejection factors, respec- 
tively, These correlations were not significantly different from each other. 
On the other hand, the average correlations were at the nonsignificant level 
of —.08 and —.07, respectively, for the mothers’ and fathers’ Lax Discipline 

and the eight traits. Thus while the Hostile Psychological Control and the 
Acceptance factors tended to correlate as expected with the achievement traits 
in girls, the parents’ Lax Discipline vs. Firm Control factor was not signifi- 
“cantly associated with the girls’ achievement traits. 

Again, as for the boys, the trait of Obedient and Law Abiding was most 
affected by parent-child relationships, Works Hard and Effectively second 
Most related, and Ambitious third most related. Also again, Self-Sufficient was 
least related to parent-child relationships. 

Tn summary, for girls only, the parent-child relationships of low on Hostile 
Psychological Control and high on Acceptance were significantly associated 
With achievement traits, The parent-child relationships of daughter with 
mother and daughter with father did not differ in their association with the 

evement traits, 


~~ 
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D. DISCUSSION WJ 


There was considerable similarity found between boys and girls in cor 
relating their achievement traits with their relationships with their fathers - 
and mothers. While there was a tendency for the Acceptance of the same-sex 
parent to be more related to the achievement of the child, the differences in. 
correlation averages were not significant at the .05 level. 

In general, then, it was found that children were more highly motivated 
who had parents who tended not to use Hostile Psychological Control tech- 
niques, and who Accepted their children more, This was especially true for 
such traits as Works Hard and Effectively, Obedient and Law Abiding, and 
Ambitious. For boys, across the average of the eight traits, the parent-child 
dimension of Lax Discipline vs. Firm Control showed that the more Firm the 
parental discipline (especially the mother's) the more achievement oriented 
were the sons. 

This general failure of the same-sex parent-child relationships to correlate 
with achievement traits more strongly than did the opposite-sex parent-child 
relationships may indicate a fairly large degree of substitutability between 
parents. The same-sex bond did not seem to be especially important, according 
to these data, for producing achieving children. 

These findings are different from those of previous studies, such as Crandall, 
Dewey, Katkovsky, and Preston (1), where mothers of high achieving girls 
tended to be less loving and acceptant than mothers of low achieving girls. 
Fathers in the present Study were similar to fathers in other studies in the 
effects their parent-child relationships had on their children, Perhaps this 
change in the mother-daughter relationship which is associated with higher 
achievement traits is due to the effects of the new achievement norms for 
women. Possibly there is an age difference between Crandall's results and 
our own. It may be that girls who are treated coldly by their mothers when 
young become high achievers and are more accepted by their mothers during 
high school years. 

On the whole, our findings are similar to the previous work done on boys 
and men, Accepting, firm, and nonuse of hostile psychological control methods 
lead to, or at least are associated with, higher achievement. 
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ROLE-TAKING AND SOCIAL ORIENTATION 
IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


University of Kentucky 


MARGARET O'CoNNOR 


SUMMARY 


Forty-four preschoolers were tested for spatial and conceptual role-taking 
ability and were observed for social behaviors during free play. Measures 
were correlated, and results showed that all absolute and relative measures 
of preference for adults as social objects were negatively related to spatial 
tole-taking tasks. Relative measures for peer preference were positively 
related to spatial role-taking ability, but absolute measures of peer interac- 
tion were unrelated. Chronological age did not mediate these relationships. 
Results were interpreted as further evidence for the link between social 
behavior and social cognition. Results also indicated three factors for social 
behavior: Adult Orientation, Group Orientation, and Peer Interaction. 
Measures of adult preference were negatively related to those of child 
interaction, suggesting somewhat mutually exclusive object preferences at 


this age, 


Several studies confirm relationships between the ability to conceptualize 
others’ points of view (role-taking) and social behavior, including sharing, 
popularity, leadership. qualities, play, moral judgment, and behavioral im- 
Provement (1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10). The present study sought to explore cogni- 
tion/behavior correspondence in preschool children. 

Subjects were 44 children (24 boys, 20 girls) 35-57 months, with a mean 
age of 48 months. Children were tested for role-taking skill on four tasks, 
шо of which (Pictures and Cubes) measured spatial role-taking or the ca- 
Pacity to predict another's visual experience, and two of which measured 
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conceptual role-taking. In the latter, the child was asked to predict another's _ 
guessing response to a situation where the child and the other had access to 
different information about the situation, 

Children were also observed for the following social behaviors during free 
play: social interaction, proximity, and interest (measured as watching 
behavior). Target of behavior, whether child, adult, or adult-led group was 
recorded, resulting in nine categories. Categories were factor analyzed, and 
the following three factors emerged: Adult Orientation, which included all 
adult-directed behavior; Group Orientation, tapping passive participation in 
adult-directed groups; and Peer Interaction, with loading from peer inter- 
action category only. 

Categories loading on the adult factor were summed to an Adult Orientation ' 
score. A second score, Group Orientation, was the sum of nearness to and 
watching of adult-led groups. A third summary score, Proportion Adult 
Exchange, was computed by dividing interaction with adults by the total of 
all interactions (this score is the direct inverse of proportion of peer interac- 
tion). A fourth score, Proportion Adult Interest, was computed by dividing 
the frequency of adult-directed watching behavior by the total of all watching. 

The four role-taking tasks were not significantly intercorrelated, thus were 
compared separately with social scores, Spatial tasks correlated negatively 
with adult-directed social scores, while conceptual tasks showed no such rela- 
tionships. Significant correlations were as follows: Cubes vs. Proportion Adult. 
Exchange (r = —.30, p < .05); Cubes vs. Proportion Adult Interest (7 = 
—33, ? < .05); Cubes vs. Adult Orientation (r= —.30, p < .05); Pictures” 
vs. Proportion Adult Exchange (r = —.38, p < .01); Pictures vs. Proportion 
Adult Interest (r= —.31, p < .05); Pictures vs. Adult Orientation (r= 
—46, p < .01). When spatial tasks were added to a subtotal, correlations 
were all significant at the .01 level. Age was unrelated to both role-taking and 
social behaviors and thus did not spuriously cause the correlations. Absolute 
frequency of peer interaction did not correlate with role-taking. Group 
Orientation correlated r = —.30 ( < .05) with spatial subtotal only. я 

Findings showed that spatial role-taking is inversely related to proportional 
preference for adults as social objects and directly related to proportional 
preference for peers. These results support the more fundamental role that 
spatial role-taking plays at this age reported in previous research (6) which 
found that competence in tasks of this nature was required for conceptual 
role-taking skill. As a child progresses in understanding that others do not see 
the world as he does, he is also moving away from adults and towards peers 
as social objects. Regrettably, understanding these relationships does not 
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explain why the changes occur nor which comes first—the cognitive or the 
affective. The finding that absolute peer interaction does not relate to role- 
taking disconfirms hypotheses presented by Piaget (8) and others (5, 11) 
that frequency of poor interaction and cognitive sophistication are related in 
a direct fashion. 


9, 


10. 
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PERSONALITY DISCRIMINANTS OF COGNITIVE 
PERCEPTION ABILITIES* 


Tennessee Technological University 


Вил, C. EDWARDS AND JETTIE M. MCWILLIAMS 


SUMMARY 


Discriminant analyses, using California Psychological Inventory scores, 
age, and Miller Analogies Test scores, were run on groups of graduate stu- 
dents in counselor training who were high or low on perceptual-cognitive tasks. 
Twenty male and 23 female Ss watched videotaped sessions in which each 
of two male and two female expressors talked for three minutes about each 
of three prescribed subject areas. Perceiver Ss then reacted to a semantic 
differential as they thought the expressors had previously reacted. Absolute 
difference scores were established for each S in each of three cognitive dimen- 
sions for each expressor sex, and a summary score was also established. Anal- 
yses were run on each of these seven scores. Implications for further research 
and for potential use of the phenomenon were discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Much research on person perception has attempted to identify personality 
Characteristics of low and high accuracy perceivers of others (10, 11, 13). 
Quereshi eż al. (9) found that females tended to be more discriminating in 
Judging others' unhappiness than males. Likewise, Kozel and Gitter (7) 
found females to be more accurate than males in perception of emotions. On 
the other hand, Edwards and McWilliams (2), in an earlier study of person 
Perception, found no difference in accuracy of perception by different sex 
Perceivers, Warr and Knapper (14), Tagiuri (12), and Cronbach (1) con- 
M from a review of the literature that the findings are equivocal for 

sexes in regard to judgment of emotion and accurate perception of self 
and others, 
gue (6) found that good judges obtained significantly higher scores 
Mi € California Psychological Inventory (CPI) scales of Psychological 
indedness, Tolerance, and Well Being, which verified earlier findings of 
— — 
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researchers, Vingoe and Antonoff ( 13). Hjelle suggested that additional 
personality characteristics be investigated for persons entering the helping 
professions where judgmental ability is needed. It may be necessary that 
persons in the helping professions perceive others accurately in order to ex- 
perience accurate empathy with them, The counselors’ accuracy of perception 
seems related to personality characteristics (4). 

The present study attempts to get at personality correlates of accurate 
cognitive perception, which has been established to be a viable perception 
variable (3), using graduate students in counselor education as 55, The Ss in 
the literature review, as well as in this study, were all North American college 
students. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 
The Ss were 23 female and 24 male students enrolled in the counselor 
education program at Tennessee Technological University. 
2. Instruments 


я The semantic differential (SD) instrument (8) was the same as that used 
ina previous study by Edwards and McWilliams (2). The method of mea- 
suring cognitive perception consisted of the administration of a semantic 


Miller Analogies Test Scores, S-age, and CPI scores were also used. 


3. Procedure 


of the groups of Ss. 


SD difference scores were established by totaling the absolute difference 
between responses of expressors and Ss on each item. Seven scores were cal- 
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culated for each S—one for each of the cognitive dimensions of evaluative, 
potency, and activity for each expressor sex, and a summary score across 
semantic dimensions and expressor sex. 

Upper and lower accuracy groups were established by selection of the 16 
most accurate and the 16 least accurate perceivers in each of the seven dimen- 
sions. 


C. RESULTS 


A discriminant analysis was run on each of seven variables: cognitive 
perception scores in evaluative, potency, and activity dimensions on male 
expressors and on female expressors and a summed score encompassing all 
three dimensions and both expressor sexes. Data in Table 1 indicate signifi- 
cant generalized mahalanobis D-squares on each variable with the exception 
of the evaluation dimension on female expressors. The classification matrices 
for the two perceiver groups (high and low) are also presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
OUTCOME OF DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION 
Matrices on HIGH AND Low PERCEIVERS 


Discriminant function 


Dimension EOS ш 2 
Evaluative/female 
p 14 2 
High 2 p i 
Potency/female 
ems 15 
High 9 E e 
Activity /fem: 1 
Low ale 16 0 
High 2 4 "m 
Evaluative/male 
Low 16 2 
igh á р Wt 
Potency /male 
lov 15 T 
л : 15 79.93* 
Activity /male 
Low 15 : 
Low А 16 125.55* 
Summed across dimensions 
o 16 0 
High 0 ai TT 


* 9< оо. 
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The discriminant analysis divided the two perceiver groups with 87 percent 
to 100 percent accuracy. Perfect discrimination was attained on the summed 
Scores across semantic dimensions and expressor sexes. 

Some measures on the CPI were found to be more discriminating than 
others. Class I and Class II CPI scores were the dominant codiscriminators 
in every case. In each case Communality was an important part of the dis- 
criminating function. The Good Impression scores lent important weight to 
the discriminating function in six of seven analyses. Social Presence was an 
effective codiscriminant in five of the seven analyses, and Self-Acceptance in 
four. The most discriminating CPI scores and the number of analyses in 
which they were important in the discrimination processes were as follows: 
Communality, 7; Good Impression, 6; Social Presence, 5; Self-Acceptance, 4; 
Responsibility, 3; Self-Control, 3; Tolerance, 2; Capacity for Status, 1; 
Sense of Well Being, 1; Intellectual Efficiency, 1; Flexibility, 1; and Femi- 
ninity, 1. Miller Analogies Test scores were a major codiscriminant in only 
one of the analyses, Perceiver age failed to show any discriminating power. 
Discriminating CPI scores in the analysis of summed perception in order of 
discriminating power were Sense of Well Being, Communality, Social Pres- 
ence, and Self-Control, 


D. Discussion 


The fact that no significant discriminants were found in the evaluative 
female dimensions is not surprising when considered in light of an earlier 
study by Edwards and McWilliams (2). In that study, females were perceived 
most accurately in the evaluative dimension. It appears that the easier per- 
Pte task does not discriminate perceivers as well as more difficult 


Twenty dependent variables were used in the analyses: 18 CPI scores, 


Miller Analogies Test Scores, and age, The fact that CPI Class I and Class П 
measures were found to be m 


to perceptual-cognitive tasks than the Class TIT and Class IV areas of interests 
and achievements, 

; Five of the six Class II measures of Socialization, Maturity, and Respon- 
sibility were major codiscriminants in two or more of the analyses, while two 
of the six Class I measures of Poise, Ascendancy, and Self-Assurance shared 
in major codiscriminating functions, This appears to imply that Class JJ 
Scores are generally more powerful discriminants, This is so, however, only 
in the case of specific semantic and expressor sex dimensions, In the summed 
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semantic and expressor sex analysis, two scores in each class (Class I, Social 
Presence and Self-Acceptance; Class II, Self-Control and Communality) 
were major codiscriminants. CPI scores are differently codiscriminating in 
relation to specific and general perceptual-cognitive processes. The specific 
and general perceptual-cognitive abilities appear to have properties similar 
to Spearman's concept of specific components of general intelligence which 
are related but not the same. 

The CPI scale Communality was found to be pervasive in its discriminatory 
power. Gough (5) claims that Communality measures correspondence of an 
individual's reactions to a modal or common pattern. It seems reasonable to 
expect that the more a person is like everyone else, the more he will be able 
to identify with and tune into what people generally express in a cognitive 
nature, 

The accuracy of classification resulting from the discriminating process 
ranged from 87 percent to 100 percent with an average of 94 percent. In other 
words, in 94 percent of the cases, there was agreement between classification 
by the discriminating CPI variables and classification by cognitive perception 
scores. Predictions of perceptual-cognitive ability appear to be possible by use 
of CPI scores. " 

A next step might be to look at correlations between specific perceptual- 
cognitive scores and summed or general scores. In the present study, high 
and low ability perceivers were identified for each analysis. Correlations 
could be ascertained by use of the total S pool. 

Another next step might be attempts at validation of the discrimination 
process by predicting accurate perceivers from an S pool. Still another next 
step might be to relate the perceptual-cognitive scores to effectiveness in 
human interaction. If some people are superior in this skill or ability, it 
might be found to be related to effectiveness in helping relationships. One 
might hypothesize that this phenomenon is related to accurate empathy or to 
other kinds of interpersonal functioning where accurate understanding of 
another person is important. Such a relationship, if found, would have im- 
portant implications for the selection and training of people in the helping 
Professions, 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF INTERNALITY- 
EXTERNALITY, SELF-ACCEPTANCE, AND SELF-IDEAL 
DISCREPANCIES* 


Kent State University 


THEODORE A, CHANDLER 


SUMMARY 


To correct deficiencies in an earlier study testing the hypotheses that 
externals, compared to internals, exhibit a larger self-ideal discrepancy, lower 
self-concept, and lower self-acceptance, 55 male and female art and theatre 
undergraduate majors were administered the Adult Nowicki-Strickland In- 
ternal-External Scale and the Index of Adjustment and Value. Findings by 
analysis of variance indicated support for all hypotheses. 

This study attempted to correct deficiencies of Lombardo et al.’s study (2) 
in testing the following hypotheses: compared to internals, externals exhibit 
(a) a larger self-ideal discrepancy; (b) a lower self-concept; and (c) a 
lower self-acceptance. 

Lombardo ef al, utilized Rotter’s internal-external (I-E) scale in spite of 
the criticisms (4, 5) and a self-acceptance scale where no reliability or 
validity was reported. In addition, they had their groups respond to the 
Rotter I-E scale first, increasing the probability that social desirability could 
confound the responses on the self-acceptance scale. Also, since externals 
are more likely than internals to be concerned about what others think, they 
may feel more forced to change their responses under two sets of instructions, 
resulting in an artifact or discrepancy. Finally, there was the growing concern 
that psychology students may not reflect a sufficiently naive subject pool for 
LE research. 

The sample in the present study consisted of 32 male and female art 
Undergraduate majors and 23 male and female theatre undergraduate majors 
(age range: 19-23 years) attending a large midwestern state university 
with a nearly open admissions policy. Measures consisted of the Adult 
Nowicki Strickland Internal-External Scale [ANS-IE (3)] in a modified 

ikert format and the Index of Adjustment and Value [IAV (1)]. These 
Measures were chosen because of their adequate test-retest reliability and 


considerable evidence of convergent and construct validity. A randomized 
Å 
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half of the subjects in each group of majors were administered the ANS-IE 
first and then the IAV, while the other half were tested in reverse order. 
A random session of the course was selected for the administration when 
90% of the students were in attendance. 

An analysis of variance indicated significant differences between the 
following measures (a) externality vs. self-ideal discrepancy (F — 1.59, 
df = 2/52, p < .05); (Б) externality vs. real self [E1.23, df = 2/52, 
Ф < 01); (c) externality vs. self-acceptance (F = ЧАС — 2/52, < 
01); and (d) externality vs. ideal self (F — 5.53, df = 2/52, p < 01). 
There was a significant interaction between sex and major (F — 6.59, df — 
1/51, p < .05). Of the four groups, male art students were highest in 
externality (X — 84.06, N = 17), and male theatre students were lowest 
(X — 72.73, N — 11). 

All hypotheses were supported, suggesting that if self-actualization is a 


desired goal, externals will not move in this direction without a strong 
demonstration of a sense of power. 
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‚ AND COGNITION: MEMORY FOR COLOR VERSUS 
СК AND WHITE MULTIMEDIA PRESENTATION* 


University of Wisconsin- Madison 
Frank Н. FARLEY AND ALFRED P. GRANT! 


SUMMARY 
hypothesized that the incidence of reminiscence over one week would 
or color as opposed to black and white multimedia presentation. 
sis was tested in 52 undergraduate nursing students (50 female, 
‚ age 19-25 years), who were randomly assigned to a slide-tape 
ion in either color or black and white followed by an immediate 
en day retention (comprehension) measure. Results supported the 
(p < .05), with greater incidence of reminiscence being obtained 
r over black/white presentation condition. The results may be 
with previous work showing little or no effect of color on such 
learning. It is argued that the present approach to color and media 
nphasizing arousal and information processing may be fruitful and 
Il be extended to individual difference analyses, including a pro- 
e individualization of instruction through arousal X treatment 


Ч А. INTRODUCTION 

terature on the effect on learning of color as opposed to black and 
entations in film and television has generally indicated no signifi- 
ring differences, except where the use of color is essential to the 
communicated, (for example, as in a presentation on the color 
Most of the studies in this area have considered either movie film 
n presentations. Very little research has been concerned with 
ntations. 

1 learning does not generally seem to be influenced by color over 
presentation, there is reason to believe that color should influ- 
rial processes in learning from such media, Considerable evidence 
› that long-term retention is a significant function of physiologi- 
during learning (1), with high arousal leading to better retention 
usal. Reminiscence, or increase in retention over time, as op- 
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posed to forgetting over time, is usually significantly greater following 
high- over low-arousal learning. It may be hypothesized that color is more 
physiologically arousing than black and white although systematic physi- 
ological data to support this hypothesis are not available. Wilson (5) has 
reported that the warm color red is physiologically more arousing than the 
cool color green. Many studies have demonstrated that black and white are 
ranked where apparent temperature is concerned nearer to green and blue 
than to such hot colors as red, orange, and yellow (4). From the fore- 
going analysis it would be predicted that color presentations would lead to a 
greater incidence of reminiscence relative to black/white presentations. One 
problem is that the bulk of prior research on color versus black/white pre- 
sentation has not employed long-term retention tests as well as short-term 
tests. Without such a repeated measures design it is not possible to estimate 
the differential incidence of reminiscence between the two presentation condi- 
tions. It is possible that although, as the literature has shown, color versus 
black/white presentations do not usually lead to initial learning differences, 
there may be reminiscence differences between the two presentations. Most 
relevant studies have been of the one-test-session type, Performance is as- 
sessed following the film or television presentation. In few cases is a long- 
term retest given, Thus, although initial differences may be negligible, the 
incidence of long-term reminiscence, or at least resistance to forgetting, may 
be greater following color over black/white presentation. 

The present study was undertaken to test our hypothesis relating reminis- 
cence to color versus black/white presentation using slide-tape. 


B. MrrHop 


at a 15 second presentation 
rate, of the laboratory and its functions and characteristics. The Ss were 


assigned to а color presentation and one-half to a black/white presentation, 
occurring simultaneously in two com- 
the equipment (e.g, size of image on 
the two conditions. A 20-item multiple- 
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the material. There was one item in the test for each slide presented. Order 
of items on the test was random. One week later this test was again given 
to each S. The Ss were unaware that they were to be tested, either for the 
immediate test or the long-term test. Responding was anonymous in that 
names were not asked for. Individual responses were identifiable in terms of 
а background questionnaire (age, GPA, parental occupation, etc.) 


C. RESULTS 


The first data analysis considered the main effect of'color on the incidence 
of reminiscence. Reminiscence was defined as an increase in retention test 
performance of one item or more from the short-term to the long-term re- 
lention test. The numbers of Ss who demonstrated reminiscence were as 
follows: color condition — 10, black/white condition — 6. The numbers of 
Ss who demonstrated forgetting (a decrease in retention test performance 
of one item or more from the short-term to the long-term retention test) 
were as follows: color condition — 8, black/white condition =12. Thus, the 
percentages of Ss who demonstrated reminiscence were 38.46 in the color 
presentation and 23.08 in black/white. The comparable forgetting percentages 
were 30.77 and 46.15, respectively. Finally, the percentages of Ss showing 
no change in retention from the short- to long-term tests were 30.77 and 
30.77 for the color and black/white conditions, respectively. 

The proportion of people who reminisced in the color versus black/white 
Conditions was compared by Fisher’s z test of independent proportions. This 
[тепе was found to be in line with prediction and significant at р < 05 
(one-tailed test). It should be noted that persons who neither reminisced 
hor decreased in retention score over time were not included in this analysis. 
- Although obviously not statistically significant, the mean performance scores 
On the short-term test of both the reminiscence and forgetting groups under 
Н color condition were very slightly higher than under the black/white 
‹ ndition, this mean difference being approximately опе test item for the 
“forget” Ss and less than one-half a test item for the “reminisce” 55. 


D. Discussion 


The present results are in contrast to much prior research in demonstrating 
ficant effects of color on memory for audio-visual material, The primary 
ferences between the present and prior research seem to lie in the present 
e reminiscence analyses and in the use of slide-tape as opposed to film 
sy... sion presentation. The concern for long-term retention effects and the 

nomenon of reminiscence lay in the theoretical orientation based on an 
al analysis of memory. The present results extend the work on arousal 
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and retention from list learning (1), prose learning (1) and film (3) to slide- 
tape, and are generally in line with previous results, although previous studies 
did not use color as a putative arousal agent. However, the relatively weak 
effect (р < .05, one-tailed test) of color should be kept in mind. Clearly, 
further analyses of color effects on reminiscence are needed, using other 
materials, Ss, and procedural characteristics, The importance of including 
long-term retention tests is underscored, Also included in such studies should 
be ongoing real-time measurement of physiological arousal effects of color. 
A notion that arousal facilitates memory storage or transfer from short- to 
long-term storage with consequent reminiscence or superior long-term re- 
tention (1) seems supported by these results, However, the best theoretical 
interpretation is not obvious, given the lack of an independent measure of 
arousal, the relatively weak effect observed, the circumscribed sample, and 
the difficulty of applying multistage memory process analyses to the present 
complex, nonlaboratory, in vivo real-life learning task. (Also, most recent 
memory stage models have dealt with relatively “simple” learning tasks, 
such as paired-associate, serial, and free-recall.) 

A fruitful approach might lie in the study of individual differences in 
arousal, with animated color versus black/white presentations, (that is, film 
or television). The static presentation of color in a slide-tape may be insuffi- 
ciently arousing to “trigger” the intrinsic arousal differences of the Ss. The 
possible individualization of instruction by media might be served by pursuit 
of such an hypothesis, attempting to adapt color versus black/white film 
Presentation to the arousal characteristics of the learner, as proposed in 
Farley's (2) theory of arousal X treatment interaction. 
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DYNAMICS OF CONTRACEPTIVE FAILURES*'? 


Department of Gynecology and Obstetrics, The Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine and The Bronx Municipal 
Hospital Center, Bronx, New York 


W. GODFREY COBLINER,3 HAROLD SCHULMAN, AND VIVIAN SMITH 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to explore the vicissitudes of contraceptive 
efforts and practice, and human behavior contributing to contraceptive failure. 
A consecutive sample of 481 women, who visited various gynecological out- 
patient clinics of a New York City municipal hospital between August 1974 
and August 1975, served as the study population. There were 181 women 
with planned pregnancies and 300 women with unplanned pregnancies. The 
data were gathered in personal interviews. 

By comparison of both groups it was discovered that the women with 
unplanned pregnancies, because of their lower frustration tolerance level, 
had been led by successive difficulties related to contraceptive efforts and 
practice to episodic, faulty, or nonuse of technically effective contraceptive 
methods. Thereafter, psychological processes and mechanisms gave rise to 
a false sense of security, which virtually prevented them from resuming con- 
traceptive practice. 

These psychological processes and mechanisms also govern other spheres 
of human behavior and merit systematic investigation. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


hw current behavioral studies accept the premise that an individual's 
Pape ge r birth control methods, coupled with a positive attitude towards 
(4,9) i insure its success whenever methods become readily available 
VN У 15 notion, known as the KAP model (knowledge-attitude-practice) , 
мәш шу OAD policies throughout the world. We submit that new 
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data challenge the utility of the model, in that it ignores obvious psychosocial 
determinants of birth control practice. 

In a previous paper, we had documented that a certain irreducible propor- 
tion of unintended pregnancies inevitably arises from the interplay between 
contraceptive technology and human behavior (3). Our findings are shown in 
Figure 1. The figure conveys, with the aid of symbolic logic, how the short- 
comings of contraceptive technology (on the left) intermesh with the 
vagaries and tribulations of human experience (on the right), and thus limit 
successful voluntary birth control practice. Our data are based on patient 
interviews. Similar findings resulted from a recent survey on a national sample 
of the U. S. population (10). 

We propose to examine some dynamic elements of human behavior that 
become manifest in the course of contraceptive efforts and its practice. We 
submit that these elements affect many spheres of human endeavor and are 
of particular significance for preventive medicine. 


CONTRACEPTIVE 


HUMAN 
TECHNOLOGY BEHAVIOR 
С.Т. FAILURE Н.В. FAILURE 
IRRITABILITY FORGETTING 
RUNNING OUT OF PRACTICE 
DEPRESSION erie n 
HEADACHES IMPROPER HANDLING 
WEIGHT GAIN OF METHOD 
LEG CRAMPS INFREQUENT SEX HiP 
BREAKING OFF} PARTNERS 
BLURRED VISION SUCCESS WITH MATE 
BLEEDING USER'S DISABILITY КИНЕ 
ANENORRHI M.D. ADVICE 
s PATIENTS. RELATED ELEMENTS 
100 CRAMPS; REJECTION MISINFORMATION 
а FRUSTRATION 


INTOLERANCE PSYCHOSOCIAL 
PATIENT'S LIMITED — ( ELEMENTS 


INITIATIVE 
FIGURE 1 
ViCISSITUDES OF CONTRACEPTIVE Practice: INTERPLAY BETWEEN 
CONTRACEPTIVE TECHNOLOGY AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
The intersection of two circles (shaded portion) portrays the limited sphere of successful 


contraceptive practice with current methods and. delivery. Reprinted with permission from 


Cobliner, W. G., Schulman, H., and Smith, V. Patterns of contraceptive failures. Journal 
of Biosocial ‘Science, 1975, 7, 316. 
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B. MATERIAL AND METHODS 


| The study population was drawn from among residents using the outpatient 
| facilities of The Bronx Municipal Hospital Center, located in the Metropoli- 
tan area of New York City. These residents live close to, or slightly above, 
‘the subsistence level. They derive their income from either gainful employ- 
Ment, public assistance, or both. Most fees for their medical care are 
Covered by insurance or Medicaid. The ethnic affiliation (1974-1975) was 46 
Percent black, 32 percent Puerto Rican, 18 percent white, and 4 percent 
Other. The sample consisted of 481 women, using two separate gynecological 
utpatient units of the hospital between August 1974 and August 1975. 
heir qualifications were the following: they had to be between 19 and 49 
years of age; had had one or more previous full term pregnancies; had had no 
tepeated abortions; and had no history of mental or emotional disability. 
This consecutive sample fell naturally into two groups and two subcategories. 
‘One group were women who had planned their pregnancies, while those in the 
Other group had not. One subcategory included women carrying their preg- 
ancies to term. Those in the other had their pregnancies interrupted by 


4 These respondents were interviewed in personal sessions, lasting between 
15-25 minutes, with the aid of a questionnaire containing structured, semi- 
structured, and unstructured items, which covered, besides general background 
information, certain aspects of their life experience and their contraceptive 
story, as^well as their attitudes and responses toward sex and contraceptive 
methods. 

| Patients coming in for an elective abortion in our Gyn Day Hospital 
۷ lcome individual interviews; they give them an opportunity of asking 
questions and of seeking reassurance. In this respect they do not differ from 
natal patients. Rapport was easily established with all respondents. 


- Table 1 shows the distribution of the respondents. 


TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 
" Pregnancies 
Patients Unplanned Planned Total 
Prenatal 150 
i 150 300 
Abortion 150 31 181 


Total 300 181 481 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Birth Control Efforts and Their Vicissitudes 


The great majority of the respondents had previously practiced birth 
control: 90 percent in the planned pregnancy group and 86 percent in the 
other, with the average number of methods used being 1.5 and 1.8, respec- 
tively. 

The patients’ accounts of how long they had used any given method varied 
greatly. The use of the pill, for example, ranged from one week to six years. 
No central tendency measures can be applied, but there was converging 
evidence that both groups were committed to contraceptive practice. Never- 
theless, respondents in one group had unintentionally conceived. In some way 
the method used last had failed them, under diverse circumstances. But, 
it turned out that invariably the blame fell on the user rather than on the 
method, 

Both groups reported having encountered various problems with their 
particular method. Users of the two most popular and also most effective 
methods, the pill and the intrauterine device (I. U. D.), vividly described 
the problems related to birth control—its usage and its procurement. Their 
recall was excellent, and their accounts consistent concerning the method 
they had used last. In line with our previous findings we divided these 
problems into two categories (as shown in the previous diagram): namely, 
objective obstacles and psychosocial subjective deterrents. The first is com- 
prised of side effects, user's medical disability, as well as circumstances 
related to health care, all of which do affect birth control practice regardless 
of individual disposition, while the second includes various kinds of misin- 
formation and practice-related situations, etc. 

The quantitative distribution of these obstacles and deterrents is presented 
in Table 2. It can be seen that obstacles and deterrents, taken together, 
affected 33-37 percent of women with planned pregnancies, while the cor- 
responding figure in women with unplanned pregnancies was as high as 58 
to 86 percent. 

In our sample, many women seemed reluctant to express fully their 
negative feelings on the method they had used last. But the proportion who 
did was far greater among women with unplanned pregnancies. Among the 
women with planned pregnancies (N — 60), 33 percent reported that they 
were unhappy with their last method, as against 50 percent in the group with 
unplanned pregnancies (27 = 124). This difference is significant at the 1 
level. 
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TABLE 2 
REPORTED OBSTACLES AND DETERRENTS TO CONTRACEPTIVE Use BASED ON 
Last METHOD or BIRTH CONTROL USED (PERCENTAGES ) 


Pill LUD. 
Unplanned Planned Unplanned Planned 
pregnancy pregnancy pregnancy pregnancy 
Problem (N = 108) (N =72) (М = 35) (N = 38) 
Side effects 
(obstacles) 33 28 37* 21* 
Human behavior 
(deterrents) 25** 5** 49** 16** 
No complaints 42 67 14 63 
100 100 100 100 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


What these numbers do not convey are the vicissitudes that our respon- 
dents encountered and contended with over the course of their contraceptive 
efforts and practice. Obstacles to contraceptive practice would intermix with 
deterrents, or trigger one another. Changes in the threshold of side effects 
would start a chain reaction which, first, would affect their partnership, then, 
their contraceptive practice; in that the particular woman became negligent 
in taking the pill, or came to disregard her customary vigilance vis-à-vis the 
I. U. D. The order of successive links in this chain varied in general and in 
thie same women over а period of time. Lastly, women who had become dis- 
appointed in their current method, after years of use, suddenly wanted to 
revert to a previous and, in their view, less troublesome method. When this 
i to pass, they also would switch their health care facility, and зо joined 
cope of those women at greater risk who move from one health care 
"s Y to another in search of the ideal service and method. In the mean- 

» quite a few conceived unintentionally. 
uem 5s the difficulties that our respondents had encountered with their 
jm oe efforts and practice, dating from the time they had obtained 

à the day they stopped it, are shown in Figure 2. 
tion vs we have a frame-by-frame account of contraceptive practice—an ac- 
will ан of events—which may be likened to a steeplechase; i.e., some 
same hurd] e race against all odds, while others, although faced with the 
e д fall along the way. Reading from left to right, our 
i dorum "bua involve the locating of a clinic; dealing with mis- 
the like. In 2 and misinformation; with missed or shifted appointments, and 

: e upper part, the arrows indicate how those women who plan 
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FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE —» AVOIDANCE OF PREGNANCY 


(d) 


IDE EFFECTS 
(EALTH CARE; 


‘SUCCESSFUL 
BC. PRACTICE] 


ACTION 
КТ 


ACTIVITY; 
MISINFORMATION, 
ES 


M USE NON USE 


FAULTY USE. 


FRUSTRATION INTOLERANCE —® UNINTENTIONAL PREGNANCY 


FIGURE 2 
INTERPLAY BETWEEN ACTION TENDENCY AND FRUSTRATION RESPONSE 


their pregnancies will take these hurdles in stride, learn to cope with them, 
and thereby attain success with their method. In the lower part, the arrows 
show us those women who, unlike the first group, are unable to surmount 
these same successive hurdles and will unintentionally conceive. 

Tt would seem to be a plain and obvious fact, which our captions are meant 
to convey, that the relative success or failure of contraceptive practice, using 
current methods, is, in part, a function of the frustration tolerance of the 
given woman, This quality is a shared group characteristic: for example, 
Puerto Rican patients (32%) had an unusually low threshold tolerance for 
pain and bodily discomfort. If these occurred, the patients easily became 
disenchanted with their method and stopped using it; even before obtaining 
an alternative one, and thus risked an unwanted pregnancy. The black 
patients (46%), mainly those over the age of 25, were unwilling, or unable, 
to face frustrations that one can expect in public health facilities (namely, 
delays and difficulties in obtaining medications, arranging for or changing 
to convenient appointments, long lines at hospital pharmacies, unfriendly or 
demeaning treatment by clerical personnel, etc.). When this happened, many 
patients discontinued their contraceptive method—especially the pill—thereby 
exposing themselves to an unwanted pregnancy. 

These group characteristics are not unique to this sample alone. The same 
reactions are observed among the thousands of patients who visit our family 
planning clinic and most public and voluntary hospitals located in the metro- 
politan area of New York City. 

Of great import is a dynamic component in this matter of frustration in- 
tolerance which one can easily overlook. Many patients misinterpret, OT, 
against common sense, so literally obey instructions relating to birth control 
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t they expose themselves to considerable progressive discomfort. 
y suffer over long periods and overtax their personal tolerance 
er than contact a clinic to have the method checked, they stop 
ether. Beneath it is the notion that birth control methods should 
crifice and that the medical authorities are “always right.” Here, 
eshold of frustration tolerance turns into a liability. 


. 2. Respondents’ Explanation of Their Conduct 


the end of the interview session, we invited respondents with un- 
nancies who had used the pill or the I. U. D. to comment on their 
As noted, their problems with contraception had led, in some in- 
intermittent or ineffective use of the method, while others had dis- 
altogether, though they were as intent as ever to avoid a preg- 
heir wording varied, but, in essence, their answers fell into the four 
listed in Table 3. 
e E 
"й D. DISCUSSION 
ground characteristics of both groups of respondents, those with 
those with unplanned pregnancies, are very much alike and 
‘hot determine directly the outcome of contraceptive practice. 
and public health professionals assess the effectiveness of contra- 
ethods statistically, so that the interplay between the method and 
response is lost. One merely registers the outcome of a process. 
now look at this process in women with unplanned pregnancies. 
vide their contraceptive practice into two phases: The first—an 
phase—came to an end when these women stopped protecting them- 
conception. Then, phase two began, and ended on the day they 
their pregnancy. 


Bh TABLE 3 
ATIONS FOR INTERMITTENT, FAULTY, OR NONUSE OF CONTRACEPTIVE METHOD 
OR I, U. D.) ву RESPONDENTS WITH UNPLANNED PREGNANCIES 


(N = 153) 
Explanation Percent 
iot think I would get pregnant; I took a chance 45 
ed 1 would be safe after not conceiving for 
le without protection 19 
ed information received from professionals; 
felt secure without protection 15 
1 not explain 30 


ҮП 100 
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Their previous effort throughout phase one demonstrated that their action, 
which had implemented their intention of avoiding a pregnancy, was an 
appropriate and rational one. But, in phase two, a paradoxical phenomenon 
took place. While their intention of avoiding a pregnancy persisted, they 
became negligent in, or stopped altogether, utilizing the necessary protection 
to preclude a conception. Clearly, their behavior was irrational. The goal 
prevailed, but it was no longer being actively pursued. The women stressed 
that the thought of risking a pregnancy had seldom crossed their minds, and 
that they continued to feel quite protected. Objectively speaking, this feeling 
has the quality of self-deception and is contingent on blotting out significant 
aspects of reality. From clinical practice it is known that the activation of 
certain psychological mechanisms brings this about. 

Indeed, the patients’ statement, “I did not think I would get pregnant; I 
took a chance," is akin to magical thinking (6). However, in this setting, 
it is more precise to diagnose it as a probabilistic conjecture, known as 
figurative thinking. Piaget and his associates, who introduced the concept, 
have shown experimentally that it arises when there is an unrealized potential 
of a cognitive function, which is common in adolescents (7, 8). 

We have previously noted figurative thinking in the contraceptive efforts 
of hundreds of urban teenagers (1, 2). In essence, it narrows the subject's 
reality testing by directing attention to the immediate effects of one's own 
action, and away from its remote consequences. The patients' explanation, 
"I believed I would be safe after not conceiving for a while without protec- 
tion,” is known clinically as “belief without knowledge,” while the groundless 
dismissal of previously credible information is known as “knowledge without 
belief” (5). 

Our findings suggest the existence of two successive phases in the occur- 
rence of contraceptive failures among women committed to systematic birth 
control. In the first phase, a relative lower frustration tolerance caused many 
women to suspend contraceptive efforts or practice. In the second phase, а 
majority of these very respondents fell victim to an illusion of continued 
safety , thanks to the activation of several psychological mechanisms which, 
in effect, precluded the resurgence of the felt need for resuming any preventive 
action. How this comes about can be shown schematically in Figure 3. 

It follows that, in a substantial number of our sample, socioeconomic and 
background variables, as well as more knowledge of and a positive attitude 
towards birth control practice, are not sufficient conditions that rule out 
contraceptive failures. Thus, the conceptual themes underlying the KAP 
model are now seriously challenged. A reappraisal of the notions governing 
current contraceptive education and counseling is, therefore, indicated. 
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SUSPENSION (ABSENCE) OF CONTRACEPTIVE PRACTICE 
MIRAGE EFFECT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MECHANISMS 
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BACK 
TO 
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(ADAPTATION) 


CONTINUED (MALADAPTATION) 
UNPROTECTED 


SEX 


ш FIGURE 3 

x USORY EFFECT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MECHANISMS AFTER SUSPENSION OF CONTRACEPTION 
d eprinted with permission from Cobliner, W. G., Schulman, H., and Smith, V. Patterns 

contraceptive failures. Journal of Biosocial Science, 1975, 7, 316. 


The professional literature and current textbooks are in agreement that 
human beings, just like animals on most levels of the evolutional ladder, 
D^ Sr learn in response to reward and punishment. They will repeat or 
М opt behavior patterns that are gratified, and avoid those that are followed 
а It is further implied that on higher levels of the evolutional 
of ы » a subject will tolerate short-term frustration—that is, absence 
КОЙД, 3i temporary punishment—when a stronger reward is in the offing. 
ae xi Uit postponement of gratification—with the expectation of attain- 
periodic or goal—the subject needs two supporting elements. One is 
DE tes eposts that indicate the pathway towards the goal, and the 
elc. Both couragement that offers recognition in the form of grades, citation, 

S y _ will strengthen and develop frustration tolerance. 

Ped 2c obvious to anyone who has been in contact with women who 
there is no a Wiis eas methods or are committed to birth control that 
achieved is to erent reward in successful contraceptive practice. All that is 
that there will FERA an unwanted pregnancy, or, in conceptual terms, is 
method, and | по punishment. It is a remote goal for those not already on 
Pensate for dm 2. are no guideposts or periodic encouragements to com- 
and counseling in n frustrations attendant on the efforts. Standard education 
санан. т eod planning seldom take these facts into consideration. 
Plished when di eduction in the rate of contraceptive failure will be accom- 
education and counseling systematically concentrate on building 
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up, in face-to-face contact, the patient's frustration tolerance rather than in 
dispensing mere information or attempting to lecture patients on their lack 
of persistence or motivation. If this is done, the patient's self-reliance and 
cooperation will be built up gradually. As to the blinding effect of psycho- 
logical mechanisms aíter contraceptive methods are suspended, it is con- 
ceivable that systematic exposure to the mass media can counteract, and 
thereby undo, the patients’ false sense of security. 

A search of the literature in the medical, life, and social sciences of the 
last 20 years confirms that no systematic studies have been conducted, or are 
in progress, on the psychological mechanisms and processes briefly described 
in this paper. Reported are numerous isolated observations exemplifying their 
effects in diverse spheres of human endeavor, particularly in ecology, arms 
reduction, problems related to energy conservation, and preventive medicine. 
It is clear that they severely curtail mankind’s adaptiveness. Hence, a major 
effort in the study of these problems holds out the promise of further in- 
sights into adaptive processes and particularly in those concerning prevention, 
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JOTE ON THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE 
ORTABLE INTERPERSONAL DISTANCE SCALE* 


Bowling Green State University 


LL VEITCH, ANDREW GETSINGER, AND DANIEL ARKKELIN 


SUMMARY 


dual as well as cross-cultural differences in interpersonal distancing 
en observed and empirically verified. Additionally, these differences 
shown to be related to other social behaviors and personality 
tistics (e.g., aggression, interpersonal liking-disliking, locus of control 
ause of the potential value of interpersonal distancing in predicting 
behaviors, it is necessary to show that any measure of interpersonal 
has psychometrically sound properties. The aim of the present in- 
ion, utilizing 156 college-age Ss (58 males and 98 females), was to 
the extent of the internal consistency, as well as test-retest relia- 
the Comfortable Interpersonal Distance Scale (a measure of inter- 
tancing). Additionally, the validity of the CID was to be indirectly 
several different ways. Results revealed a high degree of internal 
cy, as well as high test-retest reliability, for the instrument. Addi- 
indirect criteria indicated that the CID is a valid measure of inter- 
distancing. 


and Nowicki (2), in an attempt to devise a psychometrically sound 
of interpersonal distance, have reported results obtained with their 
developed Comfortable Interpersonal Distance Scale (CID). In addi- 
CID has been validated against “real life distances,” resulting in 
ad from .52 to .76 (1); and, with minor modifications, the 
used with preschool children (3). 

Sent effort was an attempt to establish further the reliability and 
the CID. Reliability was assessed in two ways. First, volunteer Ss 
and 58 males), obtained from introductory psychology classes at 

university, were asked to complete the CID while imagining 
gers of the same or opposite sex were approaching from each of 
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the eight paths depicted. For further detail, the reader is referred to the 
article by Duke and Nowicki (2). The order of paths and sex of stranger 
were randomly assigned so that all Ss had a same and an opposite sex stranger 
approaching along each of the paths twice. From these measures, the size, in 
Square feet, of each S's personal space could be computed. Thus, correlations, 
similar to split-half, between first and second encounters within a single time 
setting could be established. Secondly, a subsample of the original subjects 
(15 females, 14 males) was again asked to complete the CID 16 months later. 
Thus, test-retest reliability could be established. Split-half correlation co- 
efficients were .95 for both same and opposite sex approachers. Test-retest 
correlations were .47, df = 27, p < .01 and 170, df = 27, p < .005 for same 
and opposite sex approaches, respectively. 

The validity of the CID was indirectly assessed in several different ways. 
First, a number of researchers (5, 7, 10) have shown that females exhibit 
smaller personal space zones than males. In the present study utilizing the 
CID, the mean personal-space zones for females was 25.59 square feet, 
whereas for males the mean was 30.67 (F — 11.32, p < .001). Females 
interacting with females have also been shown to exhibit smaller personal 
Space zones than males interacting with males (6, 8, 9). These mean personal 
Space zones, as measured by the CID in the present study, were 22.11 square 
feet and 39.24 square feet, respectively (F = 14.72, p-< .001). 

Additionally, and consistent with previous findings (2, 4), there was a 
significant positive correlation between authoritarianism (as measured by 
the California F Scale) and interpersonal distancing for opposite sex ap- 
proachers (7,5, = .23, p < .01). This same relationship when the approacher 
was of the same sex as the subject did not reach conventional levels of sig- 
nificance (7154 = .12, ns.). 

These data provide further support for the reliability, as well as validity, 
of the CID. It appears that, as a measure of interpersonal distancing, it 
meets the criteria of a psychometrically sound measuring device and has the 
added features that other distancing measures lack. It can be group adminis- 
tered, it takes very little time to complete, it has adequate face validity, and 
it is easily scored. 

Secondary findings of the present study requiring further substantiation 
were negative correlations between height of S and size of personal space for 
the opposite sex (rss = —.24, p < .02 for female Ss and 7 = —.22, p < 1 
for male Ss) and positive correlations between size of personal space for the 
opposite sex and repression-sensitization (rg; — .24, p < .02 for- female Ss 

and rg; = .27, p < .05 for male Ss). These correlations indicate that the 
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taller the individual, the smaller the personal space maintained for the op- 
posite sex and that the closer to the repression end of the repression-sensitiza- 
tion continuum an individual falls, the more likely he or she is to maintain 
larger personal spaces in interacting with opposite sex strangers. 
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OF SELF-GRATIFICATION* 
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SUMMARY 


study investigated the effect of verbal cues and the requirement to 
complete a task on waiting for a preferred reward. Eighty boys and girls, 
-11, were given a puzzle to work on during the delay period. They were 
required to complete the puzzle in order to obtain the delayed reward, 
were just asked to work on the puzzle, though its completion was not 

ary to terminate the delay period. For some groups, the puzzle con- 
led words relevant to the delayed reward, while for others these words 
e irrelevant to the delayed reward. The results did not support the 
pothesis that verbal cues relevant to the deferred reward would increase 
waiting time for that reward. Children waited longer when the content of 
puzzle was irrelevant and the reward was not contingent on task com- 
Поп than when the puzzle was relevant to the deferred reward. It was 
Suggested that an obligation to work, together with reminders of the promised 
reward, may decrease ability to delay. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


ly research and theory in the area of self-control suggested that activi- 
| that increase the salience of the delayed consequences of behavior would 
ase delay behavior (1). However, Mischel and Ebbesen (3) found that 
o had neither the immediate nor the delayed reward physically present 
to wait longer for the deferred reward than Ss who had rewards present, 
* Mischel and Ebbesen (3) study raised the possibility that activities 
ich could distract the individual from the reward objects might enable 
him to delay for a longer period of time. Recent experiments by Nae, 
besen, and Zeiss (5) demonstrated that during the delay period, overt an 

ert distractions from the rewards facilitated the delay of gratification. 
€ authors interpreted these effects in terms of helping the individual to 
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avoid the aversive frustration effects of the delay of gratification situations. 

Mischel and Moore (4) varied the attention children paid to the rewards 
in a more controlled manner than the procedure used by Mischel, Ebbesen, 
and Zeiss (5) permitted. A visual *image" of the reward objects was pro- 
jected on a screen when they were absent physically. One of the main findings 
was that exposure to symbolically presented rewards tended to increase 
rather than decrease the delay of gratification. Another finding was that ex- 
posure to images of the relevant rewards enhanced delay behavior more than 
did the exposure to comparable but reward irrelevant objects. In an attempt 
to reconcile their findings with previous results, Mischel and Moore (4) 
postulated that when reward-relevant images are presented in the delay 
period, they tend to have cue rather than motivational functions and this 
brings about less frustration during the delay period than when the actual 
objects are present. 

The present study was a conceptual replication of the study by Mischel 
and Moore (4) using older children. In line with their findings it was pre- 
dicted that when task content was related to deferred rewards, waiting time 
would be longer than when task content and rewards were unrelated. 


B. METHOD 


The Ss were 40 boys and 40 girls obtained through a city day camp and two 
community organizations. Their ages ranged between 8 and 11 years with 
median of 9 years, Ten Ss (five males and five females) were randomly 
assigned to each of the eight experimental conditions. 

The basic delay of gratification paradigm used by Mischel, Ebbesen, and 
Zeiss (5) and Mischel and Moore (4) was employed in the present study. 
All Ss were given a choice between two rewards. They could wait for their 
preferred choice or signal at anytime to receive the less preferred outcome 
immediately. Two different pairs of choices were used: half of the Ss chose 
between a small candy bar and a large candy bar, and the other half chose 
between a scribbler and a notepad. 

Children were tested individually. The E introduced herself as a person 
doing a survey about games and asked each child three questions about his 
favorite game. 


The task and reward variables were manipulated so as to vary the saliency 


2 Pilot testing had been carried out with 26 boys and girls to select appropriate rein- 
forcements. From the eight objects presented, the large puse bar Калк preference 
rank: 2.25) was consistently preferred to the small bar (median preference rank: 5.60). 
Similarly, the scribbler (median preference rank: 2.44) was consistently preferred to the 
notepad (median preference rank: 5.75). 
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he reward to the S. Half of the children worked on a criss-cross puzzle? 
h was content-relevant to the promised reward, and half worked on one 
h was content-irrelevant. In one, almost all the words were clearly 
t to candy bars (candy, chocolate, chew, etc), and in the other to 
)blers and notepads (draw, pad, pencil, etc). The content was designed 
ive verbal cues about the rewards. Words included in the puzzles were 
th consummatory and nonconsummatory in nature (2) in order to 
alize that factor. 

he E demonstrated to Ss how to find the words on the list in the criss- 
puzzle. After showing them the large and small rewards she explained 
she had some forms to fill out just outside the door. In the noncontingent 
ndition, Ss were not required to complete the puzzle in order to attain the 
ayed reward. If an S wanted the small reward he could have it anytime by 
malling that he had worked on the puzzle as long as he wanted to. If he 
ed the large reward, however, he had to wait for the E to return. In the 
ontingent condition, however, puzzle completion was required. The E told 
8 that if he completed the puzzle he would receive the large reward, but 
Could stop working on it and have the small reward at anytime. 

A group in which children had nothing to do was also included. Delay 
ne was measured by recording the period from the moment the E left the 
Toom until the S knocked on the table or waited for a period of 60 minutes. 


C. RESULTS 


A2 X 2 X 2 x 2 analysis of variance was used which varied contingency 
21е completion required or not required), puzzle (content related to 
Чу or notebook), reward (candy or notebook), and sex. A main e 
t contingency (working versus waiting) was found [F (1,64) = 9.60, 


< 005]. Children worked a mean time of 45.38 minutes in the contingent 
t condition. 


relevant, Ss waited longer (47.60 min) than wh 


5 were irrelevant (43.15 min). Though in the predicted direction, ithe 


3 4 Ы а -cross puzzle 
Pilot testing done with a sample of eight 5s showed that a 30 wort сон ds 


UM epee in 32 to 38 min bs рони, Li Kou ad enlarg: 
| at it could not be completed within 3 atl 
* Pilot testing with 10 children aged 8 to 11 years with no task present had sh чп 
t the mean waiting time was 27.6 minutes, with six of the 10 childre 


0 minutes. To avoid ceiling effects the 60 minute criterion was selected. 
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difference between the two means in this condition failed to reach statistical 
significance [£(38) = 1.45, .25 > p > .05]. The two groups in the non- 
contingent condition showed the opposite trend compared to the contingent 
condition; that is, when the puzzle and reward were irrelevant, Ss waited 
longer (55.60 min) than when the puzzle and reward were relevant (44.95 
min). Since the variances of the noncontingent groups were not homogeneous 
[F(19,19) = 4.78, p < .002], a Mann-Whitney U test was performed, and 
the difference between the two groups was found to be statistically significant 
(U = 86, nı = п» = 20, p < .002). Thus, when receipt of the larger reward 
was not contingent on working on the puzzle while waiting, children waited 
longer when the reward was irrelevant to the puzzle than when it was relevant. 

The mean of the waiting times of all children having something to do, 
both when the larger reward was contingent and when it was not contingent 
on performance was 47.83. The mean for children who had nothing to do was 
27.65 minutes. This difference is significant (¢ 8.43, df = 98, p < .0005). 
There were no differences in the number of words children found in the 
puzzles which could not easily be accounted for by the length of time waited. 


D. Discussion 


Contrary to the findings of Mischel and Moore (4), Ss in conditions in 
which puzzles were relevant to the reward did not always wait longer than Ss 
in irrelevant conditions. Rather, Ss in noncontingent conditions waited longer 
when irrelevant puzzles were used. It is possible that, unlike symbolically 
presented images, words were treated as objects with little cue or motivational 
value. However, such an explanation makes it difficult to account for the 
tendency in the contingent conditions for Ss to wait longer when relevant 
rather than irrelevant puzzles were used. The contingency variable would 
appear to be the key to an explanation, In the Mischel and Moore (4) study, 
some Ss worked on a task but the large reward was not contingent on 
performance. In other conditions Ss were merely required to wait. In the 
Present study, however, obtaining the large reward was contingent on task 
completion for some, but for other Ss the task was merely present for them 
to work on if they wished, with waiting the only requirement. Working at the 
task may have been pleasurable in the irrelevant conditions when the words 
did not remind Ss of the reward and when no obligation to work was inherent 
in the situation. However, when an obligation was present, pleasure may have 
been reduced, but Ss kept working because of the constant reminders of the 
promised reward included in the relevant puzzle. 

If the foregoing explanation is correct, the implications with respect to 
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encouraging individuals to stay with a task despite temptations to leave 
itare considerable. The topic would seem worthy of further investigation. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION IN NIGERIAN CHILDREN* 
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SUMMARY 


The human figure drawings of 646 male and female Nigerian primary 
school children were analyzed with the use of Witkin's Articulation of Body 
Concept (ABC) scale. There was a significant association between age and 
- ABC scores for the Ss as a group. The correlation between age and ABC 
Scores was significant with male Ss and almost so with female Ss. These 
findings are on the whole consistent with the results of previous research 
conducted in different sociocultural settings. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


During the last two decades much research has been done on the subject 
of psychological differentiation in general and field dependence-independence 
cognitive style in particular, These studies were initiated by, and continue 
to receive much impetus from the work of, Witkin and his associates (5, 6, 7). 
Research in this area has lent itself to cross-cultural studies of a fruitful 
hature (4, 8), Witkin and his associates have emphasized that an articulated 
body concept is an integral part of psychological differentiation, and they 
introduced a scale to measure articulation of body concept (6, 7). The scale, 
currently known as articulation-of-body-concept scale (ABC Scale) was 
originally called sophistication-of-body-concept scale. The five-point scale is 
E to human figure drawings in order to evaluate the degree of psycho- 
ү differentiation manifest by the drawings. There are two versions of 
B one for adults and the other for children. There is considerable 
dd к оп the reliability of the ABC scale. Thus, in drawings of 30 ten-year- 

Oys rated by two independent judges a correlation coefficient of .84 
E was obtained (7). Ín another study covering 104 girls and boys, 
to 17 years, a correlation coefficient of .91 was obtained on ratings 

Y two judges (3). As for stability, evidence is also available that between 
| e 
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ages 10 and 24 there is a high correlation ranging from .74 to .92 between 
ratings of drawings made by the same Ss. 

The purpose of the present study was to assess, from a cross-sectional 
perspective, the cognitive style of a sample of Nigerian school children by 
means of the ABC scale. 


B. МЕтнор 


АП 646 boys and girls attending the six classes of the Staff School of the 
University of Lagos constituted the Ss used in this study. As a group the 
children represented the higher socio-economic strata in Nigeria because most 
Ss were children of university teachers and administrators. The Ss were 
instructed first to draw a person and then to draw a person of the opposite 
sex. The children were specifically asked not to draw stick figures. Class 
teachers were responsible for supervision of the children. 

The drawings were rated, by means of the ABC scale, by a psychologist 
who had earlier studied the ABC manual and practised repeatedly to ensure 
familiarity with the scoring procedure. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the age distribution of the Ss. The correlation between ABC 
scores and age among the 360 male Ss was —.95 (p < .001). As for the 286 
female Ss, the correlation of age with ABC scores was —.73 (p > .05). The 
# test was used to compare male-female differences in ABC scores for each 
age. It was only in the 11-уеаг age group that a significant difference was 
obtained (p < .01). Table 2 shows the results of analysis of variance. 


D. Discussion 


The above results are interesting for several reasons. First, there is the 
relation between age and ABC ratings. The significant correlation of 95 
between age and АВС ratings for the 260 male Ss and the correlation of .73 
between age and ABC ratings of female Ss which approaches the .05 level of 
significance (¢ value = 2.37, df = 5) are consistent with Faterson and Wit- 
kin's finding of increasing degrees of articulation of body concept, indexed 
by lower ABC ratings, with age (2). The absence of a significant correlation 
between age and ABC ratings in female Ss may be due to the high ABC 
ratings (Table 1) obtained by the relatively few Ss in the 11-уеаг age group. 

Analysis of variance (Table 2) shows that age, sex of drawing, and sex of 
child making the drawing each significantly influenced the extent of articula- 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION оғ ABC Scores 

lus Female (N — 286) Male (N — 360) 

group N Mean SD N Mean SD 
5 88 4.93 24 50 4.96 93 
6 66 4.90 33 87 4.82 .67 
7 34 4.72 67 53 4.70 76 
8 39 400 122 57 4.29 99 
9 46 3.42 1.37 50 3.15 1.32 
10 36 3.15 127 53 2.62 1.29 
11 T 4.28 95 10 2.65 13 


Note: The higher the ABC rating, the lower the extent of articulation of body concept. 


tion of body concept. The interaction of the variables age and sex of drawing 
had a significant effect on articulation of body concept, but the interactions 
between other variables were not significant. The finding with respect to age 
is similar to what was obtained above by a different method of data analysis. 
As for the sex of the S making the drawing, the work of Baker (1) and 
Faterson and Witwin (2) shows that sex exerts a significant effect on ABC 
ratings and that females obtain more articulated drawings than males. The 
findings of the present study are consistent with the above to the extent that 
there is a significant sex difference. But the data do not identify one sex as 
clearly emerging with higher ABC ratings across all ages studied. However, 
in the 11-year-old children, males had more articulated drawings, but the 
small N in this age group limits the conclusions that can be made. The 
Significance of the influence of the sex of the drawing is not quite clear, but 
it may be due to the tendency of many Ss to draw like-sexed figures better. 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Mean sum of 
Source of variation df Sum of squares squares F 
Age 6 16.425 274 39.14% 
8р 1 57 E 714% 
SR 1 38 38 543% 
Age x SD 6 240 40 sz 
e X SR 6 66 11 1.57 

D X SR 1 10 10 143 
Age X SD X SR 6 m ‘07 

' Total 27 


dl D sex of drawing, SR = sex of respondent (ie. child making drawing). 
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SUMMARY 


This study investigated possible sex differences in leadership among super- 
visory employees (N = 72) of a large psychiatric hospital by comparing 
male and female self-descriptions of their own leader behaviors, as well as 
their satisfaction with various aspects of their jobs. Female leaders described 
themselves as performing more consideration and tolerance of uncertainty 
leader behaviors and as being more satisfied with co-workers than male 
leaders. The possibility, suggested by sex role stereotypes, that self-perceptions 
of consideration behavior for females and initiating structure for males are 
related to job satisfaction was not affirmed by the findings. Although some 
differences were found, the results generally support indications from studies 
based on subordinate descriptions that there actually may be few job-related 
differences between male and female leaders. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Various opinion surveys, including Bowman, Worthy, and Greyser (6) and 
Bass, Krusell, and Alexander (5), indicate that women as a group often are 
considered to be ill-suited for managerial positions. At the same time, only 
limited research has focused on work-related differences between male and 
female managers. Relevant research suggests that there actually may be few 
differences in male and female leader behavior, at least as perceived by 
subordinates. Such studies include Day and Stogdill (8); Bartol (1); and 
Bartol and Wortman (4). However, it also is necessary to investigate the 
leadership situation through the eyes of male and female leaders themselves. 
If there are significant managerial differences that can be attributed to the 
Sex variables, it seems likely that some variations would be found in male 
versus female views on various aspects of their leadership positions. 


The present study focuses on three basic issues related to managerial sex 
ت‎ 
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differences from the perspective of the leader. First, it examines the extent 
to which male and female leaders differ in self-descriptions of their leader 
behavior. Second, the study investigates possible differences in the job satis- 
faction of male and female leaders. Third, the research explores the relation- 
ship between self-descriptions of considerate versus structuring behavior and 
the work satisfaction of male and female leaders. This latter issue is based on 
evidence that indicates that females generally are expected to be humani- 
tarian, nurturing, and sympathetic and to engage in considerate rather than 
structuring leadership behavior; while somewhat the reverse expectations 
apply for males. Evidence includes Tyler (22); Schein (17, 18); and Parsons 
(16). Hence, as O’Leary (15) suggests, the satisfaction of male and female 
leaders may be related to the extent to which their self-perceived behavior is 
congruent with appropriate sex role stereotypes. 


B. МЕтнор 
l. Subjects and Procedure 


Subjects were 75 full-time, civil service supervisory employees of a large, 
government psychiatric hospital. This figure included all supervisory personnel 
except those who worked on a rotating shift basis. Because of annual leaves 
and incomplete data, a total of 72 (53 male and 19 female) supervisors con- 
stituted the final sample. The inbalance in the number of male and female 
supervisors reflects the reality in this and many organizations. In fact, the 
study site was chosen because of the relatively high proportion of females in 
Supervisory positions. Data were collected in groups of 15 to 30 by the re- 
searchers, confidentiality was guaranteed, and participation was voluntary. 


2. Measures 


The Ohio State Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ— 
Form XII), which contains 12 subscales or leader behavior dimensions (see 
Table 1), was used to measure the supervisors' perceptions of their own 
leader behaviors, As the LBDQ Manual developed by Stogdill (21) indicates, 
with appropriate changes in the instructions, the questionnaire can be used 
for self-description by leaders, This usage was appropriate here, since the 
interest was in determining the extent to which males and females have 
similar perceptions about their own leader behaviors. 

Satisfaction with various aspects of their positions—Supervision, Work 
Itself, Co-workers, Pay, and Promotions—was measured by the Cornell Job 
Description Index as described in Smith, Kendall, and Hulin (20). 


| 
| 
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C. RESULTS 


Means, standard deviations, and F ratios for the leader behavior subscales 
are shown in Table 1. The data indicate significant differences between male 
and female self-descriptions of their leader behavior on only two subscales: 
3. Tolerance of Uncertainty and 8. Consideration. In both cases, female 
leaders viewed themselves as performing more frequent tolerance of un- 
certainty and consideration behaviors than did their male counterparts. There 
were no significant differences on the other 10 leader behavior subscales. 

Table 1 also shows the means, standard deviations, and F ratios for the 
five satisfaction subscales. Although the female supervisors indicated higher 
satisfaction than males on four of the five subscales, differences were signifi- 
cant on only one satisfaction subscale. Female leaders were significantly more 
satisfied with their co-workers than were male leaders. 

Correlations between two leader behavior subscales—Consideration and 
Initiating Structure—and each of the five satisfaction scales are shown for 
both male and female leaders in Table 2. Although several correlations ap- 
proached significance, the data indicate no significant relationships ( < .05) 


TABLE 1 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS FOR LEADER BEHAVIOR 
AND SATISFACTION SUBSCALES 


Sex of supervisor 
Male (N = 53) Female (N = 19) 


Subscale Mean SD Mean SD F 
Leader behavior 
1. Representation 20.53 2.63 19.79 2.53 1.1266 
Demand Reconciliation 19.17 1.97 18.95 2.30 1634 
3. Tolerance of Uncertainty 34.81 4.73 37.50 3.45 5.0328* 
4. Persuasiveness 35.74 4.80 36.57 5.24 .3609 
5. Initiating Structure 41.55 445 40.58 3.20 8484 
6. Tolerance of Freedom 38.79 4.50 38.79 3.88 .0000 
7. Role Assumption 39.47 4.52 39.84 5.76 0810 
8. Consideration 39.87 3.77 41.95 4.24 3.9899* 
9. Production Emphasis 32.68 542 33.53 344 4041 
10. Predictive Accuracy 18.66 246 18.80 191 1748 
1. Integration 20.74 2.64 20.84 2.39 0238 
12. Superior Orientation 38.07 501 36.58 4.98 1.2527 
Satisfaction 
1. Work 39.32 6.76 41.53 641 1.5292 
ROMER ad 18.79 6.18 2132 6.64 2,2401 
. Supervision 42.83 10.14 40.21 12.72 .8133 
T Co-workers 27.91 12.52 35.63 13.36 5.1438* 
* Promotions 18.60 6.58 22.00 5.91 3.9228 
* p= 05. 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SATISFACTION SUBSCALES AND SELECTED 
LEADER BEHAVIOR SUBSCALES 


Satisfaction 

Leader behavior Work Pay Supervision Co-workers Promotions 
Female supervisors (N = 19) 

Initiating structure —.3050 3696 0023 —.1687 .2878 

Consideration —.2933 3158 1456 :0811 .3375 
Male supervisors (N — 53) 

Initiating structure —.1393 —.0756 —.0685 —.4166* 0665 

Consideration .2899* .0789 .1378 —.2572 .0351 

* $5.05. 


between female self-perceptions of consideration or initiating structure be- 
havior and satisfaction with any of the five job aspects. For male leaders 
there was a significantly negative correlation between self-described initiating 
structure and satisfaction with co-workers, as well as a significantly positive 
correlation between consideration and satisfaction with work. Other relation- 
ships were nonsignificant. 


D. Discussion 


Results of this study suggest that few differences exist between male and 
female leaders either in the way in which they perceive their leader behavior 
or in their satisfaction with various aspects of their jobs. The fact that there 
were no significant differences between male and female leader self-descriptions 
on 10 of the 12 LBDQ subscales is consistent basically with the Day and 
Stogdill (8) findings of no significant differences in subordinate descriptions 
of male and female supervisors on the 12 LBDQ subscales and with the 
Bartol and Wortman (4) study in which only one significant difference in 
subordinate descriptions was found. Based on Fiedler’s Least Preferred Co- 
worker scale (9), an investigation by Chapman (7) also indicated no signifi- 
cant differences in male and female managerial propensity toward a relation- 
ship-oriented versus task-oriented leadership style. 

Interestingly, in the present study female leaders described themselves as 
performing more consideration and tolerance of uncertainty behaviors than 
did their male counterparts. In view of evidence gathered by Schein (17) 
that females as a group generally are considered to be more relationship 
oriented than are males, it is possible that the female leaders were influenced 
by this feminine stereotype in rating their own behaviors. It also is possible 
that the female leaders in this study actually did engage in more frequent 
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consideration behaviors than their male counterparts. There was a tendency 
for the female supervisors in this study to hold positions more closely related 
to patient care, such as dietetics, social work, and nursing, which would seem 
to require higher levels of consideration behavior. However, Georgopoulos 
(10) suggests that patient-related positions do not necessarily engender 
greater amounts of consideration behavior than do other types of positions. 

The higher self-descriptions by female leaders on tolerance of uncertainty 
are somewhat surprising, particularly in view of some evidence by Wallach 
and Kogan (23) that females tend to avoid risks and by Maier (13) that 
females sometimes perform less effectively than male leaders in unstructured 
situations. It is possible that females who venture into leadership positions 
have a higher than average tolerance of uncertainty which translates itself 
into more frequent usage of the corresponding leader behavior. Conversely, 
the findings may constitute primarily a perceptual phenomenon. Actually the 
main concern here is not with the accuracy of the self-perceptions; in fact, 
self-perceptions can be quite delusive. Rather, the interest is in investigating 
the extent to which differences may exist between male and female perceptions 
of their leader behaviors. Extensive differences, if found, would provide indica- 
tions that female leaders view their job roles differently than male leaders 
and point to a need for further research in this direction. 

Except for satisfaction with co-workers, there were no significant differences 
between male and female leaders in satisfaction with various aspects of their 
jobs. The higher satisfaction with co-workers indicated by female leaders is 
consistent with a study by Herrick (11) in which female federal executives 
reported greater satisfaction of social needs on the job than did male execu- 
tives. This finding, however, was not replicated for a second sample, Kentucky 
State executives. At the same time, several studies indicate that females tend 
to place significantly greater importance on good co-workers than do males, 
including Manhardt (14); Schuler (19); and Bartol (2). At least from the 
Point of view of the female supervisors, the poor relations between female 
leaders and other co-workers suggested by some opinion surveys, including 
Bowman et al. (6) and Bass et ai. (5), were not salient here. 

К Data оп the relationship between the satisfaction subscales and considera- 
Чоп and initiating structure generally do not support the idea that self- 
Perceptions of consideration behavior are associated with greater job satisfac- 
tion for female leaders or that self-perceptions of initiating structure behavior 
ate associated with greater job satisfaction for male leaders. The somewhat 
varied pattern of relationships does indicate that there may be some female 
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and male leader differences in the relationship between perceived leader be- 
havior and satisfaction with various job aspects, but common sex role stereo- 
types do not appear to explain these differences. 

As is typically the case in leadership research, random phenomena, organi- 
zational characteristics, and job differences may have influenced these results. 
The relatively small number of females in supervisory positions also continues 
to plague efforts to study male versus female leaders in similar contexts. The 
results reported here add to the growing body of comparative data that indi- 
cate basic similarities between male and female leaders. Given the relatively 
few differences which have been revealed by research to date, it appears that 
greater research effort should be channeled toward investigating factors that 
influence the upward mobility of females compared to males. For example, 
studies by Jacobson and Effertz (12) and Bartol and Butterfield (3) indicate 
that the same behavior by male and female leaders sometimes is evaluated 
differently by significant others. Evaluation and other mobility issues appear 
to warrant priority in sex-difference research related to organizations. 
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EXPECTANCY-VIOLATION, SIMILARITY, AND UNEXPECTED 
SIMILARITY AS SOURCES OF CREDIBILITY 
AND PERSUASIVENESS*! 


York University and Addiction Research Foundation, Toronto, Canada 


PauL M. KOHN AND Suzi SNOOK 


SUMMARY 


This experiment compared three characteristics that might enhance a com- 
municator's persuasive effectiveness: similarity to his audience, the advocacy 
of an unexpected position, and the advocacy of an unexpectedly similar posi- 
tion to that of his audience. One hundred and twelve community college 
students read a dissuasive message about youthful illicit drug use. The author 
was described in three different ways: as politically liberal, as politically con- 
servative, and without ideological characterization. Forty control Ss received 
no message. All Ss responded to relevant comprehension-and-retention and 
attitude measures, while only experimental Ss also rated the communicator's 
fairness, dogmatism, and qualifications plus the informational value of his 
article, A score for sociopolitical outlook was available for all Ss. The major 
findings (p < .05) were that only the liberal-communicator condition was 
demonstrably more effective than the control condition, and that Ss con- 
Sidered the liberal communicator more fair and better qualified than his 
Counterparts. It was suggested that expectancy-violation enhances a com- 


Municator’s persuasive effectiveness more than similarity and unexpected 
similarity. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Some studies suggest that similarity between the communicator and 
recipients of a persuasive message enhances the credibility of the communi- 
cator and the persuasiveness of his message (2, 3, 5, 27). Although this 
— 
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finding has not occurred in all studies (e. g., 17, 18), it has appeared typically 
when the dimension of similarity was relevant to the topic of the communica- 
tion (23). The apparent relationship between communicator-recipient simi- 
larity and persuasiveness could be explained in terms of either attraction to 
the communicator (4), or the instrumental value of similarity information 
for assessing the communicator’s credibility (23). 

Other research suggests that communicators are especially effective when 
advocating positions which are, for them, unexpected: e. g., an apparent 
hippie opposing the use of marijuana (6, 10, 20, 26). The common explana- 
tion for such findings is that people who take unexpected positions are per- 
ceived as particularly credible, and the cited studies seem to support this 
interpretation. 

Very few investigators have examined the simultaneous operation of simi- 
larity and unexpectedness. Some studies suggest that unexpected agreement 
by a dissimilar communicator increases his attractiveness and credibility, 
while unexpected disagreement by a similar communicator has the opposite 
effect (9, 24). While this has obvious implications for persuasiveness, we are 
not aware of studies that bear on them directly. 

The present experiment examines the effects of three communicator char- 
acteristics on the effectiveness of a written dissuasive message about drugs: 
(a) similarity to the audience, (b) advocacy of an unexpected position, and 
(c) advocacy of an unexpectedly similar or dissimilar position to that of the 
audience. The message was variously attributed to a politically liberal com- 
municator, a politically conservative one, and a communicator of unknown 
sociopolitical outlook. Previous work indicates that sociopolitical outlook 
relates to permissiveness about youthful illicit drug use (1, 13, 25), and 
that this relationship is commonly recognized among at least college students 
(14). Thus, liberal individuals tend to be and are viewed as more permissive 
about drugs, while conservatives tend to be and are viewed as less permissive. 
Accordingly, a liberal communicator presenting a dissuasive message about 
youthful illicit drug use would be expressing a position unexpected by his 
audience. Scores from a measure of left-right sociopolitical outlook, the 
Authoritarianism-Rebellion Scale (11), permitted evaluation of similarity 
between the communicator and individual recipients of his message. Thus, if 
unexpectedness were of primary importance, there should be a main effect for 
the apparent sociopolitical outlook of the communicator; specifically, the 
liberal communicator should prove most effective. On the other hand, if simi- 
larity were most important, one would expect an interaction whereby the 
liberal communicator would prove most effective with rebellious-scoring 55 
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only.” Finally, if unexpected agreement is of primary importance, one would 
expect the opposite kind of interaction: i. e., the liberal communicator would 
prove most effective with authoritarian-scoring Ss only. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 53 male and 99 female volunteers from two urban community 
colleges in Southern Ontario. They participated in group sessions. 


2. Treatment Conditions 


The basic dissuasive message described the disadvantages and potential 
hazards of marijuana, psychedelics, and intravenous amphetamine use in a 
factual and unemotional way. Ss who had read this message in a previous 
study with high school students subsequently expressed significantly less 
permissive attitudes than peers not so exposed (15). 

Three independent groups of Ss received the following introductions for 
the message: 

a. Neutral introduction (N = 44). The communicator was described on 
the first page as a competent and respected young medical researcher on 
nonmedical drug use who had published extensively in the technical and 
popular literatures. 

b. Liberal introduction (N = 37). This consisted of the neutral introduc- 
tion plus an allusion to active support of various liberal causes and political 
candidates, (The grape boycott, liberalized abortion, freedom from censor- 
ship, the late Senator Robert Kennedy, and Senator McGovern were specifi- 
cally mentioned.) 

€. Conservative introduction (N — 31). This consisted of the neutral in- 
troduction plus an allusion to active support of various conservatives causes 
and political candidates. (Opposition to the grape boycott, the “right-to-life” 
Movement, and “antipornography” activities were specifically mentioned, 
as well as ex-President Nixon and ex-Governor Reagan.)? 


3: No expectations are stated for the conservative communicator because a nonpermissive 
Pon about drugs apparently causes Ss to perceive a neutrally described communicator 
Scribner cally quite conservative (14). Thus, it is unclear how much specifically de- 
© ing а communicator as conservative would further affect his credibility and per- 

asiveness, 

Can Hs reason for referring to American issues and personalities with Canadian Ss is that 

Sen an youth have been found to be remarkably uninformed about Canadian current 

5 (8). In fact, they appear to have substantially more exposure to information about 
merican than Canadian affairs (8, 16). 
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A pilot study with 87 university students exposed about a third of them 
to each introduction plus the message to check the effectiveness of the intro- 
ductions as a manipulation of perceived conservatism-liberalism. A planned 
comparison on Ss' ratings revealed that the liberal communicator was seen 
as most liberal and the conservative communicator as most conservative 
(p < .025). 

Aside from the three experimental conditions in the present study, there 
was a control group (N = 40) who received no message. (For the cover 
story, see the Procedure section below.) The control group provided baseline 
information on Ss' naive attitudes in the absence of persuasion. This was 
necessary as the experiment utilized a posttest-only design to minimize con- 
founding demand characteristics (21). 


3. Measures 


The measures used were as follows: the Authoritarianism-Rebellion Scale 
[ARS (11)], a comprehension-and-retention test, evaluative ratings of the 
author and the material, and attitude to illicit drug use. The Authoritarianism- 
Rebellion Scale is well-validated as a measure of general sociopolitical out- 
look (11) and relates to the use of illicit drugs and attitudes to such use (13, 
14). More rebellious and less authoritarian students more often use drugs 
and generally have more permissive attitudes than their peers. The compre- 
hension-and-retention test was composed of objective items referring to the 
dissuasive message. The evaluative rating scales for the author and materials 
referred to the author’s fairness, dogmatism, and qualifications plus the 
informational value of his article. Finally, the attitudinal items covered 


youthful illicit drug use, specifically referring to marijuana, psychedelics, and 
amphetamines, 


4. Procedure 


The experiment was represented as a pilot evaluation of drug-education 
materials potentially usable in a province-wide drug-education campaign. The 
evaluation was supposedly devised to pretest the comprehensibility, informa- 
tiveness, and credibility of the materials so as to avoid possible inappropriate 
use on a large scale. The ARS and the drug-attitude measures were justified 
to the Ss on the grounds that they might relate to how comprehensible, infor- 
mative, and credible Ss would find the material. 

Ss received the experimental materials in envelopes. In the three experi- 
mental conditions the materials appeared in the following order: the ARS, 
the persuasive message, the comprehension-and-retention test, the items eval- 
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uating the communicator and his message, and the attitude items. In the 
control condition the order was as follows: the ARS, the comprehension- and- 
retention test, and the attitude items (items evaluating the communicator 
and the message were, of course, omitted for control Ss). Comprehension-and- 
retention testing of control Ss was justified in the instructions as a control 
against baseline levels of knowledge about drugs. Common instructions were 
given to all Ss. 

The envelopes were distributed in randomized subsets of four (i. e., one for 
each condition), and the treatment conditions were not distinguishable by the 
external appearance of the envelopes. These procedures were followed to 
guard simultaneously against E bias (22) and time-order errors. 


5. Data Analysis 


Unweighted-means analyses of variance for experimental condition X ARS 
level (based on an overall median split) were conducted for each dependent 
variable. All four treatment conditions were included in the comprehension 
and attitude change analyses; however, the analyses for Ss' ratings of the 
communicator and his message, of course, excluded the control condition. 
Significance levels from multiple comparisons are based on the Bonferroni ¢ 
method (28). 


C. RESULTS 
1. Ratings of Author and Material 


Significant main effects for treatment conditions occurred in the analyses 
of the ratings of fairness (F = 5.36; df = 2, 106; p < .01) and communi- 
Cator's qualifications (F = 4.10; p < .02). The liberal communicator was 
Perceived as more fair (p < .05) and better qualified (p < .05) than his 
neutral and conservative counterparts. In addition, main effects for ARS 
level showed that authoritarian scorers viewed the communicator as more 
fair (F = 7.15; df= 1, 106; p<.01) and better qualified (F = 8.00; 
? < .01) than did rebellious scorers. Finally, significant interactions between 
treatment and ARS level occurred in the analyses of the ratings for the com- 
Municator’s dogmatism (F = 4.19; df = 2, 106; p < .02) and the informa- 
tional value of his message (F = 4.14; р < .02). Only the authoritarian 
Scorers saw the liberal communicator as less dogmatic than his counterparts 
(p < 01), while only the rebellious scorers saw the liberal communicator as 
Providing the most valuable information (p < .01). 
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2. Comprehension-and-Retention Data 


There was a main effect for treatments in the analysis of the comprehension- 
and-retention data (F = 4.88; df = 3,144; p < .005). Ss in the three experi- 
mental groups outperformed control Ss (р < .01), but did not differ signifi- 
cantly among themselves. Thus, the message was comprehensible and did 
convey information beyond Ss’ baseline levels of knowledge. 


3. Attitude to Drugs 


The main effect for treatment conditions in the analysis for attitude scores 
did not quite reach a conventional level of statistical significance (Ё — 2.38; 
df = 3, 144; p < .08). Since our alternative predictions focussed on main 
effects and interactions involving the experimental conditions only, the sums 
of squares for treatments and interaction were partitioned into components 
for differences among experimental conditions and for the residual which re- 
fers to differences between the experimental conditions on one hand and the 
control condition on the other. This kind of partitioning is described by Hays 
(7, pp. 477-478). 

The partitioned analysis of variance revealed that, while the experimental 
groups did not differ significantly among themselves, the residual main effect 
for comparisons between the control group on one hand and the experimental 
groups on the other was significant (F = 4.76; df = 1, 144; р < 05). A 
series of Bonferroni ¢ tests showed that, of the three experimental groups, 
only the liberal-communicator group was significantly less favorable to 
youthful illicit drug use than the control group (№ < .05). 

In addition, the main effect for ARS score was significant (F = 26.09; 
df=1, 144; р < .001). Rebellious scorers were more permissive about 


youthful illicit drug use than authoritarian scorers, as in previous studies 
(13, 14, 15). 


D. Discussion 


The present study provided a situation in which several previously demon- 
strated effects conflicted: enhancement of a communicator’s effectiveness by 
similarity to his audience (2, 3, 5, 27); enhanced persuasiveness of a com- 
municator through his advocacy of an unexpected position (6, 10, 20, 26), 
and increased attractiveness and credibility of a communicator who agrees 
unexpectedly with his audience, plus decreased attractiveness and credibility 
of a communicator who disagrees unexpectedly with his audience (9, 24). 
While the results of this study were not unequivocal, they did suggest that 
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ancement of a communicator's credibility by his advocacy of an unex- 
ted position is the dominant process. The liberal communicator would have 
en expected to be most permissive about youthful illicit drug use. While 
was not significantly more effective than his neutral and conservative 
counterparts, as the expectancy-violation hypothesis would predict, he was 
‘the only one to be demonstrably effective in arguing against youthful illicit 
drug use. This is shown by the finding that only Ss in the liberal-communi- 
tor condition had significantly less permissive attitude scores than the con- 
l Ss. Furthermore, the liberal communicator was viewed more positively 
an his neutral and conservative counterparts: as more fair and better 
ified, less dogmatic according to the more authoritarian Ss, and as pro- 
ding more valuable information according to the more rebellious Ss. Thus, 
present data support previous findings by Dutton (6), Koeske and Crano 
0), McPeek and Edwards (20), and Walster, Aronson, and Abrahams (26) 
emphasizing the importance of expectancy-violation as a determinant of 
Communicators’ credibility and persuasiveness. 
= It should be noted that the present results occurred in the context of a 
соге description of the communicator, common to all three experimental 
Conditions, which made him appear very expert and very believable. This 
ould have limited substantially the degree to which the communicator’s 
edibility was subject to improvement. Thus, the findings that the liberal 
mmunicator was more positively rated than his counterparts and that he 
the only demonstrably effective communicator are particularly impressive. 
One should also consider that these results occurred in a context where ex- 
ancy-violation, similarity, and unexpected similarity conflicted. If, as 
evious literature suggests, all three enhance credibility and persuasiveness, 
is context should detract from the effectiveness of the dominant factor, ap- 
ntly expectancy-violation. 
The common explanation for enhanced persuasiveness through expectancy- 
olation is that persons who advocate unexpected positions are perceived as 
icularly sincere and trustworthy. This implies that expectancy-violation 
ects recipients’ yielding to the communicator's appeals rather than their 
ception of the appeals (i. e., attention and comprehension). It should be 
espondingly noted that, while the results for ratings of the communicator 
sentially paralleled those for attitude scores in suggesting an expectancy- 
olation effect, no such parallelism occurred with the comprehension-and- 
: ntion data. Ss in all three experimental groups outperformed control Ss, 
t there were no differences among the experimental groups. Thus, in 
cGuire's (19) terms, the present results suggest that expectancy-violation 
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operates primarily through yielding rather than reception. These data were, 
of course, collected in the context of a particular population (community 
college students) with a particular kind of communication (a written message, 
deliberately composed to be highly comprehensible, which opposed illicit drug 
use). Nonetheless, two other recent studies on persuasive messages about illicit 
drug use which sampled other populations also produced results that support 
the importance of yielding over that of reception (12, 15). It is perhaps time 
to direct concentrated research attention at the relative importance of yield- 
ing and reception in attitude change. 

Tn an applied context, it seems worth noting that both this study and that 
of McPeek and Edwards (20) show that an unexpected source is particularly 
effective in arguing against illicit drug use. This suggests that the use of pre- 
dictable sources for dissuasive messages about drugs is suboptimal. 
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SIBSIZE, FAMILY ENVIRONMENT, COGNITIVE PERFORMANCE, 
AND AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS* 


University of Adelaide, Australia 


Kevin MARJORIBANKS 


SUMMARY 


The study examined to what extent relationships between sibsize and the 
cognitive and affective chaarcteristics of children were mediated by family 
_ environments, The Alice Heim nonverbal intelligence test (AH4), the Watts- 
— Vernon English test, and the Vernon graded mathematics test were used to 
assess the cognitive performance of 15-year-old children (383 boys and 396 
girls). The Ss formed part of a longitudinal national study of English school- 
children, Also schedules were administered to measure children's educational 
| and occupational aspirations, self-concepts, and attitudes toward school. From 
- parental interviews a family environment index consisting of both distal and 
proximal measures was constructed. The Jackknife technique was used in the 
analysis to adjust significance levels. Regression surface analysis indicated 
p that at each environment level, sibsize was related only to the English achieve- 
- ment of girls and boys and to the aspirations of girls. However, the shapes of 
- the surfaces suggest that if parents create differential learning environments 
for different siblings then the behaviors of the siblings are likely to vary, 
which provides tentative support for the confluence model of sibsize influences 
on the behaviors of children. 


1 A. INTRODUCTION 


4 Although there have been many investigations of the relationships between 
_ the size of a child's family and measures of cognitive performance and affec- 

tive Characteristics, the findings remain inconsistent and inconclusive (2, 5, 

12, 24, 25, 35). The results remain equivocal partly because the research has 
? relied on the use of statistical techniques, such as product-moment correla- 
tions, which reveal only bivariate relations (9, 16, 22, 36) and analysis of 
Yariance techniques which require the grouping of variables into levels (10, 
18, 28, 33). Regression models have been used to examine how much vari- 
Ance in scores of achievement and affective characteristics is associated with 
= 
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sibsize (11, 21, 26). However, the results generated from these studies have 
depended on the other in which sibsize has been added to the equations. AII 
of these statistical techniques have prevented the full character of the rela- 
tionship between sibsize and the cognitive performance and affective charac- 
teristics of children from being revealed. 

The inconsistencies in the research are related also to the failure of most 
of the studies to include in their analyses an examination of the family en- 
vironment of the children. In studies in which the environment has been 
included only restricted measures, such as global social status characteristics, 
have been assessed (8, 13, 28, 29, 32). In the development of a theory, called 
the confluence model (39), it is proposed that the relationship between sibling 
constellation variables and cognitive performance is mediated by diverse 
processes of social interaction that vary from family to family. The major 
emphasis of the confluence model is on the intellectual environment of indi- 
viduals during the course of their development. It is assumed that the intel- 
lectual growth of every member of a family is dependent on that of all other 
members, and that the rate of growth depends on the family configuration. 
According to the model, cognitive ability decreases with family size because 
the larger the sibship the poorer the intellectual environment. The confluence 
model defines the intellectual environment of an individual in terms of the 
intellectual level of the individual's siblings and parents. 

In the present study an attempt is made to overcome some of the con- 
ceptual and statistical shortcomings of much of previous research. Regression 
surfaces have been plotted to investigate relations between sibsize and mea- 
sures of children's intelligence, English and mathematics achievement, educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations, self-concept, and attitudes toward school. 
However, unlike the confluence model, the environment is defined in terms 


of social-psychological parent-child interaction variables and measures of the 
social status of the famiiy. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The data were collected as part of a national survey of elementary school- 
children in England (31) and then collected as part of a follow-up study of 
the same children four years later (30). In the original study a stratified ran- 
dom sample was taken from all types of government-supported elementary 
schools in England which resulted in the selection of 173 schools. Then a 
systematic sample of children was chosen from the schools, producing three 
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age cohorts each of approximately 1000 children. The average age of the 
children in the senior cohort was approximately 11, of the middle group, 8, 
and of the junior group, 7. For the purposes of the present study only the 
children in the senior cohort had data on all the appropriate variables. The 
final sample included 396 girls and 383 boys, who at the time of the second 
survey were in their fourth year of secondary school. 


2. Measures 


a. Family environment. In both surveys a structured interview schedule 
was used to gather information about the family environments of the children. 
Parents were interviewed by government social survey interviewers with each 
interview lasting, on the average, for an hour. For the present analysis 40 
separate indices, taken from both surveys, were used to construct a measure 
of the cumulative family environment of the children. It was decided that 
the environment measure should include both distal environment indicators, 
Such as father occupation, and more proximal process variables, such as liter- 
acy of the family and parents’ aspirations for their children. It has been sug- 
gested (7, 17) that it is essential to insist that the influence of social status 
on educational outcomes must not be considered as one factor from which 
parental attitudes and motivations to succeed are independent. 

Factor scaling (3) was used to construct the environment measure and 
also to estimate the theta reliability of the measure. Scores on the 40 environ- 
ment indices were factor analyzed by principal component analysis. After the 
elimination of indices with small factor loadings (<.40), 19 indices remained 
and these were refactored. The 19 indices loaded strongly on a general factor 
which had a theta reliability of .85. For both boys and girls the factor struc- 
ture of the environment indices was similar. A family environment score for 
each child was obtained by summing the scores on the indices which made up 
the general factor, These indices included distal variables of (1) father occu- 
pation, father education, family income, crowding in the home, and amenities 
in the home, and the more proximal measures of (2) parents’ aspirations for 
children, literacy of home, parental interest and support for schooling, initia- 
tive and responsibility taken by parents toward education, belief in the value 
of school, and interest in helping with schoolwork. 

b. Cognitive performance. In the second national survey the cognitive 
Performance of the children was assessed with the use of three standardized 
measures which all have acceptable reliability estimates: the Alice Heim non- 
verbal intelligence test (AH4) ‚ the Watts-Vernon English comprehension 
test, and the Vernon graded arithmetic-mathematics test. 
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c. Affective characteristics. In the follow-up study’ three scales were 
constructed by the National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
(NFER) to assess children’s attitudes toward school, self-concept, and edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations. The scales, which are of a Likert-type 
format and of 10 items each, are similar to those that have been used in many 
previous studies. In general, positive attitudes indicate that a child thought 
it was important to do well in schoolwork, was a hard worker in class, and 
was active in class and school activities. High self-concept scores indicate that 
the children thought they were a success in school, had much to be proud 
of, did things better than other people, were satisfied with themselves, and 
had good qualities; while high aspirations reflected a desire to stay on at 
school, take university entrance examinations, undertake tertiary education, 
and plan to study towards an occupation of high social status. When similar 


scales were used in other studies conducted by the NFER (4, 14), they had 
reliabilities greater than .80. 


C. RESULTS 


The zero-order correlations in Table 1 indicate a set of low to moderate 
relationships between sibsize, family environment, and the measures of cog- 
nitive performance and affective characteristics. Sibsize and family environ- 
ment have higher relations with the achievement measure than with the intel- 


TABLE 1 


Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
l. Sibsize =- Lu ug i B" 3 
e 8 15 08^  —13 —16 20 15 
environment —27 — 49 23 24 37 51 49 
3. Aspirations —27 — 
PE 54 41 2$ 44 69 15 
toward school —16 22 40 25 29 37 
р herus —13 28 31 34 3 A 30 31 
. In nce —08" 32 - 8 
7. English i» aN ^ 3e > 
achievement —24 53 — 2 
8. Mathematics d S A Н А 
achievement —23 53 76 44 29 60 73 in 
Means 3(3) 68(68) 31(3 40 
Mom (68) 31(32) 29(32) 25(25) 39(37) 29(28) 40(40) 


deviations 2(2) 15(15) 10(10) 8(8) 7(7) 10(11) 8(8) BOL 
j Note: Decimal points have been omitted. Figures for girls are below the diagonal and 
in parentheses. 


: er not significant, while all other coefficients are significant beyond the .01 
level, 
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ligence test scored, which supports the findings of previous research (19, 
20, 37). 

Relationships between the measures were investigated further by plotting 
regression surfaces with the use of raw regression weights generated from re- 
gression models which included terms to account for possible linear, curvi- 
linear, and interaction relationships. Because prior research has produced 
conflicting evidence regarding sex differences in relations between sibsize, 
environment, and performance measures and as the zero-order correlations 
suggested some sex differences in the relations, the regression surface analysis 
was conducted separately for boys and girls. 

In the study a simple random sample was not used. Therefore in the re- 
gression analysis the Design Effect (DEFF) for each raw regression weight 
was estimated with the use of the Jackknife technique (15, 27). In each sex 
group the Jackknife estimates were based on four subsamples which were 
formed by randomly allocating children to the four groups. Pseudovalues for 
the regression weights were obtained from four sets of analyses. In successive 
analyses different combinations of subsamples, taken three at a time, were 
used. The significance levels for the regression weights were recalculated with 
the following formula: standard error for sample estimate = (DEFF)? X 
simple random sample standard error (23, 34). The Jackknife estimates led to 
à reduction in the number of regression weights that were significant. There- 
fore, а second stage of the regression analysis was conducted in which vari- 
ables that no longer had significant relations with the measures of cognitive 
performance and affective characteristics were deleted from the regression 
models, In the second analysis the Jackknife technique was used again to 
estimate Design Effects and thus to adjust further the significance levels of 
the regression weights. 

Regression surfaces were generated from equations including the raw re- 
Bression weights shown in Table 2, It was found that the two-term equations 
accounted for as much significant variance in the cognitive and affective 
Measures as complex many-term equations containing quadratic terms (to 
test for nonlinearity) and product terms (to test for interactions). In these 
More complex models the raw regression weights between the performance 
Tue апа the quadratic and product predictor terms were not significant 
er adjusting for Design Effects. The results show that for both sex groups 
E i Len is related strongly to the performance measures. How- 
di fer А; е boys sample sibsize is related only to English achievement, at 
ge evels of family environment; while for girls, sibsize is related only 

nglish and aspirations. As it is not possible in the space available to pre- 
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TABLE 2 
RAW REGRESSION WEIGHTS FOR MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF COGNITIVE PERFORMANCE 
AND AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS ON SIBSIZE AND FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 


Predictor variables 
Family 
Characteristics Sibsize environment Multiple R 100R? 
Boys 
Intelligence —.6230 .2536* .3700 13.69 
English —.6560* .2867* .5231 271.37 
Mathematics —.5791 4776* 5417 26.49 
Aspirations —.4222 .3811* .5237 27.37 
Attitudes —.1373 -1598* 2727 744 
Selí-concept —.1432 .1326* .2705 7.32 
Girls 
Intelligence —.0306 .2406* .3102 9.62 
English —.7213* .3040* 5464 29.86 
Mathematics —.7636 4197* 5302 28.11 
Aspirations —.9500* .3524* 5263 27.70 
Attitudes — 4804 .1203* 2452 601 
Self-concept —.2666 .1329* .2685 7.21 


Note: 100R? represents the percentage of total variance of the criterion associated with 
the predictor variables. 


* Absolute value of raw regression weight exceeds three times its standard error. 


sent all the regression surfaces generated from the data, four surfaces have 
been plotted in two figures. In Figure 1, the surfaces show the regression- 
fitted sibsize relationship with the mathematics achievement of girls and boys 
at different levels of family environment. The shapes of the two surfaces are 
similar to most of the surfaces constructed from the data as they show that 
changes in behavior scores are related to changes in family environment at 
each sibsize level but not significantly related to sibsize at different environ- 
ment levels. 

In Figure 2, the surfaces show the regression-fitted relations between 
sibsize and English achievement at different levels of family environment. 
At each sibsize level, increments in environment scores are associated with 
increases in English scores. Also, increases in sibsize are associated with 
decrements in the English achievement scores at different environment levels. 


D. DiscussioN 


In general, the findings indicate that at each environment level sibsize was 
not a significant variable in accounting for differences in cognitive and affec- 
tive behaviors. These findings do not support previous research which has 
found that sibsize has low to moderate relations with behavior measures at 
deprived environment levels but that the relations become attenuated at more 
enriched environment levels. The relations between sibsize and girls’ aspira- 
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FIGURE 1 
FITTED-MATHEMATICS SCORES IN RELATION TO SIBSIZE AND 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT: GIRLS AND Boys 


tions, at different environment levels, may indicate the influence of sex-role 
socialization which prescribes a restricted educational career for girls, espe- 
cially when they come from large families (1, 38). The significant relations 
between sibsize and English achievement at each level of environment may 
Indicate that some relevant environment variables were not included in the 
analysis, However, the findings may indicate that sibsize has two influences 
We the English achievement of children. First, a “contextual effect” in which 
Sibsize affects the social-psychological learning environment that a family 
Provides for children. The second influence of sibsize may be labelled the 
Individual effect" which is assessed by the remaining direct effect ‘on chil- 
dren’s behaviors after accounting for the “contextual effect.” It is possible 
that the “individual effect” reflects an interpretation by children of their 
fate status within the family which results in children adapting their 
guage behavior (6), and for girls their educational and occupational 

aspirations, 
kona of the confluence model the regression surfaces show that if parents 
erential learning environments for their children, then the behavior 
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FIGURE 2 
Firtep-ENGLIsH SCORES IN RELATION TO SIBSIZE AND 
FAMILY ENVIRONMENT: GIRLS AND Boys 


scores of the children are likely to vary. For example, at a family environment 
score of 100 the regression-estimated mathematics score of a firstborn boy is 
60. If the secondborn son grows up in a more deprived environment, perhaps 
as a result of very close spacing between the children, then the estimated 
mathematics score for the secondborn is lower than that of the firstborn. The 
regression-estimated mathematics value for a secondborn boy at an environ- 
ment level of say 80 is 50. However, the secondborn son may grow up ina 
more enriched environment, perhaps as the result of changes in parents’ 
economic conditions or because there was sufficient spacing between the chil- 
dren during which parents learned from their interaction with the firstborn 
how to develop a more stimulating environment. Then the scores of the sec 
ondborn are likely to be higher than those of the firstborn. The regression- 
estimated mathematics value for a secondborn son at an environment level 
of 120 is 70. Although the present data do not permit a complete test of the 
confluence model, the findings do provide some tentative support. 

By using multiple regression models to generate regression surfaces and by 
including a detailed measure of the family environment, the present study 
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one beyond much of previous research which has examined relations 
n sibsize and the behaviors of children. However, the inconsistencies 
sibsize research will not be eliminated until studies include measures of 
environments that are constructed for children by each member of the 
y including the influences that children have on creating their own 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXPERIMENTER IN OBSERVED SEX 
DIFFERENCES IN CONSERVATION ACQUISITION* 


Oakland University 


Елкі, D. MCMAHAN! 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to investigate the effect of the sex of the experi- 
menter (E) as a variable in observed sex differences in conservation acquisi- 
tion. An E of each sex was used to test 52 first-grade Ss on five conservation 
tasks, Results indicate an E effect with Ss conserving significantly more often 
With a female E. No evidence of an interaction between the sex of the E and 
the sex of the 5 was apparent. The sex of the E appears to be an important 
factor in conservation assessment at the first-grade level. However, there is 
по evidence that the sex of the E can account for sex differences in Ss’ con- 
Servation scores, 


Brekke (2) stated that sex differences in the acquisition of conservation 
abilities have been observed in numerous studies and suggested that the sex 
of E be investigated. Research by Stevenson (3) on sex of E effects indi- 
Cated that a female E had a greater effect on the group performance of male 
and female four-year-old Ss than a male E. On an individual basis Steven- 
Son noted a significant sex of E X sex of S interaction with Ss exhibiting 
a distinct preference for an opposite sex examiner. Bittner (1), in a study 
of Conservation acquisition, investigated the proposed sex of E X sex of 5 
Interaction and failed to achieve a significant result with a first-grade sample. 
Evidence for а sex of E effect was apparent, however, as a female E displayed 
а greater ability to affect conserving scores than a male E. 
ne Purpose of the present study was to examine the effect of the sex of E 
bit x responses on various conservation tasks and to investigate the possi- 

I differ, at the Sex of E may be partially responsible for priorly observed sex 
Dices in conservation acquisition. 
E ———— 


Е. Eia 
Pio need in the Editorial Office on August 19, 1976, and published immediately at 
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Specific hypotheses include: 

Hy: There will be an E effect. A female E will elicit significantly more con- 
serving responses than a male E. 

Hs: There will be a sex of E X sex of S interaction. Ss examined by an E 
of the opposite sex will conserve significantly more often than Ss examined 
by an E of the same sex. 

The sample consisted of 32 males with a mean age of 6.86 years and 20 
females with a mean age of 6.68 years. Tests were five Piagetian tasks 
which included conservation of substance, weight, number, area, and volume. 
To achieve a conserving score S had to have a valid explanation for each 
response relating to some form of transformational logic. 

An analysis of variance indicated the following results: 

H,: There will be an experimenter effect. Marginal support was evident 
for this hypothesis [F(1,48)— 2.97 > .05 < .10]. 

Ha: There will be a sex of E X sex of S interaction. No support was 
found for this hypothesis [F(1, 48) = 1.00 > .05]. 

The finding that the sex of E has a significant effect on a S's task per- 
formance is in agreement with the work of Bittner. The young child's ap- 
parent preference for a female E may be related to the traditionally matri- 
archal structure of the early school environment. Perhaps the presence of an 
adult male in the maternally dominated school setting acts to inhibit à 
child's responses. 

In closing it should be noted that yet another empirical study failed to 
find evidence of a significant sex of E X sex of S interaction. More research 
in this area is needed. Tentatively, it appears that the sex of E is not a sig- 
nificant factor in observed sex differences in conservation acquisition. 
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SHORT-TERM RETENTION IN RETARDED ADOLESCENTS 
AS A FUNCTION OF LOAD, DELAY, AND 
| INTERPOLATED ACTIVITY*: 


E. R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bordentown, New Jersey 


SuzANNE V. Borys AND HERMAN Н. Spitz 


SuMMARY 


The present study investigated certain variables influencing the short-term 
retention of retarded adolescents. Forty trainable and 40 educable retarded 
adolescents were shown slides containing arrays of 2, 3, 4, or 5 chromatic 
pictures to be recalled after varying periods (0, 18, 36, and 140 sec) of 
filled or unfilled activity. Results indicated that recall in the unfilled condi- 
tion remained relatively stable over time, while in the filled condition recall 

_ was deleteriously affected by a distracter task (р < .01). No significant re- 
tention slope differences were observed between the two /Q groups. As is 
‘typically found with nonretarded adults, the curve of forgetting for the re- 
tarded individuals described a negatively accelerated function. With increasing 
proactive interference there were increasing decrements in short-term recall, 
with neither 7O group differing from the other. It was suggested that both 


decay and interference contribute to the short-term forgetting of retarded 
People. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Are laws governing the course of short-term retention of retarded people 
Similar to those of nonretarded people? For college students, when rehearsal 
Prevented by means of a demanding distracter task, forgetting is negatively 
Accelerated (8, 9). In studies of digit recall with retarded people, acquisition 
lifferences but not retention slope differences have been found when trainable 
d educable retarded Ss were compared with nonretarded Ss of equal chrono- 
logical age, СА, and equal mental age, MA (2, 3, 5, 6). Unfortunately, even 
hen there were as many as three delay intervals, the longest delay period 
ployed in these studies was only 12 sec. Although the evidence suggests 


[hat the course of forgetting for retarded groups over very short intervals is 
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parallel with that of nonretarded groups, it is not known whether retarded 
individuals will manifest the typical negatively accelerated curve of for- 
getting in a simple memory task. 

To explain the rapid initial loss of information from short-term memory 
(STM), theorists have invoked a number of mechanisms, including displace’ 
ment, decay, associative interference, and acid bath interference (10). Keppel 
and Underwood (7) implicate proactive interference (PI) as a major source 
of forgetting in STM, and Borkowski (1) has presented evidence that PI 
reduces the STM of retarded Ss, the debilitory effect negatively related to /Q. 

The present study is an attempt to delineate more clearly those variables 
that influence the short-term retention of retarded adolescents. Emphasis is 
placed on tracing the course of STM decay over varying retention intervals, 
with increasing inputs, and with and without interpolated activity. Of major | 
interest is whether the lawful, negatively accelerated retention function pre- 
viously found with nonretarded groups will also be generated by retarded 
groups of two levels of intelligence. Also of interest is the role of PI in the 
STM decay of these retarded groups. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


"The Ss were 40 trainable retarded adolescents, mean JQ = 50.5, SD = 4.2, 
mean CA = 18.1 years, SD = 3.1, mean MA — 7.9 years, SD — .7; and 40 
educable retarded adolescents, mean /Q = 65.5, SD = 3.1, mean CA = 18.7 
years, SD = 2.1, mean MA = 10.5 years, SD = .5. The Manual on Termi- 
nology and Classification in Mental Retardation (4) classifies as trainable 
those people who have IOs of 40-54, and as educable those with Z Qs of 55-69, 
measured by the Wechsler Intelligence Scales. 


2. Materials and Apparatus 


The stimuli were chromatic slides of animate and inanimate objects which 
—on the basis of a previous study (12)—are known to be easily identified 


by retarded Ss. A Kodak carousel, driven by timing devices, was used to 
present the slides. 


3. Procedure ' 


The Ss, tested individually, sat approximately 1 m from a screen onto which 
the stimuli were back-projected. A practice trial was given first to insure that 
the Ss understood the task, which was to name and recall the pictures. Ss 
served in two experimental sessions: half were given the unfilled activity (UF) 
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in the first session, and the other half, the filled (F). The filled activity in- 
volved counting aloud series of 9 to 14 circles presented on slides, which 
were each exposed for 5 sec; this activity plus the magazine change time made 
up the filled delays. Ss were instructed to count the circles on the distracter 
slides, starting from number one on each slide. When a question mark ap- 
peared on the screen the S recalled the pictures. In the UF condition Ss 
simply looked at a blank screen until the question mark appeared. Ss saw 
orderly arrays of either 2, 3, 4, or 5 pictures for both sessions. All pictures 
which formed the arrays were the same size and were projected in the center 
area of a 28.86 cm X 28.86 cm screen. The four retention intervals—O, 18, 
36, and 140 sec (the O delay was actually .8 sec, the time required for a 
slide change) —were presented in four different orders so that each delay 
occurred in one of four possible positions. Thus, the number of blank or filled 
slides intervening during retention were 0, 3, 6, and 24 for the O-, 18-, 36-, 
and 140-sec intervals, respectively. Within a session there were two replica- 
tions of retention interval; i.e., a given presentation order was repeated. Con- 
sequently, an S received eight trials (two trials for each delay) at each ses- 
Sion, with different pictures at every trial. Also, array number was constant 
for each S, which resulted in four groups at each ЈО level. 

Pictures were presented simultaneously, with a 5-sec study time allowed 
for each picture. Thus, for the 2, 3, 4, and 5 picture groups, the presentation 
times were 10, 15, 20, and 25 sec, respectively. The Ss were told to name each 
Picture in the stimulus array, with no order specified. If an S did not know a 
Picture or named it incorrectly (this occurred only 3.5% of the time) the E 
supplied the correct label. Recall time was 7 sec per picture, or a total of 
14, 21, 28, or 35 sec. There was a 5-ѕес pause before the next array of pic- 
tures appeared and a 30-sec pause before the fifth trial, which initiated the 
replication. 

Two lists of unrelated items were prepared for each of the four picture 
Soups, and were counterbalanced across the UF and F conditions. There 
Were three different array arrangements for each list to insure against easily 
associated or remembered combinations. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Recall 


A four-way mixed analysis of variance was performed on the proportion 
аше recalled, with load (2, 3, 4, or 5 pictures) and IQ as between 
“sures and delay (0, 18, 36, and 140 sec) and activity (UF ог F) as 


of 
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within measures. The main effects of load [F(3, 72) = 25.09, p < .01], delay 
[F(3, 216) = 17.73, ? < .01], and activity [F(1,72) = 88.17, p < .01] 
were significant. The main effect of /Q (which subsumes MA) was not sig- 
nificant. The significant interactions were load X activity [F(3, 72) = 471, 
Ф < 01], delay X activity [F(3,216) = 5.39, p < .01], and JO X load 
X activity [F(3, 72) = 2.75, 9 < .05]. Tukey (b) tests indicated that the 
proportion recalled in the F condition was best with 2 pictures (№ < .01), 
and the proportion of 3 pictures recalled was higher than the proportion of 
4 or 5 pictures ( < .01), which did not differ reliably from each other. 
In the UF condition the proportion of 2 and 3 pictures recalled was not 
reliably different, but was higher than the proportion of 4 pictures recalled 
( < .01), which in turn was higher than the proportion of 5 pictures re- 
called (№ < .01). Tukey (b) comparisons at each retention interval in the 
F condition showed that immediate recall was superior to all other delays 
(p < .01), and that recall at both 18 and 36 sec, which did not reliably 
differ, was better than recall at 140 sec (~ < .05). In the UF condition, 
recall did not differ reliably among retention intervals. 

Since the JQ variable was not significant, all data were collapsed across 
both S groups for graphic presentation. Figure 1 shows that the amount re- 
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called in the UF condition remained relatively stable over time for 2 to 4 
pictures, and began to decline after 18 sec for 5 pictures. A t test for related 
means indicated that recall at 140 sec was poorer than at 18 sec only for the 
5 pictures, (19) = 3.16, p < .01. 

Figure 2 shows that for all picture loads in the F condition, recall was 
affected by the length of the retention interval. The interpolation of a dis- 
tracter task deleteriously affected recall performance, with the loss being 
greatest for 3 or more pictures. 

In Figure 3, which depicts the delay X activity interaction, results on each 
of the four load conditions have been combined and averaged separately for 
the UF and F conditions. Note particularly that the bottom curve is nega- 
tively accelerated; initially forgetting is very rapid (within 18 sec), then 
gradually declines over time. It is evident that retarded adolescents do 
generate the same type of lawful forgetting function typically found with 
nonretarded adults. 

The load X activity interaction resulted when performance differences 
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PERCENTAGE CORRECTLY RECALLED AS A FUNCTION OF RETENTION INTERVAL IN THE 
UF AND F CONDITIONS WHEN NUMBER OF PICTURES 1s COMBINED 


in the UF and F conditions were smaller for 2 pictures and, to a lesser 
extent, for 5 pictures than for 3 and 4 pictures (see Figures 1 and 2). Al- 
though at 0 sec the mean performance for 3 and 5 pictures is slightly lower 
in the F than UF condition, ¢ tests for related means indicated that the 
differences for both loads were not significant. The significant /Q X load X 
activity interaction reflects the fact that the trainable group was somewhat 
more deleteriously affected by increasing array sizes in the UF condition 


than was the educable group, while the two groups exhibited no differential 
effects over array sizes in the F condition. 


2. Proactive Interference 


Since there are two replications of presentation order, a four-way analysis 
of variance was also performed on the Proportion recalled as a function of 
ТО, load, activity, and block (first vs. second replication) to test for pro- 
active interference. The significant main effects were load [F(3, 72) = 25.03, 
2 < .01], activity [F(1, 72) = 89.0, р < .01], and block [F(1, 72) = 16.33, 
$ < 01]. The main effect of IO was again not significant, and the inter- 
actions of load X activity [F(3, 72) = 4.67,p < .01], and JQ X load X 
activity [F(3, 72) = 2.83, p < :05] were again significant. Of major interest, 
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however, was the significant block X activity interaction [F(1, 72) = 8.69, 
p < .01], reflecting the fact that in the F condition performance was poorer 
in the second replication, while in the UF condition there was no decline in 
recall in the second replication. Since the second replication represents trials 
5-8, it is evident that the number of previously presented items influenced 
subsequent recall. The absence of an JQ X block interaction indicates that 
the trainable group was no more susceptible to proactive interference than 
was the educable group. 

To test the prediction, derived from Borkowski (1), that at longer reten- 
tion intervals low ЈО Ss are more susceptible than high 7Q Ss to proactive 
interference, a three-way analysis of variance was performed on the propor- 
tion recalled in the F condition as a function of /Q, delay, and block. Al- 
though the main effects of delay and of blocks were reliable (р < .01) there 
were no significant interactions, and we therefore conclude that the results 
do not support the prediction. It should be noted, however, that Borkowski’s 
tesults were obtained by comparing nonretarded with retarded Ss. 

Further support for proactive interference as an additional source of STM 
forgetting for both groups in the F condition comes from an examination of 
Ss’ intralist intrusions, A three-way analysis of variance indicated that there 
were significantly more intralist intrusions given in the F than UF condition 
[F(1, 78) = 30.75, p < .01]. No other interactions or main effects (i.e., IQ 
or block) were significant on this intralist intrusion analysis. 

Recall at various trials within a session for the F condition is depicted in 
Figure 4, where the curves are collapsed over consecutive pairs of trials and 
over all array sizes. Due to a procedural oversight, the distribution of the 
four Presentation orders was not equal and the data points are based on 
either 39 or 41 Ss. It can be seen that recall declined not only as the reten- 
tion interval increased, but also as trials increased. Proactive interference 
Increased from trials 1 + 2 through trials 7 + 8 and had a more severe effect 
àt longer retention intervals. Apparently the interpolation of a distracter task 
Prevented the rehearsal of to-be-remembered material and allowed previously 
Seen items to act as sources of interference at the time of recall, with the 
effect being greater the longer an item went without rehearsal. 
pu 5 shows the percentage recalled at each retention interval in the F 

ition as a function of trial number. There are precipitous drops in recall 
orante after trial 7 for the 18 sec delay, after trial 6 for the 36 sec 
ay, and after trial 3 for the 140 sec delay, indicating that as the reten- 


tion j А Р á 3 кү, 
li. Interval increased, proactive interference occurred earlier within the 
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INTERVAL AND TRIAL 
Curves are combined over consecutive pairs of trials. 


D. Discussion 


regard they performed the same as nonretarded individuals. When no d 

tracting activity was interposed there was no forgetting for up to 4 picture 
relative to the amount of material acquired at 0 sec delay. This suggests tha 
retarded Ss, as do nonretarded Ss, adopt a rehearsal strategy to maintail 
information in short-term store, thereby resisting not only simple decay but 
also the effects of proactive interference, With 5 pictures, however, f0 

getting occurred beyond 18 sec of uninterrupted delay, probably because f 

objects exceed the rehearsal set size of retarded individuals. Note that геса 
for 2 to 3 pictures was close to ceiling, confirming the magical number 3 su 
gested by Spitz (11) for retarded people. 
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FIGURE 5 
PERCENTAGE CORRECTLY RECALLED IN THE F CONDITION AT EACH RETENTION INTERVAL 
OVER EIGHT TRIALS 


In addition to the basic decay function found, there was a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that proactive interference contributed appreciably to 
the decrements in recall. As the number of prior items seen increased in the 
filled condition—i.e., from the first and second trials to the seventh and 
Cighth trials—recall decreased. In contrast to Borkowski’s (1) findings, how- 
ever, lower JQ Ss were not more susceptible to proactive interference than 
were higher /Q Ss. 

Proactive interference had its greatest effect at the longer time intervals, 
in that precipitous memory loss occurred after only three trials when the 

lay was 140 sec, while it took seven trials to affect recall when the delay 
Жаз only 18 sec. It is speculated that with longer retention intervals, to-be- 
remembered material was “weakened” through decay, resulting in less resis- 
tance to interference, 
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EFFECTS OF EVALUATING TASK COMPETENCE ON THE 
SELF-CONCEPT OF CHILDREN FROM DIFFERENT 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS LEVELS*! 


Purdue University 


VicTOR G. CICIRELLI 


SUMMARY 


Previous studies reported low SES children with higher self-concepts than 
high SES children; this experimental study probes explanatory factors. One 
hundred sixty second grade boys and girls were measured on self-concept 
following a design-copying task on which they received either a positive or 
a negative evaluation, either through the E’s evaluative statements or through 
presentation of standards for the task. Direction of evaluation was reflected 
in children’s ratings of their own work. There was an interaction between 
direction of evaluation and SES as they affected self-concept, with negative 
evaluation leading to enhanced self-concept scores of low SES children. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One view of “disadvantaged” children is that they have a less positive 
self-concept? than middle class children, and some empirical studies support 
this position (3, 8, 18), while other studies have found no such differences 
(2, 10, 11), However, the alternative position, that disadvantaged children 
have a more positive self-concept than middle class children, has also been 
hypothesized, and evidence has accumulated from recent studies to lend 
Support to this view (4, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19). 

By the way of explanation, it has been suggested that children from lower 
SES levels have lower internal standards for judging the adequacy of their 
achievement and they are also less involved in achievement experiences than 
middle class children; hence their poorer achievement is felt to be less of a 
threat to their self-esteem (6, 15). Such low standards lead to greater self- 
_—— 
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satisfaction and less motivation for change. Thus, children in Trowbridge's 
(15) lower class group had high positive self-concepts even with low achieve- 
ment. 

In a similar way, black children attending segregated schools tend to have 
a more positive self-image than black children attending integrated schools, 
since the segregated schools are less pressurizing and competitive (2, 7). 
Students perceive teachers, peers, and parents as expecting less of them, and 
they do not feel tension from comparison with other children as would be the 
case in a more competitive environment. 

Although intelligence has been suggested as a possible factor influencing 
the self-concept, Trowbridge (15) found it to be unrelated. Instead, it would 
seem that the ability and disposition to make evaluative judgments about the 
self and the particular standards of comparison used may be factors of impor- 
tance. (The influence of other variables on the self-concept is, of course, not 
denied.) 

The purpose of the present study was to test the hypothesis that children 
of low SES have a more positive self-concept than middle class children be- 
cause they have lower internal standards for judging their achievement 
experiences. By experimentally manipulating the standards by which the 
child can evaluate his own work or manipulating external evaluations of the 
child’s work, one should be able to induce at least a temporary effect on 
the child’s measured self-concept. One is that the self-concept represents à 
summation of many evaluation experiences. If low SES children are hypoth- 
esized to have a more positive self-concept (than middle class children) due 
to low internal standards for achievement, then by raising task standards or 
by evaluating task performance negatively, they should feel somewhat threat- 
ened and hence demonstrate a less positive self-concept. On the other hand, 
presenting low task standards or positive evaluations should have little effect, 
since their standards are presumably already low. For high SES children, who 
are hypothesized to have high internal standards, presenting low task stan- 
dards or positive evaluations should lead to a more positive self-concept, 
while presenting high standards or negative evaluation should have little 
effect, since their standards are presumably already high. 


B. METHOD 


1. Design 


In this study a 2X 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design (with an added control 
group) was used in which the child’s SES (high, low) and sex (male, female) 
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"were classification factors, and mode of evaluating task performance (E's 
evaluative statements, E's presentation of standards) and direction of evalu- 
ating task performance (positive evaluation, negative evaluation) were 
experimental factors. 


2. Subjects 


- From a population of 238 second grade children (130 males and 108 
females), representing all second grade children from two small Midwestern 
Cities, four groups of 40 Ss were formed: high SES males, high SES females, 
low SES males, and low SES females. (All Ss were white.) The occupation 
ale from the Hollingshead Index (5) was used as a basis for assigning Ss 
to high and low SES groups. 

Within each of the four classification groups, Ss were randomly assigned 
to the five treatment conditions (л — 8). Since there were 12 classrooms in 
five schools, children in the same school were subdivided into small groups 
Of three to five for the experimental treatment and testing. The four Es were 
randomly assigned to groups. 


| 3. Procedure 

| a, Achievement Task. S's task was to copy four geometric designs. These 
ur figures (adapted from the Bender-Gestalt test) were (а) a diamond 
touching a circle, (5) intersecting wavy lines, (c) a curved line touching one 
rner of an inverted box, and (d) a long parallelogram containing a diamond. 
ach design was placed in the top third of an 83 X 11 inch sheet of paper, 
With spaces below for the child's copy. 

b. Treatment. The experimental and control treatments were applied 
after the four drawings were complete. In the first treatment condition 
(E's evaluative statements, positive evaluation) E evaluated the set of 
drawings with the statement that it was really good work. In the second 
ireatment condition (E's evaluative statements, negative evaluation), E was 
less complimentary, saying that the Ss seemed to be having trouble and 
should be able to do better work. In the third treatment condition (E's 
esentation of standards, positive evaluation), E presented a low standard 
ї each drawing; thus S would find it easy to give a positive evaluation to 
S own drawings. In the fourth treatment condition (E's presentation of 
dards, negative evaluation), E presented such a high standard for each 
awing that S would be likely to give a negative evaluation to his own 
wing. In the control condition, E thanked the Ss for copying the drawings. 
Following the treatment, the Ss were asked to rate each of their drawings 
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on a seven-point scale, ranging from “extremely poor" to “extremely good.” 
When the ratings were completed, the self-concept instrument was admin- 
istered. 

c. Self-Concept. The instrument used to measure self-concept was the 
Purdue Self-Concept Scale, a revision of the Children’s Self-Concept Index 
used in the Westinghouse study to evaluate Head Start children (1, 16). 
Items were eliminated, modified, or added on the basis of depth interviews 
and item analysis. The revised instrument consists of 28 five-point items, 
with a possible score range of 28-140; each item consists of a positive and 
a negative self-description as anchors for the five-point rating scale. Internal 
consistency reliabilities (Cronbach’s alpha) obtained for the revised instru- 
ment ranged from .76 to .87. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Ratings 


The first part of the analysis was carried out to determine whether the 
experimental manipulations did indeed induce within the child positive or 
negative evaluations of his task achievement which would be revealed in his 
ratings of the four drawings. 

In an analysis of variance in the 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design, with the 
child's total rating score as the dependent variable, there was a main effect 
due to direction of evaluation (F = 31,31; df = 1, 112; p < .05). Children 
in the positive evaluation condition (M — 22.64) rated their drawings more 
highly than children in the negative evaluation condition (M = 17.11), 
regardless of whether the direction of evaluation was induced through pre- 
sentation of standards or E’s judgment, and regardless of the child’s sex and 
socioeconomic status. By means of the technique described by Winer (17) 
for the analysis of a factorial design with added control group, Dunnett’s ¢ 
was computed for the contrast of the control group’s ratings (M = 20.53) 
with the positive evaluation group (f = 1.84, p < .05) and the negative 
evaluation group (t = 2.97, р < .05). Thus, children in the positive evalua- 
tion group rated their drawings higher, and children in the negative evaluation 
group rated their drawings lower, than children in the control group. 


2. Self-Concept 


In the analysis of variance in the 2 X 2 2х2 factorial design, with 
self-concept as the dependent variable, there was a significant interaction 
between direction of evaluation and SES level pr sss pedir, 49 
№ < .05). 
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Within the high SES group, children in the positive evaluation condition 
had a more positive self-concept (M = 120.40) than children in the negative 
evaluation condition (М = 116.44). Within the low SES group, however, 
children in the negative evaluation condition had a more positive self-concept 
(M = 120.41) than children in the positive evaluation condition (M = 
111.47). Tests for simple effects in the analysis of variance were carried out 
at each of the two SES levels; direction of evaluation had a significant effect 
at the low SES level (F = 4.89; df = 1, 112; p < .05) but not at the high. 

Positive and negative evaluation groups were compared with the control 
group at each of the SES levels, again with Dunnett’s ¢ (17). At the high 
SES level, the control group (M = 104.12) had a significantly lower self- 
concept than the positive evaluation (¢ = 4.07, 2 < .05) or the negative 
evaluation (2 = 3.08, p < .05) groups. At the low SES level, the control 
group (M — 113.94) did not differ significantly from the positive evaluation 
group, but had a significantly lower self-concept than the negative evaluation 
group (4 1.67, р < .05). The self-concept scores of the low SES control 
subgroup were also significantly higher than those of the high SES control 
subgroup (¢ = 2.41, p < .05). 


D. Discussion 


This study supported other recent studies (4, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19) which 
found that children of low SES had higher self-concept scores than children 
of higher SES levels. 

Ss from both high and low SES groups were sensitive to the experimental 
manipulations in regard to their task achievement. The fact that they ac- 
cepted and internalized either E’s judgments of their work or E's standards 
for the task was revealed by the fact that their ratings of their own drawings 
varied accordingly. Thus, if low SES children are hypothesized as having 
generally low internal standards for achievement, it was not indicated here, 
for they were as ready to accept E's high standards as were the high SES 
children. 

The positive and negative evaluation conditions did induce a change in 
the children’s measured self-concept. While such a change may be viewed as 
à mere temporary effect of a prior task, it may be argued that the more 
Stable aspects of self-concept reflect a summation of numerous such evalua- 
tion experiences (9). Hypothesized changes in self-concept for the two SES 
groups were only partially confirmed, however. In the high SES group, self- 
Concept scores for children in the negative evaluation condition were lower 
than for those in the positive evaluation condition, but both were significantly 
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higher than controls. For the low SES group, the hypothesis that positive 
evaluation should have little effect was borne out, but the hypothesis that 
negative evaluation should lead to diminished self-concept was rejected. 
Conversely, negative evaluation conditions were related to a more positive 
self-concept in these low SES children. 


This result seems best explained by postulating that low SES children are 
defensive concerning negative evaluation experiences; threats to self-esteem 
are blocked out and positive feelings toward the self are exaggerated. (This 
study suggests that the same defensiveness applies to high SES children as 
well; however, negative evaluation is a less frequent characteristic of their 
school experience.) If this is true, it implies that children from lower SES 
levels are not impervious to “middle class" expectations or standards when 
they are present. They are well aware of them, rather than having low 
standards or lesser expectations. Instead they may be reacting to the fear 
of not meeting such expectations, with defense mechanisms against this kind 
of anxiety being activated, which in turn leads to reporting more positive 
self-concepts than one might expect under such conditions. 
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THE ROLE OF MATERIAL LEVEL ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF WORD IDENTIFICATION*! 


Wright State University 


HELEN ALTMAN KLEIN 


SUMMARY 


Reading has been conceptualized as an information processing strategy for 
decoding written material. In this framework, contextual complexity as well 
as word discriminability would be expected to influence the ease with which 
individual words are identified. The development of word identification skills 
in children should reflect these two factors: contextual complexity and word 
discriminability. The present research used the Word Boundary Task to in- 
vestigate these factors in the development of word identification skills. Third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth grade, and college-aged students (64 males and females 
in each group) served as Ss. Both word discriminability and contextual com- 
plexity were shown to have significant developmental effects on word identifi- 
cation. The results were discussed in terms of the development of predictive 
mechanisms in visual information processing. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


` Several current theories conceptualize competent reading as an information 
Processing strategy for exacting meaning from graphic presentations. For com- 
petent readers, the identification of upcoming words and phrases is based, in 
Part, on previous elements in the test and on regularities in natural language 
(10). This information processing approach to reading is consistent with more 
general models of language processing that emphasize or rely on predictive 
mechanisms (e.g., 12, 13). The information processing models of reading 
Suggest that context characteristics of natural language should facilitate nor- 
mal word identification. Klein and Klein (4) demonstrated that increases in 
Context, both syntactic and semantic, increased the speed and accuracy of 


visual word identification in mature readers. Information about phrasing, 
Remus ee 
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both articulatory and constituent, has also been demonstrated as facilitating 
word identification (8). Finally, deficits in the utilization of contextual infor- 
mation for word identification have been shown to be characteristic of some 
learning disabled children (5). 

Within an information processing framework, the development of compe- 
tent reading skills has been described as hierarchical in structure. The reader 
processes larger and larger chunks of information in a passage (9, 13). While 
beginning readers must depend on a word-by-word or even a letter-by-letter 
decoding, increased skill allows the use of natural language characteristics to 
decode material phrase-by-phrase or even sentence-by-sentence (3). The 
larger the unit being decoded, the greater the capacity of short-term memory 
to retain meaningful material for use in word prediction. Further, the larger 
the units being processed at any point, the more meaningful the information 
available to help in predicting upcoming units. 

The information processing model presented suggests a systematic devel- 
opmental change in context use in normal children. Since the efficient pro- 
cessing of written language seems to depend on the reader’s ability to use 
contextual information, there should be clear developmental trends in context 
utilization which parallel the development of competent reading skills. Such 
context utilization would provide the basis for prediction in a reading sit- 
uation. 

A recent technique, the Word Boundary Task, assesses the utilization of 
contextual information for word identification in a continuous processing 
situation (4). Ss identify word units within unbroken strings of letters. The 
Strings of letters are composed of words where the orders of words vary in 
contextual structure. With use of the Word Boundary Task, the expected 
strong developmental increases have been shown in the utilization of con- 
textual information from third grade to college-aged Ss: Klein, Klein, and 
Bertino (6) reported data for fourth and sixth grade Ss; Klein, Klein, and 
Doris (7) reported data for third, fourth, fifth, sixth grade, and college-aged 
Ss; and Goldsmith (1) reported data with second, fourth, and sixth grade 55. 

While two of the studies (6, 7) provide strong support for the development 
of contextual utilization, there was an interesting discrepancy between them 
in the extent of context use at various ages. Klein, Klein, and Bertino (6) 
showed context use that was lower at the fourth grade level and higher at 
the sixth grade level than did Klein, Klein, and Doris (7). The two studies, 
however, also differed in the type of the material used in passages, as well 45 
in the particular samples of Ss. Klein, Klein, and Bertino used age-appropriate 
material for each group: second half of the third grade (32) material for 
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fourth graders and second half of the fifth grade (5?) for sixth graders. Klein, 
Klein, and Doris used the same material level (2?) for all Ss: third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth grade, and college level. These facts suggest that the use of pre- 
dictive mechanisms in language processing is jointly related to both material 
level and developmental level. The present study investigated the role of 
material level in the development of context utilization. 


B. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


Ss were 64 male and female students each from third, fifth, seventh, and 
ninth grades and from college courses, The mean age for each of the four 
School-aged groups was 8.6, 10.6, 12.6, and 14.6 years, respectively. The five 
groups from third grade to college included 34, 32, 35, 36, and 22 males, 
respectively. School-aged Ss attended elementary or junior high school in a 
middle class suburban school system of Metropolitan Detroit. College students 
attended Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan. 


2. Materials 


Four unrelated passages were selected from standard elementary texts: Two 
simple passages from textbooks designed for the first half of the second grade 
(21), and two complex passages from textbooks designed for the first half 
of the fifth grade (5!). The passages were modified to produce four 150-word 
Coherent (C) passages: proper (capitalized) nouns were changed to regular 
nouns, numbers and signs were changed to words, sentences were changed to 
eliminate quotation marks, and difficult vocabulary items were replaced with 
Synonyms of higher frequency of use. Vocabulary item difficulty was deter- 
mined by pilot work. The style and flow of the original passages were main- 
tained. Each of the four coherent word boundary passages generated a random 
(R) Passage by random arrangement of the coherent words. First, the initial 
15 words were randomized and listed; then the second 75 words were ran- 
domized and listed. These 150 words were used with the seventh grade, ninth 
grade, and college Ss. For the younger students (third and fifth grade), а 
Parallel set of material, using only the first 75 words of the original coherent 
Passages and random passages, was developed. This resulted in four long 
(150-word) and four short (75-word) forms, each having both coherent and 
random passages. Punctuation was eliminated, and each passage was printed 
across the long side of an 8% X 11 inch paper. Large lower case primer type 
Was used with a space between each letter. 
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The material thus prepared was used to make up booklets for use in testing. 
Each test booklet contained two coherent and two random passages with each 
from a different prose selection. In each booklet, one coherent passage was 
from a simple story, and one was from a complex story—and similarly for the 
random passages. Half the booklets at each grade level had an RRCC order, 
and half a CCRR order. Within booklets the order of simple and complex ma- 
terial level and the particular selection for each position was varied with use 
of a Latin square design. This resulted in 16 long and 16 equivalent short 
form booklets. The booklets all had the same cover sheet which included a 
short sample exercise of randomly arranged words. The 16 booklet forms were 
assigned randomly to Ss at each grade level. 

Tn addition, practice materials, for use by third and fifth graders on the day 
preceding the test day, were prepared. Each practice day booklet consisted of 
a cover sheet and two brief pages of practice word boundary material. 


3. Procedures 


All school-aged Ss were tested in their regular classrooms. College students 
were tested in small groups. On the day prior to the experiment, the third 
and fifth graders were given complete instructions. They were told to work 
from left to right and from top to bottom, drawing slashes between words as 
quickly as possible, They completed and discussed the sample exercises in 
their practice booklets. Questions were answered when necessary. 

On the day of the experimental sessions, seventh and ninth graders and 
college students received instructions. Third and fifth graders received a re- 
view of instructions. All Ss then completed sample material. Ss received four 
90-second trials with a 15-second intertrial interval. The number of English 
words separated by slashes and the number of errors (any nonword) were 
counted on each of the four trials. 


C. RESULTS 


The initial analysis examined the number of correct responses as a function 
of the three experimental variables: grade level (third, fifth, seventh, ninth, 
and college); coherence (coherent and random); and material level (simple 
and complex). As in earlier studies, the number of correct responses (26.6, 
40.9, 43.3, 55.0, and 63.5 from third grade to college) increased significantly 
with grade level [F(4, 315) = 11.08, p < .001]. Consistent, also, with earlier 
work, the number of responses to coherent material was greater than to ran- 
dom material [51.8 vs. 39.9; F(1, 315) = 328.78, p < .001]. There was а 
somewhat higher response rate for complex material than for simple material 
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[46.6 vs. 45.2; F(1, 315) = 6.22, p < .05]. Coherence interacted with grade 
level; older Ss showed greater increases in utilization of contextual informa- 
tion [F(4, 315) = 15.85, p < .001]. Coherence also interacted with mate- 
rial complexity; coherent response rates decreased from simple to complex 
material, and random response rates increased [F(1, 315) — 37.61, p< 
001]. Other interactions were not significant. 

Ап analysis of variance for the number of errors as a function of the three 
experimental variables showed more errors from younger than from older Ss 
(4.95, 3.28, 2.10, 2.39, and 1.05 from third grade to college), and this was 
significant [F(4, 315) = 16.83, р < .001]. There were also more errors on 
random material than on coherent materials [3.12 vs. 2.39; F(1, 315) — 
15.77, p < .001]. No other significant differences were found. These data 
rule out the possibility that the response rate data reported above were due 
to a criteria shift. 

The role of material complexity in the development of context use was then 
examined. First, an analysis of variance for the variables of material level and 
Coherence was undertaken at each grade level. Material level was significant 
only in the college group, with complex material showing higher response 
rates. Coherence increased response rates significantly in all groups [F(l, 
63) = 21.7, 50.7, 38.9, 74.4, and 186.6, р < .001 from third grade to college]. 
Most important, the interaction between material level and coherence was sig- 
nificant in the fifth grade and higher [F(1, 63) — 6.6, 10.3, 12.7, and 12.9, 
respectively, p < .05]. This finding suggests the developmental relevance of 
material complexity. 

Next, the variable of coherence was examined for each material level at 
each grade level. In all cases, coherent material showed higher rates of re- 
Sponses than random material. Table 1 represents F values for each of these 


F TABLE 1 
VALUE OF THE COHERENCE VARIABLE, PERCENTAGE OF CONTEXT EFFECT (w2), AND 
MEAN RANDOM RESPONSE ВАТЕ (R) FOR GRADES AND MATERIAL LEVELS 


Material level 
Simple (21) Complex (51) 
Grade 
Em Р o? (%) к F o? (90) R 
: 10.4 ? 23.3 6.1 4 242 
ў 39.1 23 343 6.0 4 38.4 
| 28.5 18 36.2 27 2 413 
52.7 29 43 11.1 8 j 
College 109.7 46 49.0 340 2 57.2 
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10 comparisons. Each comparison was evaluated for w? of context use: that 
is, the percentage of variability accounted for by the coherence variable (2). 
Several important trends can be noted. The percentage of variability ac- 
counted for by the coherence variable (c?) increased with age. The seventh 
grade was an exception in that declines in @? were shown. Simple material 
showed higher percentage values accounted for by context use at each grade 
level than did the complex material. In this analysis, also, context use showed 
strong developmental changes as a function of material complexity. 

Finally, to assess the shifts found in w? values, Table 1 also presents the 
number of responses for the random material types at each grade level. In all 
cases the complex material showed higher levels of random performance than 
the simple material. Clearly, differences in performance on coherent material 
stemmed from different performance on the random task, as well as from the 
role of context utilization, Word identification, independent of context, was 
somewhat easier in complex random passages than in simple random passages, 
and this difference increased with age. 


D. DiscussioN 


The present study explored the role of material level on the developmental 
pattern of context use for word identification. The results demonstrated that 
material level is an important factor in the development of context use. Con- 
textual utilization clearly increased developmentally, and much greater incre- 
ments occurred in simple material than in complex material. This was shown 
in the pattern of interactions of material level with coherence over grade 
levels. It was shown, most powerfully, in the percentages of variability ac- 
counted for by context use (w? values) for the two material levels at the dif- 
ferent developmental levels. Context use started at earlier ages and reached 
higher levels with the simple material. Complex material resulted in lower 
levels of context use extending much later developmentally. 

Context use, as studied within the Word Boundary paradigm, was sug- 
gested as a mechanism for prediction in language processing. To the extent 
that natural language regularities can be used to restrict future possibilities 
and to select among alternative possibilities, language processing would be 
expected to occur more easily. The simpler semantic and syntactic structure 
seemed to allow much greater context use because of greater linguistic con- 
straints. 

In addition to context use, the present study also demonstrated that word 
discriminability was a second component in word identification in written 
language. Random word performance increased with grade level and also in- 
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ed from simple to complex material. This suggests that simple material 
may be less distinctive and lower in discriminable words, while complex 
ages include words having more constraints that reduce selection and 
ncrease predictability. 

The two components, contextual utilization and word discriminability, 
nd to be important for prediction in the current study are consistent with 
vork by Oakan, Wiener, and Cromer (11) and Steiner, Wiener, and Cromer 
14). These earlier studies investigated reading skill in poor readers. They 
0 reported that two analogous components, linguistic organization and word 
tification, were processes having independent effects on skillful reading. 

| The current study suggests that prediction in language processing depends 
on the constraints imposed by words, as well as those imposed by the context 
of language structure. The use of both of these constraints showed develop- 
nental shifts. These shifts, in türn, reflect the growth of meaningful reading 
vith age. The current research suggests, also, that context use measures, like 
he Word Boundary Task, may help in the development of optimal levels 
material needed to convey information at different ages. This would re- 
шге a balance between baseline word characteristics and overall linguistic 
onstraints, 
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A TWIN AND FAMILY STUDY OF PERSONALITY 
IN YOUNG CHILDREN* 


University of Colorado 


RoBERT PLOMIN 


SUMMARY 


Emotionality, activity, sociability and impulsivity (EASI) and components 
of each trait were studied in a sample of 137 pairs of young twins (two to six 
years of age) and their parents (548 individuals). Parents rated themselves 
and their spouses on an adult version of the EASI Temperament Survey and 
rated both of their twins on a child version of the EASI. Patterns of both 
identical and fraternal twin correlations (twin study) and parent-child cor- 
relations (family study) were consistent with the hypothesis that the EASI 
traits are influenced by genetic factors, but the two studies disagreed in the 
magnitude of that influence. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


А There have been few attempts to untangle genetic and environmental 
influences in the ontogeny of personality, and these attempts have been 
limited primarily to twin studies in which adolescents answered self-report 
questions. Although results have not been consistent, they have provided 
hints of a genetic contribution to personality [see review by Buss and 
Plomin (1)]. Data are needed from measures other than self-report, ages 
other than adolescence, and methods other than twin studies. 


B. METHOD 


A twin study and a family study were conducted on the basis of the Buss 
and Plomin (1) theory of temperaments (inherited personality dispositions). 
Emotionality, activity, sociability, and impulsivity (EASI) and components 
of each were studied with use of a 54-item questionnaire. Both parents rated 
themselves and their spouses and both twins. Very similarly worded ques- 


т. H i 
tionnaires were used for these various self-report and rating assessments of 
Personality, 
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The original EASI Temperament Survey (1) included only 20 items, with 
each trait measured by five items. Analyses suggested that the traits were 
complex and not unitary, and the questionnaire was nearly tripled in size to 
measure components of each trait. Emotionality was expanded to include sub- 
scales of general emotionality, fear, and anger; activity items were written 
to tap both tempo and vigor; sociability evolved into quantity (gregarious- 
ness) and quality (affection) subscales; and impulsivity subscales were con- 
structed to measure persistence, decision time, inhibitory control, and 
sensation-seeking. Each subscale was measured by five items with the excep- 
tion of the quantity (six items) and quality (three items) aspects of sociabil- 
ity. All items measured broad dispositions, such as “tends to be shy," and 
were rated on a five-point scale from “strongly disagree” to “strongly agree.” 

Data from 137 families with twins in the two- to six-year range were col- 
lected. The sample was predominantly Caucasian (87%) with average yearly 
family income of $13,850 and average maternal education of 13.8 years. 
Zygosity of the twins was determined by the method of physical similarity 
as described by Loehlin and Nichols (4) and shown to be highly reliable for 
this age group (3). Of the 137 pairs of twins with complete family data, 60 


pairs were identical, 51 were same-sex fraternal, and 26 pairs were of op- 
posite sex. 


C. RESULTS? AND Discussion 


Because both parents rated both twins, mid-parent ratings could be used 
to provide the best estimate of the children's personality, For all 11 EASI 
scales, identical twins were significantly more similar than same-sex fraternal 
twins. These findings support those of an earlier twin study (2) in suggesting 
that the EASI traits have an inherited component. However, in both studies, 
the differences between identical and fraternal twins were too great to be 
explained by a simple genetic model. For the 11 EASI scales, the average 
correlation for the identical twins was .55; for the same-sex fraternal twins, 
it was —.07. Another unique analysis was performed by means of cross-ratings 
of the twins (in which one parent rated one twin and the other parent rated 
E other). This cross-rating analysis agreed well with the mid-parent rating 
ata. 
The parent-child correlations of the family study were also consistent with 
the hypothesis that the EASI traits have a genetic component. However, the 
family study suggested less genetic influence than did the twin data. When 
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parental EASI self-reports were correlated with mid-parent ratings of the 
children's EASI, the average mother-child and father-child correlations were 
17 and .10, respectively, for the 11 EASI scales. The results obtained when 
spouses rated each other were very similar to the self-report data, The average 
parent-child correlations were .16 for the husbands’ ratings of their wives and 
10 for the wives’ ratings of their husbands. 

These data were also used to explore two subsidiary issues: assortative 
mating and a maternal effect. The present data indicate that assortative 
mating is of little importance in personality. For the self-report data, the 
average correlation between spouses was —.05, and the ratings-by-spouse 
data yielded similar nonsignificant results. Maternal effects were implicated, 
since mother-child correlations were slightly, but consistently, higher than 
father-child correlations. This was true especially for emotionality and 
sociability. 
| In summary, the use of parental ratings (both mid-parent and cross-parent) 
in the twin study and the application of self-report and report-by-spouse 
methods in the family study produced results suggesting that there may be 
an inherited component in personality. However, discrepancies between the 
twin and family data suggest that more accurate estimates of the influence 
of environmental and genetic factors in personality must await the develop- 
ment of better measures (e. g., time-sampled videotaping of behavior) and 
better designs (e. g., use of the adoption-study method). 
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ETHNICITY AS AN INPUT VARIABLE TO EQUITY THEORY* 
New Mexico Highlands University 


WALTER E. CHRISTIAN, JR., AND JOEL E. GREENE! 


SUMMARY 


The equity model is a plausible means of viewing and studying ethnic rela- 
tions, The primary hypothesis was that within a homogeneous dyad (com- 
posed of members of the same ethnic group) greater equity occurs than in a 
heterogeneous dyad (composed of members of different ethnic groups). A 
subhypothesis was that greater equity occurs in a dyad composed of members 
of two different minority groups than in a dyad composed of a minority group 
member and a white individual, The Ss of the study were 18 Anglo, 18 black, 
and 18 Chicano male college students aged 17 to 34. The task involved an S 
and a stooge working in partnership to identify correctly 18 American slang 
words for a reward. The results of an analysis of variance indicated partial 
Support for the primary hypothesis, in that homogeneous Chicano dyads were 
the most equitable, and support for the subhypothesis. These findings show 
that equity theory can be employed as a useful framework for studying inter- 
Broup relations. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The equity principle has been used to account for sharing of rewards among 
members of a dyad who have worked in partnership (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17). When members of a dyad are told that only one 
of them will be rewarded, and that the one who is rewarded may share the 
reward in any manner he wishes, it has been found that if the rewards are given 
unequally, individuals tend to compensate for this inequity. They will do so 
if (a) they perceive the situation as having been contributed to equally by 
each member of the dyad; (b) they perceive their inputs as being relevant 


to the situation (inputs are defined as any and all factors perceived by a 
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person to be relevant for getting more return on his investment); (c) there 
is no perceived intent of inequity on the part of either member. 

The present study concentrates on equity theory propounded by Adams 
(1, 2, 3). The most relevant study to be present one was conducted by 
L'Armand and Pepitone (10) who compared samples of individuals from 
two different castes in India with respect to disbursement of rewards to an- 
other and to self. To test the proposition that caste members would reward 
others selectively, the Ss in three other-rewarding conditions were divided 
along caste lines into Brahmins and non-Brahmins. The results showed that 
non-Brahmin Ss maximized rewards for a Brahmin peer to a lesser degree 
than they did for non-Brahmins. According to L'Armand and Pepitone, these 
results suggest that a norm of social responsibility to help tends to be re- 
stricted in application to the ingroup. 

If the equity principle can be used to account satisfactorily for sharing of 
rewards among homogeneous dyads (composed of members of the same ethnic 
group) and heterogeneous dyads (composed of members of different ethnic 
groups), it could possibly provide a frame of reference for explaining both 
intragroup and intergroup relations. It was hypothesized that within a homo- 
geneous dyad greater equity occurs. In addition to this basic hypothesis, there 
was a two-part subhypothesis: (а) greater equity occurs in dyads made up 
of members of two different minority groups, and (5) less equity occurs in 
a dyad composed of a minority group member and a white person. 


B. МЕтнор 

1, Subjects 
The Ss were 54 male college students at New Mexico Highlands University: 
18 were Anglo, 18 were black, and 18 were Chicano. The largest percentage 
of Ss selected to participate in the present study were freshmen and sopho- 
mores aged 17 to 34 years. The median age for the Anglo Ss was 21 years, 
while the median age for both black and Chicano Ss was 19 years. The data 
show that 39 percent of the Anglo Ss’ fathers were professional or managerial 
workers, as compared with 15 percent of the blacks and 12 percent of the 
Chicanos, Of the Chicano Ss, 94 percent came from small towns with a рор" 
ulation of 100,000 or less, while only 6 percent came from cities with 4 
population greater than 100,000, This latter percentage can be compared with 

30 percent of the Anglos and 60 percent of the blacks. 


2. Design 


The design was a 3 X 3 factorial with three ethnic groups represented: 
Anglo, black, and Chicano. The two dimensions represented the ethnic group 
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of stooge and S, respectively, thus generating nine dyad groupings. There 
were three stooges for each ethnic group, and each stooge conducted the ex- 


„periment with six Ss, two from each ethnic group. 


3. Task 


The task involved an S and a stooge working in partnership to identify 
correctly 18 American slang words for a reward. Specifically, the stooge de- 
livered a series of clues (in statement form) to the S with the intent of help- 
ing him identify and acknowledge the slang word verbally. For each slang word, 
four clues were given. The first clue was always an infrequently used definition 
of the word or it was an a priori definition. The second clue, however, was 
always the slang definition of the word, while the third and fourth clues were 
more highly definitive statements describing the word. For example, one 
word to be identified was “trip.” The clues were (a) “to release a catch,” 
(b) “a hallucinating experience," (c) “a stumble or fall,” and (d) “a journey 
or voyage.” After receiving the first clue, the S was required to make a guess 
(within 20 seconds) as to the correct identification of the slang word. If his 
guess was incorrect, then the S had the option of either asking the stooge for 
another clue or declining the remaining clues for the word. Points were given 
depending upon which clue resulted in the correct identification of the slang 
word. The scoring system was such that correct identification on the early 
clues would minimize gains for the partner (the stooge) and maximize gains 
for the 5. One candy bar was given as a reward for every 20 points accumu- 
lated either by guesser or partner. A single guess was allowed on all clues 
except the first clue, which allowed two guesses. 


4. Procedure 


Several steps were taken to create within the Ss the impression of equal 
input by both participants. First, it was noted in the introductory remarks to 
the experiment that both individuals had taken time off to participate. Sec- 
Ond, in the S's eyes there was a perceived randomness in the selection of the 
Person ("guesser?) with greater control over rewards in the situation. The 5 
Was presented a small container held above his eye level and was asked by 
the E to select a single slip of paper on which was written the word “guesser” 
or “partner,” In actuality, each slip of paper had only the word “guesser” 
Written on it, Third, both persons had to work in the situation (again creating 
а perception of equal inputs). After the above steps were taken, it was thought 
that ethnic background would tip the balance of inputs if, in fact, ethnicity 
Was perceived as a relevant input. 

1f the Stooge was behind by 5 points or more at the end of the first six 
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words, he would say to the S, “Hey, if you want to, let me give you a couple’ 
of clues before you answer and that way we can come out even on this thing." 
Otherwise the stooge did not interfere with the S performance. The solicitation 
of help by the “partner” (the stooge) provided a point at which it could be 
seen if the “guesser” (the S) changed his strategy to achieve greater equity, 
In addition, the request for help on the part of the “partner” pointed out t0 - 
the “guesser” the inequity of the situation so that there would be little chance 
for cognitive distortion or lack of awareness. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION? 


In order to determine whether or not stooge differences occurred, separate 
3 X 3 analyses of variance were calculated for each set of stooges. Differences 
were found for Anglos and Chicanos. However, these differences were not of 
the sort that would modify the interpretation of results (15); therefore, the 
data were pooled for further analyses. 

A 3(S ethnicity) X 3(stooge ethnicity) X 3(word block) repeated mea- 
sures ANOVA was computed. A block of six words was the within group 
dimension. Positive mean scores indicate Ss were leading in points for the 
block; negative numbers indicate the stooges were leading. The ethnicity of 
S by ethnicity of stooge interaction (F = 3.2, df 7/45, p < .05) was the sig- 
nificant between group source of variance. Only the triple interaction was 
significant in the within group source (F — 2.11, df — 8/90, p < .05). The 
ethnicity of S X ethnicity of stooge interaction was a result of a significant: 
difference in the equity shown by the Chicano Ss towards the Chicano stooge 
versus the Anglo stooge. The Chicano Ss also showed increased equity to the 
black stooge as compared to the Anglo stooge; however, this difference was 
not significant. Although the Anglo Ss showed the hypothesized increased in- 
equity towards the Chicano stooge as compared to the Anglo stooge, this dif- 
ference was not significant nor was the difference in equity with the black 
stooge. Furthermore, the black Ss showed no significant differences in equity 
towards the Anglo, the black, or the Chicano stooge, although the latter mean 
reflects an increased equity towards another minority group as compared 10 
the Anglo stooge. Because of the relatively small number of black students 
on the campus where the present study was conducted, it was possible that 
a certain amount of familiarity may have existed between black Ss and 
stooges. It is therefore highly possible that “prior familiarization” may have 
facilitated an overall group “competitive effect” by creating an imbalance 
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of inputs as reflected by a decrease in equity within the black homogeneous 
dyads. Prior familiarization could possibly mean that the inputs that a person 
brings to one situation could be carried over from another, thereby causing 
inputs from two or more situations to be fused. The hypothesis is supported 
in part by an increase in equity within the Chicano homogeneous dyads and 
also an increase in equity which occurred within the minority-minority dyads 
Versus a decrease in equity within the majority-minority dyads. 

The significant word block X S X stooge interaction was primarily a result 
of group differences on Word Block II (WBII). In this instance, Chicano Ss 
were highly responsive to the plea for help made by the black and Chicano 
stooges as reflected by a mean change of 25 and 30 points, respectively, over 
WBI performance in the direction of increased equity towards these stooges 
on WBII. These increases were significantly different from the mean change 
(10.84 points) in the direction of decreased equity shown by the Chicano Ss 
towards the Anglo stooge on WBII. On the other hand, the Anglo Ss responded 
in just the opposite manner with a mean increase in equity towards the Anglo 
Stooge (5 points) and the black stooge (15 points) over WBI performance, 
with both changes being significantly different as compared with the mean 
decreased equity exhibited towards the Chicano stooge (16.67 points). The 
black Ss exhibited no significant shifts on WBII in the baseline equity per- 
formance of WBI. It should be recalled that after the first word block the 
Stooge requested help from the S if he was behind by 5 or more points. 
Changes in mean from the first to the second word block suggest that a 
positive" or "negative" response was made to the stooge's request. These 
data do not uniformly support the primary hypothesis that greater equity 
occurs within a homogeneous dyad than in a heterogeneous dyad. However, 
the data support the subhypothesis in that it was shown that greater equity 
occurred in a minority-minority dyad than in a majority-minority dyad. 

In the location where the present study took place, the actual majority 
Population is a reversal of the majority population in most other parts of 
the country. Chicanos make up approximately 65% of the total population, 
Anglos approximately 30%, and blacks only about 5%. There is doubt as 
to whether or not these samples would be representative of ethnic populations 
elsewhere. This reversal of majority-minority populations may have caused 
oo of each ethnic group to perceive differently the group representing 
im ШУ or dominant group within the experimental situation. For ex- 
P ple, if Anglos viewed themselves as being in the minority, then one might 
at them to exhibit equity in a manner reflective of this. Thus, one might 

Pect that the hypotheses may be fully supported in areas where Anglos 
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represent the majority. As it stands, the results can be interpreted as reflecting 
the ethnic groups on a relatively small campus within a setting in which the 
majority-minority populations are reversed. 

The least amount of equity occurred when the dyad was composed of an 
Anglo S and a Chicano stooge, or a Chicano S and an Anglo stooge. It appears 
from the findings that both Anglos and Chicanos were more racially conscious of 
one another than were black Ss, The greatest amount of equity occurred when 
the dyad was composed of a Chicano S and a Chicano stooge, offering support 
for the primary hypothesis. On the other hand, Anglos and blacks in homo- 
geneous dyads (composed of members of the same ethnic group) were much 
less equitable. The results support the subhypothesis that greater equity 
occurs between two different minority group members and less equity occurs 
between a minority group member and an Anglo, Minority group members 
may feel that in order to achieve a more equitable state of affairs, they should 
be compensated (even in the context of a psychological experiment) for past 
discrimination, In short, the results show that equity theory is a useful frame- 
work for examining minority-majority relations. 
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SUMMARY 


In an attempt to delineate more precisely the relationship between problem- 
solving cognition in the social sphere and psychopathology, male (N = 83) 
and female (V — 107) psychiatric patients were divided into groups of good 

poor problem-solvers on the Means-Ends Problem-Solving (MEPS) Pro- 
cedure and contrasted on MMPI scales and indices of psychopathology. Poor 
problem-solvers among males, but not among females, were found to be (a) 
More clearly schizophrenic and socially inadequate, with significantly higher 
Scores on the Pd, Sc, and Si scales; (5) more clearly psychotic on the Goldberg 
Index; and (c) more likely to have elevated F scale raw scores. The present 
в explicate those of earlier studies in suggesting that male patients 
higher in social problem-solving ability are not only likely to be more socially 
Competent, but also are more likely to be less severely impaired in terms of 
Psychopathology. A possible explanation for the sex difference is that problem- 


= Solving cognition and psychopathology are not so directly related in females 
i) as in males. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Behavioral adjustment may be viewed as a direct function of the extent 
to which an individual is capable of meeting the demands placed upon him 
у problematic interpersonal situations in important areas of social function- 
ing (17). To the extent that an individual cannot cope with these situations, 
! hs exhibit maladaptive or deviant behaviors. A number of studies by 
tt and Spivack have substantiated this view by demonstrating that behav- 
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iorally maladjusted adolescents (14) and adults (8, 10) are deficient with 
respect to interpersonal problem-solving cognition when contrasted with nor- 
mal groups. 

Following from Spivack's (17) theory, it would also be expected that level 
of pathology within patient groups would be a direct function of deficiencies 
in cognitive problem-solving skills in the interpersonal sphere. Evidence sup- 
porting such a relationship was provided in a study of psychiatric patients 
that indicated that interpersonal problem-solving thinking as measured by 
the Means-Ends Problem-Solving (MEPS) procedure (12) was related to 
premorbid social competence as measured by the Zigler-Phillips scale (18), 
This measure is, however, rather global. The present study is, therefore, an 
attempt to delineate more precisely the relationships between problem-solving 
cognition in the interpersonal sphere and extent of psychopathology in psy- 
chiatric patients. This is accomplished by contrasting groups of good and 
poor interpersonal problem-solvers, as identified by the MEPS, on the MMPI, 
In addition, because recent work (15) has suggested that the pattern of rela- 
tionships between problem-solving ability and parameters of psychopathology 
may not be parallel for males and females, the present study examines data 
for each sex separately. The specific prediction made is that within a psychi- 
atric patient population, poor interpersonal problem-solvers, as identified by 
the MEPS, will demonstrate (a) greater MMPI scale elevations; (b) a prev- 
alence of elevations on the scales measuring psychotic, as opposed to neurotic, 
traits; and (c) more positive MMPI indices of pathology present. 


B. Merion 
1, Subjects 


‘The sample was 83 male and 107 female tric inpatients at a private 
к MON GUA o e artis an iuh dire at the medias ei 
the independent variable—scores on the MEPS, The range of MEPS scores 
in the male high group (W = 40) was 7-18 (X = 9.43, SD = 2.24), and in 
the low group (N = 43) it was 0-6 (X = 4.00, SD = 1.75). Ranges, meant, 
and SDs for the high (N = 64) and low (N = 43) female MEPS groups were 
7-13 (X = 8.71, SD = 169) and 0-6 (X = 3,97, SD = 1.74), respectively. 
Mean age, years of education, and IOs were compared for high and low MEPS 
groups within each sex. The only significant difference was for males where 
the low MEPS group had 10.9 years of education versus 12.5 for the high 
MEPS group (t= 249, df = 81, p< 02). Since prior research on the 
MEPS in a psychiatric patient sample (9) had indicated a positive and sig 
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сале relationship between educational level and MEPS scores, this vari- 
e was statistically controlled for in the analysis of the data. 


2. Instruments 


a, Real-life problem-solving thinking. Problem-solving thinking was as- 
sessed by the use of the Means-Ends Problem-Solving (MEPS) story comple- 
on technique (12). This procedure measures the extent to which the re- 
spondent, when presented with interpersonal problem situations involving an 

pused need and the resolution of the problem (i.e., satisfying that need), is 
pable of conceptualizing appropriate and effective means of reaching the 
oblem resolution stage of the situations. The MEPS has been used for this 

pose with adult psychiatric patients (8, 9, 10), adolescent psychiatric pa- 
nts (14), and youthful heroin offenders (13), as well as in various normal 
pups (12). A detailed description of this instrument appears in the manual 
well as elsewhere (10, 11).8 
b. MMPI. The Group Form of the MMPI was used. In addition to 
ing scored for all basic validity and clinical scales, it was scored for clinical 
ode types and indices of maladjustment. For the code type analysis, Haertzen 

Й Hill's (5) clinical code typing system was used (e. g., peaks on Hs, D, 
ly or Pd; Pa or Sc; and Pd or Ma), Indices of maladjustment used were (a) 
imber of clinical scales above T-score 70, (b) F above raw score of 11, and 

F above raw score of 15. 


3. Procedure 


Ss were administered the MMPI as part of the routine test battery given 
| newly admitted patients. Ss took the MMPI in small groups, never larger 

six to eight. The MEPS was administered individually approximately a 
later, Details of administration and scoring of the MEPS in this study 
pond closely to procedures presented in the MEPS Manual (12) and 
described elsewhere (8, 9). 


‘ 4. Data Analysis 
High and low MEPS groups were contrasted on each of the MMPI validity 
1 clinical scales as well as on the Haertzen and Hill (5) indices of pathology 
Maladjustment and analysis of group profile, With use of standard T-scores, 

P means were determined for each scale, and appropriate tests of sig- 
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nificance were used to evaluate differences between groups. In the case of 
females, ¢ tests of significance were used. In the case of males, however, where 
the high and low MEPS groups significantly differed in years of education, 
the comparisons were made on the basis of a single classification analysis of 
covariance with years of education as the covariate. 


C. RESULTS 


Profiles were first examined in terms of Haertzen and Hill's (5) indices of 
pathology. The results indicated a significantly greater proportion of males 
in the low MEPS group with peaks on Pa or Sc than in the high MEPS group 
(37% versus 19%; z = 2.00, p < .025). There were no differences between 
female high and low MEPS groups on this classification. There were also no 
significant differences between groups for either sex with respect to the num- 
ber of clinical scales above T-score 70. A significantly greater percentage of 
males, but not of females, in the low MEPS group had F scale raw scores greater 
than 11 (55% versus 36%; z= 1.75, p < .05). Thus, there was a signifi- 
cantly greater proportion of male Ss in the low MEPS group in contrast to 
the high MEPS group demonstrating these indices of pathology. 

In general, males scoring low on the MEPS responded on the MMPI with 
greater immaturity, antisocial ideation, and confused and unusual thought, 
as well as a greater degree of withdrawal from social contacts and responsibil- 
ities than did males with high MEPS scores. Significantly higher scores were 
obtained for male low MEPS scorers, with years of education covaried out, 
on the Pd (F = 4.10, df = 1/79, p < 05); Sc (F = 8.62, df = 1/79, P< 
01); and Si (F = 5.22, df = 1/79, p < .025) scales. Trends at the .10 level 
were obtained on the F (F = 3.13, df = 1/79); D (F = 3.05, df = 1/79); 
and Pt = 3.38, df = 1/79) scales. 

1 Group profiles for males indicate that both groups had profies that may be 
interpreted as possibly schizophrenic (2, 7). However, the male low MEPS 
group had, as mentioned above, significantly higher scores on the Sc and Pd 
scales, while the F, D, and Pt scale differences between the two groups ap- 
proached significance with the low MEPS group higher on the latter three 
scales. This would seem to indicate that the male low MEPS scorers were 4 
clearly more pathological group than the highs in the sense of appearing more 
distinctly schizophrenic, Further evidence for this view is provided by ? 
comparison of the relation between the Pt and Sc scales in the two groups: 
The male low MEPS group indicated a relatively higher elevation of Sc over 
Pt with both scales above T-score 75, while the two scales were almost equiv- 
alent and 75 or below in the high MEPS group. Carson (1) has stated that 
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| the relative elevation of Sc over Pt when both scales are above T-score 75 

— is indicative of an established schizophrenic process, As might be expected for 
a psychiatric population, there was general profile elevation, with scores on 
about half of the scales for both groups at or above T-score 70. 

For females, however, the results were different. The high and low scoring 
MEPS groups did not differ significantly on any of the clinical scales. Regard- 
ing the validity scales, there was a significant difference between the two 
groups on the L scale (t = 2.62, p < .01) and a difference that approached 
Significance (f= 1.31, p < .10) on the К scale, with low MEPS females 
higher than high MEPS females on both scales. This would indicate greater 
defensiveness in the low MEPS group (6, 16). Both female groups had highly 
similar profiles which may be interpreted as schizophrenic (7), with about 
half of the scale elevations above T-score 70. 

Since there is some evidence that, at least for males, the low MEPS group 
was more clearly psychotic in contrast to the high MEPS group, the data 
were further analyzed by use of the Goldberg Index. This procedure, which 
utilizes an unweighted linear combination of five scale scores (L -+ Pa + 
Sc — Hy — Pt), has been shown to be at least as valid a predictor of neurotic 
versus psychotic diagnosis as other existing indices (3, 4). This procedure 
yielded significantly different scores for the male high and low groups, but 
not for the females (males ¢ = 1.93, p < .05; females ¢ = .66, #.s.), thus 
showing the male low MEPS group to be more clearly psychotic than the male 
high MEPS group. These results confirmed those obtained by examination 
Of individual scale elevations. 

Since both the high and low male MEPS groups yielded mean Goldberg 
Index Scores falling in the psychotic range, the relative frequencies of neu- 
Totics and psychotics identified by the Goldberg Index were examined in each 
Broup. The results of z-test for proportions indicated a greater proportion of 
Psychotics in the male low MEPS group (low MEPS group Ns — 2 neurotics, 

f 16 psychotics; high MEPS group Ns = 9 neurotics, 9 psychotics; z = 2.59, 
b < 01). At the same time, the proportion of neurotics in contrast to psy- 
shotics in the low and high female groups did not differ (low group Ns = 7 

шош, 18 psychotics; high group Ns — 7 neurotics, 15 psychotics). These 
dings suggest that neurotic males differ from psychotic males in their inter- 
Dersonal problem-solving ability as measured by the MEPS. This was further 
Goldb by comparing neurotic and psychotic male groups as identified by the 
JA erg Index оп the MEPS. The resulting ? of 3.28 (df = 68, p < .005) 
tai paed this prediction. Thus, neurotic in contrast to psychotic males ob- 
ned Significantly greater number of means on the MEPS. 
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D. Discussion 


The results suggest that male psychiatric patients with low in contrast to 
high MEPS scores demonstrate a more clearly schizophrenic pattern on the 
MMPI. This pattern is most readily characterized by emotional indifference 
and apathy as well as bizarre or unusual thoughts or behavior. They also tend 
to be characterized by withdrawal from social contact and responsibilities as 
well as by uneasiness in social situations. In addition, the behavior of low 
MEPS scorers includes a disregard for social customs and mores, and inabil- 
ity to profit from experience, as well as emotional shallowness in relation to 
others. There is also some evidence to suggest that they are more depressed 
and anxious than high MEPS scorers. In short, the male low MEPS scorer 
can be characterized as a socially inadequate individual who probably pos- 
sesses a history of failure in interpersonal situations. t 

The results of the present study, as they concern male patients, explicate 
those of the earlier study in which MEPS scores were related to premorbid 
social competence (9). They indicate that male patients higher in social 
problem-solving ability are not only more likely to be premorbidly socially 
competent, but also less impaired in terms of psychopathology than male 
patients low in social problem-solving ability. Furthermore, the finding of a 
significant difference between the high and low male MEPS groups on the | 
Goldberg Index links interpersonal problem-solving to the neurotic-psychotic 
dimension, with psychotics clearly demonstrating a greater deficiency in inter- 
personal problem-solving. This finding supports Spivack's theoretical formula- 
tion linking level of pathology to relative deficiency in interpersonal problem- 
solving cognition. 

Similar results concerning psychopathology for the two problem-solving 
groups were not, however, obtained for females. Although there was some 
indication that low MEPS females were more defensive about admitting Ї0 
psychological problems than high MEPS females, there was no difference 
between the groups in extent and pattern of psychopathology. In view of the 
rather clear-cut differences between the two male groups, this is rather 
puzzling. It may suggest that the extent of Psychopathology is not as directly 
related to real-life problem-solving thinking in female patients. There is also 
other evidence to suggest that this is the case, since in another study (15) it 
was found that male nonparanoid schizophrenics were superior to male para- 
noid schizophrenics on several measures of real-life problem-solving thinking 
while there was some tendency for the reverse to be true for females, with 
female paranoid schizophrenics superior to female nonparanoid schizophrenics. 


16. 
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AMERICAN TELEVISION AND CONVENTIONALITY* 
Amherst College 


RussELL H. WEIGEL! 


SUMMARY 


The degree to which psychological involvement with television was asso- 
ciated with personalities characterized by the acceptance of conventional 
social attitudes and values was investigated in the context of a survey of 71 
adult residents of a medium-sized New England town. The results obtained 
supported the conventionality hypothesis and extended the generality of pre- 
vious research findings. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although most of the empirical work on the influence of television has 
addressed the potentially harmful effects of exposure to violent programming, 
one recent survey of high school and college youth (2) reported a strong rela- 
tionship between “involvement with television” (i. e., heavy exposure together 
with perceptions that the medium was personally important and influential) 
and a personality syndrome characterized by acceptance of conventional 
social values, adherence to prevailing norms, and avoidance of behaviors pro- 
scribed by the larger society. Despite the consistency with which the tele- 
vision-conventionality linkage obtained in this study, the generality of the 
relationship remained limited by the narrow age range of the adolescent sam- 
ble. The present investigation attempted to examine the generality issue by 
Surveying an adult sample residing in a geographically different region and by 
Using different measures to operationalize conventionality. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


p Tayoy, was administered to 71 residents of a medium-sized New England 

3 E. hese respondents constituted 79% of those originally designated by 
om sampling procedure, were largely married (67%), and had a mean 

age of 39 years (SD — 13). 
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2. Procedure 


The index employed to assess the respondents' psychological involvement 
with television was essentially identical with that used by Weigel and Jessor 
(2) including separate measures of exposure, perceived importance, and per- 
ceived influence of the medium. The complementarity of these three com- 
ponent measures was indicated by a mean intercorrelation of .53 (№ < .001). 
The involvement with television index was constructed by summing the 2 
scores for each respondent on the three component measures, with higher 
scores indicating greater involvement with the medium. The conventionality 
index was comprised of five multi-item Likert scales assessing conservative- 
liberal orientations toward various sociopolitical issues, marital attitudes, and 
the degree of commitment to fundamentalist religious beliefs and practices. 
Each of the separate measures exhibited satisfactory levels of internal con- 
sistency (Cronbach’s alpha = .77). The content of these measures together 
with a mean intercorrelation of .42 (р < .001) provided justification for com- 
bining the component z scores into a more broadly focused index with higher 
scores indicating greater conventionality. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The correlation obtained between scores on the involvement with television. 
index and scores on the conventionality index was .43 (p < .001).? This result 
both extends the generality of previous findings to a nonadolescent sample 
and, since different measures were used to operationalize conventionality, sug 
gests the robust character of the relationship. Furthermore, partialing out the 
effects of income, occupational status, and sex did not attenuate the television- 
conventionality relationship at all. Only when the effects of education and 
age were partialed out was the relationship diminished slightly (first order 
partial correlations = 38, p < .01 and 33, p < .01, respectively). Yet, even 
when the effects of education and age were simultaneously controlled, the 
television-contentionality correlation remained significant (second order pat- 
tial correlation = .31, û < .02). These findings clearly indicate that none of 
the five background variables assessed, separately or in combination, Сай 
account for the relationship observed. Я 

It must be emphasized that the cross-sectional nature of these data prê- 
cludes the drawing of cause-effect inferences, That is, it may be, as some a) 
have argued, that television socializes obedience to traditional social values 
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by displaying the consequences that attend transgressions, but it also may 
be that conventionality leads to involvement with television, a medium whose 
programming nourishes and reinforces such an orientation. Indeed, as Weigel 
and Jessor (2) have argued, both patterns may be operative in continuing 
interaction. Disentangling causal sequences must await future research em- 
ploying path analysis procedures and, perhaps, methods capable of discerning 
bidirectional causation. However, by replicating and extending the television- 
conventionality relationship, the present data underscore the wisdom of such 
future inquiry. 
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ATTITUDES AND VALUES CONCERNING CHILDREN 
AMONG THE MENZ IN RURAL ETHIOPIA* 


The University of Michigan 


TESHOME С. Wacaw 


SUMMARY 


This paper reports the results of an investigation of the attitudes and prac- 
tices of child bearing and rearing among the people of Menz in Ethiopia by 
means of a 258-item comprehensive questionnaire. Ss were 258 sets of parents 
categorized by father's age, occupation, educational (literacy) level, family 
size, and geographic location. Analysis of the responses revealed the existence 
of some important differences among the respondents of the different cate- 
gories which might be explainable in terms of literacy, occupation, or expe- 
riences (аре). With all items considered together, however, there were more 
similarities in direction and magnitude among all categories than there were 
differences. Having many children was perceived by the respondents to pro- 
vide social prestige and both economic and psychological security. Childless- 
n Was considered a serious misfortune for which couples resorted to tradi- 
tional remedies (such as drinking holy water). Artificial means of birth control 
were considered unacceptable. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The district of Menz is one of the least studied and least known parts of 
Ethiopia. In the absence of any empirical knowledge, Ethiopian scholars and 
teachers as well as foreigners have been making assumptions about the goals, 
methods, and results of child rearing and socialization practices which in turn 
have serious implications for formal schooling programs. The present study is 
an attempt to find out (a) the extent of validity of these assumptions; and 
(^) whether there are similarities in methods and practices of child rearing 
between the people of Menz and other African societies where similar studies 
have been carried out. 


B. METHOD 


m the Summer of 1972 three advanced undergraduate Haile Selassie I 
versity! students and a graduate assistant were selected for training as 
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field investigators and supervisor, respectively, under the general direction 
of this author. The training program consisted of extensive reading on child 
rearing practices in Africa and elsewhere, participation in developing a 
evaluating items for use in the comprehensive questionnaire, and practical 
experience in the art of interviewing and field data collection. 

A two part comprehensive questionnaire consisting of 174 items of five 
scale points each and 84 forced choice items (a total of 258 separate iten 
was designed in the Amharic language. Items in the questionnaire were 
sified into the following thematic areas: attitudes toward having child 
pregnancy, birth/delivery, feeding/nursing, weaning, eating solid foods, to 
training, motor development, sleeping, health, self-exposure/clothing, s 
differentiation, sibling relationships, relation to parents and other people, 
sessions, speech, schooling, work, and adolescence. Each major item incl 
under the thematic categories was a statement of a hypothesis regarding thal 
particular factor. Я 

The district of Menz, located approximately 187 miles northeast of | 
capital, was selected because it met the criteria of (a) rural location and 1 
religious-linguistic-cultural homogeneity of the inhabitants. To forestall pr 
lems that might arise with one of the traditional and most conservative gro! 
of people in Ethiopia, full cooperation was sought and obtained from a n 
ber of knowledgeable and respected community leaders. | 

From a population of perhaps 60,000 families, whose oldest child was 
more than 12 years old, 258 pairs of parents were selected as Ss. Since 
of the 5s were nonliterate, field investigators administered the questionna 
on the spot. Tape recordings were made of every tenth interview for là 
monitoring purposes. If respondents reacted differently from what was 
for in the interview, this was duly noted by interviewer for consideration 
the final data analysis. 

The reliability of the questionnaire was checked by a test-retest mel 
About 70 pairs of parents who had responded to the questionnaire were а: 
to respond a second time from one to two months after the first intervi 
Analysis revealed a +-.70 coefficient of reliability. 

A 16 point validation scale was constructed to assess the extent to Wi 
respondents appeared to have acquiescent response sets or were “fakin 
answers. Analysis revealed that it was difficult to determine the value of | 
validation scale, and it was later decided to include the responses of all 
sets of parents in the analysis of data. 
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C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Since the study was extensive and encompassing, space precludes the listing 
of the quantitative results here.? What follows is a qualitative summary of the 
most significant findings. 

Tn the analysis, respondents were divided by father's age, father's occupa- 
tion, father's education level, and geographic categories. The responses showed 
some important differences among the respondents in different categories, 
which might be explainable, tentatively at least, in terms of literacy level 
and experiences (related to variations in age, for example). But as a whole, 
with all items taken together, there were more similarities than differences in 
these samples. 

The data suggest strongly that, according to the respondents, having more 
children provided social prestige and economic security for the parents. There- 
fore, marriage without children was considered a disadvantage leading to 
grievous consequences, such as divorce. Although most of the parents felt 
that the most serious misfortune that could befall a woman was to be sterile, 
they felt that sterility was not attributable to the woman alone. This latter 
finding was contrary to what has usually been assumed regarding attitudes 
toward responsibility for infertility, 

In the event of childlessness, most of the parents in the sample said they 
Would resort to traditional remedies to have children, such as drinking holy 
Water or consulting a spirit doctor. In response to questions about the ideal 
number and sex of children, the parents said they preferred their first-born to 
be a male and preferred having more boys than girls. Our findings also indi- 
cate that any attempt to limit the number of children one might have was 
considered unacceptable, primarily for religious and economic reasons. 

The consuming desire to have as many male children as possible may be 
explained in terms of the need for economic security. In addition, these rural 
Parents believed that children represented social and psychological security. 
person who had more children, especially male children, was well assured 

of only of his present but also of his future social and economic security. 
E зв Strongly suggest that among the people of Menz the value 
tm to human fertility is extremely high. Given their social and economic 
People 5 this is understandable, and it may have some wider implications for 

oa үа» life styles elsewhere. These value systems and motivations 

ke ple eloped over many decades as a result of the demonstrated role chil- 
— Py In the economic and psychosocial security of the family. 
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А brief comparative analysis of the Menz results with the results found 
for some other African societies indicated the existence of similarities in the 
importance attached to human fertility, some of the means utilized to rectify 
infertility, reliance on magico-religious techniques and agents to minimize the 
effects of childlessness, the economic and prestige values of having many chil- 
dren. The reason for these similarities was not investigated. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PERSONALITY TRAITS AND MOTIVATIONAL 
DYNAMICS* 


Wichita State University 


CHARLES BURDSAL, JR. 


SUMMARY 


The relationship between personality traits and motivational dynamics was 
investigated with focus on issues concerning their independence. Matched 16 
Personality Factor (PF) and Motivational Analysis Test (MAT) question- 
naires were obtained on 691 male and female undergraduates and Air Force 
personnel, and the scales were factor analyzed. Thirteen factors were indi- 
cated of which five were purely personality and four motivational, thus point- 
ing to the independence of the two domains. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One major problem yet to be resolved in Cattell’s approach to the calculus 
of motivation is the relationship between personality traits and motivational 
dynamics, The importance of the question resides in the conception of moti- 
vation and temperament as two distinctive domains useful in the prediction 
of behavior. Thus Cattell e£ al. (10) suggested that it is of theoretical im- 
Portance that the two areas be relatively independent. In fact, Cattell (4) 
reported only one substantial correlation between the scales of the 16 Per- 
sonality Factor Questionnaire (9) and the scales of the Motivational Analysis 
Test (10). There does not, however, seem to be the implication that the two 
domains are totally orthogonal. It would seem reasonable that an individual's 
areas of motivations might be affected by his personality. This would appear 
B i especially true for sentiments as opposed to ergs, as sentiments are seen 

€ culturally derived (4)2 


In the evaluation of the relationship between the two domains, an examina- 
ee 
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tion of the interrelationship of the second order factor structure is significant 
in establishing independence. The second stratum personality traits have been 
well established for adults by Cattell e al. (5), as have such factors for chil- 
dren (2). In terms of motivational dynamics, second order factors have been 
initially demonstrated by Burdsal (1). However, the problem of the inter- 
relationship between personality traits and motivational dynamics on the 
second order stratum has remained relatively untested. 

The purpose of this research was to examine the relation between person- 
ality traits and motivational dynamics. If relative independence of the two 
domains exists, the following would be expected: (a) The second order struc- 
ture would produce relatively nonoverlapping factors between the personality 
domain and the motivation domain. (5) As sentiments have a greater environ- 
mental component than do ergs, they should have higher mean correlation 
with personality traits. (c) The mean correlation between second stratum 
factors should be higher within the resulting personality and motivational 
factors than would be the mean factor correlation between the second order 
factors from the different domains. 


B. METHOD 
l. Instruments 


Two instruments were selected for the research: (a) Cattell’s 16 Person- 
ality Factor Questionnaire [16 PF (9)] and the Motivational Analysis Test 
[MAT (10)]. The 16PF measures 16 well established primary personality 
traits, while the MAT yields measures of 10 different dynamic motivational 
Structures in two different modes: integrated (I) and unintegrated (U). 
Thus, the analysis consisted of a total of 36 variables. 


2. Sample 


Matched 16PF and MAT questionnaires were collected on 691 male and 
female subjects: undergraduate students at Wichita State University and per- 
sonnel at McConnell Air Force Base in Wichita, Kansas. Standard instruc: 
tions for each instrument were used. 


C. Resutts? 


Eigenvalues were calculated from the correlation matrix. The Scree Test 
(6) indicated 13 factors. An iterative principal axis solution was applied t0 


2 Such matrices as the intercorrelations V,, Уш, etc. may be obtained from the author 
at the address shown at the end of this article. 
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lation matrix until the communalities stabilized in the third decimal 
Kaiser VARIMAX orthogonal rotation (11) was applied to the 
followed by five graphical oblique rotations (7) ending with a 
Е (8) clean up rotation. Of the loadings, 80.1 percent were in 
width hyperplane. The resulting factor pattern may be found in 


D. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


l. The Relationship of the Motivational Dynamics 
and Personality Traits 


13 factors, five were purely personality, four purely motivational, 
‚ and one error factor. Thus out of 12 factors (excluding the error 
), there were nine factors that contained no overlap between the per- 
and motivational domains. This was seen as support for the position 
independence of the two areas. 

evidence for such a position was found by means of a ¢ test on 
n correlations of the sentiments with the personality traits vs. the 
elations of the ergs with the personality traits. The ¢ test (¢ = 2.49, 
5) indicated that the mean correlation of the sentiments with the per- 
traits was significantly higher than the mean correlation of the ergs 
пе personality factors.* 

Пу, the mean intercorrelation of the motivational and personality 
Was .267 (using absolute values), while the mean factor correlation 
* personality factors with the motivational factors was .109. Such results 
de further evidence of the relative independence of the two domains. 


2. The Second Stratum Factors 


the exception of Cattell's (9) second order factor От, all of the usual 
tum personality factors appeared, with some differences, in the 
Correspondence is as follows: Factor I is Cattell's От, II is Оп, 

, V is Qv, VI is Оут, VII is Оуп, and УШ is Qvi. All of the mixed 
appeared to follow usual second order patterns, with the highest load- 
ng Оп the personality variables, leading to the hypothesis that where 
dynamics overlap with personality traits, they tend to serve only 


is some Controversy as to whether narcism-comfort (Na) is an erg or senti- 
,. pst Some question as to its position in development, it was omitted on an 
from this aspect of the research. Also, the absolute values of the correlation 
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On Factor VI (cool realism vs. prodigal subjectivity), for example, high 
unintegrated self-sentiment (U SS+) tended to go with the sensitive side of 
the factor, as did low unintegrated career (U Ca—) and low integrated pug- 
nacity (I Pg—). Overlap occurred also on Factor VII (intelligence). With 
high intelligence went low unintegrated fear (U Fr—) and a low unintegrated 
superego (U Se—). 

Factor VIII was the final dimension with overlap. Generally the factor 
appeared to represent superego, and not surprisingly, unintegrated narcism 
(U Na) loaded in the opposite direction to superego strength on the 16PF. 
However, integrated superego of the MAT loaded in the opposite direction 
to the superego trait of the 16PF. A possible insight into this seeming paradox 
is that superego as measured on the MAT represents (on the high end) moti- 
vation towards duty represented by such attitudes as “never to be selfish in 
my acts,” “maintain good self control,” and “admire and respect father” (6), 
while superego as measured on the 16PF as a personality trait represents a 
respect for established authority: “Subjectively . . . the G+ person views 
himself as correct in and guardian of manners and morals, persevering, plan- 
ful, able to concentrate, interested in analyzing people, cautious in statements, 
and preferring efficient people to other companions” (9, p. 89). Thus on the 
high end of the factor, the individual is aggressive, with low self-control, has 
a low regard for traditional authority, but has a high sense of duty with some 
unfulfilled comfort needs, 

Also of interest was the new second order personality dimension (Factor 
III) consisting of О», Qs, and Q; all loading in the same direction. On one 
end of the factor was the individual who strives for independence, has possible 
unreasonably high expectations for himself, and is frustrated. This factor 
appeared to be one of striving for unrealistic self-perfection vs. carefree social 
relaxation, 

The factors in the motivational realm tended to represent values. Factor IX 
represented traditional vs. nontraditional values. Factor X was value of self 
and self-oriented activities, where Factor XI appeared to be a people orienta- 
tion factor. Finally, Factor XII seemed to be a personal apprehension factor. 


3. Conclusion 


The primary conclusion of this research was that support was found for the 
position that the personality and motivational domains are relatively inde- 
pendent. Also, the higher mean correlation for sentiments with personality 
traits as compared with ergs with personality traits could be seen as some 
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pport both for the relative independence of the two domains and for the 
ept that sentiments are at least more culturally derived than ergs. 

The second stratum factor patterns served to add support for the definition 

the higher order personality traits. Also, more information concerning the 

ture of second order motivational factors was produced. 

One major limitation should be mentioned. In the examinations of the inde- 
lence of the personality and motivational domains, only dynamic struc- 

es were used. Further research should look at the relationship of motiva- 

tional components to personality factors. 
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SUMMARY 


x 

With use of electrical potentials derived from chronically implanted elec- 
trodes in the rat’s forebrain to trigger a computer of average transients (CAT), 
averaged traces were obtained which gave characteristic undulations under 
conditions of arousal and alertness (M = seven albino rats—six male and one 
female). Under conditions of extreme adaptation to the environmental con- 
dition, the averaged undulations disappeared. The undulations were charac- 
terized by a period of 125-150 milliseconds and occurred in trains of .3-.5 
Second, The parameters of the waves were constant for a variety of novel 
environmental conditions, but the waves vanished in those conditions that 
appeared to greatly stress or terrify the rat. The undulations so obtained were 
conditionable to initially neutral stimuli in both the forward and backward 

directions. 


A. GENERAL 


In the experiments devoted to the conditioning in rats of slow oscillatory 
potentials resulting from favorable electrical stimulation of the brain, it was 
Noted and reported (8) that considerable variability occurred in the elicitation 
ofa “conditioned response.” There would be longish intervals (307-607) when 
Consistent averaged undulations were obtained from a number of applications 
of the conditioned stimulus; then these might be followed by almost equally 
long time intervals during which the averaged undulations were notable for 

eir misshapen and irregular configurations. While capricious variability of 


Blven phenomenon is ubiquitous in intact organisms, the long "time con- 
—— 
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stant" in this context elicited baffled suspicion: there was too much consis 
tency in the erratic phenomenon; the variations were too episodic in character, 

Over a period of months, the impression was gradually formed that these 
alterations related to systematic changes in the general “behavioral state" of 
the rat. If the animal appeared quietly alert, as if “waiting for" the condi- 
tioned or unconditioned stimulus, the averaged potentials subsequent to the 
conditioned stimulus were more coherent and periodic; if, on the other hand, 
the rat were scratching himself or lying down in a state of apparent somno- 
lence, the averaged trace to the conditioned stimulus was characterized by 
aperiodic bumps and valleys which bore little resemblance to the periodic 
undulations evoked by the “unconditioned stimulus”—electrical stimulation. 

The matter was further complicated by the fact, observed incidentally 
from time to time, that very often single sweeps on the CAT’s oscilloscope, 
triggered in the usual manner by the CS, showed very regular undulations, 
but the average of many Sweeps did not. In addition, there were times when 
even many single sweeps triggered by the CS failed to show any semblance 
of periodicity, although only a minute earlier there had been a whole set of 
such sweeps, each exhibiting marked undulatory potentials (UP). 

These facts and considerations suggested a problem of a more general na- 
ture: under what conditions may these UP’s be evoked? 

Previous work had shown that they are evocable by appropriate electrical 
stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus (7) and that they may be condi- 
tioned to a neutral stimulus (8). The observations reported above indicate, 
however, that the electrical stimulus and its CS are not the only ones capable 
of doing so, since the undulations observed at times in single sweeps triggered 
at random seemed (insofar as this is reliably determinable) to have the same 
period as those of averaged sweeps generated by the electrical stimulation. 

The securing of averaged traces necessary to answer the question presents 
certain difficulties, The averaging process presupposes a rigid time-lock be- 
tween stimulus and consequence; the difficulties arise when the word “stim- 
ulus” is defined broadly and not limited to one characterized by sharp 
temporal boundaries, We might ask, for example, this question: are the 
averaged UP's the same for sexual excitement in a male rat (female in heat 

in the behavior compartment) as for the presence of an unusual inanimate 
object. (e. g., a loud metronome beating 200/min) ? 


B. Метнор 


l. Triggering Stimulus and Recording 


It was decided to use the rat’s EEG as the triggering stimulus to a com- 
puter of average transients (CAT), for the purpose of analyzing the EEG 


| 
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itself. In general terms, one of two parallel outputs from the amplifiers would 
serve to trigger the CAT, while the other fed it the immediately subsequent 
information for averaging. Since the rise time of EEG waves is long, it was 
found necessary to amplify the signal by 105 in order to trigger the sweep. 
This arrangement yielded fairly satisfactory results, but it was felt that a 
more rigid control of the triggering procedure was desirable. 

A Schmitt trigger capable of variable settings was constructed, such that 
it could be set to deliver a standard triggering pulse to the CAT at any pre- 
determined point of the EEG wave. The Schmitt was inserted between the 
output of the amplifier and the input to the CAT. In the results to be re- 
ported here, the Schmitt was set to be activated near the trough of the 
EEG wave, whereupon it delivered a rectangular pulse of approximately 8 
volts; at the setting nearly always used, it could not be activated by a wave 
less than about 4 volts from tip-to-tip. Amplification of brain potentials was 
achieved by two preamplifiers (Tektronics, Type 122) arranged in cascade 
Set at an overall amplification of 10%, This was sufficient to trip the Schmitt. 
This implies, therefore, that the least EEG wave capable of triggering the 
CAT had a value not less than 400 microvolts. When certain pick-up elec- 
trodes (PE) were used, these potentials were not available, whereupon the 
Schmitt setting had to be altered. The CAT was a Hewlett-Packard 5480A 
and was operated in conjunction with a Moseley 7004A X-Y recorder. 

An adequate trough in a wave of the rat’s EEG thus triggered a sweep in 
the CAT, while a parallel circuit coupled to the instrument’s signal input 
Provided the EEG during the course of the sweep. The process is thus re- 
Peated automatically until a predetermined number of sweeps has been re- 
Corded, It will be seen from the illustrations to be provided that the trigger 
Point of the sweep is quite sharp, and hence we may say that the parameters 
Of the averaged signals are time-locked to a specific level of an EEG wave. 

Th contrast to the procedure used in a previous paper (8), the input to the 
CAT was not filtered, except by the setting of the upper bound of 50 cycles 
afforded by the preamplifiers themselves. This was made feasible by the fact 
that the EEG triggering technique could yield many sweeps in a very short 

me, and hence “random” oscillations would be more effectively cancelled. 

Summarizing, if after an adequate number of sweeps, a systematic pattern 
© potentials emerges, this will serve as an index of cerebral events that occur 
Er the experimental conditions imposed upon the animal. The resulting 
trace indicates that an EEG wave not smaller than the prefixed value is fol- 
E" by a set of oscillations having definite parameters. If, on the other 


1d, the trace is “flat,” it indicates that any variations subsequent to the 
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one serving as trigger are not phase “coherent” (i. e., do not maintain a 
consistent pattern throughout the sweeps). 

Trace 1a shows the trace resulting when the “stimulus” is provided by the 
electromagnetic field of a soldering iron placed some feet distant from the in- 
put cable, dangling (“unloaded”) in space. Since the periodicity of the 
"stimulus" is unchanging in time, the undulations subsequent to the triggering 


Traces THAT E; Cad 
„THAT EXEMPLIFY THE TRIGGERING PROCESS 
" (a) Avenged Sa derived from a 60 cycle source and triggered by it. (a') Same 
: rce, са ux triggered independently of it. Both traces totalized. (b) Averaged 
Кер resulting when sweep is triggered by rat's EEG, with Schmitt trigger set to fire at 
e low point of an EEG wave. The rat had been stimulated through (StE),.9 about 5 


All traces are totalized, derived from (РЕ) зв and, except а, a’, from the same animal. 


Unless otherwise specified, the two component trace: i d each 
on 64 sweeps of 5-second duration, аКШ trace, are pase 
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wave are coherent. Their coherence is emphasized by the fact that the trace 
shown represents the superposition of two independent traces, each represent- 
ing the average of 64 sweeps. Trace 1a’, on the other hand, represents the 
Superposition of two independent traces resulting from the same source when 
the CAT sweep mode is set at “internal”; i. e., each sweep is initiated im- 
mediately upon the termination of the preceding sweep. In this case, of course, 
the trigger is not related to the input signal. In 1b is given the totalized trace 
resulting when the rat’s brain has been stimulated “favorably” some 5-10 
seconds prior to recording. In 1b’ is given the totalized trace resulting when 
the CAT is set in the automatic mode. 

As mentioned earlier, the Schmitt was capable of variable settings, thus 
making it possible to trigger the CAT at various levels of the EEG wave. If 
the setting were such as to activate the Schmitt only at or near the extreme 
values (positive or negative) of a large EEG wave, coherence was obtained 
in the trace under certain experimental conditions. If, on the other hand, the 
Setting was near the midpoint of the EEG wave, the same condition gen- 
erated a flat averaged trace (Trace 1c’). Aside from its methodological impli- 
Cations, this fact tells us that coherence or the lack of it in the present investi- 
Bation is with reference to EEG waves of large amplitude, and that “wavelets,” 
When used as triggers to the CAT, are likely to yield null coherence. 

The traces shown in Figure 1 and those in other figures, unless indicated 
Otherwise, represent an average of 128 sweeps: two independent traces, each 
of 64 sweeps, were derived under the same experimental condition, by record- 
ing alternately in each of two partial memory banks of the CAT. These were 
then “totalized”” before being recorded on the X-Y plotter (8). In this way, 
the random variations between two independent samples of data could be 
compared with such systematic factors as might be present—in effect, a visual- 

tion of “within” and “between” variances. 

In the one limiting case when no random variation is present, the two 
traces would coincide, as in Trace 1a, leaving systematic factors as the only 
[тее of variation; in the other limiting case, when the only source of varia- 
Чоп is small and random (and № sufficiently large), the resulting totalized 
trace would be a straight line, as in Trace 1a’. 


2. Electrode Assembly, Circuitry, and Behavior Compartment 
These have been described in an earlier paper (7) and will not be given 
ere (but see Figure 2). 
E recording in the present experiments did not begin until 5-10 seconds 
T termination of electrical stimulation of the brain, the circuit device de- 
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FIGURE 2 
DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF ELECTRODE UNIT ы 
(а) Top view: shows the three amphenol strips, with electrodes placed in the two 
outside strips, (b) Electrode arrangement in the right lateral strip: E, and E, are stim- 
ulating electrodes. (c) Electrode arrangement in left lateral strip: the unit is so oriented 
that E-E, and E; are forward (E, =85 mm; E,—8 mm; E, = E; — 4 mm; E,— 
Eş =2 mm; Eg =5 mm; E, =8 mm). 


scribed in an earlier paper ( 7, Figure 2), to diminish residual capacitative arti- 
fact, was not used. Further, it was found useful to connect the concentric 
metal cylinders constituting the behavior compartment and to ground them. 
As a consequence, the animal was grounded through any body point touching 
the surface of the inner Cylinder, as well as through the four brain electrodes 
which at the time were serving neither as stimulating electrodes (StE) nor 
pick-up electrodes (PE), 

In some of the experiments reported here, it was required to give several 
trains of electrical stimulations of the brain in quick succession. Over a period 
of time, nonrandomized turning by the rat produced kinks in the braided 
hearing-aid cable (Oticon); between sessions, the rat was taken out and the 
kinks removed by rotating the cable in the appropriate direction. 


3. Animals and Electrode Placement 
The data presented here involved the use of seven albino rats, six males 
whose weight was in the neighborhood of 500 grams, and one female (much 
lighter). No attempt was made to determine histologically the locus of either 
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the stimulating electrodes (StE) or pick-up electrodes (PE). E; and Ез 
(Figure 2b) were the StE and were aimed at the medial forebrain bundle; 
the skull hole for these was drilled about 2 millimeters to the right of bregma 
and 1-1.5 millimeters caudal to it; the long axis of the electrode unit was 
kept parallel to the skull midline, Since the pattern of burr holes formed a 
rectangle, with all relevant distances indicated in Figure 2a, together with 
the lengths of each electrode, this will give a very rough estimate of the loca- 
tion of the electrode tips. The electrodes were teflon coated stainless steel 
wires, insulated except at the cross-section: StE were .012 inches in diam- 
eter; PE, .018 inches. Experimentation began no sooner than two weeks after 
electrode implantation. 

No Systematic attempt was made to collect data from each of the 15 
posible pairings of PE, however desirable this might be were histological 
Verification at hand. At the beginning of experimentation with a given rat, 
û sampling was made of the various pairs, and that pair was chosen for sys- 
tematic observation which gave the most promising trace. This pair was 
Eme although in most rats (РЕ) was almost as good. 

re submitted to experiments in the sequence listed in section 4 


b à 
elow under the lettered captions a, 5, c, but not every animal completed the 


Sequence, 


4. Procedures of Experimentation 


ii р. ipii and "boredom." The procedure each experimental 
40-60 Eo to leave the rat undisturbed in the observation chamber for 
Period Bern and take recordings at the beginning and at the end of the 
Poten а e introduce one "novelty" and record the concomitant brain 
200/min ттр the novelties were the following: (а) Metronome beating 
" К м the floor of the observation compartment (60db); (5) a 
Teaching the f nh 5 under pressure delivered through a 14” plastic tube 
ceeded to Mato. (90 db); (c) on one occasion, a lively crayfish which pro- 
regular structur oxen floor; (d) a white rubber foam block, 8” tall, with an 
ing to Колы (е) a lighted automobile headlight bulb, 32 candlepower, 
mh inches of the floor; (f) a female rat (the subject in this 
tough the usual A (g) an “unfavorable” electrical stimulation delivered 
trical stimulations pue but having a long stimulus train (2"-7"), or elec- 
ica] Orta other than the usual (StE);.2; (л) a “favorable” 
Second duration each сти (SE). at 200 pps, biphasic pulses, .3 milli- 
L second. Biene Phase, and separated by .3 millisecond; train durations, 

Th gener, E varied between 50 and 150 microamperes. 
» Only one novel condition was introduced each experimental day; 
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at times, two were utilized, one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon. The 
experimental conditions were not presented uniformly in the sequence indi- 
cated above, but the conditions of electrical stimulation (g and л) were always 
last in the series. These two conditions were administered, as follows: four 
stimulations at the appropriate parameters were given 2-3 seconds apart, and 
after a wait of about 10 seconds, recordifg was made for 16 sweeps. This 
process was repeated until a total of 128 sweeps (64 for each bank) had been 
accumulated. 

b. Backward conditioning. The Pavlovian paradigm for conditioning is 
more stringent than is normally supposed. We ask that a previously neutral 
stimulus elicit the “same” peripheral response as the US, after an adequate 
number of pairings. In certain instances (e. g., the knee-jerk) this entails a 
considerable portion of both the central and peripheral nervous system and 
therefore is not readily obtained. It would be more interesting and analogous 
to everyday life situations if conditioning experiments addressed themselves 
to the detection of “central states” which come to be associated with the 
originally neutral stimulus. The method described for obtaining undulation 
coherence would seem to be promising in this context. 

In such a method it is required that (a) the CS used does not, of itself, 
produce coherence; (5) the US does; and (c) the phenomenon of sensitization 
or pseudo-conditioning is not involved. In the present experiments we used 
the following as CS: (a) the clack (s) produced by a specially constructed 
device placed several feet from the observation compartment and which 
produced a sound whose intensity was ca. 58 db at the bottom of the compart- 
ment; and (5) the lighted automobile headlight bulb (7). Each rat was subject 
either to (s) or (2) as a CS. For a given animal, CS configuration was consti- 
tuted of either 4(s), separated by about .5 second, or four flashes of the 
bulb, 4(7), each flash lasting about .5 second and separated from the next by 
about .5 second. The US configuration consisted of 10 stimulations (10E), 
separated by 2-3 seconds, each consisting of a 1-second train of the 200 pps 
biphasic pulses described earlier. This produced a train of undulations of large 
amplitude (similar to trace 1b, 1c) and might be said to be the UR. 

The test for pseudo-conditioning was carried out prior to the conditioning 
experiment proper according to the following paradigm: (10E)-(3^-5 si- 
lence)-(0)?-(4CS)*-(3’-5’ silence) ; repeat. 

(0)" denotes recording after the interval of silence; (4CS)" denotes rê- 
cording 1-2 seconds after four clacks, or four flashes of light; (4CS)" followed 
immediately upon (0)". The paradigm was repeated when 32 sweeps had been 
made under (0)* and an identical number (4CS)*. The process was continued 
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until there was a total of two traces, each based on 64 sweeps, under (0)" and 
identically under (4С5)". The two traces under (0)" were then totalized and 
recorded; identically, with (4С5)", In this test, the comparison is between 
the totalized traces derived in the two intervals (0)? and (4С5)". An absence 
of sensitization (as well as an absence of UR to / or s) requires that both 
show a minimum or an absence of coherence—i. e., that they both be flat. 

It may be objected that the sensitization test was not sufficiently prolonged 
(there were only four rounds of E stimulation). However, to have increased 
its lengths very much would have run the risk of introducing to an unknown 
degree the very factor—practice—whose absence the test was designed to 
ascertain. , 

The training paradigm, following the sensitization test (the next day), fot 
backward conditioning was as follows: (10E, 4CS)-(4/-10', silence); repeat. 
The first clack (or light flash) in 4CS was given about 1-2 seconds after. the 
offset of the last of the 10E’s (the electrical stimuli were always monitored). 
The pairing was continued for 5-6 days, with about 10 pairings a day. This, 
however, represents only a portion of the rat’s experience, since the nature of 
the test for the presence of conditioning was such that it offered additional 
pairings of US-CS, 

The test for the presence of conditioning had the following paradigm: (10E, 
^CS)-(4'-10' silence) -(0)*-(4CS)?-(2’ silence); repeat. The symbols and the 
Procedures have been already described. It will be noted that repetition of the 
Pairings US-CS is an integral part of the test and serves the purpose of com- 
bating experimental extinction. The comparisony again as in the sensitization 
test, is between the traces derived in (0)* and (4CS)*, respectively. In this 
case, however, whereas the former should show little, the latter should show 
definite, coherence if backward conditioning has occurred. Altogether, an 
UR of 100 pairings were required in the experiment, with a range of 

€. Forward conditioning. Using the same animal, the experiment on for- 
ward conditioning was begun a day or two later, without intervening experi- 
ins extinction. This was, essentially, a duplicate of 5, the only difference 
ds the use of the permutation (4CS, 10E) instead of (10E, 4CS). The 
@ ithe given about .5-1.0 second after the last of the H CS; after about 
with ад, the test for the presence of conditioning was giventin accordance 
nip : paradigm used in b. No test for pseudo-conditioning was made in 
Pe T Here, once again, the comparison to be made is between the 

Ds ived during (0)* and (CS)*. PR 

Should be reported that, while seven rats were used in the investigation, 
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only three participated in all of the "eligible" experimental procedures de- 
scribed. Six rats were involved in the alertness-arousal experiments, although, 
as stated earlier, not all of them were submitted to all the novelties. 

As regards the conditioning experiments, seven animals were utilized in 
backward conditioning and three of these in both backward and forward. 
While the seven rats gave evidence of the conditioning process being studied, 
the results were not equally impressive for the seven subjects. Since the in- 
vestigation proceeded, for the most part, as a series of “errors and corrections" 
regarding strength and duration of stimuli, intervals between stimulus pre- 
sentations, etc., only the data yielded by three of the animals can be con- 
sidered as adequately meeting the required controls. The traces presented in 
Figure 7 were derived from one of these three animals. 

The present work is considered as being in the nature of an exploratory 
investigation of an untested technique, and it was thought inadvisable to 
conduct structured experiments directed to a particular problem (as, e. g., is 
it more difficult to achieve backward conditioning than forward conditioning?). 


C. RESULTS 
1. General Observations 


The motivation for utilizing an EEG potential for triggering the CAT was 
to observe the characteristics of a central neural state lasting more than a 
“moment.” Such a state is conceivable as being generated by a pattern of 
receptorial stimulations or by electrical stimulation of the brain itself. How- 
ever, it was more than mildly surprising when a naive rat, upon being placed 
for the first time into the observation compartment, generated the sort of trace 
shown as Figure 3b or 3b’. Particularly impressive is the periodic character of 
the undulations. His behavior during the traces was one of industrious eX- 
ploration. 

The significance of these observations is emphasized when it is considered 
that Traces 3b and 3b' were derived over a continuous period of some 90 
seconds. They clearly reflect a state of affairs that persists over long periods 
of time (for CNS processes) and that is characterized during that period by 
the fact that an EEG wave having a specified electrical potential is succeeded 
by 3-4 waves maintaining phase coherence with it. When the animal is left 
in the observation compartment, undisturbed, for a period of 30 or more 
minutes, averaged traces are obtained that are typified by that shown as 3С. 
Obviously, the "state of affairs" has changed; there was an ample number 
of large EEG waves available to trigger the CAT, but the waves immediately 
succeeding them were not coherent. 
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FIGURE 3 
"dicm ALERTNESS-AROUSAL 05. EXTINCTION | , 
а а”, a") Nontotalized traces (64 sweeps) from four different PE's taken imme- 
in ely after surgery while rat still anesthetized (nembutal). (b, b’) Taken from same 
(c ча same PE as in a and when convalesced rat put into compartment for the first time. 
Ps TM rat in b had been in compartment, undisturbed, 30 minutes, (d) Traces based 
Bien 8 l-second Sweeps, taken from an experienced rat who had been favorably stim- 
on ку тапу times in compartment the day before in another experiment. (e, е) Based 
[^ Sweeps of .1 second: e, shortly aíter cerebral stimulation; e', after rat had been in 
mpartment, undisturbed, 30 minutes. All traces except a’, а”, a” from (PE) s. 


In support of the above statement are data from the two rats taken under 
нь of (a) low alertness and concomitant flat traces (they had been 
eft undisturbed in the observation compartment an average of 25 minutes), 
0 high alertness and concomitant coherent undulations (traces taken 
made lately after they had been put into the compartment). Ten tests were 
Swee x8 each 186 under each of the two conditions. Each test comprised 128 
inus Set at .1” per sweep. The dependent variable compared was the time 

to generate 128 sweeps (measured to the nearest second by stop 
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watch). The overall average for (a) was 31 seconds; for (b), 24 seconds. 
Thus, under (а), one sweep was generated, on the average, every 242 milli- 
seconds; under (5), every 188 milliseconds, a difference of 54 milliseconds. 
Traces 3e and 3e', respectively, were obtained under conditions of high and 
low alertness. It will be seen that the two traces do not differ in any compelling 
manner in either form or amplitude. 

The effect on wave coherence of leaving the animal undisturbed in the 
observation cylinder for 30-40 minutes is characteristic only for animals whose 
only experience with the compartment has been merely to be in it. Matters 
are quite different if the animal has been given “favorable” cerebral stimula- 
tion (200 pps, biphasic, etc.) through (StE);.». In this case, the animal may 
maintain his seeking and "restless" behavior for periods of the order of 60 
minutes. In Trace 3d is given a very dramatic example of a rat given exten- 
sive favorable electrical stimulation the previous day. The trace represents 
the totalization of two traces, each of 2048 sweeps, each sweep of 1-second 
duration. The trace is particularly interesting for the information it gives on 
periodicity of the undulations and the duration of the undulation train. 

A nice parallel was always observed between what, for brevity, will be re- 
ferred to hereafter as wave coherence, and the “dynamics” of the rat's behav- 
ior. If the animal was active, seeking, exploring, sniffing, the periodic and 
coherent undulations appeared; if he was scratching himself, grooming, of 
lying down quietly, the coherence became diluted and uncertain. Indeed, 
many times, when the animal had been lying down in one place during 4 
long period of undisturbed silence and the trace had become flat, it happened 
that upon switching the CAT to an unused memory bank, the trace presently 
began showing marked undulations, A look at the observation mirror showed 
that the animal had gotten up and was exploring the cylinder. When he lay 
down again after a brief period of exploration, the undulations soon vanished. 
The experimenter eventually made it a game to predict whether the animal 
was involved in an exploratory episode, by watching the CAT’s oscilloscope: 
walking and sniffing were always associated with regular undulations, but 
regular undulations were not always associated with walking and sniffing; 
during these times the animal could be very quiet, but not lying down. 

There were marked individual differences among the animals with respect 
to what the early Russian workers have colorfully termed the “what is it?” 
reaction. Some of the rats were relatively “phlegmatic” to the novelty of being 
placed into the deep observation compartment, in the sense that within @ 
week or so the period of active exploration became shorter and shorter, and 
the concomitant undulation vanished accordingly, within 15-20 minutes. At 
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the other extreme were a few rats for whom the period of initial exploratory 
activity did not shorten much, and they might still require from 30 to 50 
minutes before they lay down. 

After the animals had participated in condition 4 [i. e., “favorable” elec- 
trical stimulation of the brain (see section 4a of Method section above)], the 
average period of alertness and active seeking (and wave coherence) in- 
creased sharply on subsequent occasions when they were introduced into the 
observation compartment (see Trace 3d). It became a genuine problem to 
make the UP disappear, when in subsequent experiments a "quiet" baseline 
was needed! The phenomenon is interesting in its own right, of course, since 
it indicates a heightened central state generated by preceding experience in 
the experimental situation. 


2. Wave Coherence and Arousal-Alertness 


Since wave coherence disappears after the rat has been left undisturbed 
in the observation cylinder for long periods of time (Trace 3c), it is of in- 
terest to determine whether the characteristics of the averaged potentials 
vary with the conditions producing arousal. In Figure 4 are given traces all 
of which (except one) were derived from (PE)s.s and from the same animal, 
after he had been left undisturbed for periods of time sufficient to abolish UP. 
The traces shown are quite typical of all the animals submitted to the listed 
environmental conditions. While the procedure of totalizing the traces of two 
independent sets of sweeps makes precise measurement difficult unless marked 
differences are involved, it is clear that the various arousal conditions yield 
wave frequencies that are essentially similar: the periods vary roughly, be- 
tween 125 and 150 milliseconds. 

Especially instructive are the series of traces taken from the same animal 
Which are given in Figure 5, in view of the concomitant behavior of the animal 
(the one female that was used and who was responsible for “disarming” the 
Crayfish put into the observation cylinder). When the metronome was first 
turned on, 200/min, she ran furiously around the perimeter of the enclosure 
pr 5-10 seconds, then she changed tactics and at intervals alternated the run- 
Ros with efforts to stop the arm of the metronome (which she succeeded in 
Bong Several times) with nose and paws. Traces 5a and 5b were taken during 
шше period while this was happening. The experimenter then altered 
her ds PS 92/ min, whereupon the animal's behavior became less excited and 
be е to impede the metronome diminished sharply. Traces 5c and 5d 
aa en during this interval. Subsequently, the metronome beat was re- 

ed to 200/; min, with the same behavioral results as before. Traces 5e and 
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FIGURE 4 ^. | 
Traces TAKEN DURING Various “NovELTY” SITUATIONS | 


Each specific situation was initiated after the rat. had been left undisturbed in compart- 
ment for some time, and the trace had become flat, iot 

(a) Example of trace just before a novelty was introduced. (b) A metronome (n 4 
ticking) introduced; during record, rat was inspecting the instrument. (b' Metronome " 
set to ticking 200/minute, and rat at first ran from it. (c) A many leveled plastic for 
introduced; during recording rat was busy climbing over it and sniffing. (d) A fem 
was introduced into compartment; the experimental rat pursued her energetically, sn 
at her hindquarters. (e) The light bulb, which had always remained suspended in 
compartment, was turned on and off at intervals of 
the bulb, sniffing and exploring. (f) High-pressure st: 
tubing turned on (ca. 70 db); he scurried around 
against the wall with his forefeet. 
while the rat was attackin; 
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FIGURE 5 
M More Aversive (?) vs. Less AVERSIVE STIMULATIONS 

This experiment was performed on the one female rat used. (a) Metronome set 200/ 
minute. (b) Repeat of a some 5 minutes later, the metronome clacking all the while. The 
Sound produced running away from the source at first, but presently she approached the 
instrument and stopped the pendulum with a forefoot. This became more and more 
frequent, so that during b it became difficult to keep the instrument functioning. (c) The 
NT Was changed to 92/minute. (d) Repeat of c after several minutes of continuous 
clacking, She now was less “frenetic,” and there were fewer attempts to stop the vibra- 
tions, (e) Metronome reset to 200/minute. (f) Repeat of e, the metronome clacking 
throughout, During e and f her "dynamics" increased to the former level, and she stopped 


fone à number of times. By this time she had become quite skilled! All traces 
8-8: 


Sf were taken during this time. When these latter traces were derived, the 
metronome had been clacking continuously for some 40-50 minutes. 

Th Figure 6 are given traces derived in situations which were judged before- 
and to be aversive or “unpleasant.” These are all taken from the same animal 
û those (except g) in Figure 4. Behaviorally, all of these traces were charac- 
шу "freezing" on the part of the rat. Very dramatic in this respect was 
s behavior concomitant in Trace 6b. When the compressed air was first 
me оп, the animal leaped wildly while running around the observation 
of i ^» as if trying to get out. No sweeps were recorded during this period 
Wa "10 seconds, but by watching the oscilloscope, it was clear that regular 

Ves of very large magnitude were coming to the electrodes. The rat then 
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FIGURE 6 
Traces DERIVED DURING VERY AVERSIVE SITUATIONS ۳ 

(a) A hot soldering iron had been suspended in compartment for 10 minutes, raising 
the temperature to the 90's. The rat's body was hot to the touch. Animal moved n 
one spot to another, as if to "improve his position." (a After he had been in the ho 
compartment 20 minutes. (b) Air under high pressure sent through tube (ca. 90 ШУ 
First reaction was to jump wildly about the enclosure; after some 10 seconds, he m 
as far away from nozzle as possible, lay still, his body against the wall; traces taken 
while rat was lying down. (c) High air pressure and metronome given stimultanously 
not measured) ; he lay flat on the floor, his body against the wall, as if completely over- 
whelmed. (d) Stimulated through (StE), 5 with 6-second trains, instead of the ker 
1-second. While being stimulated, he walked around periphery of container, but stoppe 
and remained very still after stimulation. (e) Stimulated through (StE),.;, which Ж, 
a slight, very slow turning of the head to one side. After stimulation, was very КЕН 
pointed his nose against the wall and stayed there. (f) Stimulated through (StE) 9.6. 
became very still, his body tense, kept his nose pointed toward the wall and maintaine 
that position, as if in a catatonic state. Traces derived from (PE), 9. 

As a rule, a rat was submitted to only one of these per day. 


flattened himself on the floor against the cylinder wall on the side opposite 
to the nozzle of the plastic hose delivering the air and noise (90db). The 
recording in Trace 6b was taken during this period of complete immobility. 

Analogously, in Traces ба and 6a’, the traces were derived while the an 
mal had become very quiet, after having moved over the floor, as if seeking 


LS 
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escape from the radiating hot iron (he had been “nipped” once or twice 
when he sniffed at the iron). He might move from one point of the periphery 
to another at irregular intervals as if to “improve his position,” but his stance 
remaihed nose and forepaws against the wall. Prior to this period of “resigna- 
tion,” the undulations were large and regular and resembled those in Figure 4. 

The same pattern obtained when direct electrical stimulation of the brain 
was used. As regards Trace 6d, the (StE)1-2 electrodes were employed at the 
usual voltage, but the stimulus train had to be increased from the usual 1 
Second to 6 seconds before the typical undulations disappeared. While the 
stimulus train was in progress, he walked briskly around the periphery of 
the floor; when it ceased, he stopped and stood very quietly in one place with 
his nose to the wall. One E was given for each 32 sweeps and repeated until 
128 sweeps were accomplished. The trace was taken while he was quiet. In 
Trace бе, (StE),.; were used, a higher voltage was utilized, and a stimulus 
train of 2 seconds. There was a slow turning of the head to one side during 
the train, but when it ceased he stayed in one place with his nose turned to 
the wall. 

It should be emphasized that, while the animal was immobile during the 
aversive experimental conditions, he did not give the impression of being som- 
Dolent or nonalert, His breathing was noticeably "heavier," and his stance 
Was one of “freeze” rather than “sleep.” 

Only three animals were submitted to some of these strenuous aversive con- 
ditions, but all three gave the freezing reaction and absence of coherent un- 
dulations in those situations in which they were involved. In one animal this 
Teaction was especially noteworthy (Trace 6c). For this rat the high pressure 
ait and metronome were turned on concurrently; after dashing about 4-5 
Seconds, he stopped stock still, and with his chin near the floor, he seemed 

€ ап overwhelmed creature, Trace 6f is taken from the same animal, who 
Was stimulated 2-3 times in succession through (5Е) 2.6 every 32 sweeps, He 

(Came very still, his body tense and “stretched out,” and he kept the same 
Position, facing the wall, during the entire recording. 

t should be emphasized that phase coherence could be made to vanish only 
a EU E aversive poni concise b fene. aus 
таз frst res ream registered a noise lev 4 t , prd 
Miistakaby ponse was to scurry about the compartment, the trace s ows 
CHEM e coherence. Such wave coherence was observed a number of times 
s imuli were presented which caused only moderate aversive reactions 


in 
ES To use anthropomorphic language, ordinary “startle” was not 
gh. 
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3. Backward Conditioning 

The experiments in backward conditioning produced an unexpected ob- 
stacle. Since the evaluation of the results involved comparison of a trace 
derived during an “empty” interval, (0)", and one initiated by the CS, (CS), 
it was upsetting to find that animals that had received US-CS pairings seemed 
to be ever on the qui vive. Moreover, as the number of pairings and the dura- 
tion of the experiment increased over a period of days, while undulations be- 
came less prominent during the earlier portion of the "silent interval," a form 
of “time conditioning" developed. When the silent interval approached the 
terminus dictated by the experimental design, both behavioral seeking and 
regularity of undulations appeared! 

This necessitated variable interpair intervals in the training as well as test 
programs; the adjustment served to mitigate the phenomenon, but it was 
necessary to monitor the CAT’s scope at all times, and in the test program 
the (CS)" was initiated only after the (0)" trace showed definite flatness for 
at least 15 seconds. Nonetheless, the necessity to wait for abatement of un- 
dulations before instituting (0)" constitutes an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
in that a "spontaneous" burst of alertness might occur during the subsequent 

(CS)* period. 

The results reported are only for s (clack). 

Traces a and a' in Figure 7 are typical of those obtained in the pseudo- 
conditioning tests; trace a" gives the “unconditioned response" to electrical 
stimulation. Traces b and b' represent the outcome of the backward condi- 
tioning test. The corresponding traces for the other two rats are quite com- 
parable to these in every respect. The traces for additional animals participat- 
ing in the backward conditioning experiment were not as “good,” albeit 
acceptable; however, the experimental controls were not considered adequate. 

Only two rats (traces not shown) were subjected to backward conditioning 
with the light bulb (1); the traces derived from both animals gave much 
greater wave coherence in (CS)* than in (0)", but the controls were insuff- 
cient, at least for one of the rats. 

As pointed out earlier, the pairing US-CS was an integral part of the con- 
ditioning test proper; after an initial 50-60 pairings, the test was initiated and 
continued until a definite “superiority” of (CS)' over (0)" appeared, 0f 
until the experimenter decided that the undulations were not conditionable. 

Of interest is the fact that as the conditioning process progressed, the rat 
gave a clear somatic reaction to s. Coming at the end of (0)", the clacks wet 
often followed by a slight, sharp movement of the rat’s head—a reaction that 
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FIGURE 7 
Wave COHERENCE As DEPENDENT VARIABLE IN CONDITIONING EXPERIMENTS 
The traces are to be read in pairs, one member of each pair being the trace under con- 
dition (0)r, the other under condition (CS)r. i j 
(à) Pseudo-conditioning test under (0). (a’) Pseudo-conditioning test under (CS)r. 
ЫК” to “US.” (b) Backward conditioning experiment under (0)". (b’) Backward 
Conditioning under (CS). No experimental extinction inserted between backward and 
orward conditioning. (c) Forward conditioning experiment under (0). (c’) Forward 
Conditioning under (CS), 
ll traces derived from same animal from (РЕ) за. CS = clacks. 


did not occur in the pseudo-conditioning routine, In the one rat subjected to 
backward conditioning to the lamp (with suitable controls), the reaction to 
the onset of the light was one of approach, after a large number of E; pairings. 
1 general, however, the use of the lamp as a CS proved to be troublesome 
with (РЕ), recording; in several rats the modulations were very pronounced 


in the (CS): period even when no electrical stimulation had been used (i. e., 
the light was a US). 
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4, Forward Conditioning 


Representative traces shown for the forward conditioning experiment are 
from the same animal and (PE)3.s; they are given as Traces 7c and 7c’, There 
is no marked difference between the backward and forward conditioning 
traces, and this is also the case with the other two animals with acceptable 
controls. 

At the start of the experiments it was expected that forward conditioning, 
since it followed backward, would “ро more easily," but such as not obviously 
the case (14). The total number of pairings involved were roughly equal 
(range 80-125); in fact, the experimenter developed the impression that, 
toward the end of the experiments, the animals had become somewhat adapted 
to the clacks and did not respond to them as “alertly” as they did at the 
beginning. It was also the case that there was less difficulty in obtaining quiet 
(0)" intervals in the forward than in the backward conditioning experiments. 

In two of the three "acceptable" animals, experimental extinction was not 
instituted until the rat had finished both backward and forward conditioning 
experiments. The paradigm used was as follows: -(0)'(CS)7- (3"-4^ silence); 
repeat, In these two animals, 100 and 80 unreinforced CS's (sets of four clacks) 
were required before (0)* and (CS)" became flat. For the third “successful” 
animal, extinction was attempted after backward conditioning was completed, 
but according to the paradigm used to test sensitization: viz., (E)-(3^-5' si- 
lence)-(0)"-(CS)¥-(3’-5’ silence); repeat. Although this animal, like the 
others, had given no evidence of sensitization before conditioning began—i. ё, 

(0)* = (CS)* in being equally devoid of coherent undulations—it turned out 
that as "practice" increased in the extinction procedure, the undulations in 
response to the clacks became more definite and finally seemed to reach 


mi After 80 rounds of the paradigm, experimentation was discon- 
tinued. 


5. EEG Traces and Wave Coherence 


What is the relation between the degree of wave coherence and the “raw” 
EEG trace from which it has been derived? Some results are shown in Fig- 
ure 8. In 8a, 8a’ the traces were derived immediately after the rat was put 
into the observation cylinder that day; in 8b, 8b’ after he had been left there 
undisturbed for a period of 70 minutes. Traces 8a, 8a’ and 8b, 8b’ are straight- 
forward EEG traces of a 5-second sweep of the CAT (triggered arbitrarily); 
8a” and 8b" are the corresponding traces based on the 128 triggered, totali: 
sweeps of .5 second. The same animal was used as in the traces shown in Fig- 
ure 7, and the same (PE)s.. It will be observed that when the EEG trace 
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ch 5 seconds Íter, the 
two EEG traces, ea diately thereafter, 
The general procedure m to Eel зона AES Rond еер, Чайна 
pec as was utilized: i. e., two se! 
by EEG, 


im y t the first 
m; d into compartment 
ese were taken immediately after the rat was lowere 
time tha 


n left undis- 
trace. These were taken after the rat had bee 
) Wave coherence trace. 


stimulated t ; 
Coherence Sequence, ) icit 
2 mie js his reaction had been the usual seeking, a 
rough (StE), 9, his un 
istic slow, coherent undulation.] — from (PE) 
Cayo) aisi coherent undulations J y 
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shows high synchronization, the averaged trace shows coherent and high am- 
plitude undulations, whereas, when some desynchronization occurs in the EEG 
(8b, 8b’), the averaged trace is relatively flat. 

The relationship is exemplified dramatically in Traces 8c and 8c'. The 
same animal was used, the traces derived immediately after introduction into 
the cylinder, but from (PE)s.s. The EEG derived from this source is char- 
acterized by much smaller amplitudes (the Schmitt trigger had to be given a 
different setting) and considerable desynchronization. The averaged trace is 
completely devoid of undulations. 

Trace 8d" (see figure legend for necessary details) is of particular interest 
because of the combination (StE),.; апа (РЕ) з. When the usual combina- 
tion (StE);.2 and (РЕ) зз was given to this rat, Traces 1b, 1c were derived. 
A comparison of Ib, 1с with 8d" illustrates the relationship between wave 
coherence and stimulus source, since here the traces involve the same animal, 
the same (PE), the same stimulus parameters, but different (StE)'s. 


6. Wave Coherence and Signal Source 


Although no systematic attempt was made to record from the 15 pairs of 
(PE)'s in each animal, all pairs were tested during the course of the investi- 
gation on the aggregate of animals, In addition to (PE)s.4 whose derivations 
have been presented in other connections, derivations were made from the 
remaining electrode pairs on one rat; nine of these, and the accompanying 
EEG from one pair, are presented in Figure 9. In obtaining these, derived in 
the same session, the following procedure was observed: the animal was given 
2E's in quick succession (StE);.2, and after 4-5 seconds recording was begun 
for 32 sweeps. This pattern was continued until the requisite number of 
sweeps was accumulated. 

As will be seen from Figure 9, there are great differences between the deri- 
vations from various pairs. The EEG amplitudes varied sufficiently to make 
it necessary to change the setting of the Schmitt in order to trigger the sweep 
in certain instances; (3-4), (3-5), (3-6), (3-7), and (3-8) gave the largest 
amplitudes of the 15 possible pairings and the most coherent undulations. For 

several reasons, it is difficult to draw physiological inferences from the data, 
but it is suggestive that the “best” undulations were obtained in all possible 
combinations involving #3, even though the results come from only one ani- 
mal. “Fair” undulations were given by: (7-4) [the only one shown], (7-5); 
(7-6), (7-8), (6-8); here, it will be noted that in all five possible pairings 
involving #7, four were rated “fair” (like Trace 9g) and one “best.” It should 
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FIGURE 9 

| TRACES FROM NINE DIFFERENT Pairs or (PE)'s 

е all taken from the same animal and during one session, The procedure 
ite twice in quick succession through (StE),. and, after an interval of 
5, record for 32 sweeps. The wave amplitude from some (PE) sources was 
trigger the Schmitt at its existing setting, and it had to be changed. 


S were incapable of triggering it at any setting. 
) (PE), 4. (с) (РЕ) ау. (d) (РЕ), ц. (е) (PE), д. (D. (РЕ) о. (8) 
РЕ) в. (h’) Single 5-second sweep from (PE),.g. (i) (РЕ) а. 


4-8), (5-6), and (5-8) gave “flat” traces. 


D. DISCUSSION 


obtained by electrical stimulation of the medial forebrain 
ly) did not differ markedly, except in amplitude, from those 
ё novelty situations (Traces 1b, 1c, 1c”, 7a” versus 4a-h). This 
interest, since, among other things, it is relevant to a problem 
flavor, of which there are many even in animal psychology: 
timulation of the rat’s lateral hypothalamus evokes pronounced 
“motivated” behavior and, in this and eatlier investigations, is 
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shown to be accompanied by characteristic undulatory electrical brain activ- 
ity. Putting the rat into the experimental compartment for the first time also 
evokes “motivated” behavior and very similar if not identical electrical activ- 
ity. Presumably, the two neural states involved have something very basic in 
common, yet in unguarded moments we speak of pleasurableness in the first case 
and curiosity in the second! 

2. The data presented in this report indicate that, as recorded from certain 
electrodes, there are almost as many adequate EEG "trigger waves" coming 
to the electrodes per unit time in periods of quiescence as in periods of arousal 
and alertness. However, in the former condition the averaged waves imme- 
diately following the trigger wave are not phase coherent, whereas in the 
latter they maintain a plainly visible albeit diminishing phase coherence for 
periods of .3-.6 second. The period of the undulations, as long as the phase 
coherence lasts, is within the range 125-150 milliseconds (i. e., 6-8 cycles per 
second). This range suggests hippocampal theta waves (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10 
11, 12) which, according to many writers, appear during conditions of alert- 
ness-arousal in several species and are replaced by desynchronized activity 
during periods of relaxation. 

Recently, Le Moal and Cardo (12), working with rats, have reported that 
when animals are introduced into the cage and explore, there is rhythmic slow 
EEG activity at 6-8 cycles per second in the ventral mesencephalic tegmentum | 
(vicinity of the interpeduncular nucleus), while the visval cortex shows small 
amplitude and irregular activity. Further, that when hungry rats are given 
food and are looking for it and sniffing, slow waves of the same period appear 
in the tegmentum, but that when the animal “discovers the food and carries 
it [away] the neural activity seems more irregular and faster and the ampli- 
tude smaller" (p. 140). 

Equally germane to the results reported here is the paper by Coleman and 
Lindsley (5) who, among other things, give EEG records from the dorsal | 
and ventral hippocampus in free-moving cats as they engage in attentive 
investigative activity versus states of relaxation and drowsiness. Summarizing 
one aspect of their results, the authors state as follows: “During ongoing fre 
behavior states of alertness, attentiveness, scanning, and investigatory activit), 
often prolonged for one or two minutes, theta rhythm characterizes the elec- 
trical activity of both dorsal and ventral hippocampus. . . During behavior 
States of relaxation, inattentiveness, and drowsiness, hippocampal electrical 
activity manifests a high voltage irregular pattern consisting of mixed slow 
and fast waves” (p. 523, italics in original). 

From the geometry of the electrode unit (Figure 2) and the placement d 

| 
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)ı2 with respect to bregma (which constitutes the “origin” of the sys- 
1), it may be presumed that (РЕ) з is in the vicinity of the dorsal hippo- 
mpus and (PE); in the occipital area, Hence the EEG findings of Le Moal 
and Cardo with respect to the rats’ exploratory behavior when first placed 
d the cage, and those of Coleman and Lindsley with cats, are very similar 
(0 those reported here (e. g., Trace 8a").? In fact, the bulk of our results indi- 
cate that wave coherence at 6-8 cycles/second in the derivations from some 
trodes is associated with arousal-alertness in a number of distinct environ- 


tal situations, whereas its absence is associated with nonalertness and re- 


It is most curious that backward conditioning has not been considered 
equivocally achieved in the laboratory, despite efforts from Pavlov's time 
‘to the present day (13, 14). Neurophysiologically, it is not at all clear that 
the processes involved in backward conditioning should differ so dramatically 
tom those in forward conditioning, although from a purely phenomenological 
int of view, the situation is clear enough. In the experiments reported here, 
vas the definite impression, although a formal experiment was not done, 
the CS had to be given 2-3 seconds after termination of the set of E 
ulations: that is, during the period of active seeking and sniffing and 
Ome time subsequent to the offset of the stimulation. If the CS (clacks) were 
en during electrical stimulation or immediately upon its termination, it was 
| if the animal did not hear it. 
— The problem of backward conditioning is also beset with certain charac- 
istic conceptual difficulties. For example, Champion and Jones (4) reported 
live results in a backward conditioning experiment in which the galvanic 
Tesponse was used. The criticism has been made (e. g., 14, p. 586), how- 
› that the prolonged latency of the response "effectively turned the sit- 
ЮП into one of forward conditioning". Again, Siegel and Domjan (15) 
orted findings for backward conditioning in work utilizing a short-latency 
Oral response to an aversive unconditioned stimulus. The criticism made 
AS case was that the authors failed to provide controls against a possible 
ty signal” effect ( 14). That is, the CS, being subsequent to the aversive 
Mould in this case indicate to the animal freedom from the aversive stim- 
Fanon and thus potentiate responses related to those resulting from cessation 
e US itself, 
© work reported here illustrates the type of difficulty associated with 
Ments on backward conditioning. The electric stimulus (E) is given 


£ Comparison involves a certai igui i 
8 ^ ertain degree of ambiguity because our recordings were 
? With the interelectrode distances always greater than 2.5 millimeters. 
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at "random times," from the point of view of the rat, and the animal, re- 
maining all the while in the surroundings where it occurred, maintains an | 
alert state. He is responding to his perceptual surround which constitutes the 
CS for the wave coherence seen in the (0)* interval. The situation is one of 
forward conditioning. 

As the experiment in backward conditioning proceeds, the forward condi- 
tioning process is repeated! In an experiment where the dependent variable 
is some form of motor performance, this state of affairs would not be apparent, 
as it is in the data on wave coherence. By dint of many repetitions, however, 
thanks to the process of “varying concomitants," the clacks is the only pattern 
that does not vary and is constantly associated with E. In other words, the 
other stimulating features of the perceptual surround adapt out, as is shown 
by the eventual flat trace during the (0)" interval. It is thus understandable 
why backward conditioning is difficult to achieve: backward conditioning is 
an unwitting experiment in forward conditioning until the most salient fea- 
tures of the perceptual environment are extinguished. However, the cited 
variable cannot be the only one responsible for the fact that gross motor acts 
are not easily subject to backward conditioning, although it is germane to the 
work reported here and may also be pertinent to the findings of Plotkin and 
Oakley (14). 

In the present experiments, a set of fewer than 10 E’s would probably have 
been more effective, and a much longer time interval between pairings and 
between test trials—15 or 20 minutes—would almost certainly have been more 
effective. 

4. The present findings seem to indicate that the technique of phase c» 
herence shows the rat brain to yield either coherent theta-like rhythms, or nó 
periodicities at all! In the hundreds of traces derived during the course of the 
investigation, no train of coherent undulations was found whose period was 
shorter than 125-150 milliseconds. This may be appropriately attributed t0 
the fact that intensive systematic exploration of electrode placements was not 
made; also, it is very probable that refinements and modifications in the tech 
nique itself are required, However, if, for example, EEG Traces 8с and $ 
are compared with the coherence Trace 8c", it is surprising that the latter 
gives no evidence of what the eye may “see” in the former. Traces 8d, 
versus Trace 8d” constitute a similar case. The judgment must therefore be 
that the very nature of the averaging process in the method makes very seve 
requirements of the data. For one thing, it is integrating phase agreements 
and disagreements over a much longer period of time and on a more detailed 
scale, demanding a degree of coherence and precision that exists in the CNS 
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circumstances. On the other hand, it may be the case that “high 
low amplitude, periodic waves" do not exist in the rat CNS. It 
ar, rather, on the basis of the above very limited findings, that the 


cem: aker(s) (16), and that the other fluctuations are aperiodic modu- 
excitatory and inhibitory, activated by the many and varied other 
їп the nervous system. 

ce the method reported here is in the nature of a rigorous sampling 
ation parameters over periods of time of arbitrary length, it would 
the detection of phase coherence affords a direct method for de- 
periodicities in the EEG when they exist and for determining their 
urther, it may serve as an index for classifying behavioral as well as 
siological processes in accordance with the existence or nonexistence 
city in brain potentials; for example, in the experiments described, 
ely aversive situations were characterized by absence of a definite 
Tt is not inconceivable that the presence or absence of coherence may 
ful index in a clinical context. 

existence of periodicities in CNS potentials is in itself a very chal- 
Phenomenon whose satisfactory explication may connect several ap- 
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PERFORMANCE OF STUDENT NURSES ON THE EDWARDS 
PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE*! 


Winona State University 


Harry W. GARDINER?’ 


SUMMARY 


One hundred sixty-seven female nursing students in a baccalaureate pro- 
gram were administered the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. Compari- 
sons were made with the original norms for college women and with recently 
published norms for a group of urban college women, as well as with data for 
à group of nursing students collected at the time of the appearance of the 
original norms. While nursing students reflected some of the significant 
changes occurring among college women between 1959 and 1973, they con- 
tinued to maintain a profile of needs consistent with the traditional view of 
those in their profession. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Th an earlier investigation, Gardiner (2) reported on a group of Roman 
Catholic nuns’ performance on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS), a forced-choice inventory designed to measure a variety of psycho- 
logical needs (1). 

In discussing the results of this study, the author noted that the original 
normative data were in need of revision and that recent data were not avail- 
able for comparison, Since that time, Murgatroyd and Gavurin (5) have pub- 

ed new norms for urban college men and women. Their findings indicated 
that when the original normative group (1959 college women) was compared 
oe more recent sample (1973 urban college women), the latter had sig- 
walit ntly higher scores for Autonomy, Succorance, Nurturance, Heterosex- 
S A, Aggression (p < .01), but lower scores for Deference, Exhibition, 
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Dominance, and Affiliation ( < .01). Gardiner, in reanalyzing these data, 
found the 1973 group to be lower in Endurance (р < .05). Since similar shifts 
in need patterns were found for males, the authors concluded that these shifts 
were the result of major societal changes occurring since the collection of the 
original norms. To lend additional support to this observation, the authors 
compared Gardiner's sample of Catholic sisters with their new 1973 norms and 
found significant shifts on only two variables—Autonomy and Dominance. 
Their conclusion was that there were basic differences between Catholic sisters 
and college women (which Gardiner had suggested) which remained constant 
over time even though significant differences among college women had oc- 
curred between 1959 and 1973, 

It is within this framework of suggested change and on the basis of new 
norms that the present study was conducted. Specifically, the author was 
interested in comparing a group of contemporary nursing students with the 
original and new norms, as well as with data for a group of nursing students 
collected at the time of the appearance of the original norms. 


B. METHOD 


The EPPS was administered to 54 sophomores, 63 juniors, and 50 seniors 
in a baccalaureate nursing program at the close of the 1976 academic year. 


АП subjects were female and ranged in age from 19 to 24 with a mean age of 
20.8 years. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Since preliminary analysis revealed no significant differences among the 
three groups (sophomores, juniors, and seniors), results were combined and 
treated as a single homogeneous group. Means and standard deviations are 
presented in Table 1, Comparisons were made by means of two-tailed / tests. 


l. 1959 Nurses vs. 1959 College Women 


Nearly two decades ago, when nurses were compared to college women of 
the same year (4), nurses were found to be significantly higher on Order 
(2 < 05), Succorance (р < .01), Abasement, and Nurturance (p < 00) 
but lower on Achievement, Autonomy, Dominance, and Aggression ($ < 
001). The 1959 nurse had an ample supply of the personality characteristics 
seen as stereotypically desirable in a “good” nurse; e. g., she showed order- 
liness, timidity in the presence of supervisors, sympathy and kindness for 


others, while not being aggressive, argumentative, critical, or too achievement- 
oriented. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR PERFORMANCE OF STUDENT NURSES ON 
THE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE: 1976 


Variable M SD 
Achievement 12.68 3.70 
Deference 10.89 3.34 
Order 9.55 4.28 
Exhibition 13.47 3.48 
Autonomy 12.36 4.34 
Affiliation 17.19 3.79 
Intraception 18.19 4.09 
Succorance 14.19 445 
Dominance 12.58 4.54 
Abasement 14.94 5.04 
Nurturance 18.97 4.20 
Change 17.17 4.69 
Endurance 11.90 4.64 
Heterosexuality 14.88 5.11 
Aggression 10.59 4.29 


2. 1976 Nurses vs. 1973 College Women 


Nurses in 1976, compared with 1973 norms for college women, were sig- 
nificantly higher on Nurturance (p < .05), Deference, Affiliation, and Dom- 


inance ( < .01), and lower on Autonomy (2 < .01) and Aggression (р < 
001). 


3. 1976 Nurses vs. 1959 Nurses 


In a final comparison, nurses in 1976 were found to be significantly higher 
than those of 1959 on Autonomy and Aggression (p < .001) and lower on 
Deference, Abasement (p < .001), Order, and Endurance (û < .05). So the 
1976 nurse appears to be independent and self-thinking, critical when the 
situation demands, less timid, and ready to take leadership. On the other hand, 
she shows less endurance and order than her earlier counterpart. In general, 


she tends to be fulfilling the role prescribed by contemporary nursing 
programs, 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


к the 10 significant changes in needs between college women of 1959 and 
fave m by Murgatroyd and Gavurin, student nurses were found to 
were Changed in the same direction on four of these. Contemporary nurses 
ae гешу higher on Autonomy and Aggression and lower on Defer- 
tinue "d Endurance than their 1959 counterparts. In addition, they con- 

0 score high on those traits seen as valuable to their profession— 
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Intraception, Succorance, and Nurturance. These results lend further support 
to the suggestions made by Gardiner in previous research (2, 3) that it шау 
be possible to characterize a variety of occupational groups according to spe- 
cific personality patterns. 


4. 
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RELEVANT STIMULI AND AUDITORY EVOKED POTENTIALS* 
B. WAYNE ANDERSON AND Lynn C. OATMAN! 


U. S. Army Human Engineering Laboratory 
SUMMARY 


Four cats, classically conditioned to a flashing light paired with food rein- 
forcement, were tested for amplitude changes of click-evoked potentials during 
increasing hours of deprivation. Signal averaged evoked potentials from the 
auditory cortex, cochlear nucleus, and round window electrodes showed no 
significant changes in amplitude, but significant changes were found in the 
variance as food deprivation increased. Such changes are more consistent 
with expected changes in the CNS than the amplitude changes of the auditory 
cortex found by Saunders and Chabora. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Changes in the amplitude of click-evoked potentials (EP) at the auditory 
cortex (AC) during varying periods of food deprivation have been demon- 
strated by Kitai and Morin (4) and Saunders and Chabora (9). Their studies 
showed that as food deprivation increased, the auditory cortex EP decreased 
an EEG patterns shifted from synchronized (resting-awake) to desynchro- 
nized (alert) activity. Oatman, in a more recent series of experiments (6, 7, 
8), was unable to produce the changes in either the EP or EEG effected in 
the earlier research. The results may have been due to the lack of stimuli 
Present in the test environment (7, 8). 4 

Several tesearchers have noted that an increase in activity, and, possibly 
the changes in the EEG, usually found during food deprivation studies, is 
Panis to the amount of environmental stimulation the animal receives during 
noui periods (1, 3, 11). In the Oatman studies, in which chronically 
+) Б мей cats were used as Ss, the test chamber consisted of a small sound 
ya Nm. cubicle that significantly reduced the external stimuli. In an at- 
— Pt to increase the available stimuli, the test chamber was lighted, and 
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food, which the Ss could smell but were unable to obtain, was placed into the 
sound attenuation cubicle. Oatman (8) was still unable to show changes in 
the EEG of the auditory cortex EP, which indicates that the presence of the 
food during increasing hours of deprivation was not a sufficient stimulus to 
produce changes in the EP or arousal level of the animal. The Ss, though in 
the presence of food but being unable to obtain it, might not be expected 
to become aroused by its presence, but a meaningful stimulus associated with 
obtaining food could possibly produce the changes in EP and EEG found 
in the earlier experiments. 

To test the hypothesis that a relevant stimulus could effect changes in the 
EP and EEG, the cats in the present experiment were given several training 
trials prior to testing in which they were classically conditioned to a flashing 
light paired with the availability of food. During the test period, the auditory 
activity of the Ss to click-evoked potentials was recorded for increasing hours 
of food deprivation in the presence of intermittent flashing light periods. The 
classically conditioned stimulus, having become relevant to the cats' food 
obtaining activity, could be expected to change the behavior, and thereby the 
CNS activity of the cats, as they became hungrier, 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects and Surgery 


Four female cats with electrodes surgically placed at the auditory cortex 
(AC), the cochlear nucleus (CN), the visual cortex (VC), the lateral genic- 
ulate (LG), the optic tract (OT), and the round window (RW) served as 55 
for this experiment. Previously these animals had been used in a learning 
experiment with a similar conditioning paradigm to that of the present exper- 
iment (2). In the earlier experiment, recordings were made of auditory and 
visual EP during classical conditioning and extinction to a flashing light 
paired with food reinforcement. The training of the Ss, done before the food 
deprivation test sessions in the present experiment, was the same as had been 
used in the earlier conditioning experiment. 

The surgery, performed while the cats were under sodium pentobarbital 
anesthesia (.5 cc/kg at a concentration of 65 mg/cc), consisted of the bi- 
lateral implantation of electrodes into the CN, LG, and OT; the implacement 

of screw electrodes over the VC and AC; and the placement of an electrode 
on the RW. The CN, LG, and OT electrodes were stereotaxically implanted 
through small holes bored in the skull and placed according to Snider and 
Niemer's stereotaxic atlas (10). The concentric electrodes, used for the CN 
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lectrodes, were made from .0254-cm Formavar-coated stainless steel 
h was inserted into 25-ga hypodermic stock. These electrodes were 
with vinyl coating (Stoner-Mudge) up to 1 mm from the tips, 
e 1 mm apart. The OT electrodes were bipolar (David-Koph, NE- 
80-mm) with the poles 1 mm apart, each pole being 1 mm long and 
ulation removed for 1% mm at the tip. The RW electrode was a 
m ball-tipped stainless steel wire in polyethylene tubing. Stainless steel 
trodes were implaced into the skull above the VC and AC areas as 
one over the frontal sinus to serve as an indifferent electrode and one 
osterior part of the skull as an internal ground for the animal. 
е the cortical electrodes were implanted and fixed with dental cement, 
were removed from the stereotaxic apparatus and placed into a head 
that the head could be rotated for surgery to the bulla, From this 
the RW electrode was placed on the RW and anchored to the wall 
. The leads were run under the skin to the top of the head, where 
electrodes were terminated in a 19-pin Amphenol connector on the 
the skull. The connector was then fixed to the skull with dental 
The cats were given at least four weeks to recover from the surgery 


2. Apparatus and Stimulation 


sound attenuation cubicle, into which the cats were placed for record- 
sted of a cage 50.8 cm long, by 70.3 cm wide, and 20.3 cm high 
Lin a copper lined sound attenuating box (5). Two concentric light 
hich in the present experiment flashed simultaneously from pulses 
by behavioral programming equipment (Massey-Dickenson), made 
al display mounted on the front wall of the chamber. Food rein- 
5 were delivered by a food dipper that, when raised, was level with 


t for a few changes, the auditory equipment used in this experiment 
1 described in detail elsewhere (6, 7, 8). Briefly, auditory clicks, gen- 
by а .09-msec square-wave pulse (Tektronix Type 162 and 163), were 
igh a high pass filter (Allison Laboratories Model 2-B, 4800 Hz), 
attenuator (General Radio Type GR-1450), and a power amplifier 
sh Type M-212). The pulse then went to a high-frequency driver 
у Model HF-206). The resulting click was delivered through a 

System that terminated at the entrance to the cat's external audi- 
tus. The sound tube was connected to a bracket attached to the 
plug which held it firmly in place (5). This apparatus allowed the 
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cat freedom of movement while the stimulus remained constant at the external 
auditory meatus. 

Calibration of the clicks, which were presented at a peak intensity of 85-db 
SPL (re .0002 ub), was done in the sound attenuating cubicle by measuring 
the sound pressures perpendicular to and just in front of the sound tube with 
a calibrated /4-in condenser microphone (Brüel & Kjaer type 4135). Differ- 
ent positions of the sound tube in the cubicle did not change the output volt- 
ages from the microphone. 


3. Procedure 


The training for this experiment started six days after the completion of 
the earlier conditioning experiment (2) and consisted of 10 training sessions, 
in which a flashing light was paired with food reinforcement. The cats re- 
ceived 30 training trials per session during which the 8-sec flashing light 
period was followed by a 22-sec period of darkness. The food reinforcement, 
made of one part Purina Tuna #2 to one part water thoroughly mixed, imme- 
diately followed the flashing light. The continuous reinforcement schedule for 
the first four training sessions shifted to a variable reinforcement schedule 
of 80%, 50%, 50%, 30%, 20%, and 10% for the last six training sessions, 
respectively, in order to avoid extinction during the test sessions. During the 
training phase of the experiment, the cats were maintained on a 22-hr depri- 
vation schedule, after which they were allowed dry cat food ad libitum four 
days before testing. 

The testing phase of the experiment consisted of recording the EPs of an 
85-db click stimulus while the cat was in the sound attenuating cubicle for 
increasing periods of food deprivation: viz., 0 hrs, 3 hrs, 6 hrs, 12 hrs, 24 hrs, 
and a post deprivation (PD) test period. The cats were given wet cat food 
(Cadillac, Salmon) 30 min before the first test period and were allowed to 
eat the full time, after which they were removed from their home cage and 
placed into the cubicle for a 10-min.recording session. During the test session, 
the flashing light came on for 8 sec and was off for 22 sec. One food reinforce- 
ment was delivered immediately following the last flashing light period to 
avoid extinction during the testing phase. The cats were not fed again until 
30-min before the PD test. This feeding proceeded in the same manner 45 the 
initial feeding. 


4. Recording and Data Analysis 


Click-evoked potentials from the RW [cochlear microphonics (CM) and 
auditory nerve (Ni-P) responses], CN, and AC were obtained from the im 
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cats via a Microdot shielded cable connected to an electroenceph- 
(Grass Model 7) located outside the sound attenuating cubicle. 
s were simultaneously recorded on a 14-channel FM tape recorder 
4700). The electrode outputs recorded on the FM tape recorder 
al averaged by computer (Nicolet, Model NIC 80). Peak to peak 
ents (see Figure 1) of the averaged data were measured in relation 
rated 1000 Hz tone on the beginning of the tape, printed out with 
on the teletype, and written on the x-y plotter (Hewlett Packard, 
00 AM). The frequency analysis of the EEG activity from the AC 
the computer which analyzed the frequency components from 
16-30 Hz. 


C. RESULTS 


data consisted of peak-to-peak measures of signal averages and 
deviations from AC, CN, and RW (CM and N;-P:) electrode 
inalysis of variance of the signal averaged evoked potential ampli- 

averages of which are plotted in Figure 2, showed no significant 
at any of the electrode sides as a function of the hours of deprivation. 
plot factorial design was used to analyze the data except that the inter- 
m served as the residual to test the significance between the hours 
оп, as it was the best estimate of the within S variance. 

fe 3 shows the means of the variance at one standard deviation from 
neal the signal averaged scores for the AC and the CN. Significant 
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) low wave form shows the cochlear microphonics (CM) and auditory 
Tesponses to a single click. The peak-to-peak conventions used to quantify 
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changes occurred at the CN (F = 3.94; df = 5,15; p < 05) with a gen- 
eralized increase in variance between 0 and 24 hrs of deprivation. A similar 
trend shows up at the AC with significance to the .05 level (F — 4.94; df — 
5, 10). Tests of homogeneity of variance for the AC and CN yielded chi 
squares of 8.67 and 7.59, respectively, with 5 degrees of freedom, neither of 
which was significant. 

The EEG data consisted of power outputs for frequencies within the range 
of 6-12 Hz and 16-30 Hz. An analysis of the auditory cortex EEG showed an 
increase in activity from 0 hrs to 24 hrs of food deprivation. An analysis of 
variance showed a significant increase in activity in the frequency range 
16-30 Hz (F = 13.01; df = 1, 23; p < .005). Activity in the 6-12 Hz range 
also increased although it was not significant (F = 4.25; df = 1, 23; P< 
.06). A comparison of the change in the percentage of the overall activity at 
0 hrs and 24 hrs of deprivation showed no significant differences. 


D. Discussion 


Amplitude changes of the click-evoked potentials at the AC and CN elec- 
trode sites were not found to be significant in the present experiment. These 
results, although contradictive of the results of Kitai and Morin (4) and 
Saunders and Chabora (9) who found significant decreases at the AC during 
increasing hours of food deprivation, are consistent with the findings of 
Oatman (6, 7, 8). The lack of significant changes in the amplitude of the EPs 
in the present study and others (6, 7, 8) indicates that the observed changes 
in the amplitude of the EP of the AC found by Kitai and Morin and Saunders 
and Chabora are not a function of food deprivation. 

Although amplitude changes were not seen in this study, significant in- 
creases in the variance of the AC and the CN were found with periods of 
BEES food deprivation. Oatman found no significant changes in the EP 
variance in his earlier studies in which food deprivation (6, 7, 8) OF food 
deprivation and the presence of food (8) were the only independent variables. 
The significant changes in variance, therefore, were due not to increasing food 
deprivation alone but in conjunction with the conditioned flashing light (i. € 
the relevant stimuli). 

As can be seen in Figure 3, the means of the variance generally increased 
from 0 hrs to 24 hrs of deprivation and then decreased during the PD period 
after the animals had been fed. A greater decrease in the variance was €x- 

pected during this test session, but it was found, during the experiment, that 
the cats did not like the Cadillac cat food and so did not eat much during the 
eating period before the PD test. The Ss, therefore, were probably still some 
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‘what hungry during the last test session. It must also be observed that an 
unexpectedly sharp decrease in the variance occurred at the 12th hour of 
deprivation. This decrease in the variance is probably because the 12-hr 
Session occurred at 9 o'clock in the evening,.a period during which the animal 
colony was dark and most of the animals were resting. A disruption in the 
normal circadian activity of the animal could cause the unexpected shift in 
the variance that was observed in the data. 

The increase in variance is probably indicative of a generalized increase 
in CNS activity during food deprivation. Such an increase in the CNS activity 
would be expected as the animal rapidly shifts attention from one sensory 
mode to another and as larger portions of the CNS are activated as the animal 
increases its need to search for food. Support for this argument is shown by 
the Ss’ EEG in which the power output increased significantly from 0 to 24 hrs 
of food deprivation. The shift from synchronized to desynchronized EEG 
activity found by Saunders and Chabora was not found in the present study 
пог in the Oatman studies because, even during the early trials, the EEG 
patterns were already at the desynchronized level. The changes in the vari- 
ance are probably more indicative of the changes taking place in the CNS as 
а function of food deprivation than the EP amplitudes of the AC or CN. 

In conclusion, there seems to be no apparent effect of food deprivation on 
amplitude changes in the auditory EP or shifts in EEG activity as had been 
earlier indicated by Saunders and Chabora. Their results may have been 
caused by other environmental stimuli as suggested by Oatman (7). The 
Present experiment and others (6, 7, 8) seem to indicate that changes in 
arousal level (i. e., shifts from synchronized to desynchronized EEG activity) 
do not necessarily accompany increased food deprivation especially when the 
arousal level is consistently high (i. e., showing desynchronized EEG patterns) 
throughout the experiment. In addition, a relevant stimulus can alter the 
nature of EPs during food deprivation, the form of which may be changes in 
the variance rather than changes in amplitude. These results seem to be more 
Consistent with expectations of sensory-neural changes as the animal’s behav- 
lor shifts in response to increased food deprivation. 
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"ERENCE OF WORD MEANING FROM SYNTAX STRUCTURE 
NORMAL CHILDREN AND RETARDED ADOLESCENTS* 


Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bordentown, New Jersey 


CAROLYN W. LIEBER AND HERMAN Н. Sprrz! 


SUMMARY 


shildren from five to 12 years of age (N = 136 boys and girls) and insti- 

alized retarded adolescents (N = 30 boys and girls) were given a task 
loped by Brown to test ability to infer nonsense word meanings from 
ic clues. Response accuracy for the normal children was consistently 
from five years up to eight years of age, after which it increased steeply 
increasing age. However, accuracy levels were markedly below those 
ed by Brown and raise questions concerning his original finding that 
ng children are largely successful in using the grammatical context of new 
ds to guess their meaning. Performance of the retarded adolescents did 
parallel that of the nonretarded children, and on two of the three parts 
sp their performance fell below mental age expectations, а result 
ibuted to their deficient generalization ability. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


of the best known experimental studies 
children is Brown's (3) investigation о 
part-of-speech membership. Having determined that 
Ve definite semantic implications in child language (for example, in 
dren’s speech verbs usually name observable actions while nouns refer 
Concrete objects), and that nursery school children consistently make 
Ammatical distinctions between these various form classes in their spon- 
ous speech, Brown devised an ingenious technique for investigating 
ether these distinctions are used by the child in the acquisition of semantic 


of the linguistic competence 
f the semantic implications 
certain form classes 


Received n the Editorial Office on ganan p D. and published immediately at 
Dvincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by 'ournal Press. Elemen- 
E be authors are most grateful to John Hydock, Principal of the келк space 
: ool, Columbus, New Jersey, for his gracious assistance ps Tot success- 
Î arranging for the participation of students; and to Mary Anne Requests. for 
ly executing the difücult task of drawing pictures of unknown objecta Md of this 
ints should be sent to Herman Н. Spitz at the address shown at 
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As Brown noted, a new word is commonly introduced to the young chil 
not in isolation but in the context of a sentence or phrase which makes ex 


the dog. See him running." Yf the attentive child has grasped the semanti 
implications of the noun class and the verb class, he or she would be likely 
to realize, upon hearing "dog" in the context of the first sentence, that i 
probably denotes a concrete object of defined shape and size. In the second 
sentence, the grammatical framework in which "running" is presented would 
indicate that the word refers to some motion or observable action. 


Successful in this task. The results may be interpreted as indicating that the 
part-of-speech membership of an unknown word operates as a filtering mech- 
anism which directs the child's attention to relevant aspects of the immediate 
environment. If the young child does in fact use syntactic cues to make in- 
і » this ability would seem to be a valuable tool 
in the rapid acquisition of language during the preschool years, Brown’s 
Study has been widely cited in both professional (e. g., 4, 8) and popular 
(е. g., 5) accounts of the linguistic competence of the young normal child. 
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Brown’s (3) experiment with nonsense words provides another format for 
е investigation of one aspect of rule generalization: i. e., the ability to 
leorize about the semantic implications of part-of-speech membership. The 
rpose of the present study was to compare the relative abilities of EMR 
d intellectually normal children of various ages to make inferences about 
e meaning of unfamiliar words from the context in which the words are 
troduced. 


B. METHOD 
: 1. Subjects 


Testing of a pilot group of middle-class preschool children, mean CA — 
‚64 years, resulted in such uniformly poor performance that it was decided 
begin testing at the kindergarten level. The normal Ss consisted of 136 
thildren enrolled in grades K to 6 in a semirural elementary school in central 
New Jersey. Since children had been assigned to classes on a random basis, 
е tested one entire class at each grade level. The 71 girls and 65 boys (all 
| hite) ranged in СА from 5.16 to 12.75 years. They were divided, by age, 
nto four approximately equal-sized groups: Group 1, 17 girls and 17 boys, 
nean age — 6.23 years, SD — .62; Group 2, 17 girls and 16 boys, mean 
age = 8.19 years, SD = .49; Group 3, 19 girls and 16 boys, mean age = 
.84 years, SD = .47; and Group 4, 18 girls and 16 boys, mean age = 11.45 
ears, SD = .46. 

The retarded group was composed of 30 EMR adolescents (17 white, 
3 black) from a state residential institution (Johnstone). There were 15 
irls and 15 boys, mean CA = 17.11 years, SD = .29, mean IQ (from indi- 
idually administered Wechsler Intelligence Scales) = 57, SD = 8, and 
ean MA — 9.18 years, SD = 1.29. 


2. Materials 


- Materials consisted of three sets of pictures, each set containing four in- 
lividual pictures drawn in watercolor on separate 8.5 X 11 in. (21.59 X 
27.94 cm) heavyweight illustration board. Since the original pictures used by 
Brown were unavailable (personal communication from Brown), two of our 
Sets followed closely the descriptions provided in his 1957 article, while one 
differed slightly. They were designed to be unusual in appearance so that 
Ss would have no familiar labels for the various items. 

One of the four pictures of each set was a key picture which contained all 
three referents: the mass noun, the count noun, and the verb. For example, 
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the key picture of set 1 showed a pair of hands engaged in a kneading activ- 


ity (verb) with a quantity of small, red, four-sided polygons (mass noun) 
Which were heaped into and spilling out of an odd-shaped blue container 
(count noun). 

The three remaining pictures of the set reproduced one of the three impor- 
tant features of the key pictures, For example, in set 1 the picture depicting 
the mass noun consisted only of a pile of the red, four-sided polygons shown 
in the key picture. The picture depicting the count noun depicted only the 
odd-shaped blue container shown in the key picture. Since the picture show- 
ing the verb could not be depicted clearly without showing the material and 
the container in addition to the hands, the red polygons were changed to 
yellow circular and oblong objects and the blue container was changed to 
a different shaped purple container, The only thing that remained exactly 


the same as in the key picture were the hands, which were again engaged in 
a kneading activity. 


In each of sets 2 and 3, the k 
substance, and specific object. 
feature individually. The key 
а mass of rice-like material 
while the set 3 key picture 
slushy liquid out of a distor 


ey picture represented a different action, mass 
, while the remaining pictures showed each 
picture of set 2 showed a pair of hands shaking 
through a lumpy green colander-like object; 
displayed a pair of hands pouring some yellow 
ted horn-shaped container. 


3. Procedure 


а. Experimental task. The Ss, tested individually, were presented with 
the three sets one at a time. Each set was paired with one of three nonsense 
n stems (latt, niss, kebb) and one of three grammatical categories (verb, 

5 noun, count noun), Prior to the test, 10 presentation conditions were 


Ne оа randomly varying the combinations of set pre- 
er, word stem, and part of iti f- 
erences, the action, : Part of speech. To control for position pre 


mass noun, and count noun pictures were arranged in a 
t sequence for each set. Presentation conditions were 
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three pictures of the set were then placed flat on the table in a horizontal 
row just beneath the key picture (which remained in view), and the S was 
asked to “. .. point to another picture of a latt (kebb, niss)." 

If the word stem was to function as a mass noun, the S was asked: “Have 
you ever seen any latt? In this picture you can see some latt. Now point to 
another picture of latt.” 

For presentation of a word as a verb, the E asked, “Do you know what it 
means to latt? In this picture you can see latting. Now point to another pic- 
ture of latting." 

It was expected that—if the S made use of context—when the new word 
was presented as a count noun, the S would point to the picture of the par- 
ticular object alone; when it was presented as a mass noun, the picture of 
just the material would be chosen; and that the illustration depicting the 
motion or action would be selected when the word stem functioned as a verb. 

The above procedure followed that described by Brown (3), who used the 
word stems latt, niss, and sib in his study. The nonsense word kebb was intro- 
duced in this experiment as a substitute for sib, which is an actual word. 


b. Control task. When an S completed the experimental task, the sets . 
were reintroduced with the following explanation: *Now Im going to say 
some other words, and you show me what they mean." The experimental 
procedure was replicated, except that real words were substituted for non- 
sense terms, Words were chosen on the basis of some resemblance to the 
objects and activities portrayed, and on their estimated familiarity to the Ss. 
Although the items had been drawn so as to avoid depicting any real-life 
objects, there was enough superficial resemblance to allow the labeling of the 
pictured objects with commonly used words. Since the terms were associated 
with specific items, words were fixed to each individual set instead of being 
assigned randomly. For set 1, the words mixing, paper, and bowl were paired 
respectively with the action, mass substance, and particular object pictures. 
The words used in set 2 were shaking, dirt, and pot, and in set 3 they were 
pouring, lemonade, and horn. If the S originally had been asked to indicate 
lating (the verb) in set 1, he or she was now requested to point to the pic- 
ture showing mixing, and so on, following the particular presentation condi- 
tion. The purpose of the control task was to investigate to what extent in- 
ability to perform the experimental task accurately might have been due to 
the inherent difficulty of the matching task for Ss of particular ages, rather 
than to a presumed problem in making semantic inferences about new words 
9n the basis of syntactic clues. 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Experimental Task 


In computing accuracy scores for the parts of speech, a tendency was 
noted, especially among the younger normals and the retarded Ss, to choose 
the same part-of-speech picture for all three presentations. To control for 
response bias, accuracy scores on each picture were corrected for guessing 
according to the following formula: Number of actual true positives divided 
by the number of possible true positives, minus the number of actual false 
positives divided by the number of possible false positives. According to this 
formula, chance equals zero, and Ss can score below chance, since subtrac- 
tion is algebraic (e. g., 0 — .33 = —.33). 

Figure 1 presents the performance of the normal and retarded Ss for 
each part of speech. It shows no change from mean ages 6.23 to 8 years, but 
a pronounced improvement in task accuracy from mean ages 8.19 to 11.45 
years. A two factor mixed design analysis of variance for the normal Ss indi- 
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cated that the improvement with age was a reliable effect [F (3, 132) — 5.67, 
р « .005] but that the part-of-speech variable was not. 

None of the part-of-speech scores for the youngest group (Group 1) was 
significantly above chance, as measured by single mean ¢ tests, and this was 
true also for the verb accuracy score of Group 2. Chance levels of perfor- 
mance were exceeded by Group 2 for mass noun and count noun (р < .05) 
and by the two older normal groups for each part of speech (p at least < 
05). 

Although females are reputed to excel on verbal tasks, they reliably ex- 
ceeded males only on the verb part of speech in Group 3 [ż (33) = 2.09, 
p < .05]. One reliable difference out of 12 could, of course, readily occur 
by chance. 

Analysis of the performance of the EMR sample on the experimental task 
reveals a part-of-speech accuracy order in exact reverse of that found with 
most of the normals; i. e., the retarded Ss had most success with count nouns, 
followed by verbs, and then by mass nouns. The differences between count 
-noun and mass noun scores were statistically significant [¢ (29) = 2.20, 
$ < .05]. A visual comparison of the normal and EMR performance shown 
in Figure 1 indicates that only on the count noun presentation did the re- 
tarded group achieve a level of accuracy expected on the basis of their mean 
MA of 9.18. For nonsense words presented as verbs, EMR accuracy approx- 
imated that of Group 2 (CA — 8.19), while performance with mass nouns 
fell below that of any age group. In other words, on the verb and mass 
noun parts of speecth, retarded adolescents performed at least one year 
below their M. А, when the MAs of normal children were used as criteria. 

Race was not a statistically significant variable among the retarded ado- 
lescents, and, as with the normal children of Group 3, sex was significant only 
on verbs, where females were superior [¢ (28) = 2.16, û < .05]. 


2. Control Task 


Performance of all groups on the control (meaningful) words was signifi- 
cantly above chance level, and in all but three instances scores on the control 
Words were significantly higher than on the experimental (nonsense) words 
(P at least < .01 ). The three cases where control performance did not exceed 
experimental performance were for the verb and mass noun in Group 1, and 
the mass noun in Group 3. 

The difficulty encountered by Group 3 with mass nouns during the control 
task тау be attributable to difficulty in perceiving as “paper” the red, poly- 
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gon-shaped material in set 1. Younger children (and the retarded) had little 
difficulty making this association, possibly because the substance bore a 
resemblance to pieces of red construction paper often used for various 
projects in the early grades of school. Comparison of the three meaningful 
words used for each part of speech showed no significant differences within 
Group 1, Group 4, and the EMR group. For Group 2, performance on the 
mass nouns “lemonade” and “dirt” exceeded (№ < .001) accuracy for “ра- 
per.” In Group 3, Ss performed significantly (p < .01) better on the verb 
“mixing” compared to “pouring.” 


D. Discussion 


The results of this study indicate a much lower level of task accuracy 
than reported by Brown in 1957. This finding is especially noteworthy when 
one considers that Brown’s sample of 16 Ss (CAs 3-5 years) was younger 
than the youngest group in the present study. 

Direct comparison of accuracy scores is difficult because of the fact that 
we used adjusted scores (corrected for response bias) while Brown reported 
only uncorrected scores, However, even use of uncorrected scores reveals a 
substantial superiority of Brown’s Ss over the Ss studied here. Only in 
Group 4 (CA = 11.45 years) did uncorrected accuracy percentages for all 
Parts of speech resemble those obtained by Brown with his preschoolers. 

It should be emphasized again that our pictures were different from 
Brown’s. However, if the variable under investigation is responsive only to 
a particular Set of pictures, it loses its potency. 

It is conceivable that cultural and class differences may partially account 
r the discrepancy in results. The children tested by Brown were attending 
i preschool at Harvard and perhaps were exposed to a more highly verbal 
ke than Were the present sample, whose backgrounds were pre- 

ominantly middle and lower-middle class. Results obtained from the latter 
ps would be more applicable to the population as a whole than would 

p. obtained from children of а highly educated minority. 
eos eni showed a different order of response accuracy and a 
HW dm ss accuracy than normal children of equivalent MA. 
correlates NN es e ability to infer knowledge about syntactic/semantic 

1 ove: Situations, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that the 
comparativi poorer showing of the EMRs is a reflection of a basic defi- 
ciency in generalization ability (e. g., 2). Also, in contrast to the normal 
sample, the EMRs displayed a response bias toward the count noun pictures 
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- of each set, which was the only part of speech in which the EMR group's 
| accuracy approached MA expectations. It is difficult to account for this be- 
havior. One possible interpretation is that—since the count noun picture in 

each set was visually the least complex—choice of this picture in an uncer- 
_ tain situation reflects a preference by the retarded for the least complicated 
option. Behavior of the normals in a similar situation of uncertainty resulted 
in a general preference for the most complex alternative, the verb picture, a 
more logical guess, since the verb picture was the only one which depicted all 
three original referents, albeit the count noun and mass noun referents had 
been substantially altered. 

Limitations of the test must be considered in interpreting the results. The 
younger children in the present study often appeared attracted more by the 
colors in the pictures than by the linguistic context of the nonsense words. 
- The fact that the performance of Group 1 on the control presentations of 
verb and mass noun was not significantly higher than on the experimental 
presentations suggests that for these Ss the inherent nature of ‘the matching 
task presented difficulty. Informal questioning of Group 1 Ss who gave in- 
Correct answers indicated that, although they could point to the correct part- 
of-speech referent in the key picture of a set, they were unable to transfer 
this response to the duplicate referent shown in isolation on a separate card. 
It is likely that the younger Ss would have been more successful in making 
_ these distinctions had they been presented with a less abstract task involving, 
- for example, actual manipulation of objects and imitation of body actions. 

In any case, results of the present study, which was based on Brown's 
original test procedure, call into question his widely disseminated findings 
that young, normal, language-learning children are able, with a high degree 
Of success, to use syntactic clues in making semantic inferences about un- 
- familiar words in this experimental task. 
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| THE CONSEQUENCES OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
PERCEPTUAL IDENTIFICATION* 


Fundação Carlos Chagas, São Paulo, Brazil 


MARILIA GRACIANO 


SUMMARY 


his study tested the consequences of positive and negative perceptual 
[ tification under conditions where the other person (C) represented an 
1 or threatening aspect of the Ss’ identity. One hundred male students 
to 25 years of age) participated in the experiment, which followed a 
2 X 2 factorial design. The C was presented as either similar or dissim- 
to the Ss and as successful or unsuccessful in an important exam that 
" were about to take, The other variable was presentation of the Casa 
ker or unrelated other. Attitudes towards the C and imitation of his 
es in a person perception task were the dependent variables. As pre- 
ed, positive perceptual identification with the C led to further identifica- 
0n and positive feelings toward him. The hypothesis that negative percep- 
al identification would be followed by behavioral differentiation was not 
firmed, although there was some evidence to suggest that Ss tended to 


similarity with the C in this situation. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


clarify the concept of identification, a distinction must be drawn be- 


two processes which are interchangeably called identification by social 
the process of identification which 


hologists. On the one hand, there is 
ains social role acquisition. This process involves both assimilation of 
model's identity characteristics and adoption of the behaviors that are 
ceived to be associated with these characteristics (identificatory imita- 
n ). On the other hand, there is the process of perceptual identification, 
as a person's perception of similarity between his and someone else's 


tity characteristics. 
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Once perceptual identification occurs, it may be positive (desirable) or 
negative (undesirable), and its consequences will be determined by its value 
as well as by the importance of the identity characteristics involved (3, 13). 
One possible consequence of positive perceptual identification is the pursuit 
of further identity similarity, through adoption of the similar person as a 
model for identification. Another consequence is positive affect towards this 
person. In the case of negative perceptual identification, the opposite should 
occur: differentiation from the similar person's behaviors and negative affect 
towards him. 

The value of perceptual identification is determined, among other things, 
by how the individual perceives the general identity attributes of the similar 
other. Basically, if the other person represents an ideal aspect of the indi- 
vidual's self-concept (that is, an aspect that is positively valued and desired), 
perceptual identification will also be positively valued and desired. However, 
if the other person represents some negative aspects of the individual's self- 
concept (that is, an aspect that he fears and denies in himself), perceptual 
identification will be negatively valued and undesired. Indirect support to 
these assumptions is found in some modeling studies (1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 15) 
Which show that people like to imitate those persons that represent ideal 
aspects of their own identity (i. е., are highly competent, powerful, celebrities, 
Or possess symbols of socioeconomic success). On the other hand, various 
studies on Negro children’s attitudes toward racial identity (2, 5, 7, 11, 12, 
14, 16) suggest that many of these children negatively value and tend to re- 
Ject perceptual identification with their own racial group. 

The research reported in this paper deals with the consequences of positive 
and negative perceptual identification in situations where the other person 
represents an aspect of the individual's ideal or threatening self-identity. It 
es that Ss would pursue identification with a similar-successful 
ere "s i ideal aspect of their own identity, and would dif- 
A Pur "en a similar-unsuccessful other, who represented 5 

eir own identity. It was also hypothesized that atti- 


tudes towards the similar other wi irabili 
ward: ould depend on the desirability of per- 
ceptual identification, as explained before. peo 


B. METHOD 


i: pu (C) was introduced to the Ss as either similar or dissimilar 
ae a and either highly Successful or unsuccessful in an important exam 
at they were preparing to take. The C was also presented to the Ss as either 
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a co-worker (someone with whom they would work during the second part of 
the experimental session) or an unrelated other (someone with whom they 
would not interact during the whole experimental session). In addition, two 
control groups were added to the design. For these groups, the same procedure 
was followed, but no information was given about the C. He was presented 
only as a co-worker or unrelated other. 

Dependent variables were the following: (а) number and type of adjective 
choices similar to the C's in a person perception task and (5) ratings of the 
C in 11 61-point dotted rating scales. It was predicted that when the C was 
presented as similar and successful, Ss would tend to (a) imitate more of 
the adjectives that represented his most characteristic points of view and (5) 
rate him positively in all dimensions. It was also predicted that when the C 
was presented as similar and unsuccessful, Ss would tend to (а) pick those 
adjectives that were opposite to the ones picked by him and (5) rate him 
less favorably in all dimensions. No specific predictions were made about the 
consequences of presenting the C as a dissimilar person (successful or un- 
Successful), but it was expected that Ss in these groups would neither iden- 
tify with nor try to differentiate themselves from the C. 

Imitation was measured in a person perception task in which the C (first) 
and the S (next) were asked to rate a person they heard in a tape-recorded 
conversation, by choosing from a list of adjectives those that they considered 
applicable to him. The adjective list and the C's choices were designed after 
à pretest of the applicability of 44 different adjectives to this person. From 
these, a list of 19 adjectives, belonging to five different categories of appli- 
| cability, was used in the experiment: two Very Applicable, five Applicable, 
two Very Inapplicable, five Inapplicable, and five Indeterminate. Twelve of 
these adjectives were selected to be picked by the C. They were the two Very 
Applicable, the five Inapplicable, and the five Indeterminate. In addition, five 
hew adjectives were included in the adjective list: these were direct Opposites 
to adjectives chosen by the C. 

Tt was hypothesized that among the adjectives picked by the C the two 
Very Applicable would be used by all Ss, regardless of their willingness to 
accept the C’s point of view. Also, imitation of the five Indeterminate ad- 
jectives, which should be motivated by the S's uncertainty about their appli- 
cability, would be the same in all groups. However, imitation of the Inap- 
plicable adjectives (which represented an unusual but consistent point of 
view) was expected only in the positive identification group where Ss would 
tend to pursue identification with the model. 
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Thus, the concept of identificatory imitation was operationalized as choice 
of the Inapplicable adjectives because they represented uncommon percep- 
tions of the person being judged. Furthermore, these five adjectives were the 
only ones, among the 12 adjectives chosen by the C, that clustered into a 
meaningful set. By imitating those adjectives, Ss were assuming a meaningful 
and definite impression of the person being judged. 


l. Subjects 


Ss were 100 paid volunteers from a population of male secondary school 
graduates who were preparing to take for the first time, two months later, 
the University Entrance Examination (Biomedical Area), in the city of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. This examination is highly competitive and very important 
to the students who have to pass it to be able to go to the University. 


2. Experimenter and Confederate 


A female E conducted the experimental sessions, and a male undergraduate 
student of drama played the role of the C. Both received two day's training 
in the procedure to be followed and conducted four practice sessions before 
Ss arrived. The E and C were blind to the hypothesis. 


3. Experimental Setting 


The experimental setting included the E’s large desk on which a pile of 
books and folders were carefully arranged, so that from his sitting position 
the S could not see one corner of the table. In one corner of the room, two 
small tables were placed about five feet apart from each other; on the top 


of one of them there was a cassette recorder with earphones. The room also 
had microphones hidden in a closet. 


4. Procedure 


E. м X lapis mu and was met by the E who informed him that an- 
other, ТАШ Au. who would be either his co-worker or an unrelated 
er. Lhe E also explained that the other S had called to say that he would 
arrive some minutes late. 
M t, Mi. told the 5 that a survey was being conducted by another re- 
er in the department on the attitudes of young people about various 
aspects of the parent-child relationship and asked him if he would be willing 


i Ein a questionnaire for that survey. She stressed that this questionnaire 
ad no direct connection with her person perception study. 
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"The items of the questionnaire were read by the E, who recorded the S's 
ers on a prepared sheet. To fill out the top part of this sheet, the E 
d the S's age, school grade, and professional preferences. This informa- 
as well as the S’s answers to the questionnaire, were overheard by the 
en C, who recorded them on a small card. 
the S finished answering the questionnaire, the E left the room to meet 
С, from whom ,she got the card on which the S's answers had been re- 
led. Coming back to the experimental room, she introduced the C to the 
and while they shook hands she carefully placed the card on that corner 
e table obscured from the S by the book pile. She then instructed the C 
ick a chair for himself, and he placed it in a position that made it easy 
him to read the answers from the concealed card. 
C received the same initial instructions that the S had received and 
vered the E's questions about his age and school grade by saying either 
he was 18 years old and was in his first year at the School of Medicine 
е University of São Paulo (a very prestigious institution), or an equiv- 
nt school in a different academic field. He explained that he passed the 
versity Entrance Examination the first time he took it. Or (5) he was 21 
5 old and was presently out of school, working as a clerk in a bank. He 
ned that he had tried to pass the University Entrance Examination for 
consecutive years but had failed it and for the moment had given up 
ing to the University. 
Next, in answering the attitude questionnaire, the C either (a) agreed with 
Sin 14 of the 17 questions and manifested similar professional preference; 
5) disagreed with the S in 14 of the 17 questions and manifested different 
essional preference. 
After the C finished answering the questionnaire, the E formally started 
experiment, explaining that it was divided in two parts and that for the 
part the Ss should move to an adjoining room, where they would be 
etvised by her assistant. The E also explained that there was а “written 
sk” and a “tape-recorder task” to be completed independently by both Ss. 
held a small box with two pieces of paper for the S to draw lots on the 
that he was going to complete first, and as both papers contained the 
d “written-task,” he was invariably given the Interpersonal Judgment 
to complete first, while the C was assigned to the Tape-Recorder Task. 
Interpersonal Judgment Scales consisted of 17 61-point dotted rating 
that measured the S's attitudes toward himself and the C. Self-evalua- 
referred to adjustment, pleasantness, success, intelligence, self-confidence, 
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and ease of working with other people. Evaluation of the C referred to the 
same dimensions (except intelligence) plus a sympathy scale, a measure of 
liking, and a question about the S's desire to work on a task with the C at 
the conclusion of the experimental session. In addition, the S was asked to 
rate the C on three different scales related to the similarity dimension. These 
were (I) similarity in terms of similar opinions, (II) similarity in general 
terms, and (III) similarity in terms of “the way to face important facts 
in life." In this third scale, Ss were asked to rate the C in comparison with 
their other school peers. 

The Tape-Recorder Task involved a tape-recorded conversation and the 
list of 24 adjectives, described above. The tape-recorded conversation (be- 
tween the supervisor and a junior designer of the Design Department of an 
architectural firm), lasted about three and a half minutes. It was heard 
through earphones from a cassette recorder, after the S read two brief instruc- 
tion paragraphs which informed him of the names and statuses of the char- 
acters on the tape. Ss were always asked to rate the supervisor. 

In the procedure, while the S completed the Interpersonal Judgment Scales, 
the C started to read the instructions for the Tape-Recorder task. He also 
received the adjective list and was instructed to read it to have an idea of 
the dimensions in which he would be asked to rate the person in the tape. 
When the C finished reading the instructions, he put on the earphones and 
listened to the tape-recorded conversation. This whole procedure was timed 
so that the C usually finished listening to the tape at the same time that the 
S finished completing the scales. The E first took the scales away from the $ 
and gave him the adjective list (with instructions for him to start reading it, 
М part of his next task). She then sat in front of the C and asked him to tell 
жо ш v list he considered applicable to the person he had 
At Eae ВШ j . The C read the following: Intolerant, Hostile, Capable, 

„ЛИ , он; Ungrateful, Intelligent, Neurotic, Powerful, Inter- 
Pede in that order. After he finished, the E gave him the 
i s bii Judgment Scales and asked him to take them to be completed 

Tu room, yuh her assistant, At this point, the C left the room. 
Meu bes E Tape-Recorder Task. After he finished it, the Æ 
been affected NER. rested in finding out whether his impression had 
Mo. ае of the Other participant, and asked him 

аа и the adjectives that were picked by the C. She 
similarity between his and iae vobis е vine E 

Upon completion of thi B or ш me cones 

p з task, the E was debriefed, paid, and dismissed. 
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C. REsULTs? 
1. Ratings of the Confederate 


а. Similarity and success. Аз shown in Table 1 there was a clear effect 
of the experimental manipulations in the similar opinions and success scales. 
In the similarity scales II and III, however, which referred to similarity in 
more general and important aspects, Ss in the similar-unsuccessful group 
judged the C as less similar to them than Ss in the similar-successful group. 
This difference was significant under a Scheffé test (p < .05) for the results 
of scale ITI. In both these scales the means of the similar-unsuccessful group 
were very close to the means of the control groups, which had received no 
information about the C's similarity. These results indicate that Ss in the 
similar-unsuccessful group restricted perceptual identification with the C to 
opinion similarity and denied similarity with him in more general and important 
aspects. In contrast, Ss in the similar-successful group reported more similar- 
ity with the C in all three scales. 

b. Liking the C. The results of the liking scale followed the predictions. 
There was a significant interaction effect between success and similarity 
(F = 5.259, р < .05) so that the 5 was more liked when he was similar and 
Successful (X — 39.50) and dissimilar and unsuccessful (X — 38.30) than 
when he was similar and unsuccessful (X = 33.85) and dissimilar and suc- 
cessful (X — 34.65) (see Figure 1). A possible explanation for these findings 
is that the Ss’ perception of the C as similar or dissimilar to them affected 
their probabilities of goal-attainment (which were raised when he was pre- 
sented as similar-successful and dissimilar-unsuccessful, and lowered when he 
Was presented as similar-unsuccessful and dissimilar-successful) . 

c. Other ratings. The results of the remaining judgment scales are sum- 
marized on Table 1. In general, the C’s reported success strongly determined 
Positive judgments of him. As expected, the similar-successful group tended 
to have more favorable opinions than the similar-unsuccessful. This difference 
Was significant under a Scheffé test (P < .05) in the adjustment scale. 

However, Ss in all conditions tended to have favorable opinions of the C. 
They tended to rate him as an easy person to work with, but, again, there 
was a significant effect ‘of success on the results of this scale. These results 
Were consistent with the results on the scale about the C’s pleasantness. A 
significant positive correlation (7 = 46, N = 99, p < .001) was found be- 
Быш. 

2 In the results of the attitude scales high means indicate positive judgments, and low 
means indicate negative judgments. The means of the co-worker and unrelated other 
groups were collapsed for presentation purposes although they were considered sep- 


arately in all the statistical analyses. No significant effect appeared for this variable in 
е main analysis, 
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Eus pco dde pleasant and an easy person to work with. These 
; ings Suggest that the C’s “pleasantness” Шу have been an important 

E m acceptance of him as a co-worker. 
n inal e a willingness to work with the C after the experimental ses- 
ieee th Т *pendent on his success. The difference was most evident 
to n ir xi subgroups: the similar-unsuccessful were less willing 
anxio Pu ПЕ үа the C, whereas the similar-successful were specially 
xious to do so (significant under a Scheffé test, p < .05). This result sug- 


FR that Ss in the unsuccesstul-similar group were threatened by the C's 
similarity and tended to avoid further interaction with him. 
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2. Choice of Adjectives in the Person Perception Task? 


Table 1 shows that there was little difference between the similar-successful 
and similar-unsuccessful groups in the total number of adjectives imitated. 
In fact, the significant effect of similarity in the analysis of variance means 
that when the C was presented as similar, Ss tended to imitate him more than 
when he was presented as dissimilar. 

The comparison of results from the various adjective categories, however, 
shows that Ss varied systematically on the type of adjectives imitated, and 
that the similar-successful groups imitated more Inapplicable adjectives than 
any other group. In the Inapplicable category there was a similarity effect as 
well as an interaction between similarity and success. The Scheffé test 
(p < .05) showed that the difference between the means of the similar- 
successful and similar-unsuccessful groups was significant. Thus, it was pos- 
sible to conclude that when the C was presented as similar and successful, Ss 
were more willing to adopt his peculiar points of view than when he was 
presented as similar and unsuccessful. 

Шш the category of Indeterminate adjectives the similar-unsuccessful and 
dissimilar-successful groups imitated significantly more than the other two 
groups, These results are hard to explain, but it can be hypothesized that 
different factors determined the Ss' imitation of the Indeterminate adjectives 
in the two groups. 

Other results on Table 1 show that there was no significant difference in 
the results of the various groups in the Very Applicable category. In relation 
Ei. dr. DUNS, however, there was a significant effect of similarity. 
t Б ; ү eeposed the C less than the dissimilar groups. The Scheffé 
neu vs E ў еш difference between the means of the 
messo y En ar-unsuccessful groups. Thus, the similarity effect 
Чоп score Hele i variance may be explained by the very low opposi- 

Айн -successful groups. 
conseq оов La Ке support to the predictions about the 
respect i a ie cation, they do not support the theory with 
in the гш ОО. a drive to differentiate oneself from another Berson 
similarity БОКА. EI identification. In fact, there is a striking 

sults of the similar-unsuccessful and control groups 


on Table 1, an indication that negative perceptual identification and no infor- 
mation about the C had almost the same effect. 


3 The category of Ve " hrs 
cause no adjective of thie, Inapplicable adjectives was omitted from this discussion be- 


category was used by any S. 
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These results can be explained by taking into account the denial of similar- 
ity to the C, indicated by the similar-unsuccessful group in two similarity 
ratings (scales II and III). These ratings are evidence of the differentiation 
predicted by the author in the negative-similar other cells. Once this form of 
differentiation occurred, further behavioral differentiation may not have been 
necessary. 

Finally, the results of the Applicable adjectives showed that the dissimilar 
groups used significantly more of these adjectives than the similar groups. 
Since those adjectives were not picked by the C, this may be interpreted as 
part of the dissimilar Ss' general tendency to oppose the C. 

A factor analysis applied to the results revealed that four of the five In- 
applicable adjectives were clustered in Factor I, with loads higher than .40. 
This factor was called the *Intolerance Dimension" and was the only mean- 
ingful cluster of adjectives that appeared in the factor analysis. This showed 
that, in fact, besides representing peculiar views of the C, the Inapplicable 
adjectives constituted a set of meaningful impressions about the supervisor 
("an intolerant man"), whereas all the other adjectives appeared as isolated 
words, without any relationship to one another. 

To test whether the groups differed in their usage of the adjectives of this 
Intolerance Dimension, a factor score was computed for each S, to find the 
Means and standard deviations for usage of Factor I in each experimental 
condition. As shown in Table 1, the similar-successful Ss were the only ones 
to obtain a positive mean factor score, an indication of usage of the four 
Tnapplicable words which had high positive loads in the factor. The analysis 
of variance showed a significant interaction effect of similarity and success as 
Well as main effects of similarity and success. A Scheffé test (p < .05) also 
showed that the mean of the similar-successful group was significantly differ- 
ent from the means of all the other groups. Thus, the results supported the 
Predictions that Ss in the similar-successful group would be the only ones to 
Pick the C's characteristic and most meaningful points of view. 


3. Learning Test 
In the learning test, most Ss were able to recall a large number of the ad- 
Jectives picked by the C, with scores remaining between X = 6.90 (similar- 
Unsuccessful/unrelated other group) and X = 9.30 (dissimilar-unsuccessful/ 


s First, 5 scores were assigned to each S according to his usage of each word that 


faded hi 1 the loading of their 

„higher than .40 in Factor I. These z scores were weighted by the loading of thei 

PONE Words and then added. The sum of these scores was taken as the S's factor 
е. 
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co-worker group). There was a significant interaction between success and 
presentation of the C as co-worker or unrelated other (F — 4.45, df — 1/72, 
р < .05), indicating that Ss tended to pay closer attention to the C when he 
was an unsuccessful co-worker than when he was an unsuccessful unrelated 
other, probably in an attempt to facilitate further interaction with him. 

When the adjectives were considered by categories, no significant differ- 
ences appeared in the learning test. 


4. Similarity of Opinions About the Supervisor 


In this scale there was a significant effect of similarity (F = 9.34, df = 
1/72, p < .005) indicating that Ss in the similar (successful and unsuccess- 
ful) groups perceived their opinions about the supervisor as more similar to 
the C’s than Ss in the dissimilar groups. There was also a significant positive 
correlation between ratings in this scale and number of adjectives imitated 
(r= .64, N=99, p< -001), suggesting that judgments of similarity of 
opinions were based on number rather than type of adjectives used. 


D. Discussion 


One of the most interesting results of the experiment was the attempt of 
the similar-unsuccessful group to deny general perceptual identification with 
the C, whereas the similar-successful group clearly accepted it. These results 
explain why the predicted behavioral differentiation from the C in the similar- 
unsuccessful cells did not occur; since the Ss denied similarity with him in 
the rating scales, further differentiation became unnecessary. 

Another important result was the predicted interaction effect between 
Success and similarity in the liking scale. A possible explanation for this 
result is that liking a similar other depends, among other things, on the mean- 
ing И Similarity to the S's own goal-attainment expectations. Thus, an unsuc- 
bes ul P is less liked if he is similar (because he threatens the S’s own 
а i pe em than if he is dissimilar, the opposite occurring with 
ES ач, results showed that although the two similar sub- 
Mex er in the total number of adjectives imitated, they varied 
ig Y in the type of adjectives selected. Since the Inapplicable adjec- 
tives formed the only meaning: 
probably conveyed a more cli 
visor than did any other grou 
tives Ss were not merely imi 


ful cluster of words in the C's responses, they 
ear and consistent attitude toward the super- 
P of words. Therefore, by picking these adjec- 
tating the C's behavior but were taking on an 


| 


EN 
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attitude (that is, an underlying principle of behavior). The fact that this 
occurred mostly among Ss in the similar-successful condition led to the con- 
clusion that Ss used these adjectives in order to express similarity with the 
model beyond the mere behavioral level (that is, in terms of a more general 
attitude). This did not occur among Ss in the other groups, who confined their 
imitation to the Indeterminate and Very Applicable adjectives. 
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PSYCHOMETRIC PROPERTIES OF THE SELF-RATING 
DEPRESSION SCALE (SDS)* 


Department of Psychiatry, University College Hospital, Ibadan, Nigeria 


К. OLUKAYODE JEGEDE 


SUMMARY 


e there are data supporting the content and construct validity of the 
Rating Depression Scale (SDS), the evidence regarding its reliability is 

nclusive. For the purpose of exploring the psychometric properties of 
DS, two studies were done using Ss from two markedly different socio- 
settings: 213 male and female drug addicts in New York City and 
ale and female undergraduates in Nigeria. Findings included high co- 
t alphas and large average item-correlations (total minus item) in 
tudies. It was concluded that the SDS rates well in terms of internal 
tency reliability and construct validity. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


' Selí-Rating Depression Scale (SDS) was introduced in 1965 by Zung 
e purpose of measuring depression quantitatively. The instrument has 
sed extensively in many countries. An indication of its popularity is 
п by the fact that it has been translated into 16 different languages. The 
'ument consists of 20 items rated on a four-point scale. 
re is some evidence regarding the validity of the SDS. First, the items 
ted from the literature on depression, and it was based on an opera- 
definition (9, p. 333) designed “to satisfy diagnosticians of any theo- 
rientation." Content validity of the instrument is thus assured. Sev- 
udies have shown repeatedly that the SDS can significantly discriminate 
en different diagnostic entities (5, 6, 7). Other studies have demon- 
d correlations between the SDS and such established depression rating 
as Beck's and the depression scale of the MMPI (1, 5, 7, 8). Studies 
às that by Humphrey (2) show functional impairment in depression. 
airment clears on recovery, and there is an associated reduction in 
Scores, This supports the construct validity of the SDS. 
for reliability, Zung [see Zung, Richards, and Short (9)] obtained a 
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split-half reliability coefficient of .73 (with p < .01). There is little other 
information on the reliability of the SDS. It should be noted that there is a 
problem with the split-half method used by Zung [see Brown and Zung (1)], 
as the correlation between the two halves differs depending on how the items 
are divided. The use of internal consistency reliability has been suggested as 
a better approach to the measurement of reliability (4). 

The studies reported here were done with the aim of obtaining more data 
on the psychometric attributes of the SDS. 


B. METHOD 


In the first study, the SDS was administered to all the 213 male and female 
patients attending a clinic in the methadone maintenance program at Kings 
County Addictive Disease Hospital, Brooklyn, New York. The Ss were pre- 
dominantly of lower or lower-middle class background. The majority had not 
completed high school, and most were neither employed nor enrolled in edu- 
cational institutions, 

In the second study, the SDS was completed by 206 first-year male and 
female medical and nursing students attending a course in psychology at the 
Lagos University Teaching Hospital, Lagos, Nigeria. The data were analyzed 
at the computer center of the University of Ibadan, Nigeria. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean, variance, and item-correlation [ (total minus item) 
"ir—i)] of each item in the study of addicts as Ss. The mean raw score was 
42.97 (SD 8.92), which corresponds to an SDS index of 53.71 (SD 11.15). 
The SDS index is obtained by multiplying total raw scores by 100 and di- 
viding the answer by the maximum score of 80. 

Table 1 also shows the findings in the Nigerian study in which students 


were used. The mean raw score was 35 (SD 7 i SDS 
index of 43.75 (SD 9.19). B 


Coefficient alpha and average r;(y..;, were, 


б respectively, .75 and .36 in the 
study of addicts. The Corresponding values fo; 4 


r the students were .79 and .36. 


D. DiscussioN 

The above findings are int 
cient alpha, an index of int 
were obtained in both studie 
the marked sociocultural di 


eresting for several reasons. First, a high coeffi- 
ernal consistency reliability, and a high rir—o 
з. Second, these results were obtained in spite of 
fferences between the two groups of Ss. On the 
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TABLE 1 
Means, VARIANCES, AND ITEM-CORRELATIONS [riri] ON THE 


Setr-Ratinc DEPRESSION SCALE 


Addicts (N = 213) Students (N = 206) 
Variance rim Mean Variance 'i(m—i) 

809 533 1.650 346 .383 
1.109 .187 2.427 .890 279 

601 419 1.277 299 421 
1.497 413 1.364 .408 377 
1441 433 1,932 .786. 408 
1.172 243 2.204 934 .249 
1.043 273 1.767 745 .249 
1.335 334 1.592 .555 .205 

.797 379 1.549 454 .253 
1,178 531 1.757 .799 402 
1.231 .544 2.005 .863 511 
1.289 441 1.820 E 517 
1.264 .348 1.432 481 369 
1.336 387 1,563 657 `.364 
1.146 —415 2.248 .792 519 
1.152 —.363 1.612 541 .329 
1.322 .505 1.816 156 461 
1.382 515 1.908 787 370 

631 270 1277 474 191 
1.283 355 1,806 811 424 


е hand, the New York Ss, by virtue of their addiction and the accompany- 
Е life style, are seen as deviant people aot only by themselves (3) but also 
| the society in which they live. The American society is characterized, 
Ong other things, by literacy on a large scale and by strong emphasis on 
dualism and the nuclear family. On the other hand, the Nigerian Ss 
better educated than the American Ss, and they belong to a society where 
leracy is widespread and the extended family holds sway. The findings 
t that a single trait is being measured by the items, thereby confirming 
Е Construct validity of the SDS. 

In conclusion, the two studies show that the SDS rates well in terms of 
th internal consistency reliability and construct validity, thus providing a 
"theoretical base for the widespread use of the instrument which has 
Шей in generally similar results in many cross-cultural studies of both 


and patient populations. 
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3 ESTIMATION OF ATTITUDES IN TWO OCCUPATIONAL 
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EVALUATION ATTITUDE MODELS* 
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М. WAYNE ALEXANDER 


SUMMARY 


tudies, each conducted in four stages, examined the relationship 
n independent measures of job-relevant attitudes and measures com- 
with four expectancy-evaluation models. In the first stage job-relevant 
s were obtained. Next, outcomes salient to the performance of these 
ors were elicited. Third, these outcomes were treated as attitude ob- 
and outcomes salient to their attainment were elicited. Fourth, expec- 
and evaluations were measured. The Ss for the fourth stage included 
nce salesmen (N = 363) and college faculty members (N = 88). The 

indicated that (a) all four models significantly estimate independent 
sures of job-relevant attitudes, and (5) one model developed by Fishbein 
s the greatest amount of variance in independent measures of attitude 


e majority of the attitude objects. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


ectancy-evaluation attitude theory states that an attitude toward an 

is a function of the expectancies or beliefs that the object is associated 
| or related to other objects and the evaluation of or attitude toward these 
objects” (3). Algebraically this is expressed as 4o = f (Ep, ау) where 
the attitude toward object “o”, Ej, = the expectancy that “o” is re- 
to another object “p”, and ар = the evaluation of “p.” In operational- 
this theory several combinations of expectancies and evaluation are 
. This paper explores the relationship between independent measures 
des toward specific job-relevant attitude objects and four expectancy- 
ation models for estimating these attitudes. Two models, one by Fish- 


n (3) and one by Calder and Lutz (2), are the main foci of the paper, 
WO other models will also be explored. 
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Fishbein's (3) expectancy-evaluation attitude model is based upon the | 
following statement. 


(1) an individual holds many beliefs about any given object, ie. many dif- 
ferent characteristics, attributes, values, goals and objects are positively or 
negatively associated with a given object; (2) associated with each of these 
"related objects” is a mediating evaluative response, ie. an attitude; (3) 
these evaluative responses summate; (4) through the mediation process, 
the summated evaluative response is associated with the attitude object, and 
thus (5) on future occasions the attitude object will elicit this summated 
evaluative response, ie. this attitude (p. 233). 


Specifically, Fishbein suggests that the expectancies and evaluations be multi- 
plied and then summed over all outcomes (р = 1, . .. , n). This *Mult-sum" 
model can be represented algebraically as 


n 
4= Ê Eo Gp. 
p=1 

A number of investigations of this model have been conducted, including 
Anderson and Fishbein (1), Fishbein (3, 4), Fishbein and Hunter (6), 
Hackman and Anderson (8), and Kaplan and Fishbein (10). The research 
generally supports the model. 

In a variation of Fishbein’s model the expectancies are summed, the eval- 
uations are summed, and these sums then multiplied. The *Sum-mult" model 
does not follow from Fishbein's work with the variables, but neither does it 


appear to violate his theoretical statement. Algebraically the *Sum-mult" 
model can be expressed as 


^ n 
Agi » E us dy. 
p=1 p=1 
A Vector expectancy-evaluation model has been developed by Calder and 
Lutz (2). In explaining their model the authors state that cognitive structure 
is represented as a two-dimensional space. One dimension represents an 
affective component, and the other represents a cognitive component—that 
is, a likely or probability component. Any belief an individual possesses about 
an object, they suggest, is characterized by a value on each of these dimen- 
BEST. that is, as a set of coordinates in the cognitive space. They continue 

as follows: 


Our model is stated in terms of vector forms. The points representing 


beliefs in the cognitive space may be considered as vectors from the origin 
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of the cognitive space. In terms of a model of cognitive process, the ques- 
tion now concerns how these belief vectors combine to determine attitude. 
An obvious structural solution is to think of attitude as a resultant vector 
whose coordinates are the sum of the affective coordinates (Xa) and the 
sum of the cognitive components (Xb) of the beliefs. 

Attitude is thus conceived of as the resolution of the forces created by 
several specific beliefs. The magnitude of the attitude is simply the length 
of the attitude vector from the origin (p. 813). 
Since the coordinates involved are known, by using plane geometry the atti- 
tude can be expressed with the following equation: 


«Quy Qu 


pi p=1 


where a, corresponds to Calder and Lutz’s a, and Ер to their b. 

"One other combination of expectancies and evaluations is evident. Here 
the expectancies are summed, the evaluations are summed, and their sums 
| then summed. Though without proper theoretical justification this “Sum-sum” 
Model can be expressed as 


A, = Y ar m ау: 
p=1 р=1 


In examining the ability of these four models to estimate independent 
heasures of attitude, two hypotheses are advanced. First, it is hypothesized 
t an expectancy-evaluation attitude model can significantly estimate job- 
relevant attitudes. Second, the Fishbein Mult-sum and Calder-Lutz Vector 
dels are hypothesized to account for a larger amount of the variance in A, 
than the other two models. Because the Sum-mult and Sum-sum models pos- 

little theoretical justification, they are expected to fare less well in ex- 
plaining the variance in independent measures of attitude. 

Two studies were conducted to examine these models, with each study 
divided into four stages. Since both studies followed the same methodology, 
tey are described together. 

B. METHODOLOGY 
1. Sample 
__ Insurance salesmen were the Ss of one study, and college faculty the other. 
The salesmen carried all lines of insurance and received the bulk of their 
income from commissions. The faculty were full-time staff of a midwestern 
- College holding the rank of instructor or above. 
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2. Stage 1 


Behaviors salient to each sample were elicited from 26 salesmen and 10 
instructors. Each completed a questionnaire asking him to “list the major 
duties performed by an (insurance agent) (college instructor).” A panel of 
judges then combined the responses and assigned a category name to the 
combined responses. These names for each category comprised the behaviors 
used in the following stages. 


3. Stage 2 


Expectancy-evaluation theory states that the attitude toward a behavior 
is, in part, a function of the expectancy that performance of the behavior will 
result in a set of outcomes, In stage 2 these outcomes were obtained from Ss 
within each sample. It was necessary to elicit these outcomes from the sample 
involved because the outcomes must exist in the cognitive structure sur- 
rounding the attitude toward the behavior; i. e., they must be “salient” to 
the behavior. [See Fishbein (5) and Rosenberg (12) for a complete dis- 
cussion of this point. ] 

To obtain the outcomes, 17 salesmen and 13 instructors were given a set 
of punched cards with the behavior typed across the top. Each S then was 
asked to write on the card what he believed the outcome of performing the 
particular behavior would be. For example, each instructor completed the 
statement “Publishing material I have authored results in . . . .” The re- 


sponses were combined as in stage 1. The behaviors and their corresponding 
outcomes are listed in the Appendix, 


4. Stage 3 


m outcomes found in stage 2 were next treated as attitude objects in 
e к T Because an attitude toward an object is, in part, a function 
of a set y cy that attainment of the object will result in the attainment 
of a set of outcomes, the outcomes salient to these attitude objects were elic- 
ited. Twenty salesmen and 10 instructors completed statements at the top of 
punched cards in a procedure similar to that described above. For example, 
each salesman responded to the statement “Insurance sales result in . . . -” 


5. Stage 4 


Mh and expectancies were measured here. A seven point instrument 
Ho rom the A portion of Fishbein and Raven's AB Scale (7), itself 
adapted from the Semantic Differential, comprised the measure of attitude 
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(4, and ap). Three scales were used with each attitude object. The three sets 
of dichotomous adjectives placed at the ends of the scales included good-bad, 
wise-foolish, and beneficial-harmful, with the middle adjectives reversed. The 
scales were scored on a +3 (good, wise, beneficial) to —3 (bad, foolish, 


| harmful) continuum, with the center scale taking a value of zero. Scores on 


the three scales were summed to arrive at an attitude score for each attitude 
object. 

Expectancy measures were obtained with the B part of the Fishbein and 
Raven AB Scale. Three scales were used to measure each expectancy rela- 
tionship. The dichotomous adjectives placed at the end of the scales included 
likely-unlikely, probable-improbable, and true-false, with the middle adjec- 
tives reversed. These scales were scored on a 0 to 6 basis with the 6 value 
assigned to the likely, probable, and true ends of the scales. The scores on 
the three scales were summed to obtain a measure of expectancy for each 
expectancy relationship. 

Questionnaires containing these scales were administered to 510 insurance 
salesmen and 98 faculty members. Three hundred sixty-three usable responses 
were obtained from the salesmen, and 88 from the instructors. The remaining 
questionnaires were incomplete. 


C. RESULTS 


The product-moment correlation coefficients computed between indepen- 
dent measures of attitude and measures computed with each of the four atti- 
tude models for all the attitude objects are found in Table 1. Attitudes were 
computed with the Mult-sum model in column 1, the Vector model in col- 
umn 2, the Sum-mult model in column 3, and the Sum-sum model in column 4. 

As can be seen, for the salesmen all but six correlations are significant 
(P < .025) with 34 of the 44 rs significant at the .001 level. The first hypoth- 
esis is therefore supported. An expectancy-evaluation attitude model can be 
utilized to estimate independent measures of job-relevant attitudes. 

To test the second hypothesis, first the mean correlation coefficients for 
each attitude model were computed over the attitude objects for each 
sample, For the salesmen, Table 1 shows that the largest mean 7, .312, 
occurs for the Mult-sum model. The Vector model achieves the second high- 
est mean r of .277, while the Sum-mult and the Sum-sum models attain mean 
rs of .268 and .249, respectively. For the faculty, the largest mean value, .516, 
occurs with the Mult-sum model also. Unlike the salesmen, however, the 
Vector model produces the lowest mean 7, ‘483. The mean rs of the Sum-mult 
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and Sum-sum models, .507 and .501, respectively, fall between these two 

extremes. This, therefore, tends to establish the superiority of the Mult-sum 

model over the other three in estimating independent measures of attitude. 
Next, a comparison of the magnitudes of the correlation coefficients in 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DIRECT MEASURES OF ATTITUDE AND INDIRECT 
Measures COMPUTED WITH Four ATTITUDE MODELS? 


Attitude object Mult-sum Vector Sum-mult Sum-sum 
Insurance salesmen 

Asking for a referred lead 429 .350*** .297*** .355*** 
Asking a prospect to buy 

insurance in a selling interview .124* 993 .090 2103 
Telephoning a prospect to 

arrange for a selling interview .467*** .421*** .340*** .406*** 
Insurance sales .405*** .353*** .398*** .386%%% 
А refusal to buy а policy 

{тот me .172*** .303*** .152** .178*** 
More income .302*** 34 2449 .235*** 
Referred leads .384*** .362*** .383*** 74k 
A refusal to provide me with 

referred. leads .154** .227*** .201*** 088 
А refusal to grant me a selling 

interview .310*** A8peek .325*** 036 
A selling interview .308*** 086 177*** .146** 
Saving time .336*** .400*** .313*** .383*** 

Mean r 312 277 .268 249 


College faculty 
Publishing material I have 


authored .505*** жж» жж жж 
бы кыл їп ту агеа 440 501 478 
ot specialization kkk * Kok 
bis courses at 546 .562*** 572*** -580* 
college name) 526*** 501*** жж 528 
Counseling and advising students — 446*** . 531 528 
hoc EOE Rev lot е SPERM 336** 364%** 
Knowledge in my area жак 
Being à more informed and 515 .427*** .511*** .473*** 
AE 529*+** .540*** .527*** .558*** 
б kkk 
E Uc Students understand 2 ёз SEU ан 
е subject matter 642 kkk жж 
ge aie f їр seno Sez 
ТӨШЕ duties which I $ > 3 
consider а waste of ti 
More knowledge and a beer — 70 S32tt* aspe дж 
павее of my area 
of specialization 
An academically sound program TOME Aq peek 4523 465*** 
Миа E: 350*** T2 Spec ,589*** 
Su 516 483 1507 501 
4 See Introduction for formi 713 
* p < 025. Ma 
** p< 005. 


E $« 001. 
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Table 1 for each attitude object indicates that for 14 of the 23 attitude 
‘objects the Mult-sum model results in the largest rs. That is, the correlations 
'computed with the Mult-sum model are larger than those computed with the 
other models for these 14 attitude objects. 
To determine whether these correlation coefficients are significantly higher 
than those computed with the other three models, ¢ values were computed 
between the rs for the 14 attitude objects. As seen in Table 2, 10 of the 21 £ 
_ values for the salesman sample are significant (p < .05). For the instructors, 
however, only five of the 21 £ values are significant ($ « .05). 
For four of the remaining attitude objects, the Vector model results in the 
“largest correlations. As Table 3 indicates, nine of the 12 ¢ values are signifi- 
cant (p < .05). 

The Sum-mult model provides the largest correlations for two more atti- 
tude objects. Table 4 lists these and indicates that only two of the six ¢ 
_ values are significant (p < .01). 


TABLE 2 
t VALUES FOR THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 8 COMPUTED 
WITH THE MULT-SUM MODEL COMPARED TO 7S COMPUTED WITH THE 
VECTOR, THE SUM-MULT, AND THE Sum-Sum МОорьг5* 


Mult-sum Mult-sum Mult-sum 
vs. vs. vs. 
Attitude object Vector Sum-mult Sum-sum 


Insurance salesmen 


Asking Íor a referred lead 1.832 3.932 2.036* 
Asking a prospect to buy insurance 
En E selling interview .656 .956 544 
elephoning a prospect to arrange 
for a selling paene 1.828 5.616*** 2.882** 
Insurance sales 2.262* 1.877 1592 
More income 1.856 4.812*** 2.165%* 
Referred leads -703 e ДО 
A selling interview saspe 2.898** du 
College faculty 
Publishing material I have authored 1.356 427 972 
Counseling and advising students 1.313 1445 1422 
Contributing to the body of 
knowledge in my area 2.246* 556 1892 
A promotion 1.826 yos 1010 
Helping the students understand 
the subject matter 3.541*** E dom 
A feeling of satisfaction 2451* 1.682 1.537 
More knowledge and a better 
understanding of my area of 
specialization 1.031 2461* 581 
А See Introduction for formulas. 
a ?« 05 
$< 01 
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TABLE 3 
t VALUES FOR THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN rs COMPUTED 
WITH THE VECTOR MODEL COMPARED TO rs COMPUTED WITH THE 
Murr-SuM, THE SUM-Murr, AND THE SUM-SUM MODELS® 


Vector Vector Vector 
vs. vs. vs. 
Attitude object Mult-sum Sum-mult Sum-sum 
Insurance salesmen 
A refusal to buy a policy from me 2.183* 2.226* 4.4949 
A refusal to provide me with 
referred leads 1.660 .607 3.052006 
Saving time 2.291* 3.282** 1.541 
College faculty 
Performing duties which I consider 
a waste of time 2.773** 2.324* 2.720** 
a See Introduction for formulas, 
жр 05; 
жр. 
+*+ b <00 


For the remaining attitude objects the Sum-sum model results in the largest 
correlations, As Table 5 indicates, the r for this model is significantly larger 
than the others in only one instance. Thus only one of the nine ¢ values is 
significant (5 « .05). 

In support of the second hypothesis, therefore, the Mult-sum and' Vector 
models account for a larger amount of variance in the independent measures 
of attitude than the other models, Many of the differences between correlation 
coefficients achieved with these two models are significant. 


D. Discussion 

Both the insurance salesman and college faculty studies establish the value 

of an expectancy-evaluation attitude model in estimating independent mea- 

Sures of job-relevant attitudes. The correlation coefficients computed between 

independent measures of attitude and measures computed with each of the 

four types of expectancy-evaluation model were generally highly significant. 

bu cach of these four expectancy-evaluation models was examined indi- 

vidually, the Vector model was found to explain the largest variance in inde- 

pendent measures of attitude for three attitude objects in the insurance sales- 
AM ho but for only one in the college faculty study. Since it performed 
well ue former Study but poorly in the latter, additional research should 
further Investigate the ability of the Vector model to estimate job-relevant 
puts. The atheoretical Sum-sum model explained the largest amount of 
variance for three attitude objects in the college faculty study but for the 
least amount of variance for all attitude objects in the insurance salesman 
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TABLE 4 
t VALUES FOR THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN rs COMPUTED 
WITH THE SUM-MULT MODEL COMPARED TO rs COMPUTED WITH THE 
Mutt-Sum, THE VECTOR, AND THE SUM-SuM Mopets® 


Sum-mult Sum-mult Sum-mult 
vs. vs. vs. 
Attitude object Mult-sum Vector Sum-sum 


Insurance salesmen 
A refusal to grant me a selling 
interview 472 2.590* 4.917** 
College faculty 
Teaching courses at 
(college name) 1.225 .779 .138 


* See Introduction for formulas. 
* p< 01. 
** p < 001. 


study. The Sum-mult model performed poorly in both studies, explaining the 
largest amount of variance for only one attitude object in each. The evidence 
presented here, therefore, points to Fishbein's Mult-sum model as holding the 
Breatest promise for the estimation of job-relevant attitudes. The results of 
both the insurance salesman and college faculty studies indicate that, for the 
majority of attitude objects, the largest amount of variance in independent 
measures of attitude was explained by estimates computed with the Mult-sum 
model, 

These findings possess particular importance for the research efforts at- 
tempting to predict work behavior. These efforts have taken at least two 
lorms. First, a number of researchers have tried to establish a relationship 
between job satisfaction and work behavior. On the assumption that job satis- 


TABLE 5 
t VALUES FOR THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN rs COMPUTED 
WITH THE Suw-Suw MODEL COMPARED TO rs COMPUTED WITH THE 
Mutt-Sum, THE VECTOR, AND THE SUM-MULT Mopets* 


Sum-sum Sum-sum Sum-sum 
zs vs. vs. 
Attitude object Mult-sum Vector Sum-mult 
College faculty 
onducting research in my area of 
Specialization 1577 1447 414 
eing a more informed and effective 
NS ткн 1341 1.001 1.615 
n academically sound program for 
each student PS 1.767 1.122 2.392* 


ү See Introduction for formulas. 
>< 05. 
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faction can be defined as an attitude toward some aspect of the job, it seems 
appropriate to utilize attitude theory to investigate the relationship. The 
findings here suggest that expectancy-evaluation attitude theory, in general, 
and the Mult-sum model, specifically, have value in estimating the attitudes 
used to predict behavior. Second, recent efforts using expectancies (instru- 
mentalities) and evaluations (values, valences) have been used to predict 
behavioral variables. This research combines the expectancies that perfor- 
mance of a behavior will result in outcomes with the evaluations of these 
outcomes to predict measures of job relevant behavior. [For a review of this 
research see Heneman and Schwab (9) and Mitchell and Biglan (11).] By 
placing the predictor variables in an attitudinal context, the present research 


suggests that a Mult-sum model be used to combine the expectancies and 
evaluations. 


APPENDIX: BEHAVIORS AND SALIENT OUTCOMES 
A. INSURANCE SALESMEN 


Asking for a referred lead: Insurance sales, referred leads, a refusal to pro- 
vide me with referred leads, more income. 

Asking a prospect to buy insurance in a selling interview: Insurance sales, 
a refusal to buy a policy from me, more income, referred leads. 

Telephoning a prospect to arrange for a selling interview: A refusal to 


grant me a selling interview, a selling interview, saving time, insurance sales, 
referred leads, more income. 


B. COLLEGE FACULTY 


Teaching courses at (college name): A feeling of satisfaction, helping 
students understand the subject matter. 
M" 6 and advising students: An academically sound program for each 
, performing duties which I i i ing of 
Bero consider a waste of time, a feeling 
d E material I have authored: A feeling of satisfaction, a promotion, 
T ril m to the body of knowledge in my area, more prestige. 
| от eed research in my area of Specialization: Publishing material T 
ave authored, more knowledge and a better understanding of my area of 


Mee о a feeling of satisfaction, being a more informed and effective 
acher. 
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SUCCESS, FAILURE, AND SELF-OTHER ORIENTATIONS* 


The University of Calgary 


P. S. Fry? 


SUMMARY 


The experiment investigated the effects of success and failure experiences 
on Ss' subsequent ratings in a symbols task measure designed to examine 
perceptions of self-other orientations. Sixty male and female adolescents 


_ were assigned to success, failure, or control experiences on three achievement 


es 


tasks ostensibly testing intellectual ability. Posttest minus pretest changes 


| were assessed on variables of self-esteem, social interest, egocentricity, power, 


and individuation as measured in the symbols tasks, and analyses of vari- 


_ ance results were examined for differences among Ss in the success, failure, 


and control conditions. As hypothesized, Ss in the success condition made 


— significantly more positive changes in self-perceptions of esteem, social in- 


terest, and power relative to failure and control Ss. Implications of the find- 
ings were discussed for social psychologists and clinicians interested in per- 


sonality assessment and social functioning. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Mischel, Ebbesen, and Zeiss (14) developed a paradigm to investigate the 
influence of success and failure experiences on subsequent selective attention 


to information about the self. College students were assigned to success, 


failure, or control experiences on an achievement task and subsequently re- 
quired to attend to their assets or limitations. Successful Ss attended more to 


_ their personality assets and less to their liabilities than did Ss who failed or 


had a control experience. Evidence reviewed by Mischel (13) points to the 


likelihood that the influence of situational factors is important for the change 


in many behaviors and self-perceptions which have hitherto been regarded 


_ aS constant dispositions in individuals. Mischel et al. (14) observed that 
_ Selective attention to information about the self was significantly influenced 


by prior success-failure experiences. 
The questions of intimate social space and the adolescent’s perceptions of 


тне " 
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self-other orientations are concepts believed to be fundamental aspects of 
personality serving both as mediators in the assimilation of experience and 
as important aids in accommodation to the environment (3, 12, 15). As 
suggested by Argyle (1) and Hallowell (4), the adolescents' social schemata 
and their interpretation of experience within this framework are heavily in- 
fluenced by patterns of social relations and common perceptions about them 
in the environment. Thus, social expectancies related to success, failure, 
power, and esteem are believed to be assimilated by the adolescent into his 
self-concept. 

Traditionally, the psychological literature reporting changes in self-other 
perceptions is derived from studies examining developmental changes in self- 
concept (e. g., 11), changes evolving from family experiences (e. g., 17), 
and transcultural experiences (e. g., 5). However, an understanding of the 
situational variables, such as success and failure, which may influence self- 
perceptions has been an especially pervasive but thus far neglected feature 
of investigations, Thus, the specific purpose in the present study was to as- 
sess by means of a nonverbal method the immediate influence of success 
and failure experiences in tasks of intellectual ability on the adolescent’s 
perceptions of self-other relationships. The study is based upon two assump- 
tions: (а) Success and failure experiences have affective components that 
create contrasting social experiences and correspondingly modify some per- 
sonal-social dispositional traits commonly held to be constant and stable (2, 
6, 14): (5) Self-social concepts are derived largely from the individual's 
perceptions of dimensions such as power, value, and status, and evaluative 
feedback regarding intellectual ability will produce corresponding changes 
in perceptions of power, value, and status (1, 4). Consistent with recent 
theorizing and research (e. g., 14), it was hypothesized that Ss who experi- 
enced success in tasks of intellectual ability would make more positive gains 
1 self-scores of esteem, Social interest, egocentricity, power, and individua- 
iu M 1t Мн hypothesized that. Ss who experienced failure in 

te ectual ability would show significant decrease in self-scores of 
esteem, social interest, egocentricity, power, and individuation. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Ss were 60 high school seniors (30 males and 30 females) between thẹ 


us of 16 and 17 (X = 16.1) who were planning to enter the university the 
ollowing year. Ss were selected from volunteers from two community. asso- 
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ciations which were selected partly on practical grounds but were thought 
to be typical of middle class suburbia. They were randomly assigned in equal 
numbers to each of the three conditions. Ss did not know the precise nature 
of the experiment at the time they volunteered, but were informed generally 
that the study had two independent parts: (a) a Ph.D. student was develop- 
ing a symbols test for his thesis, and (6) an E wanted to test Ss on some 
tasks of intellectual and psychomotor ability. Ss were informed that 25 test 
was quite unrelated to that of the graduate student. 


2. Procedure 


a. Self-Social Symbols Tasks. A graduate student confederate (C) ad- 
ministered the Self-Social Symbols Tasks (9, 10) to all Ss and used stan- 
dard manual instructions designed to elicit natural responses. The Self-Social 
Symbol Tasks measure is a nonverbal test of self-other relationships in which 
the S selects, arranges, or produces the symbols to represent the self usually 
in relation to symbols representing others. From these arrangements, certain 
aspects of the person’s conception of himself in regard to others are inferred. 
It is assumed that the patterns seen in the symbolic arrangements represent 
relations with the person's life space. 

In the present study attention was focused on five out of the possible 11 
dimensions of the self described in the test. The five components were se- 
lected as most desirable in a preliminary study conducted on a sample of 30 
adolescents similar in background to the experimental Ss. Each S read over 
extensive descriptions of the 11 dimensions represented in the Self-Social 
Symbols Tasks and was instructed to select the component that was most 
significant to him or her. The component selected was then removed from 
the list, and S was instructed to choose from the remaining 10 the dimension 
that was most significant. This procedure was repeated until all 11 compo- 
nents had been ranked. The five components that received the highest me- 
dian preference ranks in the group were as follows: (a) Esteem, relative to 
selected groups of other persons. Self-esteem is defined as the value or im- 
Portance attributed to the self in comparison with others. (5) Social inter- 
est, relative to a group of others, such as “parents,” “teachers,” and “friends,” 
is defined as the degree to which a person conceives of himself as a part of 
a group of others as opposed to a concept of self as separated from the 
group. (c) Power of self in relation to authority figures is seen to be a con- 
ception of self as superior, inferior, or equal to such other authority persons 
as father, principal. (d) Egocentricity relative to a friend, for example, is 
seen to reflect the focusing of attention on the self, as opposed to the other, 
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that is an inward rather than an outward orientation. (e) Individuation is 
defined as the degree to which the individual differentiates himself from his 
peers. The extremes of this dimension are considered to be “like” and “dif- 
ferent" from others. While a more extended presentation of the theoretical 
and operational rationale regarding these components and evidence support- 
ing reliability and validity are presented elsewhere (5, 8, 9, 10, 11), it is 
important to note that obtained scores have been found to be independent 
of ТО and largely independent of one another. 


b. Success-failure experiences. "Three experimental sessions providing 
success-failure experiences were conducted 10 minutes apart. A similar suc- 
cess-failure paradigm was used previously (2, 6, 14) to study the relation- 
ship between success and failure and certain behaviors viewed to be constant 
dispositions. However, the competency based success and failure experiences 
had not been used previously in the particular combination employed in the 
present study. Paralleling procedures used in recent research (е. g., 6), E 
told Ss that the purpose of the experimental activity was to examine the 
relationship between adolescents’ personality orientations and their abilities 
and skills in certain intellectual and psychomotor tasks. They were told that 
5s who scored very high or very low on the first task would be asked to re- 
turn for the second and third task to see whether they could improve their 
Scores on each subsequent task: (a) In the first experimental task, a per- 
ceptual motor skill test adapted from Isen (6) was used. This task was a 
face-valid measure of perceptual motor skill, such as setting the right and 
ir eis is ional line of a Muller-Lyer Illusion figure equal and Кеер- 
PE pursuit rotor. (b) The second experimental task required 

€ the Stroop Color and Word Test (7) which has been frequently 

used to test ability to select and Screen stimuli. This test requires the 5 to 
б: ome complex color and word discriminations. (c) In the third task, 
recall-recognition test of attention Was used. S was required to recall a 


series of analogies (related to the humanities and sciences) which were pro- 
jected on a screen for one minute. 


At the beginning of the experimental tasks, Ss in the success, failure, and 
control groups received instructions about the tasks. Ss in the kontrol group 
heard E's standard instructions but were later told they would not be asked 
to solve any tasks, Instead, control Ss were urged to stay around, inspect 
the materials, ask questions, if they had any, and make written comments 
about the usefulness of the materials. After each task $ received feedback 
with regard to his/her performance, and E generated a success or failure ex- 
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perience corresponding to the experimental condition to which S was as- 
signed. In the success condition, E said: “Well, I’m happy to tell you that 
you did extremely well on this task, way above the average; and you're 
even in the range where I would like you to return for a second task in 
which you may be able to prove yourself again. I’ll return in a few minutes 
and set up a time for the next task.” In the failure condition, E said: “I’m 
afraid you did quite poorly on the test and your score is much below the 
average. However, I'd like you to return for another task in which you may 
be able to prove yourself again. 1211 return in a few minutes and set up а 
time for the next task." Unknown to Ss, individuals in the success condition 
were given relatively easier aspects of the experimental tasks than those in 
the failure condition. This procedure ensured that subjective feelings of 
performance on the test would not be discrepant with the manipulated feed- 
back. 

c. Posttesting. After the three tasks were completed and the success or 
failure inducing feedback was given to the S, the graduate student C set the 
Stage for the posttesting on the Self-Social Symbols Tasks. C approached 
the $ and said: “You’ve been very helpful in my dissertation work by taking 
the symbols test I’m developing. I would appreciate it very much if you 
would take the test once again while you are waiting for Dr. to re- 
turn. Unfortunately, I had to discard the results of the test you took this 
Morning because I forgot to time you. Do you mind taking it again for me? 
Tam extremely sorry to ask you this at the end of a long day.” 

d. Debriefing. After the posttest administration of the Self-Social Sym- 
bols Task measure, E invited Ss individually to express their feelings toward 
the experiment in general and toward E on a four-point scale from 1 = liked 
a lot to 4 = disliked a lot. Ss were also asked to specify what they thought 
Was the purpose of the study. E debriefed Ss and explained in detail the ex- 
perimental manipulation and real purpose of the experiment. Care was 
laken to ensure that Ss understood that they had not actually failed or done 
poorly, 

*. Analysis of the data. The data of main interest consisted of the ef- 
fects of success, failure, and control conditions on each of the five selected 
Variables of the self-social orientation test. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Means and standard deviations for the pretest and posttest measures were 
‘xamined for the following variables of the Self-Social Symbols measure: 
esteem, social interest, egocentricity, power, and individuation. A summary 
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of the results is provided in Table 1 and shows significant effects for all five 
variables. 

A 3 X2 2 analyses of variance was done on each dependent variable, 
with the three factors being treatment conditions, pre-post ratings, and sex. 
A significant main effect of success treatment on esteem, egocentricity, and 
individuation [F(3, 57) = 6.23, р < .01; F(3, 57) = 4.32, р < .05; and 
F(3, 57) = 5.61, p « .05, respectively] was obtained, indicating that suc- 
cess treatment affected change scores significantly. A contrast to test this 
comparison was also examined for the effect of failure treatment. A signifi- 
cant main effect [F(3, 57) = 6.14, p < .01] was obtained for the failure 
condition and resulted from the fact that failure Ss showed a significant de- 
cline in self-perceptions of esteem (p < .01), power (р < .01), and social 
interest (û < .05) relative to success and control Ss. The analysis of vari- 
ance results showed no significant interactions between evaluative feedback 
conditions and sex on any of the variables. The results supported the hy- 
pothesis regarding the change in self-other orientation scores following suc- 
cess and failure experiences. 

A nonorthogonal comparison guided by theoretical considerations (16) 
indicated that Ss exposed to failure experiences tended to dislike the experi- 
ment, as a whole, significantly more than Ss exposed to success experiences 
[F(1, 58) = 4.82, р < 105]. Only two out of 60 Ss suspected. the real pur- 
pose of the study, showing that the experimental manipulation had been 
quite successful. 

The general issue of how information regarding one's performance is at- 
tended to, processed, and incorporated into self-perception is clearly a sig- 
nificant one for psychologists and personality theorists. The findings suggest 
hu gor шы heightened self-perceptions of esteem and individua- 
A ure experiences lowered self-perceptions of power and social 
interest. The reduction in perception of power and social interest in failure 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SELF-SOCIAL Scores IN Success, FAILURE AND CONTROL CONDITIONS 
! Success Failur 
e Control 

Variables Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest 
Esteem 16.3 

Social interest 31 M 161 104 M Ei 
Egocentricity 24 5,6 28 22 32 p 
Power — 167 17.6 171 пл 16.6 171 
Individuation 42 84 46 21 45 4.9 


Note: N — 20 in each group. 


ч; 
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Ss may partly explain why they disliked the experiment as a whole more 
than did success Ss. The simplest explanation assumes that the success or 
failure experience led to a kind of feeling “good” or “bad” that was trans- 
lated into positive or negative perceptions of the self in relation to others. 
The finding that even fleeting success and failure experiences can alter the 
individual's perception of self and others suggests to psychologists that per- 
sonality scales, tests, and projective techniques assessing self-other orienta- 
tion styles are highly sensitive to even minor situational and affective factors, 
and results should be interpreted always as being tentative and flexible. 
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USE AND RECALL OF POSITIVELY AND 
NEGATIVELY VALENCED ADJECTIVES 
IN IMPRESSION FORMATION* 


University of Northern Iowa 


James Marc Jones 


SUMMARY 


In a conventional impression formation paradigm, five sets of descriptions 
of an anonymous person were developed with use of adjectives selected from 
positive and negative extremes of Anderson’s list of personality trait words. 
Effects of sex of S, proportions of the descriptions that were consistent, and 
valence (positive or negative evaluative sign) of the words listed by Ss were 
studied in a 2 X 4 X 2 factorial design using 176 Ss (88 of each sex). Fol- 
lowing the descriptions and a brief interpolated activity, Ss were asked to 
recall the exact descriptive words included in the original description. Both 
Words correctly recalled and words listed, independent of correctness, were 
employed as dependent measures, Predictions of a positivity bias for words 
listed (i. e., more positive adjectives listed than negative) were supported 
for the measure not requiring correct recall (p < .01). Also not considering 
Word correctness, females produced more positive or fewer negative adjec- 
tives than males (p < .05). No similar effects were found for accurate recall. 
Results were related to the frequently observed phenomenon of negative 
salience effects, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Commencing with the early work of Asch (4) and more recently in the 
numerous studies of Anderson (1, 2, 3), one of the psychological processes 
and tasks receiving extensive attention is the area of impression formation. 
Researchers have commonly employed a paradigm that presents Ss with 
brief adjective descriptions of a target individual and checks for the amount 
that an S likes the target as a function of various aspects of the description 
(cf. 1). One of the parameters influencing impression formation that has re- 
ceived recent attention has been the valence (positive or negative evaluative 
Sign) of the descriptors employed (7, 9, 10, 18). It has been consistently 


تج 
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demonstrated that negative descriptive adjectives are apparently more salient 
in impression formation than positively valenced descriptors of the same in- 
tensity or polarity (i. e., distance from a neutral point). The focus of the 
present research was upon differing effects of positive and negative adjective 
descriptions in an impression formation situation. The specific intention was 
to illuminate some possible underlying explanations for negative salience 
effects. 


The relatively greater importance of negatively valenced information, of 
negative sets or negative attitudes, and of cost emphasis instead of reward 
emphasis are all phenomena that have received attention for a number of 
years. Moscovici (17) in a review of attitude research noted the relatively 
greater consistency and stability of attitudes of negative valence in com- 
parison with equivalent positive sets. Other researchers (13, 14, 19, 20) have 
stressed possible differences between positive and negative attitudes or sets, 
and Jordan (15) explicitly noted that liking and disliking were not sym- 
metrical phenomena. Although this asymmetry has been noted many times, 
attempts to explain it have not yet yielded one comprehensive theory that 
can incorporate all of the data. Jones and Davis (12) have attempted to 
explain the negative salience effect by suggesting that negative information 
stands out from a generally positive perceptual field because it is less fre- 
quently encountered in descriptions. This “frequency explanation” would 
thus suggest that because negative information stands out from the norm 
of a field of positive data, the negative data represent more information for 


Ss. Thus, the negative data are more useful in attitude formation or im- 
pression formation. 


Kanouse and Hanson (16) haye attempted to explain a broader range of 
negative salience phenomena by invoking several theoretical possibilities to 
explain phenomena varying from Jordan’s comments on liking (15), through 
research on impression formation (18), to Ss’ more intense focus on costs 
than rewards. A variety of such possible explanations will be considered in 
the Discussion section of this paper. | 

Another line of research of definite interest and importance for the pres- | 
ent study is what is referred to as the “Pollyanna Hypothesis" investigated | 
by Boucher and Osgood (5). They maintain that Ss tend to see the world 
ina basically Positive light and that their perception and conversation re 

flects this fact. This “Pollyanna Hypothesis” is felt by Boucher and Osgood 
to be an adequate explanation for the observed fact that positively evaluated 
words occur more frequently in a language than do negative words. An a | 


| 


| 
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ternative explanation for this positivity bias comes from Zajonc's (21) re- 
search demonstrating that frequency of exposure increases liking or the ex- 
tent of positive evaluation by Ss. Regardless of the merits of these competing 
explanations for the numerical predominance of positive words, it is possible 
to interpret the results as indirectly supportive of Jones and Davis's norma- 
tive or frequency of occurrence explanation for at least some of the negative 
salience effects. This follows from the view that if Ss see the world in a 
basically positive light (Pollyanna effect) and/or encounter positive data 
more frequently, then departures from this positive information (such as 
negative evaluations) would provide relatively more meaningful data for 
judgments than would positive information. 

The present research relates to the general phenomenon of negative sa- 
lience with particular focus on negative salience in an impression formation 
situation. Two points of interest have been (a) possible differences between 
recall (i. e., accurate reproduction) of adjective descriptors of positive and 
negative valence and (5) the valences of the total set of adjectives produced 
under recall instructions (regardless of the accuracy of the adjectives). Re- 
cent work (11) has demonstrated differences in recall of positive and nega- 
tive information among different categories of schizophrenics, and Feather 
(8) has shown differences in recall of balanced and unbalanced attitudinal 
Structures. Regarding the accuracy of recall, it should be recognized that 
the valence of the set of descriptors Ss use in making impression ratings is 
of interest regardless of its accuracy. Considering Boucher and Osgood's re- 
Search on the Pollyanna effect, one might expect a systematic set to over- 
estimate the number of positive adjectives in a description regardless of the 
actual valence of the description provided to Ss in the impression formation 
paradigm. 

In the present study Ss were provided with brief adjective descriptions of 
an abstract target individual and after a short intervening task were re- 
quested to reproduce from memory the descriptive adjectives. If Ss show 
differential recall for adjectives of different valence, that fact might be par- 
tially an explanation for the usual negative salience effects. An alternative 
explanation that appeared to provide more promise, however, was to look at 
the total set of adjectives produced, disregarding the accuracy of the adjec- 
tives. One could plausibly argue that this latter set of adjectives is the set 
that Ss are actually using in forming impressions in the task and that the 
valence of this set is what should be considered when drawing conclusions. 
Th view of data on Pollyanna effects, it was expected that Ss would tend to 
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produce more positive adjective descriptors, disregarding accuracy (i. e., 
Pollyanna Hypothesis expanded to “memory”), than negative descriptors. 
In colloquial folk wisdom this is frequently expressed in the form of “if you 
can’t say something good about someone, don’t say anything at all.” The 
tests for and implications of these predictions are described below. 


B. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


Ss were 176 students (88 females and 88 males) who participated as one 
of the alternative course requirements in several introductory psychology 
courses. Ss participated eight to 10 at a time in a small laboratory setting. 
The experiment required 30-35 minutes after which 5s were debriefed. 


2. Procedure 


When Ss entered the laboratory, they were seated at one of two small ta- 
bles and were handed a dittoed booklet containing stimulus materials for a 
rather conventional impression formation task. The stimulus materials, of 
which there were five different sets for the different experimental groups, 
varied in how consistently positive or negative was the description of an 
anonymous individual, designated only as X. Ss were randomly assigned to 
one of the five conditions, with equal numbers of males and females in all 
conditions, 

The information for the impression formation task consisted of five sen- 
tences describing the anonymous individual, all sentences ostensibly being 
quotations from different people who supposedly “knew the person well and 
felt that they had good reasons for their opinions.” This format was 
chosen in order to render plausible descriptions that could vary from com- 
pletely consistent (either 100% positive or 100% negative) to those con- 
taining considerable disagreement in their descriptions of X. The five sen- 
xam contained a total of 12 descriptive adjectives applied to individual 
x s were told that the purpose of the study was to see how “people form 
Beta of other people based only on second hand descriptions.” Pre- 
kr s name was being kept confidential to protect all concerned. 
Nu. Bu E Dnon varying in favorability, positive and 
pru E e ese 12 highly negative adjectives were selected 
S ; derson s (2) list of personality-trait words for which 

ableness ratings are widely available. An attempt was made to select words 
of approximately equal polarity or intensity from the Anderson list, but 
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ing in valence. The 12 positive adjectives selected were as follows: 
incere, open-minded, reliable, kind, interesting, cheerful, reasonable, imagi- 
ative, enthusiastic, thoughtful, mature, and trustful. The 12 negative de- 
3 Sctiptors were as follows: unkind, insincere, spiteful, greedy, conceited, 
thoughtless, heartless, narrow-minded, selfish, underhanded, rude, and in- 
| sulting. These adjectives were combined to yield five different descriptions; 
` one group received all 12 adjectives of positive valence (i. e., a 100% con- 
sistent positive description) while a second group received an equally con- 
sistent negative description of X. The other three samples of Ss received de- 
Scriptions with either three out of 12 descriptors positive (25% positive/ 
15% negative), with six positive and six negative descriptive words, or fi- 
nally with nine positive and three negative descriptors (75% positive/25% 
negative). In subsequent analysis, the three groups who received mixed 
stimuli (i. e., containing both positive and negative adjectives) were each 


divided into two groups, those regarded as receiving x proportion positive 

adjectives and those regarded as receiving 100 — x proportion negative ad- 

jectives. When the stimulus materials were administered, twice as many Ss 

received each of the three mixed descriptions as did each of the two 10096 
Consistent descriptions. Thus when these groups of Ss were randomly divided 
into two classifications, the resulting eight groups (described below) had 
equal numbers of Ss. 

The following five sentences were used as the 25% positive condition and 
Provide an illustration of the common format employed, with only the ad- 
 Jectives varying across conditions. 
| "X is insincere and that’s the simple truth; X is a conceited, thoughtless 
Person.” 

_ “T can best describe X as selfish and underhanded.” 

"X has always been cheerful; it's been my experience that X is enthusias- 
f tic and imaginative." 

.— XK, in my opinion, is narrow-minded.” 

[ "I can honestly say that X is а spiteful, insulting person who is unkind." 
$ Ss were asked to read carefully the particular set of quotes they had re- 
-feived and to think about what sort of person was being described. They 

Were also told that they would be asked later about what they had read. 

_ As an unrelated interpolated activity between reading the descriptions and 
the Tecall tasks to follow, Ss were given instructions and allowed 15 minutes 
to Complete a pencil drawn “self-portrait.” The instructions emphasized that 
artistic ability or lack of it was not important, but they also stated, “Аз you 
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may already know, psychologists are able to learn a great deal about people 
by carefully interpreting sketches such as this." Similar *draw a figure" 
tasks (cf. 18) have in the past proved sufficiently involving without provid- 
ing the undesired verbal distractions. Naturally, some mild degree of em- 
barassment appeared to distract a few Ss, but all did appear to take the task 
quite seriously. 

In the third part of the study, Ss were asked to attempt to recall the exact 
descriptive phrases used in describing person X. The page requesting this 
information contained instructions and 15 blank lines on which Ss were to 
write the descriptive words they remembered, one word per line. Following 
these responses Ss were debriefed and dismissed. 


C. RESULTS 


Тһе principal dependent measure of interest was the number of adjectives 
produced on request, regardless of the accuracy of the reproduction. This 
focus followed from the view that the set of adjectives that Ss produce on 
request more nearly approximates the set involved in their impression for- 
mation than does the more limited set of accurately retained descriptors. 
Although this procedure is subject to some debate, it does appear to possess 
reasonable face validity. Naturally, there are response sets that influence $ 
responses other than either of these two information sets. 

_ With use of the above measure, data from the five experimental condi- 
tions were recombined and analyzed by means of a 2 X 4 X 2 factorial de- 
sign with sex of S, proportions of the description that were consistent (25%, 
3076, 7596, or 100%), and valence (positive or negative words examined) 
as independent classification variables, with each cell containing 11 Ss. The 
results of this analysis are presented as Table 1. As predicted from the 
writer's extrapolation from the Boucher and Osgood (5) research, the valence 


$ TABLE 1 
. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NUMBERS OF ADJECTIVES LISTED BY VALENCE, 
PROPORTION, AND SEX 


Source df MS 5 Du 
Valence (V) sa 
SRM A» пз и 
УхР | £ 7.18 455 205 
УХ s 1.85 108 = 
PXS 1 ur E - 
уи 3 2.54 ue = 

RES 160 171 eu BT 


CEE = -эюЮЕ—-э-ЄСў-Ө ттт чтчтчыччө ө э э + ўёё3ўҤўг чн 
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of the adjectives produced and examined in the analysis did have statistically 
significant effect (p < .01), with Ss producing more positive adjectives than 
negative adjectives. The sex variable was also statistically significant at less 
than the .05 level, with females giving more positive or fewer negative re- 
sponses. Both of these results are of theoretical interest. The third variable 
reaching statistical significance (p < .001) was the main effect of the pro- 
portion of consistent information and is only of trivial interest in that it 
simply demonstrated that if Ss are presented larger proportions of informa- 
tion of either valence, they will tend to produce increasingly larger numbers 
of adjectives of that valence. None of the interactions was significant. The 
mean numbers of adjectives listed by Ss in each “sex of 5 X proportion con- 
sistent X valence considered" combination are presented in Table 2. 

All of the above results were based on a consideration of actual adjectives 
listed, independent of their correctness. An additional analysis, again using 
a2 X 4 X 2 analysis of variance design, was performed with the number of 
correctly listed descriptors as the dependent variable. Again the classification 
factors of interest were the sex of S, proportions of the adjectives that were 
consistent, and the valence of the adjectives considered. The results of this 
analysis were in marked contrast to those above. In this analysis, the only 
Significant result was the effect of the proportion of consistent information 
presented to Ss (p < .001). This result simply showed that the number of 
adjectives correctly listed increased as the number available increased, an 
Obviously trivial result. None of the other main or interaction effects even 
approached significance. The F(3, 160) of 26.32 for this one main effect was 
the only significant finding and will be discussed further below. 


D. Discussion 


In consideration of the adjectives listed by Ss (independent of correct- 
hess), the valence results do support the writer's derivations from the 
Boucher and Osgood (5) Pollyanna Hypothesis. In the “memory” task Ss 
Produced significantly more positive adjectives than they did negative ad- 
Jectives, One implication of this finding is that regardless of the stimulus 
field provided for impression formation by Es, the perceptual field actually 
employed by Ss in judgments may be quite different and, from these results, 
apparently more positive than the field provided. This result should recom- 
mend some caution in interpretation of conventional impression formation 
Paradigms, especially if the description is relatively lengthy. 

Kanouse and Hanson (16) note that one possible explanation for nega- 
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TABLE 2 
Means AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF NUMBERS OF ADJECTIVES LISTED 
BY SEX, PROPORTION, AND VALENCE 


Proportion consistent 


25% 50% 75% 100% 
Valence Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Males 
Positive 1.55 .69 2.64 143 4.55 1.13 4.36 1.75 
Negative 1.36 67 2.36 .50 3.18 .98 427 1.90 
Females 
Positive 1,73 79 2.91 94 4.27 2.00 6.45 2.38 
Negative 1.36 .50 2.64 .67 3.55 1.04 4.73 2.20 


tive salience effects is that in terms of figure-ground relations the positive 
data (because they are so common) act as perceptual ground against which 
negative data stand out as figure. Similar to this figure-ground or frequency 
explanation is the theory postulated by Jones and Davis (12) which argues 
that positive evaluations are normatively more frequent than negative in- 
formation and therefore provide less salient information. Negative personal . 
characteristics, as departures from norms, are seen as more salient for in- 
dividual decisions bearing on social interactions. As noted in the introduc- 
tion, the positivity bias predicted and found in this experiment strongly 
supports the idea that negative data retained and acted on by Ss may be 
even less common than Es suppose and possibly even more important a de- 
parture from a generally positive field than previously thought. 

Another result of interest was the significant main effect for sex which 
demonstrated that females were generally more positive or less negative in 
their production of adjectives on the recall task. This result is similar to 
the findings for impression formation (18) in which females have shown 
generally more positive ratings (albeit as part of a complex interaction). 
Work on extreme response styles (6) has also shown related sex differences 
of definite interest. 

: One limitation of the present study was the relatively short time period 
MO before the recall task was presented to Ss. Past data (7, 18) have 
ee R S pras effects on liking ratings in impression for- 
bias u s m т time. It is unknown whether the positivity 
and dis RS present study would also vary across long time periods, 

mains for future research to determine. Since negative salience 
effects on liking ratings are so consistent, the present research did not con- 


sider them as a variable of direct interest i j 
, b pape 
both would provide valuable data. Bow 


| 
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In contrast to the above results, if considering accurate recall as a mea- 
sure of actual memory, we have the somewhat surprising result of no signifi- 
cant effects of any interest. This represents some contrast to Feather's (8) 
findings on the effects of balanced and unbalanced attitudinal structures on 
recall. It also contrasts with research (11) which showed differences in re- 
call of positive material for process and reactive schizophrenics, but not of 
negative material (a valence effect on memory). Kanouse and Hanson have 
noted that negative salience effects tend to be more prominent in situations 
that are real and tangible and disappear in some hypothetical situations. It 
is possible that the artificial nature of the impression formation paradigm 
does not involve the valence effects adequately. 

One final finding of particular interest was the lack of a significant inter- 
action between valence and the proportions of the adjectives that were con- 
sistently positive or negative. A significant valence by proportion interaction 
would have shown the importance of the immediate perceptual ground upon 
the perception of the perceptual figure represented by the valence, and no 
such effect was found. This result is somewhat surprising when it is consid- 
ered that the Jones and Davis theory is effectively a prediction of an inter- 
action between the dominant available valence in the perceptual field and 
the effect of a stimulus representing a contrast to that dominant valence. 
The present situation, which varied both valence and the proportions of that 
valence that were consistent in the stimulus field, found no significant in- 
teraction. The most plausible interpretation of this result is that Ss employ 
à much broader stimulus context than that presented in the experiment and 
therefore the interaction was not really appropriate, but the question does 
Merit further study. The present findings do definitely call for reconsider- 
ation and careful attention to Jordan’s (15) caveat regarding the asymmetry 
between liking and disliking. 
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CORRELATES AND IMPLICATIONS OF CONTINUED 
PARTICIPATION IN A LONGITUDINAL SURVEY: 


Naval Health Research Center 


RICHARD S. NORTON, RICHARD Е. Booty,’ AND EVELYN G. WEBSTER 


SuMMARY 

A three-level gradient of participation in a repeated-measures survey was 
established. Comparisons were made to determine whether degree of partici- 
pation was related to aptitude, prior schooling experiences, arrest history, 
personality characteristics, and survey responses of 784 enlisted men and 
women students at the Naval School of Health Sciences, San Diego. Ss who 
responded to all three administrations of the survey instrument had higher 
General Classification Test (verbal aptitude) and Arithmetic Reasoning Test 
(arithmetic aptitude) scores, had completed more years of schooling with 
fewer suspensions or expulsions from school, and had higher social conform- 
ity scores on the Comrey Personality Scales than Ss who did not continue 
participating. Responses to successive administrations of the Work Environ- 
ment Scale (WES) were related to the degree of participation on two of the 
10 subscales, but the differences, while statistically significant, were of little 
practical importance. Overall, the individual difference variables found to be 
related to continued participation in a repeated-measures survey were similar 
to variables reported previously to be related to volunteering at the outset 
of an experiment or survey. Furthermore, in survey research projects using 
Measures like the WES, devolunteering does not appear to bias survey out- 
Comes significantly. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Psychological research has relied extensively on the volunteer S for much 
of its research data (12). For this reason, an increasing amount of attention 
15 being directed toward studies of volunteering behavior and its correlates. 


In a review of existing research, Rosenthal and Rosnow (10) concluded that 
P s Received in the Editorial Office on February 10, 1976, and published immediately at 
tovincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
D he views presented in this paper are those of the authors. No endorsement by the 
“partment of the Navy has been given or should be inferred. 
Currently attending Utah State University in Logan, Utah. 
Orrespondence about this article should be directed to the second author at the 
Address shown at the end. 
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volunteering to participate in psychological research may be related to such 
situational variables as the intensity of the investigator's plea for volunteers 
or the general interest value of the survey topic. Individual difference vari- 
ables, such as educational level, academic aptitude, and need for social ap- 
proval, may also be related to volunteering behavior. Recently, however, the 
implications of these findings have been challenged (4). One outcome of this 
debate (11) has been the recognition that additional empirical data are 
needed before the effects of volunteering behavior on research results can be 
properly assessed. In addition, most studies included in the literature on the 
volunteer $ have focused on factors associated with the initial choice of a 
potential S to participate at the outset of an experiment or survey. Very 
little attention has been given in this literature to devolunteering behavior, 
and its correlates, during longitudinal experiments or surveys. 

One setting in which longitudinal research is routinely conducted is the 
military services. Much of this research relies upon the continued voluntary 
participation of Ss. Unfortunately, a percentage of the Ss who initially choose 
to participate in such longitudinal studies drop out during subsequent stages 
of the research. Estimates of this percentage are currently unavailable. Two 
questions that arise as a consequence of these losses, however, pertain to the 
characteristics of the devolunteers, as compared with Ss who continue to 
participate, and the extent to which the representativeness of research data 
for the target population is reduced by devolunteering. 

f The purpose of this study was to investigate the correlates and implica- 
tions of devolunteering during a longitudinal, repeated-measures survey which 
was conducted in a paramedical training program. The survey was conducted 
€ of a larger research project designed to improve the selection and 
utilization of Navy Hospital Corpsmen. The questions considered in the 
жее Lo i Pr (a) Are individual differences (personality, 
айша Ел " е Кызы related to continued participation in а 
at ше О КОА 0: ri b. available survey responses of persons who, 
to partie v агаа unteer differ from those of Ss who continue 

ures research? 


B. METHOD 


1. Sample 

The sample used in this study 
students at the School of Health 
between February and August of 
the 14-week course without inter: 


consisted of 784 enlisted men and women 
Sciences, San Diego, who began training 
1973. Only those students who completed 
ruption (some students were set back in 
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training but eventually graduated) were included in this study. This insured 
that all students in the sample had an equal opportunity to devolunteer. ' 


^ 2. Measures 


Тһе measures employed in this study to assess individual differences were 
а background information questionnaire, the Comrey Personality Scales, and 
two Navy aptitude tests. The background information questionnaire (BI) 
sists of items assessing such background characteristics as years of school- 
completed, number of expulsions from school, and number of prior ar- 
їз. The Comrey Personality Scales (CPS) is a self-report personality in- 
Ventory assessing eight personality traits and two test-taking response sets 
(2). The two Navy aptitude tests utilized were measures of verbal (GCT) 
and arithmetic (ARI) aptitude. The BI and the CPS were administered to 
he Hospital Corps School classes on the first day of the training program. 
Cores on the aptitude tests were obtained from records at the Hospital 
Corps School. 
- The longitudinal survey instruments consisted of three forms of the Work 
vironment Scale [WES (3)], each assessing 10 dimensions of the train- 
ig environment (Involvement, Peer Cohesion, Staff Support, Autonomy, 
k Orientation, Work Pressure, Clarity, Control, Innovation, and Physical 
omfort). An Expectations form of the WES, assessing the student percep- 
ons of what the training environment would be like, was administered on 
le first day of training. Eight weeks later, an Actual form of the WES, 
ch assessed the training environment, was administered. Fourteen weeks 
ler the initial administration, an Ideal form, which assessed what the stu- 
ts thought the ideal training environment should be, was administered. 
Scales and items assessing the 10 dimensions were essentially the same 
55 forms, In order to convey the three appropriate response sets, verb 
Mses were altered from form to form. 


3. Gradient of Participation 


‘Three levels of participation in the survey research, based on completion 
‘the three survey forms, were then defined. All of the students considered 
the present study participated in the initial Expectations administration 
е WES.‘ The first level of participation, full participation, consisted of 


Participation in each phase of this project was entirely voluntary. The purpose of 
esearch and students’ wight not to partion as Ss in the project were described in 

before each administration. During the initial administration, a small percentage 

than 1%) of the students exercised this right and did not respond to the ques- 

ac Students were neither rewarded for participation nor punished for nonpar- 
on. 
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those who later completed both of the two subsequently administered WES 
forms—Actual and Ideal (V = 604). The second level of participation, par- 
tial participation, consisted of those students who later completed only one 
of the two subsequently administered WES forms (N — 125). The groups 
of partial participants (i. e., those who completed the Actual form and those 
who completed the Ideal form) were combined. This decision was justified 
empirically by testing for differences between the means of these two groups 
on the BI, CPS, and aptitude variables: no significant differences were 
found. Finally, the third level of participation, devolunteering, consisted of 
those students who chose not to complete either of the two subsequently ad- 
ministered WES forms (N = 55). These three levels of participation com- 


prise what will be referred to as the gradient of participation in the present 
study. 


4. Analysis 


participation were compared on the background, per- 
sonality, and aptitude measures with use of a one-way analysis of variance 
design. Those variables resulting in a significant overall F ratio in three 
analyses were examined further with use of ¢ tests; each of the three levels 


Was compared with the other two levels to define further the overall rela- 
tionship. 


The three levels of 


The implications of subsequent devolunteering behavior for the WES sur- 


vey were assessed on the Expectations form by use of a one-way analysis of 
variance design which co: 


mpared the three levels of participation on each of 
the 10 WES scales. A rough assessment of the implications of devolunteering 
for the Actual and Ideal forms of the WES was made by comparing level 
one (full participants) with level two (partial participants), where available, 
on the 10 Scales of each of these forms via the ¢ statistic. In these analyses, 
full participants were compared with partial participants (N — 72) on the 
Actual form and with partial participants (N = 53) on the Ideal form. 


C. RESULTS 

The initial comparison. 
ity, and aptitude variabl 

variables (years of Schooli 

School), one of the CPS 
ables (GCT and ARI) 

F ratios, means, standard deviations, and significance levels for all back- 


ground, personality, and aptitude variables are given in Table 1. 


e O 
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TABLE 1 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS FOR BACKGROUND, 
PERSONALITY, AND APTITUDE VARIABLES 


Full Partial Devolun- 
participation participation teering 
Variable Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD F 

Background information 

Years of schooling , 12.57 1.25 12.39 143 11.91 95 7.27** 

Expulsions from school 1.32 .79 1.58 1.17 1.84 133 412 79€ 

Number of arrests 1.14 46 1.19 41 127 2530092151) 
Comrey Personality Scales 

Trust 84.35 11.17 8306 1041 80.88 1254 258 

Orderliness 93.18 1420 90.79 14.78 94.67 1491 177 

Social Conformity 88.63 14.31 86.82 15.01 79.85 15.54 8.47 

Activity 97.18 13.40 96.22 13.31 97.08 13.31 22 

Emotional Stability 99.02 15.55 98.9 1502 9902 15.55 21 

Extraversion 88.13 19.37 88.59 1923 9088 17.52 46 

Masculinity 88.37 1184 88.95 11.54 88.88 14.08 15 

Empathy 100.94 13.80 100.02 14.76 97.50 13.29 148 

Validity Check 14.91 5.94 16.12 6.76 14.33 6.17 2.31 

Response Bias 50.60 9.27 49.59 820 50.75 8.34 64 
Aptitude measures 

Verbal (GCT) 59.44 7.26 59.25 722 54.82 8.05 9.24** 

Arithmetic (ARI) 54.91 7.13 54.93 6.93 51.24 6.84 6.27% 

* p< 01. 

** р < 001. 


Next, the relationship of level of participation to those five variables re- 
sulting in a significant overall F ratio was more closely examined. In each 
Case, the comparison of levels resulting in the largest £ was between the full 
Participants and the devolunteers. Comparisons between the partial partici- 
pants and the other two levels found that the partial participants were more 
similar to the full participants on these five variables than they were to the 
devolunteers, Comparing the full and partial participants on these five vari- 
ables resulted in only one significant £, expulsions from school. On the other 
hand, comparing partial participants with devolunteers resulted in signifi- 
cant ts on four of the five variables, the exception being expulsions from 
School. Overall, then, the background, personality, and aptitude profiles of 


Partial participants in this study tended to resemble those of the full partici- 


Pants more so than those of the devolunteers. These comparisons are given 
in Table 2, 

| The assessment of the implications of devolunteering and continued par- 
ticipation on the WES Expectations form found only two of 10 of these 
Scales related to level of participation. These scales were Involvement (F — 
E df = 2, 772, р < .05) and Staff Support (F = 3.23, df = 2, 749, p < 
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TABLE 2 
t Tests CoMPARING GROUPS ON VARIABLES WITH SIGNIFICANT Fs 
Full vs partial Partial participants Full participants 
Variable participants vs devolunteers vs devolunteers 
Years of schooling 141 2.26* 3.80*** 
Expülsions from school 3.04** 1.31 4.33*** 
Social Conformity 1.24 2.67** 4.06*** 
Verbal aptitude (GCT) 26 3.52** 4.28*** 


Arithmetic aptitude (ARI) 03 3.17** 3.50*** 


* р < 05. 
** p< 01, 
*** у < 001. 


The assessment of the implications of devolunteering behavior for the Ac- 
tual and Ideal forms of the WES comparing full and, where available, par- 
tial participants on the 10 scales of each of these forms found significant 
differences on only two scales of the Actual form, Involvement (4 = 2.14, 
df = 662, p < .05) and Staff Support (¢ = 2.09, df = 644, p < .05), and 
no significant differences on any scales of the Ideal form. While further sig- 
nificance tests were not performed, the means of each of the levels of par- 
ticipation were in a direction that indicated that the full participants ex- 
pected more involvement and staff support from the training environment 
than did either the partial participants or the devolunteers. Eight weeks la- 
ter, the full participants actually perceived the training environment as being 

| 


higher in both involvement and staff support than did the partial partici- 
pants, 


D. Discussion 


The first question of concern in this investigation considered the back- 
[s у personality, and aptitude correlates of continued participation in a 
fongitudinal Survey project. The results obtained were congruent with find- 
бы prior studies 6f Ss who volunteered to participate at the outset of 4 
z is experiment, Amount of education has consistently been found to 

Telated to volunteering behavior. Rosenthal and Rosnow (10) list 10 sur- 


bs M in which participants were found to be significantly 
ore educated than nonparticipants; moreover, no reversals of this relation- 
Ship were noted. These findin 


25 were replicated i ; con- 
tinued participation Mn plicated in the present study; c 


id te sys 
of schooling E ks be related positively to number of years 


also found to be related 
This relationship has been 


measures of aptitude, GCT and ARI, were 
to continued participation in the survey project. 
consistently found in prior research (7, 8, 9, 13). 
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These findings suggest that the decision to continue to participate in a longi- 
tudinal survey is similar to the decision to participate at the outset of а 
survey or experiment. 


A finding of interest in the present investigation was concerned with the 
relationship of various measures of conformity with continued participation 
in the survey research. Three measures of this construct were incorporated 
into the present study. These were scores on the CPS scale of Social Con- 
formity, and the two background variables of expulsions from school and 
number of prior arrests. On two of these measures, the CPS scale and ex- 
pulsions from school, conformity was found to be positively related to par- 
ticipation, The other measure of conformity, prior arrests, was found to be 
unrelated to continued participation. Previous findings on the relationship 
between volunteering behavior and the construct of conformity are incon- 
sistent (10). One recent investigation (6) found volunteers to be less con- 
forming than nonvolunteers on two self-report measures of conformity. 


Most investigations and discussions of volunteering consider volunteering 
behavior to be a dichotomous variable: an S is classified as either a volun- 
teer or a nonvolunteer. There are, however, exceptions to this generalization. 
Levitt, Lubin, and Brady (5) examined individuals (pseudo volunteers) 
who signed up for an experiment but failed to show up for the actual ap- 
pointment, Another middle group, studied by Burns (1), were Ss who par- 
ticipated in an experiment in order to gain something, such as extra credit 
in a class, Tn both of these studies, the middle groups (pseudo and incentive: 
volunteers) were found to be more similar to nonvolunteers than to volun- 
teers on the personality measures employed by the investigators. The present 
study also considered participation as à continuum and included a separate 
middle group called partial participants. These individuals were not bribed 


in some fashion for their time and effort, and they did, in fact, participate 


in at least one of the subsequent administrations of the WES. It is not sur- 
similar to the full partici- 


prising to find, therefore, that this group was more 
pants than to the devolunteers. This points to the advantages of using the 
present method for establishing a gradient of participation. First, actual rates 
of participation were used to establish group membership; the gradient was 
not affected by either rewards or pseudo volunteering. Second, the gradient 
was sensitive to the correlates of actual participation; partial participants 
who made the decision to participate without the lure of rewards in at least 
one subsequent administration were more similar to full participants than 
to devolunteers on four of the five variables relevant to participation in the 
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present study. The existence of the continuum and the independence of the 
group of partial participants, however, are supported by the background 
variable of expulsions from school. While partial participants resembled full 
participants on four of the five variables related to level of participation, on 
this variable they were more similar to the devolunteers. This indicates that 
some similarities may be found between the decision to drop out of a longi- 
tudinal study altogether and the decision to defect only occasionally. 

The second concern of the present study was the implication of the de- 
volunteering problem for the WES survey project. Students who provided 
complete profiles were different on background, personality, and aptitude 
variables from those who did not provide such complete profiles. The ques- 
tion considered in this part of the study was how these differences were re- 
lated to available WES survey responses. Comparisons of the three levels of 
participation on the 10 scales of the Expectations form found only two in- 
stances of systematic differences. In both cases the differences, while statis- 
tically significant, were of minimal practical significance; full participants 
expected only slightly more involvement and staff support from the train- 
ing environment than the devolunteers. Comparisons of the scale scores of 
partial participants with those of full participants on the two subsequently 
administered forms of the WES revealed similar differences. Only two of 
the 20 scales in these comparisons were Significantly different for full and 


partial participants. Again, these differences were of minimal practical sig- 
nificance. 


In conclusion, the present study 
tudinal research project corrélated 
unteering behavior. Furthermore, 
suggesting that devolunteering pr 
peated-measure survey. 
dicated, therefore, 
as the WES, need 
volunteering. 


found continued participation in a longi- 
with variables previously related to vol- 
this investigation provided empirical data 
esents a negligible source of bias in a re- 
- The results from the present investigation have in- 
that similar survey research projects, using measures such 
not be overly concerned with artifacts associated with de- 
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INTERPERSONAL TRUST AND TRUSTWORTHINESS IN 
PREADOLESCENTS** 


University of Georgia and University of Missouri-Columbia 


JEANETTE T. DosTER AND JUNE CHANCE? 


SUMMARY 


Three groups of fifth grade children (W = 60 boys and girls) of varying 
levels of trustingness, as assessed by an additive verbal measure, were ob- 
served in four different experimental tasks where cheating, presumably with 
a low risk of detection, could improve their performance. Highly trusting 
children transgressed less—were more trustworthy—than either moderatey 
or low trusting children on all tasks, although differences were statistically 
significant in only two of the four tasks. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study was to examine relationships between children’s 
generalized expectancies about how trustworthy others are and their own 
demonstrated trustworthiness in a series of resistance to temptation tasks. 
Rotter (11) has called attention to the critical social importance of research 
efforts concerning how interpersonal responses like alienation, trust, altruism, 
manipulativeness, and related phenomena are developed and maintained in 
9ur contemporary society. He also urges a research strategy combining pre- 
cise analysis of situational determinants with reliable measurement and use 
of individuals’ predispositions to respond to immediately present situations 
in terms of an organized residual of past experiences. His own work in this 
area has emphasized generalized expectancies: first, of persons for internal— 
as opposed to external—control of important reinforcing events in their lives 
(9); and more recently, generalized expectancies about the extent to which 
other persons’ promises or statements may be believed (10, 11). 

Social learning theory (12) defines generalized expectancies as predisposi- 
tions to respond selectively to certain aspects of cues and reinforcement con- 
B T———— 
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tingencies present in real situations. A generalized expectancy reflects the 
person's past experiences, has greater influence on behavior in relatively 
novel situations, and becomes less influential as familiarity with the particu- 
lar situation increases. 


Rotter (10) has developed a verbal measure of the generalized expectancy 
for interpersonal trust suitable for use with college students. Responses to 
that scale predict belief or disbelief in the conclusions of the Warren Com- 
mission about the assassination of John Kennedy (6). Scores are related to 
sociometric nominations by peers for both trustingness and trustworthiness 
(10). Rotter (11) cites other studies showing that highly trusting Ss find it 
less easy to lie to a partner in a very competitive game and are less likely 


than more distrustful Ss to peek into folders of supposedly confidential ma- 
terials in the E's absence. 


Tn addition to empirical findings of associations of trustingness and trust- 
worthiness among college students, several points of view about the determi- 
nants of interpersonal behavior all suggest that these behaviors should be 
related. Theories utilizing а reciprocity principle (e. g., 4) or based on equity 
(e. g, 14) suggest that experiencing other persons as trustworthy exacts 
from the S more trustworthy behavior in later interactions with them. The 
literature of interpersonal perception (13) also indicates а strong tendency 
of persons to perceive that others are like themselves, if no salient, contra- 
dictory information is present. Thus, trustworthiness may be imputed to 
others by the 5 who perceives himself to be trustworthy, or conversely the 


S may justify his own untrustworthiness by 


attributing similar dispositions 
to others, 


Despite theoretically based expectations, except for the studies cited above 
чш the Rotter Scale of Interpersonal Trust, research attempts to find 
рын between trustingness and trustworthiness have yielded few 
Positive results. Often, however, the assessment of both variables—trusting- 
ness and trustworthiness—has been done in a manner that makes the out- 
Comes subject to a great deal of situational specificity [e. g., responses in 
competitive experimental games (11)]. Rotter has demonstrated the utility 


of using an additive, verbal scale for assessing interpersonal trust generalized 
expectancies among college students. Hoffman (7) in a recent evaluation of 
the literature concludes, 


concerning the issue of generality or specificity of 

AEN behavior, that whether the observer sees one or the other is de- 
тт iu тт peo ng given the intermediate-sized correlations among 
ous trustworthiness measures which occur with considerable consistency 
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in the research literature. While Hartshorne and May (5) did not regard 
their findings as supporting generality of trustworthy and related behaviors, 
Burton (1) more recently has factor analyzed their original data and found 
à first principal component—due to persons—which accounts for between 
3596 and 43% of the variance in Hartshorne and May's resistance to tempta- 
tion tasks. Nelson, Grinder, and Mutterer (8) have employed some of the 
Hartshorne-May tasks, along with some behavioral measures of their own, 
on samples of sixth graders. Their analysis also shows that 35% to 40% of 
the variance across tasks is attributable to persons. 


The present investigators, along with colleagues, have been engaged in 
the construction of a children’s scale of interpersonal trust (2). The purpose 
of this present investigation was to examine the relationships between chil- 
dren’s generalized expectancies for trust, assessed by that scale, and their 
trustworthiness demonstrated in a series of resistance to temptation tasks. 
We selected preadolescents as Ss, since they should be mature enough to 
have concepts of trusting and trustworthy behavior—on their own part and 
on the part of other persons—and hence our measures of generalized expec- 
tancy of interpersonal trust should be effective in predicting their behavior. 
Specifically, this study tests the prediction that highly trusting Ss should be 
More resistant to temptation than children expressing less trustingness to- 
ward others, 


The Children’s Interpersonal Trust Scale (CIPT) consists of statements 
about the trustworthiness of other persons (parents, teachers, friends, etc.) 
to which the child is asked to express either agreement or disagreement. The 
development of this scale has been closely modeled on the development of 
Rotter’s Interpersonal Trust Scale for college students (10). The version of 
the Children’s Interpersonal Trust Scale (CIPT;) employed here has been 
administered to children from the fourth through eighth grades. This form 
of the scale consists of 28 trust items and 12 filler items of similar format 
but different content. Scores are based on 19 items which discriminated high 
ftom low scoring children in two different samples. Responses to these items 
Were also unrelated to children’s tendencies to describe themselves in a highly 
favorable light as assessed by the Children’s Social Desirability Scale (3). 
In a sample of 106 sixth graders, test-retest reliability of the CIPT; over a 
two-week period was .70; test-retest reliabilities in other samples of children, 
Over intervals up to two years in length, range between .34 and .54. Split- 
half reliabilities, corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, yield values 
'anging from .45 to .69 in samples of children from fourth through eighth 
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grade. The value of the Kuder-Richardson formula 20 obtained for this 19 
item scale was .62 on a sample of children from fifth through eighth grades. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 60 fifth grade children living in a relatively small midwestern 
town. All had taken the CIPT; three and one-half months before the mea- 
sures of trustworthiness were administered. At that time, 110 fifth graders 
were tested, and the 60 employed in this study were 10 boys and 10 girls 
randomly selected from each third of the distribution of trust scores—high, 
moderate, and low. 

Ss had a mean age of 10 years, 10 months. Their average Lorge-Thorndike 
intelligence score was 110; on the basis of their father's occupation (15) 
most were from middle class families, although all occupational levels were 
represented in this sample. Intelligence measures, socioeconomic status, chil- 


dren's grades, and standard achievement test scores all were unrelated to 
the variables examined in this study. 


2. Measures 


The CIPT, was administered in fifth grade classrooms by the E, who read 
each item aloud as the children proceeded through the questionnaire. The 
children were assured here, as in all the procedures in the study, that no 
one in their school or community would be able to see or know anything 
about how they answered or performed the tasks. 

The resistance to temptation measures, adapted from the Hartshorne-May 
battery, were administered individually to the 60 Ss in the order in which 
they are described below. The resistance measures selected were those show- 
ing the highest loading on the factor due to persons (1, 8) and were also 
simple to administer within the limits of the school situation. 


а. Squares. The Squares task consists of six concentric squares printed 


on e sheet of paper making closed alleys. The S was told to place his pencil 
on “X” inside the smallest square, 


close his eyes, and try to trace around 
that alley within 10 seconds witho es " 


tells wir m 1 ut crossing any lines. There were five 
en with slightly increased time limits as the squares grew larger. A trans- 
gression score was based on a count of each corner turned within the lines, 
after alley one, 


5 The authors wish to ex 5 
their appreciation to Mr. Richard Perkins and the 
teachers of the Centralia Mera рр! ion to Mr. Richard Perkins and t? 
helping them to olas Torre don Centralia, Missouri, for their cooperation i 
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b. Circles. The Circles task was highly similar. The $ was given a sheet 
with 10 circles, ranging from three inches to one-half inch in diameter, 
scattered on it. The S was told to visualize the sheet and then close his eyes 
and try to put the number “1” inside as many circles as he could in 10 
seconds. This procedure was repeated for three trials. Transgression was 
counted as number of hits, excluding the two largest circles, on each trial. 

c. Speed. The Speed task utilized a double testing procedure on a digit- 
symbol substitution task. The S was given two timed practice trials which 
the E scored, followed by a third trial, after which the E on a pretext of 
something else to do handed the S the key to do his own scoring. The $ had 
opportunity to add symbols without the E observing it. Increments of score 
from trials two to three were computed and converted into standard scores. 
The higher the S's standard score, the more probable he had added extra 
symbols. 

d. Copying. The Copying task was an 18 item multiple choice informa- 
tion test, constructed so that the first eight items were so easy that they 
were probably known to all Ss; all the remaining items were so difficult that 
no S was likely to know the answers. The items were printed on page 1 of 
What appeared to be a two-page form; a piece of waxed paper fastened to 
the underside of the first page could not be detected unless the S opened 
the form, which he was told not to do. The S was permitted three minutes 
to answer as many questions as possible. Then the Æ took his test form and 
Surreptitiously removed the waxed paper, returning the S's form and the 
key to him to mark his own paper. Cheating consisted of changing or adding 
answers—one point for each change. 

The use of four different tasks was planned to minimize the contribution 
9f particular task characteristics to trustworthy behavior. We also permitted 
the S to select, from a variety provided, the prize which he would like to 
Work for, in order to minimize individual differences in motivation to do 
well. Only on the Copying task did we have an absolute criterion for stating 
that the child yielded to temptation. On the other three tasks, we used the 
Size of scores as a probablistic estimate of the occurrence of transgressions. 


3. Procedure 


After each S was brought to the experimental room, he was shown poten- 
tial prizes and asked which one he would like to work to win. (Choices were 
Noted, and after the experiment all children received whatever prize they 
had selected.) The E then timed each of the tasks the S performed by watch- 
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ing the clock on the wall at the back of the room with her back turned 
toward the S, thus apparently minimizing the threat that transgressions 
would be detected. Following instructions for self-scoring the Speed and the 
Copying tasks, Ss were told that the E would be busy scoring other papers 
and that they should announce when they had finished. During this time, 
the E also sat in the back of the room with her back turned toward the S. 


C. RESULTS 


Intercorrelations of scores on the four temptation tasks were calculated. 
The six possible intercorrelations ranged from +.21 to +.46; five out of 
six values were significantly different from zero, suggesting some generality 
in the transgression behaviors of these children. 

Table 1 summarizes the means and standard deviations of transgression 
Scores of the groups of children who were high, moderate, or low scoring in 
trustingness as measured by the СІРТ,. Data presented for the four tempta- 
tion tasks are based on raw scores; the combined transgression score is a 
mean of averaged z scores, derived by converting each S’s raw scores to 2 
Scores and obtaining his mean for the number of tasks he completed. Lower 
scores indicate fewer probable transgressions, 

A series of 2 X 3 (sex X levels of trustingness) analyses of variance were 
performed—one for each of the first three temptation tasks and one for the 


combined transgression score. In order to meet the homogenity of variance 


assumption underlying the use of analysis of variance, reciprocal transfor- 
mations were perf 


ormed on the raw scores of the Squares and Circles tasks. 

А Planned comparisons were made to test mean differences among groups. 
Unlike the other three tasks, where scores yielded a probablistic estimate 
that cheating occurred, the Copying task score was a count of the absolute 
ditta e performed. The resulting scores were nonnormally 
cb and possessed heterogeneous variance among trust groups. Data 
е, therefore, tested by means of chi Square, corrected for small samples, 


and described аз percentages of hi y i 
onest 
' ge: versus dishonest responses fo 


Complete data for al 
Ss noticed the waxed 
task, and their data 0 


1 60 Ss were available for the frst three tasks. Four 
Sheet inserted in the Copying task booklet during the 
n this subtest had to be eliminated from the analysis. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN TRANSGRESSION SCORES FOR CHILDREN OF VARYING LEVELS 
OF INTERPERSONAL TRUST 


High trust Moderate trust Low trust 

Tasks X SD x SD X SD 
Squares 

Boys 4.80 4.08 720 6.59 5.50 3.92 
Girls 3.90 3.57 6.70 4.74 6.40 5.08 
Both 4.35 3.80 6.95 5.66 5.95 4.50 
Circles 

Boys 2.40 2.54 5.40 6.40 470 4.92 
Girls 5.50 5.59 4.70 2.67 6.10 4.12 
Both 3.95 4.04 5.05 4.54 5.40 4.52 
Speed 

Boys 1.11 .69 115 1,10 1.06 54 
Girls 72 57 102 64 1,16 82 
Both 92 62 1,09 87 111 68 


Copying 
Boys Al Зза 100 1,008 1.22 2.058 
Girls 40 97 .90 .99 .. 466 1.004 
Both 76 70 95 99 94 1.53 

Combined trans- 

Bression score (z) 
Boys 87 65 1.23 1.21 .98 42 
Girls 81 48 1.08 66 1.09 58 
Both 84 156 116 94 103 50 


J po were available for only nine Ss in this subgroup (all other subgroups contained 
[ s). 


: 
transgressions—than boys (F = 5.18, df = 2, 54, p < .01). In no case was 


the interaction of sex and levels of trust significant; therefore, all further 
| analyses of the relation of trustingness to transgression scores are reported 
in terms of combined boys’ and girls’ data. 

The prediction of the study that children describing themselves as more 
trusting on the CIPT; would behave in a more trustworthy fashion on the 
temptation tasks was supported by the data, although not unequivocally. 
The Circles task revealed a main effect for trust (F = 4.193, df = 2, 54, 
? < 05). Planned comparisons indicated that high trusting Ss made sig- 
nificantly fewer transgressions than did moderately trusting Ss (t = 2.102, 
dj — 54, р < .025)* and also significantly fewer transgressions than low 
trusting Ss (¢ = 2.786, df = 54, р < .005).* Although the main effect of 
levels of trust was not significant for the combined transgression score, 
planned comparisons again showed that high trusting Ss were less likely to 
transgress than moderately trusting Ss (¢ = 1.701, df = 54, p< 05). On 


* One-tailed tests, 
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the Copying task, the percentage of honest performances were 84.2 for the 
high trusting group; 36.8 for the moderately trusting group; and 55.5 for 
the low trusting group (X2 = 6.50, df = 2, p < .05). 

There were no significant differences related to trustingness on either the 
Squares or the Speed tasks. Other ways of analyzing the data were also ex- 
plored: e. g., contrasting the CIPT, scores of children who were highly 
deviant—scores exceeding one and a half standard deviations above the 
mean on two or more tasks—with the CIPT, scores of the other children. 
None of these comparisons produced significant outcomes. 


D. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


It seems justified to conclude that the presence in preadolescents of а 
high degree of generalized expectancy that other people are trustworthy, do 
tell the truth, and do keep promises made is associated under some condi- 
tions with fewer transgressions in a tempting situation where cheating might 
gain personal advantages. Children who were moderately trusting and those 
low in trust were more likely than high trusters to transgress, but there was 
no systematic relationship in the latter two groups between their level of 
trust and their degree of transgression. The relationship between trusting- 
ness and trustworthiness was significant for two experimental tasks but not 
for two others; nonetheless, in all groups the smallest absolute number of 
transgressions occurred in the high trusting group. Undoubtedly, many other 
factors besides level of interpersonal trust influence whether or not the child 
will transgress to obtain extra points on experimental tasks. 

It is possible to consider that our low trusting children may have been 
suspicious that the E, despite appearances to the contrary, would find some 
way to detect cheating if it occurred, and their resulting degree of transgres- 
ORDA) have been suppressed by their suspicions. It is also possible that 
the choice of experimental tasks which were performed individually to earn 
prizes from а strange adult E may not have been perceived by a great many 
of the children as a psychological situation where expectancies about trust- 


worthiness of others ог complementary expectancies about themselves were 
relevant determinants of behavior. 
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EFFECTS OF THE FULL MOON ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR* 
Edgeclif College 


]орт Tasso AND ELIZABETH MILLER" 


SUMMARY 


Data were gathered in a large metropolitan area over a period of one year 
to nine categories of 34,318 criminal offenses committed during the phases 
the full moon and non full moon. It was found that the eight categories of 
е, robbery and assault, burglary, larceny and theft, auto theft, offenses 
inst family and children, drunkenness, and disorderly conduct occurred 
ificantly more frequently during the full moon phase than at other times 
the year. Only the category of homicide did not occur more frequently 
iting the full moon phase. The results support further exploration and re- 


search related to cosmic influences on man’s behavior. 


A A. INTRODUCTION 


— Literature historically has reflected man’s superstitions and myths con- 
cerning a possible relationship between the phases of the moon and human 
behavior. Lieber and Sherin (2) reported significant lunar periodicity for 
Omicides which occurred over a 15-year period from 1956-1970 in Dade 
Jounty, Florida. They found a statistically significant peak at full moon 
d a secondary peak immediately following the new moon. They reported 
milar trends over a 13-year period, 1958-1970, in Cuyohoga County, Ohio, 
ith the peaks occurring slightly later in the lunar cycle, but these findings 
Supported a hypothesized relationship between the lunar synodic cycle and 
uch crimes of violence as homicide. Pokorny and Jachimezyk (3) were 
Unable to confirm the earlier findings of Lieber and Sherin with their inde- 
Pendent study of 2494 homicides occurring in Harris County, Houston, 
Texas, 1957-1970. In their study each homicide was assigned to its appro- 
Priate “lunar phase interval," and they raised certain questions as to the 
“elegant but complicated procedure” the earlier researchers employed. 
^ Th the light of both the historical interest in the influence of the moon and 
the hypotheses considered by the more recent resear 
eee 
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were used as a basis to study further the relationship not only between the 
phases of the moon and homicides, but also between the phases of the moon 
and various othér types of criminal offenses. It was hypothesized that there 
would be a significantly greater number of crminal offenses during the full 
moon phases than during the non full moon phases. 


B. METHOD 


The data gathered in a large metropolitan area over a one-year period were 
studied in relation to the categories of criminal offenses and whether such 
offenses were committed during the full moon or non full moon phase. 


1. Subjects 


The Ss were all persons charged with criminal offenses in all districts of a 
large metropolitan area, Cincinnati, Hamilton County, Ohio, over a one-year 
period. The nine criminal offense categories and the total number of Ss in 
each category for the year studied were (a) homicide, 141; (5) rape, 185; 
(c) robbery and assault, 4725; (d) burglary, 5064; (e) larceny and theft, 
12,078; (f) auto theft, 2128; (g) offenses against family and children, 2229; 


(A) drunkenness, 4756; (i) disorderly conduct, 3012. The total offenses 
were 34,318. 


2. Procedure 


The Hamilton County 1969 records which included nine classifications of 
offenses with daily totals for each classification were analyzed. These raw 
data were then grouped for each offense according to the phase of the moon 
during which it occurred. Full moon phase in this study included the three 
days prior to and the three days following the day of the actual full moon, 
according to The Farmer's Almanac (1). The non full moon phase included 
S other days of the'year. This procedure resulted in a total of 84 days of 
ull moon phase compared with 281 days of non full moon phase. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Chi square (o = .05) was computed for the percentages of each of the 
criminal offense categories occurring during the full moon and the non full 
ШОШ phases. In applying chi square, the observed results were compared 
with the results expected if there were no relationship; i. e., approximately 
23% of criminal offenses would have occurred during the full moon phase 
and approximately 77% during the non full moon phase. 
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All relationships between the frequency of offenses committed and the 
phases of the moon, except homicide, were significant (p < .01). This indi- 
cates clearly that criminal offenses, such as those studied here, were more 
apt to occur during the phase of the full moon than during the phase of the 
non full moon as defined in this study. Noteworthy is the finding that offenses 
against family and children which involve interpersonal relationships resulted 
in the highest value of chi square (x2 = 122.00), whereas auto thefts which 
are offenses involving material objects resulted in the lowest value of chi 
square. 

The findings of this study would tend to confirm the findings of Pokorny 
and Jachimczky as to homicides. However, the results of this study do 
strongly suggest that certain other types of criminal offenses may be related 
to or affected by moon phase. 
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THE ATTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE OUTCOME 
OF AN INTERPERSONAL INTERACTION 


Horizon House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Susan ANTHONY 


SUMMARY 


Three hundred and fifty female high school students observed an outcome 
of a hypothetical interpersonal dyadic interaction. The outcome was either a 
suicide (serious outcome) or a half-hearted suicide attempt (less serious 
outcome). In one condition, one of the actors was presented as intentionally 
performing certain actions which he or she knew could cause the other actor 
to attempt or actually commit suicide. In the other condition, the perpetrator 
acted in an unintentional manner. Ss’ identifications with either the victim 
or the perpetrator were also manipulated. Furthermore, Ss were independently 
classified as to whether they considered circumstances (C) or intentionality 
(I) as the important factor in attributing responsibility. C-attributers identi- 
fying with the victim assigned more responsibility to the perpetrator for the 
serious outcome. C-attributers identifying with the perpetrator assigned more 
responsibility to that perpetrator in the less serious condition. Predictions 
for I-attributers were also confirmed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


An unattended automobile rolls down a hill, crashes into a store, and in- 
jures the proprietor and a customer. A young woman induces a male com- 
panion to try a hallucinogenic drug. He dies of an overdose. An Army 
Lieutenant murders unarmed Vietnamese civilians, while acting under orders. 
The immediate reaction on the part of observers to these and similar cases 
b to ask who is to blame, who is responsible. In many instances, the answer 
is not clear. Attribution of responsibility seems to depend on a variety of 
factors inherent in the situation (seriousness of the outcome, etc.) as well 
às in the moral judgment processes of the observers (5). Attributions of 
responsibility are not limited to such catastrophes as described above. 


———— 
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Everyday transactions involving personal interactions result in both par- 
ticipants and observers making attributions of responsibility for both posi- 
tive and negative outcomes. Only negative outcomes, however, will be 
considered here. 

Results from empirical research on the attribution of responsibility (AR) 
are equivocal. Under certain circumstances, AR increases with the serious- 
ness of the outcome (9, 13). Under other circumstances, it decreases with in- 
creased seriousness (9, 10, 11). Identification with either the victim or the 
perpetrator has some effect on the process, but not a definite one (9). 

AR research has also emphasized the accident paradigm (9, 13). This may 
be unfortunate because the nature of “accidents” seems to confound the 
intentional-unintentional dimension as well as the legal-moral issue. The 
use of an interpersonal dyadic interaction could correct these concerns. 
Since different inferential sets (2, 3) have been found to influence the 
process, such a hypothetical interaction might offer insight into still another 
type of judgment. 

Furthermore, individual differences in the attribution process (2, 7, 8, 12) 
need additional exploration. All observers do not function at the same con- 
ceptual level in attributing responsibility. Heider (4) outlined five such 
levels from 1 (the most primitive level), in which the observer holds the 
person responsible for any effect that he is connected with in any way, to 5 
(the most sophisticated level), in which even the person's own motives are 
not entirely ascribed to him, but are seen as having their source in the 
environment, From Heider's distinctions, two main categories of attribution 
can be identified: those that give maximum weight to circumstance (serious- 
ness of the outcome, presence during an outcome, etc.) and those that give 
maximum weight to intentionality in assigning responsibility. The latter type 
of attributer would not hold an individual responsible unless he intended that 


outcome, The first type is referred to as a C-attributer, and the latter as ап 
T-attributer. Я 


Mid. giis is important, it does not solely determine the attri- 
i KP RES: "Mis process must be viewed in relation to other variables. 

len шш as it relates to AR involves the observers’ feelings of personal 
я a as situational similarity to the actors (9). It would seem to affect 
the AR process for negative outcomes in the following way. If the observer 
identifies with the victim, then he would seem to wish to avoid the occur 
agers the accident or outcome. This is because he could see himself 25 
a victim in such an interaction sometime in the future. He does not view the 
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victim as deserving his fate and wishes to avoid the pain of the outcome. 
This interpretation is similar to Walster’s (13). If, however, the observer 
identifies with the perpetrator, he seeks to avoid blame for the outcome. 
He hopes that if he should cause a similar outcome, he will not be blamed. 
Also, by identifying with the perpetrator, he probably feels that the victim 
somehow deserved what he got, since the perpetrator must be a fair-minded 
person like himself. This is similar to Shaver's interpretation (9). 

On the basis of the four determinants that seem important in the attri- 
bution of responsibility (modal AR level, identification with the victim or 
with the perpetrator, intentionality of the perpetrator, seriousness of the 
outcome), the four hypotheses of this study can now be stated. 

1. For C-attributers who identify with the victim, maximum responsibility 
will be attributed for the more serious outcome. Even when easily identified 
within the interpersonal situation, intentionality will have little effect on the 
attributions of this observer. 

2. For C-attributers who identify with the perpetrator, the less serious 
the outcome, the more responsible the perpetrator. This is the case since 
individuals try to avoid blame for the more serious outcome when they 
identify with the perpetrator. 

3. For Lattributers who identify with the victim, minimum AR. should 
occur where there is less serious-unintentional outcome; greater AR should 
occur where there is a serious-unintentional outcome, next where there is a 
less serious-intentional outcome, and greatest AR for a serious-intentional 
outcome. 

4. For Lattributers who identify with the perpetrator, the interaction be- 
tween intentionality and seriousness of the outcome is again important. These 
Observers should assign the least responsibility to the serious-intentional 
outcome, greater responsibility to the less serious-intentional outcome, still 
Breater responsibility to the serious-unintentional outcome, and greatest AR 
{о the less serious-unintentional outcome. These assignments of responsibility 
аге so ranked because the observer who identifies with the perpetrator 1s 
again trying to avoid blame for the serious outcome but does give a great deal 
of consideration to intentionality. 


B. METHOD 


_ Experimental materials consisted of an Attribution-of-Responsibility Ques- 
tionnaire and a case-study report. The AOR Questionnaire consisted of 18 
true/false items which assessed how Ss generally attribute responsibility. It 
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is based on the assumption that Ss' attribution tendencies are consistent 
personality traits. The test-retest reliability (r = +.85), the split-half reli- 
ability (r = +.71), as well as the procedure employed in developing the 
scale are fully reported elsewhere (1). It should be noted that the sample 
upon which the instrument was developed was from a similar population 
(senior high school females) to those to whom the case-study and question- - 
naire were later administered. 


1. Subjects 
Three hundred and fifty female senior high school students served as Ss. 


High school females were used in order to maximize identification with one 
of the actors and to minimize identification with the other. 


2. Procedure 


Ss read a case report concerning an interpersonal relationship ending in а 
negative outcome for the victim. The case report involved a description of а 
romantic relationship between Paul and Linda in which Linda was described 
as a high school senior much like the Ss. Paul was described as about 43 years 
old and very much unlike the Ss. The identification factor was manipulated 
by describing Linda as the victim and Paul as the perpetrator in half the 
cases, and Linda as the perpetrator and Paul as the victim in the remainder 
of the cases. Since the design of the story involved three factors, there were 
eight possible endings to the story. There was, however, а common theme. 
The perpetrator walked out of a romantic relationship with the victim without 
any explanation. In half of the cases this was presented as intentional on the 
part of the perpetrator who knew that by “just walking out” he/she could 
cause the victim to commit or attempt suicide. In the other half of the cases 
the perpetrator also walked out of the romantic relationship but did so un- 
күс without the knowledge that the victim would commit or attempt 

icide, 

A series of 11-point rating scales followed this report. These included the 
dependent measure, Ss’ assignment of responsibility for the outcome to the 
Perpetrator, and the manipulation checks on seriousness, intentionality, Ss’ 
similarity to Linda, Ss’ similarity to Paul, believability of the material pre- 
sented, and Ss’ perception of causality (did the perpetrator actually cause 
on bring about the victim's outcome?) The AR level was conceived to be 8 
fairly consistent way of responding and not subject to situational deter 


minants. Therefore, the AOR was administered one week after the Ss had 
read the case report and filled out the ratings. 
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Since the purpose of this intial study was to explore differences between 
C-attributers and I-attributers, only those Ss who scored below 8 and above 
13 on the AOR were used in the data analysis. The sample was thus reduced 
to 288. 


C. RESULTS 


For the sake of parsimony, results will be labeled as significant only if 
they are at the .05'level or beyond. There were six manipulation checks: 
perceived seriousness of the outcome, perceived intentionality of the outcome, 
perceived similarity to Linda, perceived similarity to Paul, believability of 
the material presented, and causality (perpetrator actually causing the vic- 
tim's outcome). For perceived seriousness and for perceived intentionality, 
all Ss perceived the manipulation in the intended directions. There were no 
significant differences in Ss’ judgments of perceived similarity between them- 
selves and Linda either as victim or perpetrator. The stimulus person, Paul, 
was perceived as equally dissimilar both as victim and as perpetrator. It was 
also important to know whether any of the manipulations had an effect on 
Ss’ perceptions of whether the perpetrator actually brought about the victim’s 
outcome. There were no significant differences in perceived causality of out- 
come among the different treatments. Also, there were no significant differ- 
ences in Ss’ ratings of believability for the various treatment conditions. 

; In testing the hypotheses about C-attributers, a three-way ANOV (Iden- 
tification, Seriousness, Intentionality) was computed. The only significant 
interaction was, as predicted, Identification X Seriousness (F = 100.64, ' 
df = 1/136, p < .001). Planned comparisons (6) among the relevant means 
Were computed. C-attributers who identified with the victim assigned sig- 
nificantly more responsibility to the perpetrator under serious outcomes 
(X = 8.67) than under less serious outcomes (X = 5.22). C-attributers who 
identified with the perpetrator assigned significantly more responsibility to 
the perpetrator under less serious outcomes (X = 8.22) than under more 
serious outcomes (X = 7.56). Thus, both hypotheses about C-attributers 
teceived some confirmation. 

In testing the hypotheses about I-attributers, 
(Identification, Seriousness, Intentionality) was computed. As predicted for 
Lattributers, the three-way interaction was significant (F = 4.16, df = 
1/136, p < .05). I-attributers who identified with the victim assigned 
minimum AR in the less serious-unintentional outcome (X = 6.5). This 
assignment of responsibility was significantly lower than the other conditions 

! 


а second three-way ANOV 
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where observers identified with the victim. Planned comparisons were used 
(6). Maximum AR was assigned by I-attributers identifying with the victim 
for the serious-intentional outcome (X — 9.8). Again, this was significantly 
different from the other conditions for I-attributers who identified with the 
victim. There were no significant differences between the less serious- 
intentional outcome (X — 8.00) and the serious-unintentional outcome 


(X = 8.00). Therefore, hypothesis #3 received only partial confirmation. 
With regard to hypothesis 4, I-attributers who identified with the perpetra- 
tor assigned maximum responsibility to that perpetrator for the less-serious 
unintentional outcome (X — 8.9). This mean was significantly different from 
the other conditions for I-attributers who identified with the perpetrator. 
Minimum responsibility was attributed to the perpetrator for the serious- 
intentional outcome (X — 4.8). This mean was significantly different from 
the other means for I-attributers who identified with the victim. Again, as 
for the I-attributers who identified with the victim, there were no differences 
in the means for the serious-unintentional outcome (X = 7.8) and the less 
serious-intentional outcome (X — 7.3) for the I-attributers who identified 
with the perpetrator. Both these sets of means, however, fell between the 
maximum rating of responsibility and the minimum rating of responsibility. 


D. Discussion 


One of the most interesting considerations from this research is the effect 
that the observer's AR level and her identification with either the victim or 
the perpetrator had on the attribution of responsibility. The observer's modal 
AR level influenced whether she focused on seriousness alone or considered 
both seriousness and intentionality. 

With regard to other individual difference variables and their influence on 
assignments of responsibility, previous research (8, 12) found that internals 
attributed more responsibility than did externals, at least in accident para- 
digms. Tt would seem that the relationship between LE and Iattributers and 
C-attributers must be considered. Intuitively, it seems that C-attributers, who 
connect the actor with events through circumstances, through mere presence; 
etc., would have more of an external view toward reinforcement, whereas, 
observers who stress the actor’s will or his intentions as important would be 
more internal in their orientation. In the development of the research instru- 
ment (AOR Questionnaire) employed in this study, the correlation coefficient 
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was not significant (r = +.24); it was, however, in the expected direction: 


| the more internality expressed, the more I-attributions made. 


1. 


13. 
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SEX AND RACE AS FACTORS AFFECTING THE ATTRIBUTION 
OF INSANITY IN A MURDER TRIAL* 


Department of Psychology and. School of Law, Texas Tech University 
RICHARD P. MCGLYNN, JAMES C. Mecas, AND DANIEL Н. BENSON 


SUMMARY 

Two hundred and eight white male and female college students read a 
summary of a case of a violent murder in which an insanity plea was en- 
tered. The sex and race (black or white) of the hypothetical defendant was 
varied in a 2 X 2 factorial design with 52 Ss per cell. Measurements included 
verdict (guilty or insane), length of recommended sentence, and ratings of 
certain defendant characteristics. Major results were as follows: '(a) harsher 
treatment of males as indicated by longer sentences, (5) longer sentences 
for white as opposed to black males among defendants found guilty, and (c) 
а trend toward a higher proportion of guilty verdicts for black males. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Although the insanity defense is used in only 2% of criminal trials (13), 
it has received more attention than any other issue in criminal law according 
to Goldstein (5). With the insanity defense a defendant cannot be found 
guilty of a crime if it can be proved that he was insane while engaging in 
the criminal conduct. By following certain rules of law the jury has the 
power to declare a defendant not guilty by reason of insanity (NGI). The 
jury may reach such a decision after the presentation of evidence which 
typically includes -the testimony of expert witnesses, written reports, and, 
Sometimes, the testimony of lay witnesses. Thus, although the question of 
insanity is normally within the medical domain, it becomes à purely legal 
issue in a court of law. 

Two studies have attempted to isolate some of the variables that affect 
insanity judgments in this context. Simon (13) investigated the responses 
of 1176 jurors selected by lot from actual jury pools. For two hypothetical 
cases only negligible effects were found for the manipulated variables which 
included rule of law, commitment information, and expert psychiatric testi- 
mony. There were, however, differences resulting from the type of crime 
committed, with the defendant more likely to be found guilty in an incest 


Ray ae " 1. " 
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case and more likely to be declared NGI in a case of housebreaking. Bennett 


and Price (1) conducted a partial replication of the Simon study with intro- ^ 


ductory psychology students as Ss and found that the students were more 
likely to render NGI verdicts than were the jury lot Ss. In addition, it was 
found that evidence of premeditation resulted in fewer NGI verdicts while 
insane behavior in the courtroom resulted in more NGI verdicts. The failure 
to find any difference between a brutal and nonbrutal murder led Bennett 
and Price to suggest that the brutal murder, which would be expected to 
appear more insane, may have evoked a desire for retribution in the Ss. 

Taken together these studies suggest that objective case descriptions and 
legal variables may be less powerful determinants of verdicts than are vari- 
ables that shape conceptions of morality, insanity, and mental health. For 
example, differences in sex-role stereotypes have recently been found to ex 
tend to judgments of mental health. Both mental health professionals (2) 
and American college students (11) were found to have different concepts of 
mental health for males and females. In both samples, traits such as domi- 
nance and aggression were considered healthy for males, whereas the opposite 
traits such as passivity and submission were considered healthy for females. 
Furthermore, studies of juridical judgment in both actual cases (8) and 
laboratory experiments (3, 9, 12) have found a tendency toward greater 
leniency toward females accused of misdeeds. These lines of evidence all 
suggest a greater number of NGI verdicts for females accused of a violent 
crime. 

Race represents another source of stereotypes among both white jurors 
and white college students. Although Kalven and Zeisal (8) found a few 
actual cases of leniency toward blacks accused of crimes against other blacks, 
ph Wn overridden by a more general tendency for black defendants 
iMd less attractive than their white counterparts. The unattractive 
ness 0 lefendants is well known to result in harsher treatment by actual 
Nds P as by American college students serving as simulated 
would be ЫК ры suey, i hile ха that bled 
e йе EU Severely than whites by white students in a case where 

acteristics (sanity) were an explicit issue. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects and Design 


ue were 208 Caucasian undergraduate psychology students, both 
A е "d emale, who received course credit for their participation. The pool 
rom which the Ss were drawn contains an overwhelming proportion of Texas 
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residents, and virtually all the Ss reside in the south-southwestern United 
States. They were tested in small groups of up to 19 Ss each. Each S was 
instructed to read the stimulus materials and complete an answer sheet. 
А 2 X 2 factorial design was employed, with the variables being the sex and 
race (black or white) of a hypothetical defendant accused of the crime of 
murder. Fifty-two Ss were randomly assigned to each of the four conditions. 


2. Stimulus Materials 


The case description was constructed from an actual case. The first page 
contained court instructions similar to those given juries when the insanity 
defense is employed. The instructions advised the jurors of the consequences 
of both guilty and NGI verdicts. The second page contained the details of 
the shotgun murder of the defendant's spouse's date: The defendant went to 
the spouse's home at 1:00 a.m. and pounded on the door demanding that 
someone come out. As soon as the latch was flipped, the defendant fired a 
shotgun killing the spouse's date. The defendant then went to a friend's 
house and confessed the crime. It was made clear that the defendant did 
engage in these acts, and that the issue to be decided was the issue of sanity. 

The third page of the booklet was a psychological evaluation of the de- 
fendant which included summaries of the results of the Wechsler Adult In- 
telligence Scale, the Rorschach, and a personal interview. The examining 
psychologist asserted that it was his professional opinion that the defendant 
was insane at the time of the crime. Finally, the fourth page presented in- 
formation based on the courtroom testimony of the examining psychologist. 
Under cross-examination the psychologist appeared less positive of the de- 
fendant's insanity. 

The basic information was the same in all four experimental conditions. 
The sex variable was manipulated by refering to the defendant by a male or 
female name and male or female pronouns. The race of the defendant was 
stated explicitly as either black or white, and this manipulation Was made 
more salient by describing the events surrounding the crime as taking place 
in either a poor or middle class area of the city. 

An answer sheet included with the materials required the Ss to write down 
either a guity or NGI verdict and to rate their confidence in that verdict. 
Ss finding the defendant guilty were instructed to recommend a sentence of 
a specific number of years in prison between five and 99. The rest of the 
page contained filler items and several seven-point semantic differential items 
including guilty-not guilty, well-sick, and rich-poor (a check on the socio- 
economic aspect of the race manipulation). 
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C. RESULTS 


Data for the major dependent variables are presented in Table 1. The 
distributions of *guilty" and *not guilty by reason of insanity" verdicts in 
each cell of the design were converted to proportions of guilty verdicts and 
analyzed by tests for the differences between proportions (6). Results of 
one-tailed tests indicated that black male defendants were judged guilty 
more often than either male or female white defendants (z = 1.612, p < .06) 
or black female defendants (z = 1.418, р < .08). A 2 X 2 analysis of vari- 
ance on Ss’ ratings of their confidence in their verdicts showed no significant 
differences. 

The dependent variable of recommended sentence length in years was 
subjected to a 2 X 2 analysis of variance with sentences of zero years in- 
cluded as data for Ss who rendered verdicts of insanity. There was a signifi- 
cant main effect for sex (F= 6.316, df = 1/204, р < .02) with males 
receiving longer sentences than females. The effect of race and the interaction 
were nonsignificant. In a separate analysis of variance for sentence length, 
only the data from Ss rendering guilty verdicts were used, and the least- 
squares solution for unequal cell frequencies suggested by Winer (14) was 
employed. Again there was a significant main effect for sex (F = 6.245, 
dj = 1/117, р < .02) with males receiving longer sentences, but in this 
analysis this effect was qualified by the interaction which approached sig- 
nificance (F = 3.739, df = 1/117,  <.06). An analysis of simple main 
effects revealed that white males received heavier sentences than either black 
males (F= 5.316, df — 1/117, р < .03) or white females (F = 9.727, 
df = 1/117, p < 01). 

Among the semantic differential items on the Ss’ questionnaires were several 
TABLE 1 


PROPORTIONS a Guitty VERDICTS, MEAN SENTENCES In YEARS, AND WELL-SICK 
TINGS OF DEFENDANTS BY TREATMENT CONDITIONS 


Sex and race Proportion 
of defendant guilty Sentence® Sentence Well/sick 
Male 

Black 6923 

white ‹ 22.81 32.94 2.92 
m 5385 27.40 50.89 3.21 

Wk ui 16.19 29.03 2.19 
T s 13.54 25.14 2.50 

581 19.99 34.36 2.86 
а All Ss. 


b Only Ss voting guilty. 
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of interest in terms of their relationship to the sentencing variable. On the 
rich-poor dimension, blacks were seen as poorer than whites (F — 20.88, 
df= 1/204, p < .001), and a significant interaction (F — 4.821, df — 1/204, 
p< .03) indicated that this effect was pronounced for female defendants 
(р < .001) but only marginally significant for males (р < .10). Thus the 
socioeconomic aspect of the race manipulation was more effective with female 
defendants, but this variable was not related to sentencing tendency either 
overall, or for male or female defendants (all these correlations were less 
than .10 in magnitude). 

On the well-sick dimension Ss rated the male defendant as more “well” 
than the female defendant (F = 4.145, df = 1/204, p < .05). With regard 
to only those defendants judged guilty (sane), there was only a minimal 
relationship (r = .17) between being “well” and receiving a longer sentence. 
In fact, the correlations within the four treatment groups ranged from .06 
to 22.23. 

The seven-point guilty-not guilty scale correlated only moderately with 
sentence length (r = .53) for defendants judged guilty on the dichotomous 
verdict measure. Among all Ss, there was а marginally significant race differ- 
ence on the seven-point guilt dimension, with black defendants being judged 
more guilty than white (F — 2.916, df — 1/204, p < .09). 


D. Discussion 


The results of this study of white college students indicate that the demo- 
graphic variables of race and sex may influence decisions in cases in which 
a plea of insanity is entered. Overall, the results provide some support for 
the hypotheses of prejudicial treatment of males and blacks. First of all, 
there was a trend toward a higher proportion of guilty verdicts for black 
males. Second, both analyses of recommended sentence length revealed that 
males received longer sentences than females. There were not, however, the 
predicted main effects for race and sex. In fact, among defendants declared 
guilty, it was the white males rather than the black males who were given 
the harshest sentences. 

With respect to sex these data are consistent with previous work. The 
female accused of a violent crime was seen as more “sick” than an equivalent 
male, a finding that extends the previous studies on conceptions of mental 
health (2, 11) to the legal domain. Further, the lighter sentences assigned 
to females extend the findings of previous studies (3, 8, 9, 12) toa simulated 
case involving the issue of insanity. When it is considered that leniency 
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toward females could be expressed in this study either by rendering a verdict 
of NGI or by recommending a relatively light sentence, it is not too surpris- 
ing that overall sex differences emerged on only one of the measures. 


Attribution theory (7) provides an alternative conceptual framework for 
these results. On the assumption that American college students view females 
as normally passive, an act of violent murder would be attributed to an ex- 
trinsic cause, such as strong provocation or, perhaps, insanity. Since the case 
account used in this study was ambiguous concerning the motivation for the 
crime, it would be logical for Ss to attribute such out-of-character behavior 
to strong provocation. With the defendant's responsibility for the act thus 
diminished, the result would be a lighter sentence in lieu of a verdict of NGI. 
This interpretation is consistent with the findings of Fishman and Izzett (4) 
that defendants with greater external justification for a hypothetical crime 
were seen as equally guilty of the crime, but were sentenced more leniently. 
In the present experiment, too, there were no significant sex differences on 
the seven-point guilty-not guilty scale. 

In consideration of the overall tendency to deal with males in this experi- 
ment more harshly, the differential treatment of white and black males may 
be analyzed. Black males tended to be dealt with more severely on the di- 
chotomous verdict Measure, while white males received harsher treatment in 
the form of longer recommended sentences. The findings for the semantic 


differential items do not seem to show any pattern that might account for 
these differences. 


Since defendant attractiveness was not measured directly, it can only be 
speculated that relative unattractiveness of black male defendants resulted 
in a somewhat greater Proportion of guilty verdicts, while some white de- 
fendants received the benefit of the doubt and were declared insane. How- 
ever, once ап S decided that the defendant was not legally insane, factors 
that contributed to attractiveness and responsibility may have become rea- 
sons for harsh sentences. Kalven and Zeisal (8) did suggest that some cases 


ene toward blacks might be due to a feeling on the part of jurors 
aa lacks are less responsible. And a closer examination of the data for the 
well-sick dimension in this 


experiment shows that there is a relationship 


between this variable and sentence length. Specifically, the rank order of 


treatment group means is the same for bo i 
t ) th variabl fendants 
judged guilty, the white males pedi 


А (who received significantly longer sentences) 
were rated as significantly more “well” than black males (¢ = 2.019, df = 62, 
Ф < .05). Although not a great deal of confidence can be placed in an internal 
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analysis such as this, it does provide support for a tentative interpretation 


| of the results. 
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UTILIZING THE COUNTER ON A TAPE RECORDER AS A 
TIME-MONITORING DEVICE** 


University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


Ernest A. LUMSDEN 


SUMMARY 


This procedure yields a graph depicting the relationship between the 
counter revolutions on a tape recorder (audio or video) and the cumulative 
recording time that has accrued since the counter reading was “zero.” These 
data can readily be used in the later analyses of any recorded material to 
facilitate the determination of the duration of the entire recorded session, 
stimulus conditions, and shorter events that occurred intermittently within 
the entire session. More importantly, it greatly facilitates any time-sampling 
procedure. 


Social interactions or other behavioral events are frequently recorded for 
purposes of subsequent analyses requiring any or all of the following: 

1. Total cumulative time of the entire event; 

2. Duration of certain shorter events that occurred within the whole; 

3. Duration of certain stimulus conditions that were intermittently pre- 
sent as a basis for computing the rate with which certain discriminative 
behaviors occurred; and 

4. Time-sampling within the entire recorded session. 

Of course, each of these measures can be obtained with the use of a stop 
watch during the playback of the recording. Certain advantages accrue, 
however, to the use of a time-monitoring device that is intrinsic to or “locked 
into” the recording process itself. These advantages can best be understood 
after a description of how the counter can be utilized as a time-monitoring 
device. 

The methods described here are applicable to any tape recorder—video or 
audio. Although there is a fixed relationship between the operation of the 
counter and revolutions of the lead reel, the lead reel does not turn at a 


Eun in the Editorial Office on February 20, 1976, E published immediately 
rovincetown, Massachusetts. ight by The Journal Press. , WR 

1 The method described here pedes in consultation with the Motivational 
PLAN Services Division of Behavioral Engineering Corporation, Jerome Breslaw, 
resident. 
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constant speed. What does and must remain constant is the speed with 
which the tape is pulled over the recording and playback heads. Therefore, 
the speed of revolution with which the lead reel takes up the slack of the 
tape leaving these heads varies as a function of the diameter of the tape 
already accumulated on the lead reel. As a matter of fact, near the comple- 

tion of a 40-minute tape, the lead reel on Sony Video Recorders, Models 

CV-2100 and 2200, revolves only one-third as fast as at the beginning of the 

tape. As noted above, the counter and the lead reel are in a fixed relationship; 

therefore, the relationship between counter reading and cumulative time is 

exponential (i. e., cumulative time is an increasing, positively accelerated 

function of the counter reading). In order to obtain the curve-function re- 

lating these two variables, employ the following method: 

l. Place the tape on the recorder, threading it through the recording head 
and onto the lead reel in such a manner as to provide the minimum friction 
sufficient to pull it through when the recorder is activated. 

2. Reset the counter on the recorder to zero: 

3. Reset a stop watch to zero. 

4. Simultaneously push the “play” button on the recorder and push the 
activating stem of the stop watch. 

5. Inform another person of the passing of each successive interval of 
30 seconds and have him record the counter reading at that point. Without 
resetting your stop watch, continue in this way for the entire duration of 
the longest tape that the recorder can utilize. 

Following this procedure will produce a two-columned list of counter read- 
ings taken at 30-second intervals and the cumulative time corresponding to 
each of these counter readings. These data can be utilized in this form with- 
Out the necessity of plotting the function if one wishes because very little 
error would be incurred by interpolating between recorded points in time. 
(This is due to the fact that the relationship between counter readings and 
eee иде ed an interval as short as 30 seconds departs very little 
Mule to Noms if eless, some of the time computations are much more 
use of the graph " I does plot these data graphically. To facilitate the 
н ніц Suggested that the counter readings be plotted on the 
oem Sata sheet spa cumulative time be plotted on the ordinate. With 

manner, one can easily compute the duration of à 


behavioral sequence or stimulus event occurring within the recorded session 


by the following operations: (a) 1 
i 1 ае ш i dirig 
to the beginning of the event е counter reading correspon 


9n the abscissa and draw a line vertically from 
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lat value to intersect the curve. Then, extend the line to the left to the 
dinate scale. The indicated value there will be the cumulative time when 
lle event. was initiated. (5) Repeat this process for the counter reading at 
e termination of the event, thereby determining to cumulative time at the 
rmination of the event. (c) Now simply subtract cumulative time at the 
ginning of the event (determined in the first step) from the cumulative 
me at the termination of the event (determined in the second step), and 
le remainder will be the duration of the event itself. 

For purposes of time-sampling, one can (а) mark the desired time in- 
als on the cumulative time scale located on the ordinate, (b) draw lines 
fom those values over to the curve, and (c) drop lines from the curve to 
lle abscissa to the counter reading scale. These values will correspond to the 
sired time-sampling times in terms of counter readings. During the actual 
п e-sampling procedure, the observer is now in a position to save consider- 
ible time by going “fast forward” between the required counter readings. 
The plotted function also readily permits one to determine how much 
lime remains on a tape at any point during the recording session itself. 
furthermore, in selecting among partially used tapes for one with sufficient 
Inused time to be utilized in a brief recording session, one can determine 
ow much time remains on such a tape by the following procedure: (a) Put 
le reel on a recorder and reset the counter to zero. (b) Run the reel on 
ast forward" until the used portion passes through, taking note of the 
unter reading corresponding to that point. (c) Subtract the cumulative 
line corresponding to the counter reading at the end of the used portion 
lom the time remaining on the partially used tape. Such a practice would 
nsure much fuller use of a limited number of tapes. 
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DIMENSIONS OF INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION* 
Northwestern State University and Central Louisiana State Hospital 


MILLARD J. BrENVENU! AND Davip W. STEWART 


SUMMARY 


Four hundred and thirteen Ss ranging in age from 17 to 64 years and about 
evenly divided between males and females completed the 40 self-report items 


ER S 


of the Interpersonal Communication Inventory. А principal components anal- 
ysis followed by a varimax rotation revealed 11 orthogonal factors which 
appeared to be related to particular dimensions of interpersonal communica- 


Чоп, All factors were interpretable and intuitively satisfying, and an oblique 
Totation failed to improve the simple structure. Dimensions in the present 
study are related to existing theory of interpersonal communication and other 


empirical data, 


A, INTRODUCTION 


The need for studying interpersonal communication is being increasingly 
recognized by researchers. The Interpersonal Communication Inventory (ICI) 


analysis was strongly recommended. 


0 
Î these smaller groups. The present study represents an attemp 


* n 
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Was initially designed to measure patterns, characteristics, and style of inter- 
Personal communication and to identify some crucial variables in the com- 
munications process (3). The instrument has been used extensively in com- 
munications research, counseling, the teaching of interpersonal communication, 
and management, Norms have been obtained for various age groups in the 
Population (4). In addition, a critique of the ICI was presented to a national 
convention of the Speech Communication Association (2) in which a factor 


à Search of the literature reveals very little effort in the area of isolating 
Variables and dimensions of the communications process between individuals. 
Cattell and Wispe (6), while identifying some tentative dimensions of larger 
0 Processes, have suggested that “quite frequently special principles come 
25 Play when a group reaches the extreme of two or three members" (p. 58). 

ittle empirical work has been aimed at establishing underlying dimensions 


t to establish 
and published immediately at 


Eprints and copies of the Interpersonal Communication Inventory are available 
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some dimensions of interpersonal communication through a factor analysis of 
the ICI. 


B. METHOD 


The Interpersonal Communication Inventory (3) was administered to 413 
Ss ranging in age from 17 to 64 years with a median age of 28. Residing 
primarily in North Central Louisiana, the Ss were predominantly Protestant, 
about evenly divided by gender, and primarily from upper-lower and middle- 
class backgrounds. Their educational level ranged from high school through 
graduate school with the median number of years completed being 15.5. 

The instrument was administered to Ss in groups and on an individual 
basis, Group administration was done with those Ss attending college and a 
vocational school. Other Ss completed the inventory in their homes. Three 
hundred and sixteen of the same Ss’ questionnaires had previously been used 
in the construction of the inventory. 

The 40 items of each questionnaire were scored and submitted to an initial 
principal components analysis, 


C. RESULTS 


Fourteen components with latent roots greater than 1.0 emerged from the 
principal components analysis. Application of the Scree Test (5) for number 
of factors was inconclusive. However, Bartlett’s Test of Residuals (1) revealed 
11 significant factors, Both Varimax and Promax rotations (K = 2 and 
K= 4) were carried out on the 11 factors. The Promax rotations generally 
failed to improve the hyperplane count obtained with the Varimax procedure. 
No factors were correlated more than .30 following the oblique rotations. 
Therefore, the Varimax rotation was retained. 

: The factor loadings obtained by the orthogonal rotation were generally 
interpretable, and the proportion of loadings in the hyperplane was .51. The 
factor loadings of the 11 rotated factors are given in Table 1. An examination 
of.the factors supported the hypothesis that meaningful dimensions of com- 


munication could be isolated through a factor analysis of the ICI. In earlier 


research, Bienvenu (4) had arbitrarily classified the 40 items into eight item 
clusters which paralleled to som 


extent the loadings on the factors in this 


study. Thus, the factors extracted in the present analysis seem not only 


statistically sound, but intuitively appealing, as follows: 


Factor I, Self- Disclosure, Previous research suggests that a person cannot 
really communicate with or get to know another person unless he talks truth- 


а ъс c. а=» 
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TABLE 1 
Primary LOADING STRUCTURE OF THE INTERPERSONAL CoMMUNICATION 
INVENTORY FOLLOWING VARIMAX ROTATION 
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Item Loading 
Factor 1 
23. Do you have difficulty trusting other people? 46 
24. In attempting to settle a misunderstanding, do you remind yourself that the 
other person could be right? 49 
26. Do you help others to understand you by saying how you think, feel, and 
believe? .60 
27. Is it diffücult for you to confide in people? 53 
28. Do you have a tendency to change the subject when your feelings enter into 
a discussion ? .58 
32. Do others seem to be listening when you are talking? 36 
Factor ЇЇ 
9. In conversation, do you try to put yourself їп the other person's shoes? 53 
11, Are you aware of how your tone of voice may affect others? AT 
22, In meaningful conversation, are you aware of how you are feeling and 
reacting to what the other person(s) is saying? 56 
31. Do you ever try to listen for meaning when someone is talking? i 39 
35, In conversation, can you tell the difference between what a person is saying 
(his words) and what he may be feeling? 54 
36. While speaking, are you aware of how others may be reacting to what you 
are saying? B .61 
39. fen you tell what kind of day another person may be baving by observing T 
im 4 
" Factor III 
13. Is it very difficult for you to accept constructive criticism from others? — 46 
14. Do you have a tendency to jump to conclusions in your interactions with 
others? 54 
16. Does it upset you a great deal when someone disagrees with you? 57 
33. In a discussion is it difficult for you to see things from the other person's 
point of view? 52 
40. Do you admit that you are wrong when you know that you are wrong about 
something ? .38 
Factor IV A 
1. Do your words come out the way you would like them to in conversation? .68 
3. When you are trying to explain something, do other persons have a tendency 
to put words in your mouth? EX 
6. Is it difficult for you to converse with other people? 60 
8. Do you find it difficult to express your ideas when they differ from those 
around you? 48 
19. When a problem arises between you and another person, are you able to 
discuss it without losing control of your emotions? 44 
Factor V 
30. Do you find yourself not paying attention w! ile in conversation with others? ^1 
34. Do you pretend you are listening to others when actually you are not really s 


listening? 


Note: The entire factor loading matrix is available from the authors free of chai 


the address shown at the end of this article. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Item Loading 
Factor VI 
12. When you are angry, do you admit it when asked by someone else? .65 
17. When someone has hurt your feelings, do you discuss the matter with that 
person? 51 
25. Do you deliberately try to conceal your faults from others? 40 
40. Do you admit that you are wrong when you know that you are wrong 
about something? .38 
Factor VII 
2. When you are asked a question that is not clear, do you ask the person to 
explain what he means? 55 
4. Do you merely assume the other person knows what you are trying to say 
without your explaining what you really mean? :64 
5. When in a discussion, do you attempt to find out how you are coming across 
by asking for feedback? 36 
18. Do you avoid disagreeing with others because you are afraid they will get 
angry? 44 
Factor VIII 
7. Do you find it very difficult to become interested in other people? 52 
15. Do you later apologize to someone whose feelings you may have hurt? 66 
18. Do you avoid disagreeing with others because you are afraid they will get 
angry? 44 
Factor IX 
10. In conversation, do you have a tendency to do more talking than the other 
person? 52 
29. In conversation, do you let the other person finish talking before reacting to 
what he says? 70 
" Factor X 
20. Are you satisfied with the way you settle your differences with others? 1 
21, Do you pout and sulk for a long time when someone upsets you? 76 
Factor XI 
37. Do you feel that other people wished you were a different kind of person? ./7 
38. Do other people fail to understand your feelings? 56 


fully about his feelings and ideas: that is, unless he reveals or discloses himself 
(9). The importance of this dimension has recently been addressed by Mann 
and Murphy (10) who demonstrated that self-disclosure of a speaker tends 
to lead to more positive reactions and self-disclosure from the receiver. 
Factor II, Awareness. This factor is composed of seven items dealing with 
an awareness of self in Conversation, the reactions and body language of the 
other person, and an awareness of how the other person might be feeling—in 
short, empathy, Awareness is a means of keeping one’s self deeply absorbed 
in the interaction with another person, thereby heightening the impact of the 
communication involved in the interaction (11). Much has been written 
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about the importance of body language and nonverbal cues in social inter- 
action (8). Ehmann (7) suggested that with empathy we achieve a closer 
communication with another person and a deeper understanding of him as 
an individual. 

Factor ПІ, Evaluation and Acceptance of Feedback. This factor was 
loaded with five items, four of them dealing with acceptance of criticism, 
differences of opinion, admitting when one is wrong, and jumping to conclu- 
sions, The fifth item, “difficulty in seeing things from the other person’s point 
of view,” suggests that the communicator is not receptive or appreciative of 
feedback from another person. 

Factor IV, Self-Expression. Five items loaded on this factor. Considered 
globally, the items impart an aura of difficulty in conversing and in expressing 
one's self. 

Factor V, Attention. The authors debated over the two items loading on 
Factor V. The first impulse was to label these as “Listening”; however, the 
items that would seem to relate to listening loaded on several other factors. 
The two items loading on Factor V, “not paying attention in conversation” 
and “pretending to listen when not listening,” suggest the importance of 
attending and concentration as aspects of listening in interpersonal com- 
munication. 

Factor VI, Coping with Feelings. A comparison of the four items of Factor 
VI with the five items of Factor IV suggests some similarity between these 
factors, Upon closer examination, however, “discussing hurt feelings,” “admit- 
ting your anger,” “concealing your faults,” and “admitting you are wrong 
when you know that you are wrong” reflect a greater depth and intensity of 
feelings than the items in Self-Expression (Factor IV): “difficulty in con- 
versing with other people,” “difficulty expressing your ideas when they differ 
ftom others,” “do your words come out the way you want them to,” and 

‘other people putting words in your mouth.” The latter focus more on one’s 
general ability to converse and to express one’s self. It is plausible that many 
People who are able to converse and state their opinions may have difficulty 
dealing with anger and hurt, their faults, or admitting when they are wrong 
about something. 

4 Factor VII, Clarity. Upon initial observation, the items of Factor УП, 
asking for clarification,” “asking for feedback,” “avoiding disagreeing,” and 

merely assuming other people know what you're saying” may not appear to 
be related. However, when one considers that each of these items is neces- 
Saty to insure understanding and accurate and clear communication between 
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two individuals, then “Clarity” emerges as an appropriate label for this 
factor. Failure to determine what the other person means and difficulty in 
evoking an accurate picture of one's thoughts and feelings are common mani- 
festations of disturbed communication (4). 

Factor VIII, Avoidance. Three items loaded on this factor. It is reasonable 
to assume that lack of interest in other people and failure to confront another 
with hurt feelings may be considered means of avoiding communication. 

Factor IX, Dominance. This factor involved two items, “tendency to do 
more talking than the other person” and “letting the other person finish 
talking before reacting to what he says.” Both suggest an aggressive and 
dominant speaker who would tend to monopolize a conversation. 

Factor X, Handling Differences. Two items, “satisfaction over way you 
handle your differences” and “sulking for a long time when upset by some- 
one else,” loaded on this factor. 

Factor XI, Perceived Acceptance. Loading on this factor were the items 
“people fail to understand my feelings” and “feeling other people wished I 
were a different kind of person.” Both items reflect an attitude of lack of 
understanding and acceptance by others. 


D. Discussion 


There is evidence that discrete dimensions of interpersonal communication 
do exist. Future studies are needed to explore these in depth and to expand 
upon the dimensions. This might first be accomplished by adding related 
items to those dimensions containing only two or three items from ICI. The 
dimensions isolated in the present study using self-report data should be 
compared to communication factors suggested by other sources, such as 
observational data and responses of teachers of communication and clinicians 
whose work revolves around the communication process. Studies of other 
populations in other cultures and clinical populations are needed to provide 
additional validity of the dimensions. The ICI itself appears to be a useful 
measure, and the ultimate goal is the development of well-defined subscales 
for use in counseling and the teaching of interpersonal communication. 
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SUMMARY 


The present study attempted to (a) replicate findings on acupuncture 
reported in the Chinese literature; (5) investigate the effects of acupuncture 
in achieving analgesia and pain abatement; and (c) isolate the relevant 
psychological and/or physiological variables involved. Fifty volunteer men 
and women between 18 and 30 years of age were administered the acupunc- 
ture phase of this study for induction of analgesia and relief of pain in the 
oral cavity. A comparable group of 30 additional Ss were included in the 
study for comparison with the acupuncture group on several objective 
Psychological measures. Forty of the acupuncture Ss were classified as totally 
successful. No significant differences between the acupuncture group and the 
comparable control group were obtained on the objective psychological 
Measures, including measures of personality, suggestibility, anxiety, and 
attitudes. The results appear to indicate that psychological factors are mini- 
mally involved in obtaining analgesia and pain abatement with acupuncture 
techniques. Several interesting clinical observations were noted during the 
acupuncture procedure, including absence of discernable signs of analgesia, 
consistency of results, contralateral analgesic effect related to the location 
of acupuncture needles, etc. These results were discussed in terms of the 
Possible role of physiological and psychological factors in acupuncture. Pos- 
sible areas of future research were also discussed. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


For the past several years, professionals from a wide variety of health- 
related disciplines have been interested in the reports of success with the 
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modalities delineated as part of the Chinese Medicine. In particular, acu- 
puncture has received special attention because of the widespread positive 
comments in the media. 

The ancient Chinese medical art called “acupuncture” uses thin needles 
inserted into specified parts of the body to apparently treat various diseases, 
alleviate pain, and effect physiological changes (2). Reports from China and 
France have pointed to the successful use of acupuncture to produce anes- 
thesia (3). These reports stress the stability of vital signs during surgery and 
the positive responses during postoperative recovery. While adequate physio- 
logical or neurological explanations of these reported successes are not as 
yet known, theoretical systems have been presented to attempt to explain 
the phenomenon (10, 13). 

A frequent explanation of the reports of success with acupuncture has been 

to attribute these results to hypnosis, suggestion, or psychological factors (5, 
6, 8, 9, 10). Without rigorous scientific study to isolate the relevant variables 
involved in the "successful" use of acupuncture, interpretations and ex- 
planations of the mechanisms involved in this procedure can only be classified 
as hypothetical. In particular, systematic scientific investigation is required 
to determine whether acupuncture is primarily a physiological or psycho- 
logical phenomenon. Thus, if the results reported in the literature to date 
are replicable, then such scientific investigation would be facilitated. 
ү The major purposes of the present study were to attempt to replicate find- 
ings reported in the Chinese literature and to assess the efficacy of a psycho- 
logical interpretation of acupuncture. In order to provide the necessary clinical 
data to achieve analgesia in treating dental problems, a dental treatment 
model was used which facilitated more effective control of the relevant eX- 
perimental variables under investigation. This is important to note, since the 
lack of systematic control of variables in many previous acupuncture studies 
has detracted from meaningful interpretation of their findings. The present 
paper, therefore, summarizes the first in a series of studies to investigate 
acupuncture clinically with a view toward isolating the relevant psycho 
logical and/or physiological variables involved. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Fifty Ss volunteered for participation in the acupuncture phase of the 
study. All Ss were between 18 and 30 years of age, in good health, and in 
need of routine dental treatment. The sample consisted of equal numbers of 
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males and females with about 80% being right-handed. These Ss had a 
history of previous dental care with local anesthetic. A comparable group of 
30 additional Ss was included in the study for comparison with the acupunc- 
ture group on several objective psychological measures. 


2. Procedure 


Prior to undergoing any treatment, all Ss were administered extensive 
pretesting to determine their pain thresholds for dental procedures, their 
suggestibility, their attitudes toward dental treatment, relevant personality 
variables, their knowledge and impressions of acupuncture, and appropriate 
medical and dental information, To reduce S-E interaction, precautions were 
taken to minimize contact between the S and those performing the acupunc- 
ture and dental procedures. All Ss received a self-administering question- 
naire, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Corah Dental 
Anxiety Scale, the Eysenck Personality Inventory, the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, and Semantic Differential Attitude Scales. In addition, the 
“Weighted Arm” Suggestibility Test and the *Eye-Roll" Test were adminis- 
tered to each S in the acupuncture group. 

After pretesting, the acupuncture Ss were brought to dental treatment 
areas where the acupuncture procedure was administered. Analgesia was 
induced by the introduction of acupuncture needles primarily at the HOKU 
point (between the thumb and base of index finger) of each hand. Manipula- 
tion of the needles was done by manual twirling, the traditional method 
described in the Chinese literature. Sterilized standard steel 27 gauge needles 
were used for the acupuncture procedure. Prior to insertion of the needles, 
the selected areas on the skin were swabbed with alcohol sponges. In order 
to achieve and maintain any analgesic effect, the needles were continuously 
manipulated throughout the dental procedure. At brief intervals, testing was 
conducted to determine whether an acceptable analgesic effect had been 
achieved. Such testing involved applying pressure with a sharp dental in- 


strument to the gingival tissues of 10 standard selected areas, including the 


area to be treated. Only when complete analgesia was obtained (ie. no 
ment initiated. Continuous 


Tesponse to painful stimulus) was any dental treat 

monitoring of patient reactions was diligently observed throughout the course 
of the procedure. Blood pressure and pulse measurements were taken before, 
during and after the acupuncture procedure. Important aspects of the acu- 
Puncture procedure were timed, including time to achieve analgesia and, 
following needle removal at the conclusion of the dental procedure, the time 
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to return of pain sensation. To provide additional subjective information 
during treatment, each S was encouraged to give verbal reports of his or her 
reactions, including the occurrence of any sensations or other physiological 
changes. If acupuncture analgesia was deemed ineffective at any point during 
the procedure, then the dental treatment was terminated. Before any further 
dental work was continued, analgesia was induced by the conventional method 
of procaine nerve block. In no instance was any premedication given to the 
Ss. At the completion of the dental procedure, each $ was kept under observa- 
tion for a minimum of one hour, and all Ss were given scheduled appointments 
for follow-up observation on the day after treatment. At the completion of 
the dental procedure, Ss were administered posttesting by a psychologist 
which included a determination of their reactions and attitudes to the acu- 


puncture procedure, as well as their postprocedure tolerance for pain in the 
oral cavity. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A variety of dental procedures was performed, often requiring several 
sessions and including such problems as cavity preparation and complete 
removal of caries, tooth extractions, gingival scaling and currettage, and root 
canal procedures. 

Of the 50 Ss included in the acupuncture phase of the study, 40 cases or 
80% were deemed totally successful by virtue of the fact that a satisfactory 
analgesic effect was maintained throughout the entire course of each S's dental 


3 T acupuncture Ss, the average time to 
induction of the analgesic effect was 7 1/2 minutes (SD = +3 minutes). The 


ure procedure. No systematic relation- 
tivity to pain were compared to subse- 


This finding is at variance with resul 


ts reported by Katz (7), but is generally 
Supported by Shibutani (12) in a po y Katz (7), but is р 


recent article. In addition, no significant 
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difference was obtained between major S groups on the Hysteria Scale of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, a scale that has been reported 
to be significantly correlated to suggestibility and/or hypnotizability. Further- 
more, no significant differences were obtained between the acupuncture and 
nonacupuncture groups on the other personality scales of the MMPI, the 
Corah Dental Anxiety Scale, the Eysenck Extroversion and Neuroticism 
Scales, and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. Analysis of the Semantic Dif- 
ferential Attitude Scales supported a positive change in attitude for the acu- 
puncture group on pre- and postcomparisons. However, this change in attitude 
was not statistically significant, and comparison between acupuncture and 
nonacupuncture groups on these scales also showed no statistically significant 
differences. 


There are several additional findings which also tend to support the notion 
that the acupuncture analgesia obtained in the present study was not pri- 
marily a psychological phenomenon. For example, during the dental treatment 
procedure and after acupuncture analgesia was obtained, each S was tested 
for hot and cold sensation in selected areas of the oral cavity. If a hypnotic 
effect was operable in these cases, then Ss should have reported sensations of 
hot and cold in reaction to such testing. For the sensations of hot and cold 
not to be perceived, their absence must be specifically induced as part of a 
hypnotic effect. However, in every case where a successful analgesic effect 
was obtained, no positive reaction to hot and cold was reported. This result, 
suggesting that there was no hypnotic effect operating, is also supported by a 
recent clinical paper by Nemerof and Rothman (11) relating acupuncture 
n hypnosis, as well as by reports from Veith (14), Geiger (4), and Dimond 

3). 

Additionally, the findings related to the induction of acupuncture analgesia 
were generally consistent from S to S, including such factors as the length of 
time to achieve analgesia, the length of time for return of pain sensation, and 
the lack of discernable signs for the S on analgesic effects in the oral cavity 
until tested with a dental instrument. The replicability and consistency of 
these findings for 80% of the Ss in the acupuncture group, differing in per- 
sonality, type of dental problem, attitudes toward acupuncture, knowledge 
of acupuncture, previous history, etc., is further evidence which is not sup- 
Portive of psychological factors being considered of primary importance in 
producing acupuncture analgesia. In addition, the 8096 success rate itself for 
acupuncture dental analgesia also mediates against this phenomenon being 
explained primarily as due to hyponosis, placebo effect, or other psychological 
factors, It should also be noted that the acupuncture Ss reported complete 
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awareness at all times and gave continuous verbal reports of their experiences 
during the acupuncture procedure. In fact, all Ss in the acupuncture group 
reported a general willingness to repeat the procedure and compared acupunc- 
ture more favorably to other analgesics previously experienced by them. 


For 7096 of the successful acupuncture Ss, one of the most interesting 
findings was a contralateral analgesic effect as a result of twirling at the 
HOKU points. As noted earlier, with all the Ss in the acupuncture groups, 
continuous twirling was generally needed to maintain an adequate analgesic 
effect. In this regard, manual twirling at the HOKU point in the right hand 
often resulted in an analgesic effect on the left side of the oral cavity, while 
twirling at the HOKU point in the left hand resulted in a similar contra- 
lateral effect on the right side of the oral cavity. Such a finding appears to 


Suggest a neurophysiological foundation to these results, corresponding to 
central nervous system functioning. 


Another important finding that suggested a minimal effect of psychological 
factors was the result of the inclusion in the procedure of “blind” termina- 
tion of twirling for 10 of the successful Ss. For each of these Ss, and after 
analgesia had been obtained with acupuncture, twirling was terminated in 
one of the hands without the knowledge of the S or the dentist. This lack 
of knowledge can be confirmed by the Tesponses of the Ss during the proce- 
dure and by the Teports of the Ss and the dentists during posttesting. The 
results of this “blind” termination of twirling revealed that generally within 
fter stimulation to the gingiva, pain sensation returned 
c de of the oral cavity. Discernible signs of discomfort 
and pain were observed, and twirling was again initiated, resulting in the 
restoration of the analgesic effect, generally within 1 to 1 1/2 minutes. 

Additional phenomena related 
In 90% of the cases, insertion of 


to the contralateral si 


to acupuncture analgesia were also noted. 
the acupuncture needles was reported to be 
less painful than insertion of a syringe needle. Of those who were right- 
handed, 65% reported feeling more pain in their left hand due to the acu- 
puncture needle. When their gums were probed for sensation after analgesia 
reported a “dull pressure.” It was also observed 
effective and more rapidly obtained with faster 
needle, erythema was present in 80% of the cases and lasted up to 20 
minutes. In those cases of marked erythema, the analgesic effect seemed to 
be more pronounced. Tt should also be reported that in 90% of the cases, 55 
reported up to a 15 minute residual numbness in the hand after the needles 
were removed. Each of the successful cases also reported a relaxed or “seda- 
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tive" effect for up to 24 hours after the procedure, which facilitated the 
relief of postoperative discomfort (i.e., for extractions). In fact, with each of 
the extractions, Ss reported that no postprocedure medication was taken or 
required. These findings concerning the “sedative” effect, the absence of post- 
operative pain, and the relatively high rate of success in obtaining acupunc- 
ture analgesia in dentistry were supported in a recent study by Brandwein 
and Corcos (1). 


In summary, therefore, the results of the present study appear to indicate 
that acupuncture analgesia is not primarily a psychological phenomenon. 
However, while these findings tend to minimize the influence of psychological 
factors in acupuncture analgesia, further systematic investigation is necessary 
to define clearly the limiting effects of psychological variables. Much addi- 
tional research is needed to investigate the role of such factors as placebo 
effects and such physiological variables as blood pressure, blood chemistry, 
EEG, skin resistance, EMG, etc. Additionally, further research is necessary 
to assess the role of brain function, particularly as regards the reported 
“contralateral” phenomenon; to investigate more comprehensively the role 
of psychological factors; to conduct comparable animal studies; to compare 
systematically acupuncture analgesia to other conventional analgesics; to 
compare systematically different acupuncture procedures for inducing anal- 
Besia, including manual needling, mechanical needling, electrical stimulation, 
acupressure, and stable needle insertion (absence of needling). It is also 
Necessary to investigate systematically the reported “unsuccessful cases” 
where acupuncture was used. 

Finally, as these investigations provide a scientific foundation and frame- 

work for understanding acupuncture, research is also needed to assess the 
efficacy of this technique for abatement and relief of chronic pain, a problem 
as important to dentistry as it is to other clinical specialities. While it is too 
early to tell, our research in this latter area on a limited number of cases has 
Yielded encouraging and positive results (e. g., facial pain, migraine, etc.). 
5 The present study represents an effort to clinically replicate reported results 
in the Chinese literature regarding acupuncture analgesia and, by so doing, 
determine the possible role of psychological factors in these findings. By 
attempting to coordinate scientific methodology with practical, clinical pro- 
Cedures, this investigation suggests that acupuncture may not be, as some 
have said, “primarily a psychological phenomenon with physiological over- 
tones.” From the present results, it would appear that acupuncture analgesia 
15 primarily a neurophysiological phenomenon, with psychological variables 
Playing a secondary role. 
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However, the authors are cautious in noting that much research in acupunc- 
ture needs to be conducted, and while we are currently in a position of having 
a limited number of answers, we do have sufficient clinical and research data 
available to begin to define the appropriate scientific questions to study. To 
expand further our body of knowledge on the effects of acupuncture, it is 
important for each practitioner and researcher to observe and investigate this 
phenomenon systematically and, where possible, to be sensitive to physio- 
logical and psychological factors as they may relate to the emerging advan- 
tages and limitations of acupuncture. Only by so doing, can we adequately 
assess whether acupuncture is a valuable and effective addition to the tech- 
niques currently available in dentistry, medicine, and psychology. 
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For four pigeons reinforcement was signalled in one component of a mul- 
tiple variable-interval 1-min variable-interval 1-min schedule, and two 
pigeons were trained on a multiple variable-interval 1-min extinction 
schedule, Following training each bird was given a resistance-to-extinction 
generalization test, followed by an additional training session, and a final 
resistance-to-reinforcement generalization test. Test stimuli were combined 
with presence or absence of the signal. Generalization tests uniformly showed 
differential dimensional stimulus control in the presence and absence of the 
signal for three of the four signalled-reinforcement subjects. However, excita- 
tory dimension stimulus control was obtained for the one signalled-reinforce- 
Ment bird that did not respond differentially during training. Similarly, 
nondifferential, flat, or inhibitory gradients were obtained for the two ex- 
tinction subjects. These data support an analysis of signalled reinforcement 
аз a conditional discrimination. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Two-component multiple schedules involve the successive presentation of 
two external stimuli, each associated with a component schedule. A fre- 
quently obtained multiple-schedule interaction is positive behavioral contrast 
Which involves an increase in response rate in one stimulus (S1) when some 
Manipulation in the other stimulus (S2) produces a response rate decrease 
(e. g., 8). Although either reduced reinforcement frequency or reduced re- 
Sponse rate in S2 is а sufficient condition for contrast, neither is a necessary 
Condition (е, g., 3, 10). Several current hypotheses emphasize aversive, non- 
Preferred, or inhibitory functions of the S2 component as responsible for 
Contrast (e, g., 1, 4, 7, 10). 
<< 
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Frequently, contrast has been studied with procedures that maintain equal 
reinforcement frequencies in S1 and S2. One such procedure involves signal- 
ling, with an additional external stimulus, the availability of reinforcement 
during S2. On a multiple variable-interval variable-interval (mult VI VI) 
schedule, signalling reinforcer availability in S2 results in a small amount 
of behavioral contrast (2, 11). A lack of preference for signalled vs. unsig- 
nalled components (11) or a strong preference for the signalled, S2, com- 
ponent (6) has been obtained. These studies show that preference for S1 is 
not a necessary condition for contrast, but they do not eliminate the possi- 
bility that aspects of the S2 component are aversive or inhibitory. Since 
responses in S2 are always reinforced in the presence of the signal but never 
reinforced in its absence, reinforcement is conditional upon S2 and the 
presence of the signal. Thus, S2 may function as an S-++ during the signal 
and S— in the absence of the signal. It is well documented that an S+ 
exerts excitatory stimulus control and that an S— is both aversive and exerts 
inhibitory stimulus control (10). One way to identify whether a discrimina- 
tive stimulus should be classified as ап S+- or S— is to measure dimensional 
control (9). The purpose of the present study was to examine stimulus 
control along a dimension of S2 in the presence and absence of the signal. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Six white Carneaux pigeons previously exposed to multiple variable-interval 
extinction schedules in the presence of red and green stimuli were used. The 
birds were maintained at 80% of their free-feeding weights and housed in- 
dividually throughout the experiment. 


2. Apparatus 


A standard pigeon chamber (Lehigh Valley Electronics Model 132-02); 
measuring 35 cm wide, 30.5 cm long, and 35 cm high, was employed. A single 
translucent response key was centered 25.5 cm above a wire mesh floor. It 
was operated by pecks of greater than .15N force. A red stimulus and a 3.2 
by 22.5 mm vertical white line centered on red were presented by a Lehigh 
Valley Electronics model 111-90-692 display unit mounted directly behind 
the key. A 7-watt houselight was centered in the ceiling of the chamber. Re- 
inforcement consisted of 4-sec access to grain in an illuminated magazine. 
Recording and programming were accomplished with electromechanical equip- 
ment. White noise and a chamber air blower helped mask extraneous sounds. 
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3. Procedure 


a. Phase One. All birds were trained on multiple variable-interval 1-min 
variable-interval 1-min (mult VI 1-min VI 1-min) schedule. One-min com- 
ponents of red (S1) alternated in a quasi-random order with 1-min compo- 
nents of a white vertical line projected on red (S2). Components were 
separated by a 3-sec blackout of the chamber. Sessions always began in S1 
and were terminated after 25 presentations each of S1 and S2. Birds 141, 
2342, and 621 were trained with the houselight on, except during reinforce- 
ment and blackout, white Birds 192, 2333, and 5190 were trained with the 
houselight off at all times. This training was continued until six sessions of 
stable rates of responding in both components were obtained. Stability was 
defined as less than 1096 variation for the mean of the first three sessions 
minus the mean of the second three sessions divided by the six session mean. 

b. Phase Two. In the next phase each bird received 21 sessions of train- 
ing with altered conditions in S2. For four birds, 141, 2342, 192, and 2333, 
reinforcement was signalled during S2 4-sec prior to reinforcer availability. 
The signal for birds trained in Phase One with a houselight (Birds 141 and 
2342) was turning the houselight off, and the signal for birds trained without 
à houselight (Birds 192 and 2333) was turning the houselight on. Two birds, 
621 and 5190, received 21 sessions of mult VI 1-min EXT training. A signal 
(houselight off for Bird 621 and houselight on for Bird 5190) of 4-sec dura- 
tion was presented during the extinction component on the average of one 
per min. 

c. Testing. On the day following 21 sessions of training each bird was 
given a generalization test during extinction. An additional training session 
then was given and followed the next day by a generalization test with УІ 
1-min reinforcement during all test stimuli (5). A 10 min warm-up, during 
which conditions were identical with Phase Two, preceded each test. The nine 
test stimuli consisted of a red key and four orientations of the white line on 
à red key both in the presence and absence of the signal. The line orientations 
were vertical (0°), 3-459, and horizontal (90°). The test stimuli were ran- 
domized in six blocks of nine stimuli each. Stimuli were presented for 1 min 


Separated by 3-sec blackouts. 


C. Results 


Figure 1 shows response rates during S1 and S2 for the last six sessions of 
Phase One (baseline mult VI VI) and the 21 sessions of Phase Two (signalled 
reinforcement in S2 of mult VI VI or mult VI EXT). Three of the four 
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signalled reinforcement birds (141, 2342, and 192) developed differential 
responding during Phase Two. Responding in S1 by Bird 141 showed an 
immediate increase over baseline and remained elevated through Phase Two. 
This trend was also evident, but not as pronounced, for Birds 2342 and 192. 
Bird 2333 did not respond differentially in S1 and S2 during Phase Two. 
During baseline, 2333 showed a consistently higher rate of responding in the 
presence of S2; during Phase Two, S2 rates increased but S1 rates remained 
constant so that terminal rate of responding in the two stimuli was approxi- 
mately equal. 

The two extinction birds (621 and 5190) showed differential responding 
in S1 and S2 in Phase Two. An immediate increase in response rate to S1 
occurred for Bird 621 when extinction was introduced in S2. Response rates 
in S1 declined through the remainder of Phase Two for 621 but generally 
remained above baseline levels. Bird 5190 also showed an immediate increase 
in S1 responding but a substantial decrease during sessions 11-17; in the final 
four sessions of Phase Two, however, S1 responding was again above base- 
line for 5190, 

Figure 2 shows the total number of responses emitted to test stimuli during 
resistance-to-extinction and resistance-to-reinforcement generalization tests. 
In general, responses in the presence of the signal equalled or exceeded re- 
sponses in the absence of the signal. The shapes of the gradients in the 
presence and absence of the signal were substantially different for all three 
of the signalled-reinforcement birds (141, 2342, and 192) that responded 
differentially during Phase Two. Generally, decremental gradients were ob- 
tained in the presence of the signal, and flat or incremental gradients in the 
absence of the signal. The fourth signalled-reinforcement bird, 2333, yielded 
essentially identical, decremental gradients in the presence and absence of 
the signal, and this was the one bird that did not respond differentially during 
Phase Two. Birds 621 and 5190, the extinction birds, showed either flat or 
incremental gradients in the presence and the absence of the signal. Bird 621 
emitted very few responses during resistance-to-extinction testing, and these 
gradients were flat, but in the resistance-to-reinforcement test this bird 
showed an incremental gradient in the presence of the signal. Bird 5190 
yielded flat gradients in both tests in the presence of the signal but pro- 
nounced incremental gradients in the absence of the signal in both tests. 


D. Discussion 
The present experiment replicates the finding (2, 11) that a small amount 
of contrast is obtained when reinforcer availability is signalled in one com- 
ponent of a multiple variable-interval variable-interval schedule. More im- 
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FIGURE 2 
TOTAL RESPONSES BY INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS TO EACH LINE ORIENTATION IN THE 
PRESENCE AND ABSENCE OF THE SIGNAL DURING THE RESISTANCE-TO- EXTINCTION 
AND RESISTANCE-TO-REINFORCEMENT GENERALIZATION TESTS 


portantly, the generalization tests indicated that the stimulus (S2) associated 
with signalled reinforcement differentially controlled responses as a function 
of the presence and absence of the signal. Excitatory dimensional stimulus 
control (5 ), indicated by the steep, decremental gradients with peaks at S2, 
was uniformly obtained for all four signalled-reinforcement birds in the 
presence of the signal. Stimulus control in the absence of the signal was not 
consistent across subjects. One finding was that if differential responding was 
not produced by the signalled-reinforcement procedure (Bird 2333), then 
excitatory dimensional stimulus control occurred in the absence as well 45 
the presence of the signal. On the other hand, if the more typical result of 
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differential responding was produced by the signalled-reinforcement proce- 
dure, then in the absence of the signal, incremental gradients indicating in- 
hibitory dimensional stimulus control or flat gradients indicating no stimulus 
control were obtained, For the two extinction subjects, S2 was associated with 
extinction rather than signalled reinforcement, and thus, 82 was an S— inde- 
pendent of the presence or absence of the houselight signal. Both incremental 
and flat gradients were obtained for these birds indicating that an S— exerted 
either inhibitory dimensional stimulus control or no stimulus control. 

The present data are consistent with an analysis of conditional discrimina- 
tions, With conditional discrimination procedures, reinforcement availability 
is not predictable from a single discriminative stimulus, but from the depen- 
dent or conditional relationship between stimulus values from two separate 
dimensions. The signalled-reinforcement procedure is similar to one condi- 
tional discrimination used by Wilkie (12) and Yarczower (13). Let S1 be a 
red key and S2 a white vertical line on a red key for values from one dimen- 
sion, and let Sa be a signal-on and Sb be a signal-off for values on the second 
dimension. Then one conditional discrimination used by Wilkie and Yarc- 
Zower was this: during S1 both Sa and Sb indicate reinforcer availability, 
but during S2, Sa signifies reinforcer availability and Sb signifies unavail- 
ability, The signalled-reinforcement procedure is similar except Sa and Sb are 
absent during S1, as opposed to nondifferential reinforcement in Sa and Sb 
during S1. Wilkie (12) varied stimuli along both (51-52 and Sa-Sb) dimen- 
sions and found that dimensional stimulus control existed along both. In the 
Present study only the S2 dimension was varied in the presence of Sa (Signal- 
on) and Sb (Signal-off), and the data showed differential dimensional stimulus 
control, 

The present results have implications for an account of behavioral contrast 
by showing that the signalled-reinforcement procedure converts S2 into an 
S+ in the presence of the signal and an S— in the absence of the signal. This 
Suggests that elements or portions of the S2 component during signalled re- 
inforcement may be aversive or inhibitory, and thus would support the ex- 
planation of contrast which emphasizes the role of inhibited responding (e. g., 
^; 10) or aversive conditions (e. g., 7, 9)- 
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THE EFFECT OF PREFERRED LEARNING MATERIALS ON 
TRANSFERENCE OF A LEARNED SKILL* 


University of Colorado Medical Center 


James Harry REICH! 


SUMMARY 


The questions investigated were (а) whether acquisition of conservation 
of number skill could be accelerated by training and (5) whether preferred 
training materials inhibited subsequent transfer of this skill. Ss were 22 male 
and female, white and Oriental five-year-olds, selected for lack of conservation 
skill. Three groups of five were given learning-set training, and one of these 
groups was trained on preferred materials. No differences in achievement 
were found in the training groups. A posttest assessing conservation skill was 
given to all Ss. An analysis of variance on all groups’ posttest scores was 
significant. Neuman;Keuls analysis showed that the group trained with 
Preferred materials and a nontraining control group had significantly lower 
Scores than the two remaining groups. Both hypotheses were thus supported. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


This study was designed to answer two questions: (a) the ability of five- 
year-olds to accelerate acquisition of a Piagetian conservation skill through 
training, and (b) the effect of preferred learning materials on transfer of 
training in five-year-olds. 

The method of teaching conservation of number skill was essentially that 
used by Gelman (1). Her study insured that factors other than learning a 
conservation of number skill could not explain the experimental results. The 
first hypothesis was that Gelman's original finding—that learning-set training 
accelerates conservation skill acquisition—would be replicated. 

It was recognized that transfer of a learned skill is dependent upon the 
Similarity of training and transfer materials. The greater the similarity, the 
Breater the transfer (2, 3). It was thought that preference for materials could 
س‎ 
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be an important variable, especially in younger children. If this was true, 
then preference would mediate a large perceived difference in training and 
transfer materials, in younger children, when one set of materials is pre- 
ferred and the second is not. This led to the second hypothesis that there 
would be inhibition of transfer from preferred to unpreferred materials as 
compared with transfer from unpreferred materials to other unpreferred 
materials. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Twenty-two five-year-old boys and girls from the Berkeley school system 
were used for the transfer of learning experiment. In addition, seven five- 


year-old boys were used to determine preference of materials. All Ss were 
white or Oriental. 


2. Procedure 


а. Materials. Materials used in both the pretest and posttest were one 
inch square blue pieces of construction paper. The training materials were 
yellow or orange construction paper squares, rectangles, triangles, or circles 
in three different sets: (а) Blank—with no writing; (5) Drawings—with 
Pictures superimposed that were strongly preferred by the five-year-olds in 
the pilot study; (c) Line Arrangements—with line arrangements designed to 
equal the preferred pictures in complexity (see Figure 1). Each pair of 
line arrangements and drawings was judged equal in complexity by the 
following criteria: Both were the same size and had the same number of 
closed surves, objects attached to or enclosed in the curves, and drawings. 

b. Pretest, In a separate pretest of 60 Ss, the 22 who scored zero on two 
Conservation of number tasks were selected for the present study (see 
Figure 2). 

c. Training groups. The children were assigned to one of three training 
groups of five Ss each for learning-set training on either Blank, Drawings, ОГ 
Line Arrangements materials, There was also a control nontraining group of 
ү Ss. The training groups received 16 problems of six trials each in four 
20-minute sessions over a period of four to 12 days. A single problem used 
pieces of construction paper of only one shape, color, size, and drawing T 
line arrangement. The important variable was number. Each problem con- 
sisted of three rows of objects: two always contained the same number, an 
the third was always different. In each problem the number of items in each 
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FIGURE 1 


Preferred drawi . Drawincs USED IN LEARNING SEQUENCE 
awings in left column; less preferred line arrangements at right. 
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FIGURE 2 
Test TRANSFORMATIONS 
Pretest transformations on left side; Posttest, entire figure. | 


row never changed. Only the configurations and relative positions of the rows 
changed. No items were added or taken away during a problem. No row was 
longer than six items or shorter than three. The first trial was always designed 
to give the S cues to the correct answer, the middle four trials were always 
designed with misleading cues, and the last trial had no cues. Ss were given 
up to 60 seconds on each trial and were forbidden to arrive at a solution by 
counting the items. Each S was scored as right or wrong on each decision 


and received an M&M for each correct answer. A sample problem can be 
seen in Figure 3, 


d. Postest. At the end of learning-set training, or after 12 days for the 
nontraining group, all Ss were given the posttest, consisting of the two original 
Pretest problems and two new similar problems (see Figure 2). Ss were 
scored 1 point for a correct answer and 1 point for an explanation showing 
insight into conservation of number—for a total possible 8 points. The E 
for the posttest was different from the E for the training sequence and had 


no idea to which group the Ss belonged. Ss were not told whether their answers 
were Correct or incorrect. 


ma 
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FIGURE 3 
SAMPLE LEARNING-SET PROBLEM 


C. RESULTS 


The mean percent correct for the last quarter of the learnin 
was 88% for the Blank group, 90% for the Drawings group, and 987% for 
the Line Arrangements group. The mean posttest score was 440 or е 
Blank group, .64 for the Drawings group, 4.80 for the Line Arrangements 
group, and .29 for the nontraining control group. 

In order to determine whether improvement occurred during training, an 
analysis of variance was performed comparing the mean percent correct on 


the first half of the training with the mean percent correct on the second 


half of training. Next, an analysis of variance compared the pretest scores (all 
(ranging from zero to 8). The 


Zero by design) with the posttest scores 
analyses indicated that significant learning took place both within the 
training sequence (F = 4.39, df = 1, 28, P< .05) and between pre- and 
Posttests (F = 28, df = 1, 28, p < .01). 

To test for transfer of training effects it was 


g-set problems 


first necessary to determine 
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whether the different levels of achievement in the different training groups 
were significant. An analysis of variance was performed on the scores of the 
last quarter of the training problems for the three training groups (F — 1.15, 
df — 2, 12, p > .25). Differences in degree of learning achieved in different 
training groups were considered negligible in terms of further analyses. 

An analysis of variance was performed on the posttest scores of all four 
groups (F = 5.95, df = 3, 18, p < .01). In addition a Neuman-Keuls test 
was run. This test showed that the nontraining group was not significantly 
different from the Drawings group and that the Blank group was not signifi- 
cantly different from the Line Arrangements group. Simultaneously, it showed 
that the nontraining and Drawings groups taken together were significantly 
different from the Blank and Line Arrangements groups taken together 
(2 < .05). (In addition an equivalent set of analyses using Fisher exact 
probability tests yielded essentially the same results.) 

These last two analyses support the hypothesis that preferred learning 
materials inhibit transfer to neutral posttest materials. 


D. DiscussioN 

The first experimental result that should be noted is that Gelman's (1) 
work has been replicated for training over a short period. More important, 
however, is the finding that preferred materials inhibited transfer of training. 
This deserves to be looked at in detail. 

There were three possible causes of the differences in transfer. The first 
was differences in intratask difficulty. The second was differences in attention 
paid by the $s to posttest materials as opposed to learning materials, (This 
can be dealt with either in terms of preference of in terms of meaningfulness.) 
The third possibility was that preference in itself was an important variable 
which created a perceived dissimilarity between training and posttest materials 
and thereby caused a loss of transfer. Since the learning-set sequences in all 
groups consisted entirely of intradimensional shifts—the relevant dimension 
in one problem also being the relevant dimension in all other problems— 
intratask difficulty would not seem to have any effect (4). If any effect was 
Present, however, it was not enough to alter the initial learning sequences and 
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stently identified as “wrench,” while the second down was at least 
tified as a spool (as in spool of thread) with a needle setting on top 
re is little doubt that the line arrangements could attract meaningful 
tions. The difference between the pictures and line arrangements was 
ly not one of meaning per se, but of consensus of meaning—the ease 


ents and pictures were both capable of meaningful associations and 
labeled, neither meaningfulness nor labeling would seem to be an 
t variable, however. Another possible cause of the results could be 
the preferred materials were well liked, the pictures drew the Ss' 
п to the materials initially. Once their attention was on the materials 
, they were better able to concentrate on problems involving the 
. Here the loss of pictures in the posttest materials would lead to a 
Jf general interest and consequently lower performance. Even if true, 
from the other groups demonstrate that this type of generation of 
in materials did not facilitate initial learning. 

last possible cause of the experimental results is to assume that 
ference is an important variable in five-year-olds. The learning and post- 
materials would then be strongly different. A difference between learning 
transfer stimuli is known to reduce transfer; a strong difference can 
late it (2, 3). This appeared to be the explanation most compatible 
experimental results. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE PSYCHOMETRIC 
PROPERTIES OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EFFECTIVENESS SCALE" 


Department of Psychiatry, University College Hospital, Ibadan, Nigeria 


R. OLUKAYODE JEGEDE 


SUMMARY 


Previous work by Poe and by the present writer have shown that the 
. Psychological Effectiveness Scale (PES) has sufficiently high validity and 
reliability to justify continued research on the instrument. In an attempt to 
study further the psychometric attributes of the PES, 54 American men and 
women volunteer methadone clinic patients were assigned a wider range of 
tating tasks than had hitherto been used. The Ss rated themselves under six 
different instructions. Internal consistency reliability, measured by coefficient 
alpha, was in the .905 in all ratings. The differences between the means of 
some of the ratings were significant at the .01 level. Average item-correlation 
(total minus item) was also high. These findings, consistent with the results 
of earlier work, confirm the reliability and construct validity of the PES. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Psychological Effectiveness Scale (PES) was introduced by Poe (7) 
for the purpose of measuring “psychological effectiveness,” a concept that 
Combines elements of self-concept theory and Maslow’s notion of self- 
actualization. In the present writer’s pilot study (4) with 100 patients on a 
methadone maintenance program, many of the 50 items on the PES were 
modified by replacement of the more difficult words with simple ones within 
the range of the vocabulary of the patients. The modified version was also 
used in the present study. : 

In one of his studies Poe (7) asked 93 college students to rate the following 
Concepts: typical person, ideal person, abnormal person, and mentally healthy 
Person. In another study Poe (6) obtained self-ratings of 136 college students. 
In both studies a coefficient alpha which was in the .90s was obtained. In 
Jegede's (4) pilot study mentioned above the Ss who were of lower socio- 
—— 
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economic status than Poe's college students were instructed to rate the 
following: self, typical person, and abnormal person. The coefficient alphas 
obtained on these ratings were, respectively, .93, .95, and .95. The aim of the 
present study was to evaluate the reliability of the PES when Ss were given 
a wider variety of rating tasks. 


B. METHOD 


The Ss were 54 male and female volunteers from the same population 
of methadone clinic patients in Brooklyn, New York, from which the original 
sample of 100 was drawn. Volunteers were accepted only if they were able 
to read and write. The Ss used in this study were typical of the clinic popula- 
tion which is characterized by little formal education (most Ss did not com- 
plete high school) and membership in the lower and lower-middle socioeco- 
nomic groups. The average age of the clinic population is about 27 years, 
most Ss being in their twenties. Ss were each given six copies of the PES and 
asked to rate themselves according to the following instructions. (The 


symbols in parentheses are used to refer to the instructions in the rest of this 
account) : 


“How I am now" (Now). 

"How I will be in ten years" (TEN YEARS). 

“How I appear in the eyes of my friends" (FRIENDS). 

"How I would be if I were what I wanted to be, my own ideal” (IDEAL). 

"How I would be if I were a perfect son (or daughter) to my mother" 
(MOTHER). 


"How I would be if I were a perfect son (or daughter) to my father" 
(FATHER). 

In order to eliminate the order effect, each S was asked to complete the 
ratings in a different order, which was determined by reference to the table 
of random numbers, The lists of instructions were handed over to the SS 
before they started making the ratings. Personal data, such as age, Sex, and 
employment status, were also obtained from the Ss. 

Statistical calculations were done at the Computing Centre of the Uni- 
versity of Ibadan. In the evaluation of the significance of the difference 
between the different means, the standard error of the difference betwee? 
correlated means (spy) was calculated for each pair of means. The value 
of зру was used in computing the z score which was then referred to the 
po of normal curve functions. The correlation of each item with the other 
49 items—that is, item-correlation [(total minus item) rr] 95 
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computed, and the mean of the z;(z—; on all 50 items was calculated, thus 
yielding the average z;(r—o- 


C. FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 illustrates characteristics of the different ratings. The fact that the 
PES consistently yielded a high coefficient alpha on all ratings, coupled with a 
similar fünding in earlier studies by Jegede (4) and Poe (6, 7), clearly 
demonstrates that the instrument has a high internal consistency reliability 
which persists under different measurement situations. The high average 
fur- obtained in each of the self-ratings is further evidence that, on the 
whole, the items on the PES hang together a great deal. These findings con- 
Stitute evidence in support of the construct validity of the PES (1, 5). 

There is one item (namely, item 24) that consistently stands out in that in 
all six ratings its ^гт—4) was conspicuously low. In fact, it was the lowest on 
five ratings and next to the lowest on the sixth. On four of the ratings the 
correlation was negative. On this item, Ss choose between “seeks to please 
Other” and “seeks to please self.” The same item behaved in similar fashion 
in the previous study by Jegede (4). 

The mean scores of the ratings were compared in order to evaluate the 
significance of the differences between them. The findings are illustrated in 
Table 2. Although the mean of the Now rating was lower than the means of 
the other ratings, the difference was significant at and above the .05 level 
only in the case of the IDEAL, FATHER, and MOTHER ratings. The latter two 
ratings are in fact variants of the mear rating. Hence it is not surprising that 
the three ratings had the highest means. The large discrepancy between their 
Means and that of the Now rating suggests that the Ss regarded themselves 
as inferior to what they would ideally have liked to be. In other words the Ss, 
48 a group, had a low self-concept, a phenomenon that tends to hinder the 
Progress of therapy (2, 3). 


TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF RATINGS 
Rating Mean SD Alpha Item correlation 
Now 50 
: 58.15 94 
TEN YEARS att 2 76.84 .98 .66 
Es 353.54 60.58 E 56 
E 388.39 54.89 196 38 
E 374.13 60.86 96 % 
383.87 55.33 96 59 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison oF RATINGS 
Comparison 2 

NOW 05. TEN YEARS 1.84 
NOW 05. FRIENDS 153 
NOW 05, IDEAL 3.68** 
NOW VS. MOTHER 2.66* 
NOW 05. FATHER 3.83** 
TEN YEARS US. IDEAL 1.95 

* p< 01. 

** p< 001. 


Another related issue is the TEN YEARS rating, the mean of which was 
higher (though not significantly) than the mean of the Now rating. This 
suggests that the Ss saw themselves in a better light in future relative to how 
they regarded themselves at present. This might be taken as an indication 
that they expected to function better in future( that is, in 10 years). However, 
the fact that the mean of the DEAL rating was so much higher than the mean 
ОЁ TEN YEARS rating (the difference was almost significant at the .05 level) 
suggests that the Ss did not expect to achieve their ideal even in 10 years. 
This phenomenon, along with the low self-concept referred to earlier, may 
indicate poor prognosis for the Ss as a group. It would be interesting to relate 
patients’ Now, TEN YEARS, and IDEAL ratings at the beginning of therapy to 
their subsequent course in treatment. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF EXTRAVERSION AND NEUROTICISM 
TO TWO MEASURES OF ASSERTIVE BEHAVIOR* 


Wright State University 


RICHARD E. VEsTEWIG: AND MARTIN К. Moss 


SuMMARY 


One hundred forty-four college students completed the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory and the Rathus Assertiveness Schedule (RAS) and wrote their 
behavioral reactions to five scenarios in which an assertive behavior was an 
appropriate response. Extraversion showed a significant positive correlation 
with the RAS in both males and females. Neuroticism was negatively corre- 
lated with RAS in both sexes. Extraversion and RAS correlated significantly 
with rated Assertiveness in the scenarios only in the male sample. The RAS 
predicted variance in Assertiveness beyond that predicted by Extraversion. 
Overall low correlations of the measures with rated Assertiveness were dis- 
cussed in terms of the low internal consistency reliability of that scale. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


| Behavior therapies have in recent work emphasized the training of assert- 
We behavior (1, 2, 10, 11, 13, 14). Rathus (12) has pointed out that there 
is no quantitative instrument to assess change in assertive behavior as a re- 
Sult of training, and proposes the Rathus Assertiveness Schedule (RAS), a 
30 item self-report schedule of assertive behaviors. The S responds to each 
item as to how characteristic it is of his behavior, from —3 (very uncharac- 
teristic) to +3 (very characteristic). Item scores are summed to obtain an 
Overall assertiveness index. Rathus reports a test-retest correlation of .778 
and a split-half correlation of .772. 

Rathus also reports data bearing on the validity of the RAS. Female Ss 
Were rated on the degree of assertiveness in their responses to five scenarios 
in which an assertive behavior was appropriate. The interrater agreement on 
degree of assertiveness was .93, and a correlation of .705 between degree of 
assertiveness on the sums of scenario items and the RAS was found. However, 
the reliability and applicability are open to question, since no male sample 
ттт NAS 
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was measured, and no reliability data for scenario-assessed assertiveness was 
included. 

Although behavior therapy emphasizes treatment rather than person dif- 
ferences, Eysenck's personality model of Extraversion and Neuroticism (3 ,4) 
predicts behaviors in areas that may bear on assertiveness. Extraversion has 
been empirically linked to behaviors that may demand some degree of assert- 
iveness, including criminality (5), risk (9), and sexual experience (6). The 
Extraversion scale also contains components of impulsivity and sociability 
(8), which appear to be important components of assertive behavior. Neu- 
roticism is viewed as having components of drive (3) which at high levels 
may inhibit performance. The Neuroticism scale also contains measures of 
anxiety and guilt over past action which may inhibit assertive behavior, In 
general the Eysenck model would predict a positive correlation between 
Extraversion and measures of assertiveness, and a negative correlation be- 
tween Neuroticism and measures of assertiveness. 

The present study tested these predictions by correlating Extraversion and 
Neuroticism with the Rathus Assertiveness Schedule and with scenario assess- 
ment of assertiveness. The relationship of the RAS to scenario assertiveness 
was also examined in an attempt to replicate Rathus' findings and to deter- 


mine the relative efficacy of Extraversion, Neuroticism, and RAS in predict- 
ing assertiveness, 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 144 (76 males and 68 females) undergraduates in introductory 
psychology who participated voluntarily. 


2. Procedure 


Ss completed the Rathus Assertiveness Scale (12) and Forms A and B of 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory (7). An overall validity measure of 
assertiveness was also given to them in the form of a set of five scenarios, 
adapted from those used by Rathus (12) to be appropriate for both males 
and females on a commuter campus. Ss were asked to write up to five re- 
sponses that would be appropriate in the situation and indicate which one 
they would be most likely to do for each of the following five scenarios: 

The “Professor” scenario went as follows: “You have worked very hard 
on а term paper and you receive a very poor grade, say a D or an F. What 


are some of the alternative actions which would be appropriate for this sit- 
uation? What would you yourself do?” 


} 
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The “Restaurant” scenario asked what could be done if another person 
was waited on before the S. 

In the “Library,” S was asked appropriate responses to noisy groups when 
he was trying to study. 

The *Salesman" scenario asked S to respond to an overly aggressive 
salesman. 

The "Cafeteria" scenario concerned the individual's response to having 
only one seat available, that at a table with a noisy, boisterous group. 

Each response was rated for assertiveness by two judges. A rating of zero 
was given if there was no evidence of assertive behavior; e. g., a response of 
"Nothing at all" to the Professor scenario was rated zero. Responses showing 
differing degrees of assertiveness were rated from 1 (slightly assertive) to 5 
(very assertive). For purposes of analysis, only the response that the 5 
indicated he would do himself was used. Judges’ ratings were averaged. The 
averages were summed over the five scenario items for an overall Assertive- 
ness measure. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 presents intercorrelations for males and females of Extraversion, 
Neuroticism, the RAS, the assertiveness ratings of the preferred behaviors 
On the five scenarios, and the overall Assertiveness scores. 

The nonsignificant correlation of the RAS and scenario-measured Assert- 
iveness in the female sample failed to replicate the Rathus results. Moreover, 
the correlation of the RAS and Assertiveness in the male sample, while 
significant, was much lower than that reported by Rathus for the female 
sample, The present results call into question the reported convergent valid- 
ity of the RAS as a measure of assertiveness, at least insofar as a summative 
scale of scenario-assessed behavior provides an alternative measure of assert- 
lveness, 

Although the RAS predicts Assertiveness significantly in the male sample, 
the high correlation of Extraversion and RAS (.530) suggests that they may 
Dot be measuring novel dimensions, and consequently are redundant in pre- 
dicting Assertiveness, Stepwise multiple regression showed that the addition 
of Extraversion to the equation predicting Assertiveness from RAS did not 
significantly account for residual variance beyond that explained by RAS 
(Pra (1, 72) = .273, ns). However the addition of RAS to the prediction 
of Assertiveness by Extraversion in the male sample accounted for a sig- 
nificant portion of residual variance [Frestaual (1, 72) = 8:425, ? < 01], indi- 
cating that Extraversion and RAS are not redundant in predicting Assert- 
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iveness and that RAS accounts for variance specific to the Assertiveness 
measure. 

For both the male and female samples Extraversion was correlated sig- 
nificantly in the positive direction with the RAS, and Neuroticism was cor- 
related significantly in the negative direction. Although Eysenck assumes 
independence of Extraversion and Neuroticism, Extraversion and Neurot- 
icism were also significantly correlated for both males and females. The cor- 
relation of Extraversion with RAS after Neuroticism was partialled out was 
474 (р < .001) for males and .409 (р < .001) for females. The correlation 
of Neuroticism with RAS after Extraversion was partialled was —.332 
(p < .005) for males and —.192 (ns) for females. 

Although the partialled correlation of Neuroticism and RAS did not reach 
significance in the female sample, the results were generally as predicted. T ‘he 
correlations indicate the assertive person as measured by the RAS to be a 
stable extravert: in scale descriptive terms, an impulsive and sociable person 
who does not worry about his actions. These conclusions, however, were not 
supported by the correlations of Neuroticism and Extraversion with scenario- 
assessed Assertiveness. In the male sample, only Extraversion was signifi- 
cantly correlated with Assertiveness; in the female sample, neither Extra- 
version nor Neuroticism was significantly correlated with Assertiveness. 

The low correlations of Extraversion, Neuroticism, and RAS with scenario 
Assertiveness may be due to low internal consistency reliability of the latter. 
Extraversion, Neuroticism, and RAS each show high internal consistency 
reliability. Although interjudge agreement on degree of assertiveness for 
each scenario was high (average interjudge 7 = .872), the internal consis- 
tency for the five scenarios was only .255. For the five scenarios the average 
interitem correlation was .064, suggesting that the scenarios are tapping 
behaviors other than a unitary assertiveness tendency. : 

Conceptually, the low internal consistency reliability of the scenarios points 
to situational specificity of assertive behavior. The “Cafeteria” scenario, for 
example, did not correlate significantly with the Assertiveness measure, and 
Correlated negatively with other scenarios. Moreover, as an overall measure of 
assertive behavior the RAS correlated significantly with only one scenario in 
the male sample, and with none of the scenarios in the female sample. Thus, 
the RAS may not be useful in predicting behavior tendencies in specific situa- 
tions, although it is a psychometrically reliable measure. Likewise, although 
Extraversion and Neuroticism correlated significantly in the predicted direc- 
tion with the RAS, they correlated at a much lower level with Assertiveness. 
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In the male sample, Extraversion was correlated significantly with only two 
scenarios, and with none in the female sample. Neuroticism was correlated 
significantly with none of the scenarios for either sample. The low predictive 
ability of these trait measures again suggests the situational properties of 
assertive behavior. 

Rathus (12) does not report the internal consistency reliability of his 
scenario measure of assertiveness, so it is impossible to estimate the reliabil- 
ity of the reported correlation between the RAS and scenario assertiveness. 
However, although the present results indicate that the scale-assessed assert- 
ive person is stable and extraverted, and that the RAS assesses assertive 
behavior tendencies beyond that predicted by Extraversion, the usefulness 
of the scales as predictors of assertive behavior in specific situations may be 
slight. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD ROLE CONFLICT AND DISCIPLINARY 
ACTION: A COMPARISON OF BLACK AND 
WHITE SUPERVISORS** 


University of Georgia and Florida State University 


FREMONT SHULL AND WiLLIAM P. ANTHONY 


SUMMARY 


Ап examination was made of the attitudes of 77 white and black super- 
visors to determine whether there were any differences in (а) the manner in 
which they viewed role conflict resolution and (b) the administration of dis- 
cipline. It was concluded that the organizational setting apparently suffi- 
ciently socializes individuals in the organization so as to minimize any atti- 
tudinal differences that might exist. 


Do the attitudes of black and white supervisors differ in the manner in 
which they view role conflict resolution and the administration of discipline? 
Some have indicated that a black subculture exists in society which defines 
work differently from the white subculture (5). Others have indicated that 
our norms, standards, and performance criteria are white middle class (3). 
Still others argue that any subcultural differences that might exist might be 
“leveled” through the fusion process which exists in organizations (1, 2, 4, 6). 

In an attempt to answer this question, a study was made of 21 black and 
56 white supervisors or supervisor assistants in a supervisory training program 
conducted by the College of Business, University of Georgia, in 1973. First, 
measures were made of certain demographic factors of each group, such as 
their age, average education level, length of time with present employer and 
in present position, and number of times unemployed, as well as certain per- 
Sonality factors, such as alienation, authoritarianism, and organizational 
Orientation. Little difference was found between the white and black groups 
on these factors. It was thus concluded that the two groups were similar, and 
that, therefore, a valid comparison could be made between them on the two 
key variables that we wanted to measure: how they handled disciplinary 
Problems and how they resolved role conflict situations. 
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To determine their handling of discipline and role conflict resolution, a 
paper and pencil exercise was administered that required them to specify 
what they would do to resolve a series of hypothetical discipline and role 
conflict situations. Only two differences between the responses of the two 
groups were found in these areas. First, blacks were less willing than whites 
to accept harsh punishment as a way to discipline individuals who violated 
organizational rules. Second, blacks showed a greater responsiveness than 
whites to supervisory demands in resolving role conflict. However, on all 
other measures, no significant differences were noted. 

We tentatively conclude that once blacks become sufficiently “mainstream” 
to be included in regular supervisory training programs, they have the same 
general attitudinal set as others in that mainstream. That is, organizational 
acculturation may offset any minority subcultural differences. However, the 
limited size and geographic representation of our study argue that more ex- 
tensive research is needed. Yet we conclude that suspected subcultural differ- 
ences between black and white supervisors probably do not exist. Should 
they exist initially, it is expected that organizations act as “Jevelers,” and 
this "leveling effect" may become more pronounced as workers and super- 


visors are allowed to participate more in the decision processes of the orga- 
nization. 
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ATTENTION TO STIMULUS PRESENTATION MODE AS А 
FACTOR OF AGE*! 


State University of New York, College at Purchase 
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SUMMARY 


This study investigated attention to stimulus presentation mode by school 
age children as a function of age. Because of prior findings of differences in 
learning by children with stimuli in different modes (i. e., visual vs. auditory), 
it was hypothesized that attention might be the critical variable. Ss were 
1083 students ages 7 through 17, approximately equal number of males and 
females. Each S viewed one of three versions of a specially designed sound 
motion picture film: two control conditions, auditory and visual, and one 
experimental condition containing conflicting auditory and visual stimuli. 
Attention was determined as a function of learning measured by a written 
test instrument completed by Ss after viewing the film. The highly significant 
results indicated that where a choice was available, auditory stimuli were 
attended at a greater rate ( < .001) than visual stimuli until age 11, and 
after a crossover from age 12 to 13, visual stimuli were attended at a greater 
rate (5 < .001). 


А. INTRODUCTION 


; Stimuli are the genesis of learning. They are received by the human organ- 
ism in several modalities, but the most common stimulus presentation modes 
(SPM) available in school environments are auditory and visual. The rela- 
tive effectiveness of these SPM has been frequently investigated: Perelle (2) 
found auditory SPM superior to visual SPM for learning and retention in 
Second grade children, and Hartman (1) provided a review of over 120 
additional studies in this area. Since the mid 1960's, however, attention 
been postulated as the critical variable, the connection between stimulus and 
behavior. If the human organism is to learn a desired response it must attend 
the SPM utilized and the stimulus presented. The present study investigated 
attention to SPM by school age children as a function of age. 
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Staats and Staats (3) have stressed the importance of stimuli, in their 
integrated-functional learning theory, as the starting point for learning. 
Learning results in a change of behavior, a change in response elicited by 
a stimulus. Learning, therefore, cannot occur unless there is, or has been, 
some stimulus present. Human beings are constantly confronted with a 
multiplicity of stimuli, and although single stimulus-response patterns can 
be produced and have been thoroughly studied in the laboratory, natural 
environments exclude the luxury of this simplicity. In learning, as in other 
behaviors, attention is required for selection and isolation of a stimulus for 
suitable response. 


In addition to competition among stimuli of a single presentation mode 
for the organism's attention, there may be competition between stimuli of 
several presentation modes. Attention to SPM is thought to be conditioned 
by prior history of reinforcement of stimuli presented in that mode: if an 
organism is not trained to respond to an SPM, it will not learn from (respond 
to) that mode. It is evident that a behavior chain exists. A stimulus (SPM) 
elicits a response (attention to SPM) which is the stimulus for another re- 
sponse (attention to the stimulus) which is the stimulus for the desired 
response (learned behavior). In a typical classroom, the proximate SPM 
might be visual: an assignment written on the chalkboard. Hypothetical 
competing SPM might be auditory (such as peer conversations, corridor 
traffic, or external sounds) and olfactory (such as the school cafeteria when 
located close to the classroom, particularly when the following period is 
lunch). If, however, attention is directed to the visual SPM, the probability 
is greater that the assignment will be attended and read, the requirement to 


[eie will be understood, and the assignment will be copied into a note- 


This study investigated attention to SPM by children of ages 7 to 17 in a 
nondirected experimental situation utilizing two presentation modes. Directed 
attention, that is instructions to attend a specific SPM, may be assumed to 
take precedence over nondirected attention. Auditory and visual presentation 
modes were the only modes investigated herein, and competing stimuli in 
other modes may, in certain situations, gain attention to the exclusion of 
both the auditory and visual. 

The visual experimental stimuli were kept simple, and prior experience 
with the reference population has shown that the younger age limit Ss were 
able to read at the level of understanding required. Any systematic differences 
in attention at lower ages, however, must be considered with reference to the 
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| reading ability and experience of the Ss, and this study was limited to the 
“extent of that reading ability. 

The requirement to measure attention was similar to that of measuring 
other psychological constructs, such as learning and personality, and pre- 
Sented many of the same requirements. The construct should be precisely 
defined and quantified, and its existence should be evidenced by positive 
indicators. As is the case with other psychological constructs, it was not 
possible to physically measure attention, so a measure of behavior, modified 
by learning whether the S attended the learning stimulus, was developed. 
Attention to an SPM was presumed necessary for a stimulus presented in 

{that SPM to elicit a response. Because the stimuli presented were verbal 
and the response required was verbal, the entire behavior chain could be 
considered learning and retention: Ss had to attend an SPM, attend the 

Stimulus in that SPM, respond to the stimulus (learn the stimulus name 

OF type), retain the learned response, and generalize the learned response 

to a degree that it served as an answer to a test item. To the extent that 

the theory of this study and the theory underlying the test instrument con- 
_ Struction were valid, the test instrument itself had construct validity. Con- 
tent validity was assured by the control procedure described below. 
Reliability of the instrument was not considered, but the homogeneity of 
the instrument items was important. The results of the two control groups 
Were used as a base reference. This control procedure provided information 
: designating which of the 19 items were indicators of attending behavior and 
~ Which were not. Those items not answered correctly by at least 50% of the 
© Control Ss were eliminated from consideration in the analysis of the results 
of the experimental Ss. In this manner, the stimuli actually learned by the 
— auditory and visual control Ss were used as discriminators for the experi- 
> ‘Mental Ss. 


D 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The school district selected for this study consisted of three elementary 
Їз serving grades K through 6 and one junior-senior high school serv- 
grades 7 through 12. Approximately 90 students from each of grades 2 
‘through 12 were used, which was the total population of grades 2 through 6 
їп all three elementary schools and the major portion of the junior-senior 
high school population. Students absent from school during the data collect- 
Period were not included in the study. The total number of Ss participat- 
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ing was 1083. Each elementary school was assigned randomly to one of the 
two control conditions or to the experimental condition. Within each grade 
of the junior-senior high school, English classes were assigned randomly to 
one of the two control conditions or to the experimental condition. 


2. Materials 


Three versions of a black and white, sound motion picture film, 7% 
minutes long, were used to present the stimuli for this research. The two 
control versions and one experimental version were prepared specifically 
{ог this study with a story line written around a central social theme, 
selected to provide involvement for the reference population. 

The experimental stimuli contained in the film were a series of conflicting 
information bits, or dichotomous stimuli; i. e., the central character found 
and picked up a wallet. The camera panned to the wallet and then cut to à 
rapid, extremely short, close-up of money in the wallet showing a $10.00 bill. 
At the exact instant of the close-up of the visual stimulus of the $10.00 bill, 
the central character said, aloud, “Twenty dollars.” The auditory stimulus 
of “twenty” was presented at the exact moment the visual stimulus, the 
short close-up of the $10.00 bill, occurred. The visual. stimulus duration was 
exactly equal to the auditory stimulus duration. There were 19 such dichot- 
omus stimuli in the film. 

The auditory and visual control films were identical with the experimental 
film with the exception of the elimination of visual or auditory conflicting 
information bits. All other auditory and visual information remained intact. 
With reference to the example above, Ss presented with the visual control 
film saw the $10.00 bill; the conflicting “twenty dollars” was eliminated 
from the audio track. Ss presented with the auditory control film heard 
Pag dollars”; the close-up of the $10.00 bill was eliminated from the 

m. 

In order to assure that all Ss were provided with the same introduction and 
the same instructions, an announcer was filmed prior to the action of the film 
to provide an introduction, and after the action of the film to provide instruc- 
tions for completing the test instrument booklets. The Ss were instructed to 
answer all questions and, if they were uncertain of the answer, to guess. The 
test booklet contained (a) 19 multiple choice questions with three response 
choices, one corresponding to the auditory stimulus, one to the visual stimulus, 
and one distractor; and (b) questions to obtain categorizing information, 
such as age and grade. Five questions eliciting non-SPM information were 


| 


| 
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included with general questions to partially disguise the real purpose of the 
test. 


3. Procedure 


The E visited each school at a time prearranged with the school principal 
and set up the motion picture projector in a room assigned by the principal. 
In all cases the room was capable of seating 100 or more students with writ- 
ing facilities at each position. The principal introduced E and told the stu- 
dents they would view an interesting film. After running the film, the E 
turned on the lights and handed out the test booklets. If any questions were 
asked by Ss, the announcer's statements were repeated. The process was re- 
peated until all students in the school had seen the film. Each elementary 
School underwent the same procedure with a different version of the film. 
The procedure followed in the high school was similar except that English 
Classes were used as a unit for assignment. 


C. RESULTS 


The data obtainéd from the control Ss were tabulated and analyzed by 
item. Those items that were not answered correctly by at least 50% of each 
Control group were eliminated from further consideration, and those items 
that were answered correctly by at least 50% of each control group served 
as reference measures. Each individual set of answers of all Ss was analyzed 
for total number of responses to auditory and visual stimuli, excluding the 
eliminated questions. The total visual responses of the experimental Ss were 
Paired with the responses of the visual control Ss, and the total auditory 
responses of the experimental Ss were paired with those of the auditory 
Control Ss in two analyses of variance to determine acceptance or rejection 
of the null hypotheses. The main effects of SPM and age indicated an F 
Tatio with a probability less than .001 of chance occurrence. 

Figure 1A shows the auditory score means of the auditory control group 
And the visual score means of the visual control group as a function of age. 
Both sets of means rise as age increases, and although the scores tend to 
Verge at ages 9, 11, and 13, ¢ ratios of the difference between these means 
not obtain the probability that the difference was caused by some factor 
Operating on the scores, The score means indicate that for a single stimulus 
‘vent, a situation in which there is only one stimulus to elicit a response, 
rt term memory and/or response is a positive function of age. 

Figure 1B shows the auditory and visual scores of the experimental group 
55 à function of age and graphically illustrates the main effects of this experi- 
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ment. It can be seen that responses to auditory stimuli were elicited at a 
much greater rate than responses to visual stimuli from experimental Ss ages 
7 through 11. There appears to be a crossover period from age 12 to 13 dur- 
ing which auditory and visual stimuli elicited equal response. From age 14 
on, visual stimuli response rate increases while auditory response decreases. 
At all age levels, with the exception of the crossover period, ¢ ratios of the 
differences between the means of auditory and visual stimuli responses indi- 
cate a probability of chance occurrence of the difference of less than .001. 


D. DISCUSSION 


It is apparent that both control groups obtained approximately the same 
score means at each age level. This indicates that Ss possessed the ability to 
respond to both auditory and visual stimuli independently. If, therefore, the 
experimental Ss evidenced a significant. preference for auditory stimuli from 
age 7 to 11 and for visual stimuli from age 15 to 17, it can be assumed that 
some factor other than chance was operating. 

To preclude the suggestion that lower reading ability of the younger Ss 
affected the results, certain measures are emphasized. Both the visual control 
group and the experimental group were selected from the same population. 
If the younger Ss had a lower reading ability, it would have affected both 
groups equally which, in fact, it did. The increase in response score means 


in the visual control group as a direct function of age is undoubtedly related, 
al response score means of 


the lower age Ss in the experimental group were significantly (№ < 001) 


lower than those of the visual control group. This сап only mean aie рр 
additional factor was operating on the experimental group. Additionally, tal 
Sharp drop in response to auditory stimuli questions by the P o E 
group at age 13 can only be related to some additional factor. 


presumed to be attention to SPM. 

It is beyond the scope of this study to determine why Е us E 
Crossed from auditory to visual at age 12 to 13. It is recomm E а 
of this study, that this line of investigation be pursued. Addi ioni ү e 
research into possible sexual, socioeconomic, and racial effects isa 
attempted with Ss that have been relatively segregated, gini 1 ж 
from various ghetto groups, to determine whether behavior and learning e 
terns that have not been diffused by sexual and racial integration af D 
attention to SPM, Ss from lower and higher SES levels should be examin 


also with regard to any interaction effect. 
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Additional investigation is suggested into the effects of varying the dura- 
tion and intensity of all conflicting stimuli and of each conflicting stimulus 
with respect to its opposite. The film used was a black and white presentation. 
It is possible that a color film would have a different reinforcement value 
and would, therefore, tend to be attended visually more or less. 

Primarily, if it has been determined by educational research that visual 
attending behavior is a requirement for efficient learning at lower as well as 
upper school ages, it is apparent that visual training methods should be 
developed. If, however, research shows that ultimately attention to visual 
SPM is a function of physiological maturational factors, changes are required 
in teaching techniques, i 
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SUMMARY 


This study addressed the question of how the dimensions of sex-role 
stereotyping and self-concept relate to differences in assertiveness. On the 
basis of the responses of 61 male and 73 female undergraduate students to 
the (а) Rathus Assertiveness Schedule, (5) College Self-Expression Scale, 
(c) list of stereotypic items, and (d) Tennessee Self Concept Scale, it was 
found that in both sexes there was a positive relationship between assertive- 
ness and favorableness of self-concept. Additionally, women low in sex-role 
stereotyping were significantly more assertive than men low in sex-role 
stereotyping, and women low in sex-role stereotyping had more positive 
self-concepts than men low in sex-role stereotyping. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years a growing interest has developed in the concept of assertive- 
ness, Behavior therapists (e. g., 8, 14) have proposed interventive methods 
that are designed for individuals who experience difficulties in interpersonal 
relationships. These methods, subsumed under the generic term of “assertive 
training,” involve the application of specific direct techniques, such as ig 
playing, rehearsing, modeling, and feedback, in order to develop more effec- 
tive alternative behaviors in overcoming social inhibitions, — 

Assertiveness has been defined as the expression of feelings in a socially 


appropriate fashion (16); as the “spontaneous expression of рей, 
and feelings, both positive and negative, in a socially acceptable 


(9, p. 502); as the ability of the individual ^. . . to act in his own best 


interest, or rend up for himself without undue anxiety, to express his rights 


‹ 
Without denying the rights of others" (1, р. 2); and as “. di Tn cram 
expression of practically all feelings other than anxiety . . i е, Hd 
Self-assertion is of special concern to women because they have rigid 
ally been encouraged to assume a passive, subservient and nonasser 
——_ 
* Received in the Editorial Office on March 22 1976, and published immediately at 
rovincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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in most areas of functioning, with little social support for their more assertive 
strivings. The recent phenomenal growth of assertiveness training centers, 
particularly geared to women, seems to attest to the great interest on the 
part of many women to effect change in this sphere. 

A related development is the growing challenge posed to the traditional 
conception of normal personality development which called for the acquisi- 
tion and acceptance of sharply differentiated sex-role patterns of behavior 
which had been socially defined as acceptable. Most personality theories, 
especially psychoanalytic theory, contend that if an individual fails to learn 
the appropriate gender-related characteristics, adjustment failures will likely 
occur. In addition, characteristics regarded as masculine were traditionally 
more highly valued than characteristics that are regarded as feminine. De- 
spite some changes in these views, recent research (e. g., 2, 12) demonstrates 
a continuation in the pervasiveness and potency of sex-role stereotyping, 
even among presumably enlightened college students and mental health pro- 
fessionals. The question, then, that may be raised is what is the nature of 
the relationship between individual differences in susceptibility to sex-role 
stereotyping and assertiveness. 

The third dimension that is conceptually linked to assertiveness is the 
self-concept which refers to the constellation of attitudes and perceptions 
about the self, many of which contain evaluative components, 

The present study addresses the issue of how the attitudinal dimensions 
9f sex-role stereotyping and self-concept relate to differences in assertiveness 
in both sexes, 

Since assertiveness when it occurs in women requires a much greater 
departure from traditional sex-role patterns, but makes no comparable re- 
quirement for men to behave assertively, it is hypothesized as follows: 

4 селу in соч will be more assertive than women 


eo Vil be no difference in assertiveness in high and low sex-role 


a Low tie ore women will be more assertive than low sex- 


Since assertiveness should relate tivel ; 
both sexes, it is hypothesized as P ria у to a favorable self-concept in 


5. High assertive women 


favorable self-concepts. pared with low assertive women have more 
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Since the relinquishing of traditional sex-role patterns for women stands 
the risk of much social disapproval, it would seem to require considerably 
greater ego strength and selí-esteem than in men. Therefore, for women the 
effects on self-concept should differ from men as follows: 


6. Low sex-role stereotyping women will have a more favorable self- 
concept than high sex-role stereotyping women. 

7. Low sex-role stereotyping women will have a more favorable selí- 
concept than low sex-role stereotyping men. 


B. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


The Ss initially were 61 male and 73 female volunteer undergraduate 
students, all of whom gave their informed consent. Because of the failure 
of one male and two female Ss to meet minimal criteria of nondefensiveness 
оп the self-concept measure, they were eliminated from the analyses. АП of 
the 60 men in the final sample were white, as were 69 of the 71 women. The 
mean ages for the men and women were 19.97 (SD — 1.22) and 19.66 
(SD = 1.21) years, respectively. Among the men, 23% were freshmen, 596 
sophomores, 32% juniors, and 40% seniors. The comparable percentages for 
the women were 13%, 32%, 2195 and 34%. With use of Hollingshead's 
Index of Social Position (7), in the male sample 27%, 14%, 32%, 2096, 
and 7% were rated Class I, II, III, IV, and V, respectively. In the female 
group, 37%, 21%, 22%, 17%, and 3% fell in the corresponding socio- 
economic categories. 


2. Procedure 


Ss were administered the following measures in the stated sequence: (a) 

the Rathus Assertiveness Schedule (10); (5) the College Self-Expression 
Scale (6) ; (c) the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (4); and (d) a list of per- 
Sonal characteristics that had previously been demonstrated to represent 
male-valued and female-valued stereotypic items (12). 
k The Rathus Assertiveness Schedule is a 30-item self-report measure deal- 
ing with situations that may be handled by either inhibiting feelings or by 
Téacting assertively. Responses are scored on a six-point scale with some 
items keyed in the reverse direction. The total score is based on the sum of 
the individual item points. A test-retest reliability coefficient of .78 over a 
two-month interval is reported. The measure appears to be valid on the basis 
of congruence with rater evaluations of respondents and other criteria. 
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The College Self-Expression Scale (CSES) is a 50-item self-report inven- 
tory which is designed to measure assertiveness specifically in college students. 
It utilizes a five-point Likert format, with some items expressed positively 
and some negatively. The total score is obtained by adding the scores on 
the former items and reversing the scores on the latter and then adding them 
also, Reported test-retest reliability on this measure ranges from .89 to .90 
over a two-week period. The authors of the scale present evidence for its 
construct and concurrent validity. Further support for the validity of this 
measure is reported elsewhere (5). 

The use of these two separate measures of assertiveness was deliberate, 
since it provides some control for possible deficiencies in one of the measures 
and enhances confidence in the results obtained. 

The Tennessee Self Concept Scale consists of 100 self-descriptive state- 
ments. It has adequate reliability; data regarding its validity have been re- 
ported, Although scoring on a number of dimensions is possible, in the 
present study only the Self-Criticism and the Total Positive scores were used. 
Low Self-Criticism scores indicate excessive defensiveness and probably 
render the Positive score unreliable, Consequently, Ss with Self-Criticism 
scores below 27 were not used. The Positive score reflects the overall level 
of self-esteem, with higher scores indicating more positive self-evaluations 
and lower scores indicating more negative self-evaluations. 

У The list xs personal characteristics consists of 41 stereotypic items, such as 
aggressive, "independent," “unemotional,” “objective,” “active,” “logical,” 
“gentle,” “talkative,” “tactful,” “expresses tender feelings," and “арргесі- 
ates art and literature,” which had been rated as differentiating men from 
women and which had been assigned distinctly different social desirability 
values by a new group of raters when they made judgments in terms of the 
general population, rather than in terms of either sex. Of the 41 items, 29 
were male-valued and 12 were female-valued. While Rosenkrantz et al. (12) 
ee all of the items in bipolar form, in the present study Ss were re- 
past ER each of the 41 items as either being typically masculine or 
у feminine, After this rating was made, each 5 was requested next to 
determine whether each trait was “a generally desirable or a generally un- 
desirable trait for People to have.” 8 
ку wh C REO stereotyping were based on the respondent’s ten- 
tonala RERI correctly” the male sex-role stereotypic and the 
tr rex -— — items and to perceive the former as desirable 
People in general and the latter as undesirable for people in general. 


| 
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The specific procedure involved first obtaining a total score for the number 
of male items identified as masculine plus the number of female items identi- 
fied as feminine. Another score was then computed on the basis of the num- 
ber of “correctly” identified male items that were regarded as desirable plus 
the number of "correctly" identified female items that were rated as un- 
desirable. High sex-role stereotyping Ss were defined as those who scored 
above the median on both scores. Low sex-role stereotyping Ss were those 
who fell below the median on either the first or the second score. In other 
words, for an S to be considered as high sex-role stereotyping, there must 
have been high agreement with the stereotypical characterization of differ- 
ences in characteristics between men and women and a relatively high ten- 
dency to perceive male characteristics as positive and female characteristics 
as negative. 

Median dichotomization on the variables of sex-role stereotyping and 
assertiveness generated groups “High” and “Low” for each sex separately. 


C. RESULTS 


Preliminary to the testing of the specific hypotheses, we will report the 
following overall group findings: (а) The two measures of assertiveness cor- 
related significantly (for men, 7 = .74, df = 58, p < .01; for women, r= 
79, dj = 69, p < .01). (b) Although there was no significant sex difference 
in assertiveness on the Rathus Assertiveness Schedule, women were found 
to be significantly more assertive (М = 129.76, SD = 20.33) than men 
(M= 122.08, SD = 18.52) on the College Self-Expression Scale (t = 2.25, 
dj = 127, p < .05). (c) Women compared with men were also found to have 
significantly more positive self-concepts (women, M = 347.85, SD = 27.09; 
men, M = 336.22, SD = 37.97; t = 1.97, df = 127, p < 05). 


l. Assertiveness and Sex-Role Stereotyping (Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3) 


The first hypothesis was not supported, since there was no significant dif- 

erence in assertiveness, as measured by either scale, between High and Low 
Sex-role stereotyping women (Rathus Assertiveness Schedule, ¢ = 1.27, 
df = 69, p > .20; CSES, t= .72, df = 69, p > 20). 
у In accord with the second hypothesis, no significant differences in assert- 
Weness were obtained between High and Low sex-role stereotyping men on 
either the Rathus scale or the CSES (4 = .86 and t = .26, respectively, df — 
58, p> 20). 

Hypothesis 3 was confirmed on one of the two measures (i. e., on the 
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Rathus scale). Women Low in sex-role stereotyping were significantly more 
assertive than men Low in sex-role stereotyping (M — 9.73, SD — 24.77 vs. 
М = 2.49, SD = 23.55; t = 2.15, df = 70, p < .05). 


2. Assertiveness and Self-Concept (Hypotheses 4 and 5) 


Both Hypothesis 4 and Hypothesis 5 relating assertiveness to self-concept 
were confirmed. High assertive men compared with Low assertive men had 
significantly more favorable self-concepts. When the men were dichotomized 
on the Rathus, the self-concept results were M — 348.27, SD = 38.89 vs. 
M = 32407, SD = 33.38 (t= 2.54, dj = 58, р < .02). When the men 
were dichotomized on the CSES, M = 350.60, SD = 40.88 vs. M = 321.83, 
SD = 28.87 (t = 3.10, df = 58, p < 01). 

Similarly, High assertive women exhibited significantly more favorable 
self-concepts than Low assertive women. When the groups were formed on 
the Rathus, the respective self-concept scores were M — 353.44, SD = 27.36 
vs. M = 342.09, SD = 25.94 (1 — 1.77, df = 69, p < .10 > .05). When the 
groups were separated for assertiveness on the CSES, M = 359.50, SD = 
23.73 us. M = 335,86, SD = 25.28 (t = 4.00, df = 69, p < 01) 


3. Sex-Role Stereotyping and Self-Concept (Hypotheses 6 and 7) 


While there was no Supportive evidence that women Low in sex-role stereo- 
typing differ in self-concept from women High in sex-role stereotyping (M = 
34643, SD = 26.97 vs. M = 349.47, SD = 27.36; t = 47, df= 69, p> 
20), there was confirmation for the predicted more positive self-concepts of 
women Low in sex-role stereotyping compared with men Low in sex-role 
stereotyping (M = 346.43, SD = 26.97 vs. M = 329.26, SD = 39.27; t= 
2.12, dj = 70, p <..05). 


D. Discussion 


Five of the seven tested hypotheses regarding the relationships between 
assertiveness, sex-role sterotypin; 


puer в, and self-concept in men and women were 


would suggest that intervention programs 
self-assertiveness might also lead to more 
Recent research (e. 8, 9, 11) has, 
these lines. 


: positive perceptions of the self. 
in fact, provided encouraging leads along 


є, 
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It is difficult to explain why the present sample of college women demon- 
strated a significantly more positive self-concept than men. This obtained 
sex difference goes contrary to that of previous research (e. g., 13) which 
indicated that even at the 5th and 6th grade levels boys tended to evaluate 
themselves more favorably than girls in a number of areas. Perhaps the con- 
temporary college-age woman reflects a change in self-attitudes associated 
with her more liberated role in society. 

Within the limitations of the samples and procedures employed, the find- 
ings indicate that the rejection of stereotypic sex-role patterns on the part 
of women is associated with greater assertiveness and more positive self- 
concepts than is rejection of stereotypic sex-roles on the part of men. It is 
suggested that the reason women who reject traditional sex-roles are more 
assertive and have higher self-esteem than men who reject traditional sex- 
roles is that societal pressures make it far more difficult for women to aban- 
don stereotypic characteristics attributed to them. These sex-role stereotypes, 
it has previously been found (3), tend to be shared by most people, even by 
women, Consequently, it apparently takes an unusual woman, one who is 
more expressive than men and one who perceives herself more positively than 
men, to extricate herself from the restrictive influences of such sex-role 
Stereotyping. 

Finally, the incidental and unexpected finding that our sample of women 
Was more assertive than our sample of men, when taken in combination with 
the women's relatively more favorable self-concepts, may indicate that there 
аге important changes evolving in the predominant characteristics of the 
Sexes, perhaps because of increasing tolerance toward diverse forms of 
human behavior, perhaps because of the influence of the feminist movement, 
Perhaps because of changing life styles, such as the increasing availability 
of educational and occupational opportunities for women—or perhaps be- 
Cause of a combination of these factors. 
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S tive aundestanding of negation as a logic ЫЕ S. FELDMAN 
еу type, od, Perception of parental voices by the disturbed child—S. Snort 
"Эре, Sociometric ratings, and group behavior—C. N. ZIMET AND C. SCHNEIDER 


ms * 
Perceived reaction to fi adolescents—J. О. PALMER - 
S. Uien, influence: Development and validation of a measure, and comparison with the need for power— 
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"Е.С. Tolman, and comparative method—E. NEWBURY 
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ЕА critique of Раз perceptual theory—D. А, BEGELMAN AND б. T, STEINFELD 
A cross-cultural study of the relationship between resistance to temptation and maternal communication—E, 
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TIRE Hn ADI CR E preschool cognitive stimulation of poverty Mexican-American children— 

W. T. PLANT AND M. L. SOUTHERN 
Factors affecting agnostic behavior in several subhuman species—R. F. GOTTIER | 
Differential behavioral characteristics of nonpromoted children—J. A. CHASE 
An analysis of cognitive-developmental sequences—J. Н. FLAVELL 
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A survey and interpretation of article characteristics: The Journal of Genetic Psychology 1945-1969—]. E. HORROCKS 
AND J, D. Hoa 


Ы 2 А 
The development of listener adapted communications іп grade-school children from different social-class backgrounds 
К. T. Агуу 


Locus of control among schizophrenics and other hospitalized psychiatric patients—T, F. Саѕн AND J. J. STACK 
Interactive styles and social adaptation—C. N. EDWARDS 


The motivation of exploration strategies in young children—]. D. Core 1 : 

Children's representation of the human figure: The effects of models, media, and instructions—C. GOLOMB 
A perceptual program for classroom teachers: Some results—R. N. WALKER AND J. STREFF 

Behavioral approaches to study and treatment of psychogenic tics—M. HERSEN AND R. M. EISLER 
Patterns of intellectual development during childhood and adolescence—M. Y. QUERESHI 
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Adolescent marginality—A further study—J. Н. BAMBER 

Psychological problems of abortion for the unwed teenage girl—C. D. MARTIN 
Perceptual preferences in relation to aspects of personality—L, M. GOODMAN 
An exploratory study of personality manifestations in paintings—R. B. BURT 
A developmental st 


Of cognitive dissonance as a function of level of intellectual performance on Piagetian tasks— 
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The validity of parent-child socialization measures: A comparison of the use of assumed and real pare 
similarity with criterion variables—G, COUNT-VAN MANEN 
Racial Prt, үт Nd Dod ы Шык Wer рны and white children—D. J. Fox nm "A n ep. dian and 
'$8ioni neurosis: logy cl resi ions. A comparative study involvi 
otn pos d $ psychological presuppositions. p: 
imensi competence in young children—F. ALI 
Ditrentain childrens symptom checklist items on the basis of judged severity of psychopathology—P. DOLINKO 
AND S. W. ZAGORIN 
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‘Transgression as a function of timing of punishment and PT OA. ее 
ринви of vocal expression of emotion by Lois 
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staff and patients—H. NASH 
pment of Imagery in five- to eight- lds—C. J. BRAINERD AND К. VANDEN HEUVEL 
Modern logic and Schizophrenie бйр р. Ve EO С 2. BRAINERD AN i 


mı recognition of tachistoscopically presented visual patterns by backward readers—I. M. CLIFTON-EVEREST 
Acquisition of the social desirability response—J, A. WALsH, C. T. КЕАЗЕҮ, AND D. M. KLIEGER "m HAAN 
The adolescent в markana of ап ego model of coping and defense and comparisons with Q-sorted ideal bU Binet 
3 ilt into the 
trations: Pre 1 р or 5 eaa and cross-temporal analysis of the cultural biases built in 
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between al transitivity and social transitivity-K. FEIGENBAUM 
Development of self-identification in relation to attitudes towards the self in the Chipper’ Todians—B. G, ROSENTHAL 
of school readiness: A paradigm with illustrations J. MCV. HUNT AND б. E. KIRK 
w are culture-loaded tests?—A. В, JENSEN 
roy children find something to do in preschools—S. $, SToDoLskY M- 
pm EST of one-yearolds as a function of mother vs father, sex of child, session, and toys—E. WILLE 
SEN, D. FLAHERTY, C. HEATON, AND С. RITCHEY 
An interpretation 


of the effects of stimulation = development: Its role as a resolvable disequilibrator—D. S. ZERN 
VOLUME 91— January- 
Les Approaches in ilicit drug use: A critical” Ee cS NAHE Ws 
HOFMANN parison of probability conce 
Characteristics and co 


relates of parent-son interactions—T. KOTLER 
Thee y 0 thought—E. D. Netwank 
matching task performed by (ош hool ps—E. LEVITT 
Рава | pulerpative response raining as determinants E пароме m D. “б. PERRY AND R. D. PARKE 
i £ Introduction—G. E, Kirk . MCV, Н , 

LIEBERMAN COO language skill, Semantic mastery of calor information D. E. Kn, J. McV. Номт, AND C 
Social class and preschool lan, 

VOLKMAR 


guage skill: Ш. Semantic mastery of position information—J. McV. Hunt, G. E. KIRK, AND Е. 


л. 
Attainment of formal operations: А com, pts in deaf and hearing adolescents—B. M. Ross AND н. 


VOLUME 92—July-December, 19 
Interrelationshi lldren's 'y-December, 1975 4 
"WRITEMAN, T E too AND. тыа variables as related to age, sex, race, and socioeconomic status—E. PEISACH, М. 
Emotional impairment and ach vatur of fantasy ci 


ry hange—by R. Z. SCHEFFLER 
ievement deficit in 
poet Se and the VES dimension: А дум Сатет Рад от my W. D. SHOWS 
class and preschool language skill: IV. i . D. AN 
580 class and preschool language skill: V. iren ped of shapes—J. МСУ. Номт, С. E. KIRK, AND C. LIEBERM) 
‘OLKMAR 


mantic mastery of number—G. Е. Kirk, J, MCV. HUNT, AND F- 
Children’s judgment of length and shift in the presence 


of $ E jon and verbal 
peac Lus у T. Ы Ве рее ал anchor stimulus as а function of stimulus presentation an 8 
The role of attribution self-perception in behavior change: licati i ру—5. . ARKOW! 5 
Linkages among concrete operations—L. DIMITROVSKY AND CUR кашаны peoos 2 
А theoretical and empirical approach to the st dy of development—M. M. PIECHOWSKI 

Perceptions of aging parents in the context of disengagement theory—C. E. LAHNIERS 
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1, Accelerated conservation acquisition and JQ gains by blind children—D. J. Lopata AND R. PASNAK 
Infant reactivity to stimulus-schema discrepancy—J. R. HOPKINS, Р. К. ZELazo, S. W, ы онон; AND J. KAGAN 
Proximity seeking attachment behaviors: A critical review of the literature—M. E. 
Moral judgment: A comparison of two theoretical approaches—H. GASH 
Imitation by second borns in adult-sibling dyads—A. F. HODAPP AND J. C. LAVOIE 
Identification, moral character, and conceptual organization—H. FRANK 
Dimensions of adolescent psychopathology and their prognostic significance for treatment outcome—E. E, LEssiNG, M. BLACK, L. 
BARBERA, AND F. SEIBERT 
|. The training and transfer of formal thinking tasks in college students—R. J. Ross, C. HUBBELL, С. G. Ross, AND M. B. THOMPSON 
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THE INITIAL PSYCHOTHERAPY INTERVIEW: A 
CONTENT ANALYSIS OF THE VERBAL 
RESPONSES OF NOVICE AND 
EXPERIENCED THERAPISTS** 


West Haven VA Hospital and Southern Connecticut State College 


Domenic V. CiccHETTÉ? AND PATRICIA SHUTT ORNSTON 


SUMMARY 


This study tested and confirmed the clinical impressions that (a) the noy- 
ice psychotherapist may focus so much upon the exact words and nonverbal 
behavior patterns of his client (the process of making “concrete” statements) 
that he may lose sight of the larger picture that his client may be revealing 
at any given moment during the interview; (5) the experienced psychother- 
apist, on the other hand, seems to be responding to the words of the patient 
at a level of abstraction that attempts to integrate and understand the mes- 
sages that the patient is trying to convey about himself; and (c) this latter 
Process is reflected in the making of relatively more “abstract” comments 
than is true of the novice. Ss were 24 first-year psychiatric residents and 19 
Staff psychologists and psychiatrists at a veterans hospital and a medical 
school, The learning theory implications of these findings is discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a series of studies, Strupp describes a film method for simulating the 
Psychological environment in which therapists work (19, 20, 22). He showed 
Psychiatric film interviews to S therapists with varying degrees of training 
and asked them how they would respond to the patient, at various stops in 
the film. Ornston and Bibace (14), utilizing the Strupp film method, found 
that 5 therapists reported certain restrictions, inherent in the film procedure, 
inhibited them from responding as they felt they naturally would in an actual 
Interview. 


Бу " " " 
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A number of steps were taken to obviate these problems in the present 
program of research. These are detailed in Cicchetti, Ornston, and Towbin 
(6); Heller (11); Ornston, Cicchetti, and Towbin (15); and Ornston, Cic- 
chetti, Levine, and Fierman (16). To summarize briefly, the first step was 
simply the omission of the film therapist (who was perceived by S therapists 
as a competitor"). Another change was to use an actor-patient who engaged 
in what one might call “crazy” speech patterns, and who laughed and wept 
unexpectedly, so that his necessarily ignoring what the S therapist said was 
in keeping with the way he would be likely to behave in an actual interview 
situation. Strupp’s less anxious “neurotic” film patients produced a feeling of 
irreality when they ignored the 5 therapist's responses, since they would not 
be expected to do so in an actual interview. A final modification of Strupp's 
technique included eliminating the predetermined film stops, thus providing 
the free-responding atmosphere which more closely approximates an actual 
interview between a patient and his psychotherapist. 

Three previous studies, in our Program of research, have employed the 
above modification of Strupp's film method to focus upon the verbal behavior 
of experienced and novice psychotherapists, during an initial interview, with 
an ostensibly disturbed Psychotic patient, portrayed by an actor. These 
studies focused upon basic structural elements of verbal behavior: i. e., the 
number of words and statements utilized by the therapists during the inter- 
view, 

The results of the first study indicated that novices averaged more ques- 
tions per total number of statements (higher Q/S) than did experienced 
psychotherapists. In addition, the verbal patterns of neophytes were charac- 
terized by far fewer words per statement (W/S) than was true of the more 
experienced group (16). These findings are consistent with those described 
by Strupp (20) with his more neurotic film patients. 

A second study had as its basic question whether the novice group would 
demonstrate changes in Q/S and W/S six months and one year after the 
initial interview with the same film patient, Results indicated that by the 
second interview, novices could no longer be differentiated from experienced 
Psychotherapists, either with respect to Q/S or W/S. Moreover, these changes 
remained stable during a third interview, with the same film patient, one year 
after the initial interview. Finally, there were several lines of empirical evi- 
dence favoring the hypothesis that these changes in the behavior of novices 
reflected the effects of training in psychotherapy rather than the alternative 
hypothesis of repeated patient contact over time. These findings are detailed 
in Ornston, Cicchetti, and Towbin (15). 
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The third study had the following as its major questions: (а) To what 
extent would experienced clinicians, unfamiliar with the results of our pre- 
vious two studies, agree in their judgments of the level of experience of the 
therapists used in the prior studies? and (5) Would there be an appreciable 
relationship between the clinicians! judgments of experience and Q/S and 
W/S? Results indicated the following: (a) The two judges agreed, far beyond 
chance expectancy, upon the level of clinical experience of the therapists in 
the previous two studies. (b) There were highly significant correlations be- 
tween judges’ ratings of levels of experience and Q/S and W/S. More 
specifically, low Q/S and high W/S were associated with experience in 
psychotherapy, while the reverse pattern was related to judges’ ratings of 
inexperience in practicing psychotherapy (6). These results tend to validate 
our previous interpretation of the clinical meaning these scores have in 
reflecting therapist experience levels. 

The results of the above three studies provide a differentiation between 
novice and experienced psychotherapists, on the basis of certain structural 
patterns of verbal behavior (i.e. Q/S and W/S). However, there appear to 
be implications of these findings that bear directly on the content of the 
verbal behavior of novice and experienced psychotherapists in an initial 
interview with a disturbed patient. Specifically, a perusal of individual psy: cio: 
therapy protocols suggested that the novice appears to become so preoccupied 
with focusing upon the exact words and nonverbal behavior patterns of the 
Patient (the process of making "concrete" statements) that he seems to Jose 
Sight of the larger picture that the patient may be revealing at any given 
Moment during the interview. The experienced therapist, on the other hand, 
Seems to be responding to the words of the patient at a level of abstraction 
that attempts to integrate and understand the patient's message: that is, 
What the patient is trying to convey about himself to the interviewer (as sug- 
gested by the process of making “nonconcrete” or “noncontent specific” or 
“abstract” comments). : 

In order to test the above assumption, we sought to (a) differentiate 
Operationally between “concrete” and “nonconcrete” statements; (b) estab- 
lish interrater reliability of these concepts; and (c) test whether indeed the 
two concepts differentiate among novice and experienced psychotherapists. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


5з for this study included 24 first-year psychiatric residents affiliated with 
the VA Hospital in West Haven, Connecticut, and the Yale Medical School. 
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These Ss comprised the novice group. The experienced group consisted of 
19 staff psychologists and psychiatrists at the same two institutions. 


2. Procedure 


Each S was taken individually to the experimental room and asked to in- 
terview the film patient. The S was instructed that whenever he wished to 
speak to the patient, he should flick a switch which would stop the movie 
projector and activate a tape recorder, When he finished speaking to the pa- 
tient, he should once again flick the switch which would then turn off the tape 
recorder and reactivate the film. 

The data were transcribed and scored independently by two raters (with 
therapist identifying information deleted and therapy protocols presented in 
randomized order) according to the following content categories: (a) “con- 
crete” or “content specific” therapist statements and (b) “noncontent 
specific” or “abstract” comments, 

A “concrete” comment meant simply that the therapist would focus on 
the precise words or nonverbal actions of the patient. Thus, in response to 
the patient’s saying, “They had a cow,” the therapist responds, “A cow?” or 
in response to the patient’s rubbing his hands with a cloth, a therapist 
remarks, “Why are you rubbing your hands like that?” 

The “nonconcrete” therapist comments did not focus upon the exact words 
or actions of the patient. This category, therefore, included inferences or 
more “abstract” comments about the patient’s behavior, For example, in 
response to the patient’s talking rather disjointedly about his cousin, the 
number 14, the color green, volcanoes in the Pacific, and a cow, a therapist 
says, “I guess you’re so nervous about this whole thing that it’s hard for you 
to talk on one subject without changing around a lot.” Another “nonconcrete” 
comment would be the therapist introducing himself to the patient (e. €, 
“Hello, Mr. . My name is Dr. — — and, as you know, I’m 
going to be your new therapist"), 

It should be noted that the concepts “concrete” and “nonconcrete” do bear 
resemblance to some of the. psychotherapist content categories developed by 
Strupp and other clinical investigators. Specifically, concrete statements are 
reflected in the noninferential pole of Strupp's depth-directedness scale as well 
as in the lower end portion of his therapist initiative scale (21). Nonconcrete 
statements are much more likely to be classified at the high inferential and 
high initiative ends of these same two scales, It should also be noted that 
Strupp's depth-directedness and initiative scales are conceptually related to 
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both the deptk of interpretation scale due to Harway, Dittmann, Rausch, 
Bordin, and Rigler (10) and the therapist activity level scale published by 
Howe and Pope (12). [For further details of these apparent relationships see 
Kiesler (13) and Strupp (21).] 


C. RESULTS 


With respect to the question of levels of interrater agreement, the data 
were analyzed separately for concrete comments and noncontent specific or 
abstract statements. The statistic employed as a measure of interrater agree- 
ment was the intraclass r, due to Bartko (1, 2) and later discussed by Fleiss 
(8) and Fleiss and Cohen (9). This test, unlike some alternate forms of the 
intraclass 7 (e. g., 7), isolates as separate components the variability associ- 
ated with raters, that associated with the Ss being rated (here the 43 psycho- 
therapists), and that associated with the interaction between raters and 5s 
being rated. In terms of the analysis of variance model, the formula for this 
intraclass r is given simply as 

n = [mss — msg]/ [msg + msg (О — 1) + О (mso = msg)/5] 
in which 


msg refers to the mean square for Ss 

Msn denotes the mean square error term 

mso refers to the mean square for raters or observers 
O alone refers to the number of observers and 

S alone refers to the number of Ss. 


As with other forms of the intraclass correlation, the coefficient ranges be- 
tween —1 and +1, with higher values denoting more observer agreement. 
The distinct advantage of the intraclass 7 over the Pearsonian product moment 
Correlation (which has often been employed in past research) is that the 
latter measures similarity in ordering of ratings rather than agreement per se. 
[For a more thorough critique of the Pearsonian 7 as а measure of rater 
Agreement see Cicchetti (5) and Robinson (18).] d S 
Results indicated the following: The intraclass r for number of concrete 
Statements was .90, and the corresponding value for the interrater reliability 
of scoring the “nonconcrete” statements was .96. These values indicated very 
high levels of rater agreement, especially if one defines high agreement as an 
intraclass 7 value equal to or exceeding .75, as suggested by Burdock, Fleiss, 


and Hardesty (3). 
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Once the reliability issue was resolved, our final question was whether the 
types of statements made (concrete, nonconcrete) might indeed differentiate 
among experienced (E) and novice (N) psychotherapists. We were interested 
in whether (a) the E and N therapists differed in the number of concrete and 
nonconcrete statements; and (5) there would be an interaction between level 
of experience (N or E) and type of statement (concrete or nonconcrete). 
This latter question asks whether the patterns differ among E and N thera- 
pists in their employment of concrete and nonconcrete statements. In order 
to answer these questions, we applied a simple 2 group (E vs, N) by 2 re- 
peated measures (concrete or nonconcrete statements) analysis of variance. 
Because of the previously reported high levels of rater agreement, we used 
as our data average scores combined over the two raters. Results indicated 
the following: 

(a) There were no statistically significant differences between E and N 
therapists in the total number of statements or comments made to the film 
patient, This was not unexpected, since our prior research (16) had revealed 
this result in another context. 

(b) There was a highly significant statistical difference in the type of 
statements spoken by the two groups of therapists treated as a single group 
of 43 (2 < .001). This, however, must be qualified by the third finding, also 
statistically significant (p < O1), that of an interaction between type of 
therapist and type of comment spoken. Mean numbers of concrete and non- 
concrete statements were 4.42 and 11.42 for the E therapists and 6.58 and 
7.67 for the N therapists, respectively. 

The means of the cells comprising the interaction indicate that it is largely 
due to the fact that the E group employed more than 2.5 times as many 
nonconcrete as concrete Statements, whereas the N group appears to have 
shown little differentiation between the type of statement employed. Also, 
the E group used about 1.5 times às many nonconcrete statements as the N 
group. These interactional findings appear all the more meaningful, since the 
Mean numbers of total statements by the two groups of therapists were very 
similar (F = 34; 2.50). 

In accord with the recent findings of Cicchetti (4) and Petrinovich and 
Hardyck (17), Tukey multiple range tests were used to test the statistical 
significance of the cell mean comparisons in the interaction noted above. 
Results indicated that the E group did apply significantly more noncon- 
crete statements than concrete ones (at p < .01). Also, the N group made 
fewer nonconcrete statements than the E group (at р < .05). 
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D. Discussion 


The results of this investigation support the clinical impression that the 
verbal behavior of novice psychotherapists appears to focus more on specific 
words and actions than upon an integrated attempt to understand what the 
patient is trying to convey at a given moment in the interview. This latter 
activity appears to be much more characteristic of experienced therapists. 
But what does this mean? 

One of the most straightforward explanations that can be offered is that 
the quality of the behavior of novice psychotherapists is essentially no differ- 
ent from that of a novice attempting to learn any new and complex activity, 
Tole, or other behavior. That is to say, the novice focuses upon specific parts 
before he learns the integration of the parts into a more meaningful whole. 
This is probably true whether one is learning to play a new sport or a musical 
instrument, to dance, or to drive an automobile. Why not the learning of 
Psychotherapy? We do not mean to imply simply that the adage "practice 
makes perfect" is a truism. By no means, Just as there are those who, regard- 
less of Practice, never learn to become adequate dancers or musicians or 
Golfers, so be it with those attempting to become psychotherapists. Some 
apparently learn to “put it altogether,” whereas others do not. i 

As a final comment, it will be recalled from the earlier discussion of præ 
vious studies in our research program that after six months of training in 
Psychotherapy, the initial differences between the E and N groups in Q/S 
and W/S disappear. An intriguing question raised by the results of the pres- 
ent study is whether or not there are corresponding changes in the content 
Categories studied here. 
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SEX FACTORS AND ALLOCATION OF ATTENTION 


IN OBSERVING PERSONS* 
т 


Southern Illinois University-Carbondale and University of Missouri-St, Louis! 


Nancy MAZANEC AND GEORGE J. MCCALL 


SUMMARY 


Standard videotapes of two male and two female stimulus persons were 
viewed by 72 college students (33 male, 39 female), and allocation of atten- 
tion was assessed by distribution of responses in an unstructured free-recall 
test after each tape. Female student observers were found to attend relatively 
More to gestures and verbal style, while male student observers attended more 
to appearance and verbal content. For male stimulus persons, observer atten- 
tion centered on verbal stimuli, whereas for female stimulus persons observer 
attention focused more on visual stimuli. Details of these findings and others 
аге interpreted in relation to results of previous studies on sex-role stereotyp- 
ing, person perception, incidental learning, and observational accuracy. 


S 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Research on observational accuracy has found that among American Ss 
(a) females tend to be more accurate observers of objective social stimuli 
than males (1, 2, 8, 12), and (5) the relationship between the sex of the ob- 
Server and observational accuracy varies (10) depending on whether the ob- 
Servers were tested on the appearance of stimulus persons (how they looked) ; 
actions (what they did, including gestures); verbal content (what they said); 
and verbal style (how they said it—e. g., dialect, level of formality, speech 
mannerisms). Females were found to be slightly better than males at observ- 
ng actions and content, and significantly better at observing verbal style, 
While males were slightly better at observing appearance (10). Research has 
also generally found consistent same-sex recall effects in tests of observational 
accuracy (8, 10, 14). : 
— Tt has been suggested that sex differences in observational accuracy might 
€ due to differences in allocation of attention during the observational pro- 
B —_—__ 
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cess (10). The findings generally suggest that when faced with competing 
stimuli, females might be more likely to attend to expressive cues (such as 
verbal style), while males might be more likely to attend to less expressive 
cues (such as appearance) when observing other persons. The findings also 
suggest that observers might allocate more attention to stimulus persons of 
the same sex. 

Research on incidental learning has also indicated that retention of inci- 
dental verbal and visual aspects of a film is more likely to occur with female 
rather than male observers (3, 13). Maccoby and Jacklin (9) interpreted 
these findings to suggest that females are able to recall a greater range of 
stimuli than males, If females recall a greater range of stimuli, it is likely 
that they also attend to a more diverse set of stimuli than males. 

Some research on sex-role stereotyping (5, 6) suggests that it is likely that 
the sex of the stimulus person will have an effect on observer allocation of 
attention, Kramer (5) found that Ss believed that the speech of males is 
logical, concise, concerned with important aspects of society, and in control, 
while the speech of females is concerned with trivial topics, wordy, emotional, 
and out of control. If males are expected to talk about important topics and 
females trivial topics, we might expect observers to attend more closely to 
male rather than female verbal stimuli. 

Drawing on such findings concerning observational accuracy, incidental 
learning, and sex-role stereotyping, we sought to specify (a) the relationship 
between the sex of the observer and allocation of attention during observation 
of social stimuli, and (5) the effect of the sex of the stimulus person on allo- 
cation of attention. In this study, allocation of attention is indexed by free 
recall of objective social facts in a nonstructured testing context, We assume 
that the distribution of free responses in an unstructured recall testing situ- 


ation reflects the way in which the observer allocated his attention during 
the process of observation, 


B. МЕтнор 


From a videotape standardly employed as the stimulus material for mea- 
sures of observational accuracy (10), Ss were shown two interviews with 
different male interviewees and two interviews with different. female inter- 
viewees, in a counterbalanced sequence. Before each interview segment, Ss 
were instructed to observe it carefully and at its conclusion to write down; 
without heed to any order of listing, as many facts about the interviewee 45 
possible within four minutes. Hypothetical examples of relevant factual state- 
ments were presented: one dealing with appearance, one with actions, and 


| 
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one with verbal utterances. The order in which these hypothetical examples 
were presented was counterbalanced across Ss. At the conclusion of each 
interview segment, Ss turned to a sheet with 20 numbered lines for recording 
factual statements. 

Data were collected from 72 members of an introductory social psychology 
class at the University of Missouri-St. Louis: 33 males and 39 females. 

Responses were coded independently by two researchers into five categories 
of statements, according to whether the response dealt with appearance (e. g., 
he wore blue jeans); actions (e. g., she smoked a cigarette) ; verbal content 
(e. g., she said she wanted to go to Mexico) ; verbal style (e. g., he spoke with 
à Southern accent); or inferences concerning personal characteristics of the 


stimulus person (e. g., she seemed nice). Intercoder reliability, as assessed by 
Scott's coefficient (7), was .96. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Allocation of Attention 


In the aggregate, responses were quite evenly divided between visual fea- 
tures and verbal features: 46% and 5296, respectively. (Inferences about 
Personal characteristics of the stimulus persons comprised the remaining 3% 
of responses.) Within the broad category of visual features, nearly twice as 
Many of the responses reported actions (30%) as reported appearances 
(16%). Within the verbal category, the content of utterances was reported 
nearly eight times as often (46%) as the style of utterances (6%). The 
mean number of statements was 50.98. 


2. Sex Differences in Allocation of Attention 


Female observers recorded a significantly greater (p < 05) mean number 
Of responses (53.7) than did males (47.7), although some of this difference 
might be attributed to possible greater speed in recording and/or to possible 
Steater compliance with the experimental task. That females have also per- 
formed better than males in tests of accuracy of recall tends to argue against 
the first possibility, however. The point biserial correlation between diversity 
°F response, as measured by the Index of Qualitative Variation (11), and 
Sex of the observer did not reveal females to respond more diversely (ть = 
Q7, ps 10). Female observers allocated larger proportions of their Apud 
to actions (Ф < .05) and only slightly more to verbal style than did males 
(see Table 1). Male observers allocated a slightly larger (nonsignificant) 


Proportion of their responses to appearance and somewhat more to verbal 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN PROPORTIONS OF RESPONSE TYPES, BY SEX OF OBSERVER AND 
Sex or STIMULUS PERSON 


Sex of observer Sex of stimulus 
Response types M F M 
Appearance 17 5 44 AT 
Actions 25 .34** 25 ager 
Verbal content 50* 42 52*#* 39 
Verbal style 105 06 06 05 
Personal inferences 03 103 03 03 
Total 1.00 1.00 1.00 99 
* 90) 
** b <05; 


content (û = .10) than did females. Males and females made about the 
same proportion of inferences. In summary, female observers recorded more 
numerous responses, with relative emphasis on actions. Male observers rela- 
tively emphasized verbal content. 


3. Allocation of Attention by Sex of Stimulus Persons 


Male stimulus persons generated a significantly (№ < .05) greater mean 
number of responses (26.4) than did females (24.6). The majority of male 
stimulus responses reported verbal content (Table 1). Indeed, the largest 
difference between male and female stimuli was in the proportion of verbal 
content responses (52% and 39%, respectively, p < .05). Male stimuli also 
generated a slightly greater proportion of verbal style responses. 

Female stimulus persons generated primarily visual responses. Of all 
responses to female stimuli, 17% reported appearance and 35% reported 
actions, both of which figures are greater than for male stimulus persons 


(? < 05). As a consequence, female stimuli also generated a more evenly 
distributed set of responses. 


4. Same-Sex and Cross-Sex Effects 


When difference scores for proportion of responses (S's female-stimulus 
score minus S's male-stimulus Score) are correlated with sex of observers 
the sign of the obtained correlations indicates either a same-sex effect of 
а cross-sex effect. A same-sex effect (positive correlation) occurs if observers 
tend to give higher proportions of responses to same-sex stimulus persons. 
Conversely, a cross-sex effect (negative correlation) occurs if observers ten 
to give higher proportions of responses to opposite-sex stimulus persons. —. 

In the present study, same-sex effects were observed for verbal stimuli, 
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especially for verbal style (rp» = .246, р < .05). Cross-sex effects were ob- 
served for visual stimuli, especially for actions (zy = —.248, р < .05), and 
for inferences concerning personal characteristics (small nonsignificant effect). 


D. Discussion 

Females did not allocate their attention more evenly than males across 
the four major observational categories, which seems to indicate that they 
did not attend to a greater range of stimuli than males. Females did report 
a significantly greater absolute number of responses. The ability to recall 
a greater number of social facts may contribute both to greater female inci- 
dental learning and to observational accuracy. 

Males and females tended to allocate their attention to different aspects 
of stimulus persons. Males attended more to verbal content and slightly 
More to appearance, while females attended more to actions and slightly 
more to verbal style than males. This finding lends support to the notion 
that males attend to less expressive cues, while females attend more to 
expressive cues. It is consistent with greater female sensitivity to other per- 
Sons (4, 12); i.e., females might make more accurate inferences about emo- 
tions because they attend to more expressive cues than males. 

With male and female observers pooled, the data supported the prediction 
that observers would be more likely to attend to male rather than female 
verbal stimuli, allocating relatively more attention to male than to female 
Verbal content. Males also generated significantly greater numbers of re- 
SPonses, particularly verbal content responses. These findings generally sup- 
Port the idea in our culture that males are expected to talk about more 
Important topics than females (5). Observers also allocated significantly more 
of their responses to female rather than male visual stimuli, particularly 
females’ actions, This also seems consistent with sex-role stereotypes; 1. €; 
the appearances and actions of females attracted more attention than what 
they said, 

Interesting same-sex and cross-sex patterns emerged in the allocation of 
attention. Observers were likely to allocate more attention to verbal stimuli 


When the stimulus person was of the same sex, and more to visual stimuli 


when of the opposite sex. Although recall of same-sex persons may be more 
on tended to be consistent 


“curate (10), in this study allocation of attenti 
with commonsense predictions; i.e., observers tended to look at persons of 
© Opposite sex and listen to persons of the same sex. Previous research (10) 
Suggests that this discrepency between attention and recall could be due to 
© availability of relevant cognitive categories used during observation (e. g., 
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clothing terminology, knowledge of dialects, etc.), which may intervene be- 
tween attention and accuracy of recall. 
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SUMMARY 


A modified downward extension of Birch and Belmont’s auditory-visual 
integration test was correlated with the Metropolitan Readiness Test for 
82 middle class kindergarten children. From this same sample the test per- 
formances of an equal number (# = 11) of impulsive females, impulsive 
males, reflective females, and reflective males were compared with use of a 
2 X 2 analysis of variance, An analysis of covariance was employed to further 
examine test performance. Metropolitan scores were equated for Verbal JQ; 
for auditory-visual integration, test response time and Verbal IQ were indi- 
vidually held constant. Auditory-visual integration variance accounted for 
2976 of Metropolitan variance. Reflectives performed significantly better than 
impulsives оп the auditory-visual integration test with or without response 
time or WPPSI Verbal IQ held constant; they performed significantly better 
than impulsives on the Metropolitan, but this did not maintain when scores 
Were equated for WPPSI Verbal 70. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain the magnitude of the 
relationship between auditory-visual integration and reading readiness test 
Performance at the kindergarten level and determine whether the tendency 
to act impulsively or reflectively influenced either test performance. Although 
Auditory-visual integration is significantly associated with reading achieve- 
Ment in the primary grades (17, 20), whether it is significantly related to the 
Teading readiness test performances of kindergarten children has not been 
established. Birch and Belmont (3) did not find a significant relationship. 
This was apparently because their test was too difficult to discriminate among 
Kindergarten children and obscured possible significant relationships. To as- 
Certain the magnitude of the relationship between auditory-visual integration 
E—————— 
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and reading readiness test performance, a modified downward exension of 
Birch and Belmont's auditory-visual integration test was constructed. 

The disposition to act impulsively or reflectively in *high response uncer- 
tainty" (11, p. 133) situations where the answer is not immediately obvious 
and a choice must be made among several alternatives has been found to 
influence test performance in favor of reflective children on measures of word 
recognition (12), serial learning (13), inductive reasoning (15), and color- 
form sorting (18). Studies examining the visual search strategies of impulsives 
and reflectives have demonstrated that children with impulsive conceptual 
tempos not only respond faster than children with reflective conceptual tempos 
on a visual match-to-sample task, but examine the visual stimuli less sys- | 
tematically (1), with considerably less thoroughness (21) and attention to 
detail (7). 

In light of the differential tendencies of reflective and impulsive children 
when examining visual alternatives in problem solving situations and the 
multiple choice format typically used to measure auditory-visual integration 
(2, 10, 17), it was hypothesized that on a downward extension of Birch and 
Belmont's (2) auditory-visual integration test (a) impulsive kindergarten 
children would respond significantly faster and make significantly fewer 
correct responses than their reflective peers; (5) there would be no significant 
raw score differences between impulsive and reflective children when statis- 
tically equated for test response time. It was further hypothesized that as 
reflective children had performed significantly better than impulsives on а 
series of word recognition tasks (12), they would perform significantly better 
than impulsives on the Metropolitan Readiness Test. In examining these - 
hypotheses it was deemed necessary to control for verbal intelligence, as it has 
been found significantly related to both measures (3, 9). 


B. METHOD 

1. Subjects 
The sample consisted of 85 white middle class suburban kindergarten 
children who passed a Snellen Chart examination for visual acuity and а 


pure tone audiometric Sweep check test. The mean age was 5.75 years with 
a standard deviation of 3.76 months. 


2. Test and Selection Procedures 
The Matching Familiar Figures Test [MFF (16)], a modified downward 
extension of Birch and Belmont's auditory-visual integration test [MAVI 
(19)], and the Information, Comprehension, Similarities, and Vocabulary 
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subtests of the verbal portion of the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence [WPPSI (22)] were individually administered in three separate 
testing sessions as part of a larger study. On the basis of their MFF per- 
formances, 11 children were randomly assigned to each category: impulsive 
female, impulsive male, reflective female, and reflective male. The MFF and 
the MAVI were given to the whole sample, while the WPPSI subtests were 
administered to those identified and assigned to the tempo groups. Approxi- 
mately one month later, the Metropolitan Readiness Test was administered. 
Of the 85 children in the sample, three were absent. 

All measures were administered by qualified personnel with ample experi- 
ence, The individual tests were given across a table adjusted to the child's 
height by male and female Es in quiet, well lit rooms, free from perceptible 
auditory and visual distractions. 

The MFF is an individually administered 12 item visual match-to-sample 
measure consisting of a standard and six almost identical pictures, one of 
which duplicates the standard, The standard and variants for each item are 
presented simultaneously. The child's task is to match the correct picture to 
the standard, He is told when he has made an error and asked to try again. 
The child continues until he is successful or has made six attempts. Response 
time for the first choice and an error score are obtained for each item. In the 
present study, response time was recorded with a stop watch from the instant 
the standard was presented until the child pointed to his choice. To ascertain 
Whether a child was impulsive, reflective, or neither, his performance was 
Compared to the total group median for mean response time and total number 
of errors, Children were impulsive if they responded more quickly than the 
Median response time (6.85 sec) and made more errors than the median 
error score (22 errors), reflective if they responded more slowly and made 
fewer errors, and neither if they were at а median or did not fall into either 


category, 
The MAVI consists of five demonstration items with instructional pro- 
lexity, and Birch and 


cedures for errors, 10 new items of seemingly less compl А 

Belmont's original 10 items. With 85 kindergartners, the test yielded an 
acceptable split-half reliability coefficient of .62. The MAVI stimulus cards 
Were shielded from the child's view and were immediately made available 


once the E completed the acoustic tap pattern for the child to identify. Loud 


distinct taps with no acoustic residue were unobtrusively produced out of the 


Child's view by striking a long hard stick against а hard tile floor. The child 
had no opportunity to observe E arm or hand movements. As with Birch and 
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Belmont’s procedure, there was а V2-sec pause between short intervals and a 
1-sec pause between long ones. Each stimulus card was 5 X 8 inches and was 
vertically divided by two dark lines into three parts. Each third contained 
one spatial pattern whose component parts were made with dark asterisks. 

The E initiated testing by saying: “Listen. I'm going to tap out a pattern. 
When I'm done tapping you point to the pattern I tapped on a card ГЇЇ show 
you.” The E tapped and then presented the first sample card with the 
patterns * and **, If the child responded correctly, the Æ pointed to the 
correct pattern and said: “You’re right. I tapped two times close together.” 
If the child made an error, an instructional procedure was employed. The E 
pointed to the correct patern and said: “This is the right answer because I 
tapped two times close together. Look at these two while I tap again. Listen 
how I tap two times close together." The E pointed to each asterisk as he 
tapped the pattern again. The item was presented once more. If the child re- 
sponded correctly, the E presented the next item. If the child responded 
incorrectly a second time, the E repeated the error procedure and presented 
the item for the last time. Regardless of the child's response, the E continued 
with the next item. Whenever the child made a sample error, instructions were 
provided to be sure he understood the concepts close together and far apart. 

After the examples, all items were administered without specific feedback. 
Prior to each item the E said: "Ready." The items were then administered 
with the appropriate stimulus card being shown to the S once the auditory 
pattern had been completed, Only first choices were considered. Response time 
was unobtrusively measured with a stopwatch. 


C. RESULTS 

Hartley's Fmax statistic was employed to test for MAVI raw score and 
response time, Metropolitan Readiness Test, and WPPSI Verbal /Q homo- 
geneity of variance, None of the tests was significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. 

To determine whether the Ss performed differently on the downward ex- 
tension items and the Birch and Belmont items, a correlated ¢ test was 
employed. Apparently, the extension items were of lesser difficulty. Respective 
mean raw scores of 6.62 (SD — 2.10) and 4.24 (SD — 1.57) were obtained 
for the downward extension and Birch and Belmont items. This difference 
was significant beyond the .001 level (¢ = 9.18, df = 81). Moreover, this 
sample performed about the same on the Birch and Belmont items as did 
Birch and Belmont's original sample which obtained a mean raw score of 4.1 
(SD = 1.4). A significant product-moment coefficient of .54 (2 < 01, df= 


[ 
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80, 95% confidence interval = .37 to .67) was obtained between auditory- 
visual integration and Metropolitan Total Readiness score. Each measure 
accounted for 29% of the other's variance. When the sample consisted of 
reflectives and impulsives alone (n = 44), the relationship remained signifi- 
cant (p < .01) and essentially equal (r = .56, r?— 31%) in magnitude; 
partialling the effects of prorated WPPSI Verbal JỌ from the relationship 
did not substantially reduce (rave = .50, df = 42, Р < .01) the degree of 
association. Other product-moment and point biserial correlations of import 
for the tempo Ss included MAVI-WPPSI (r= .56, p< 01), Metropolitan 
Total Readiness score-WPPSI (r = 32, р < .05), tempo-MAVI (rj = A4, 
b <.01), tempo-Metropolitan Total Readiness Score (ть = 30, фр < .05), 
and tempo-WPPSI (zy = .23, р > .05). 

A two way BMDO2V Analysis of Variance for Factorial Design (6) was 
employed with conceptual tempo and sex the organismic variables to test for 
group differences in MAVI raw score and response time, Metropolitan Total 
Readiness score, and WPPSI prorated Verbal IQ. It was found that impulsive 
children performed significantly more poorly on the MAVI (F — 10.40, df — 
1/40, p < .01) and readiness (F = 4.27, df = 1/40, p < .05) measures and 
significantly faster (67%) on the MAVI (F = 13.63, df = 1/40, p < 01) 


than their reflective peers. Significant differences between tempo groups were 
not obtained for WPPSI Verbal ЈО (Е =2.75, df = 1/40, f > .05). Neither 
were significant differences found for sex or the interaction between sex and 


conceptual tempo on any of the measures employed. ў 
А simple analysis of covariance (5) was employed to examine the MAVI 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR Measures EMPLOYED 
Measure and group Mean SD 
MAVI raw score 
Impulsive 9.81 i 
Reflective a 12.40 4 
i n 
Bee time (seco: MS 1634 
мы е: 73.24 
etropolitan Tot: eadiness 
Impulsive 64.81 hie 
Reflective K 70.95 . 
te 
uv 10536 1123 
Reflective 111.77 12.94 


„Note: N= 22 i i d 22 reflectives; MAVI — modified auditory-visual integra- 
tion test; WPPSI - Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence. 
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raw score test performances of impulsive and reflective children with the 
effects of test response time held constant. The same procedure was utilized 
to observe whether MAVI and readiness differences existed between reflective 
and impulsive children with the effects of WPPSI Verbal IQ extracted. With 
either MAVI response time or WPPSI Verbal IQ held constant, the superi- 
ority of the reflective children on the MAVI was maintained (р = 01). 
In contrast, when the effect of WPPSI Verbal IQ was statistically extracted 
from Metropolitan performance, the significant difference originally found 
in favor of the reflective children was negated (p> .05). 


D. Discussion 


MAVI variance accounted for 29% of Metropolitan Readiness variance. 
Another way of looking at this is that neither score could accurately predict 
the other. Similarly, for reflective and impulsive children the intelligence 
and MAVI measures appeared to be essentially measuring different factors, 
as they shared only 31% common factor variance, 

From conceptual tempo theory, it was expected that impulsives would 
respond on the basis of less information and a less rigorous evaluation of the 
possible solution hypotheses. This would be manifest as relatively more rapid 
MAVI response times and concomitantly more errors. They responded signi- 
ficantly faster and made significantly more errors than the reflective children. 

Moreover, when the impulsive and reflective tempo groups were equated 
for MAVI response time, the reflective group maintained raw score superiority. 
From this it may be reasoned that (a) an impulsive performance was à 
function of Strategy as well as response time; (5) equating for time was not 
tantamount to equating for effort or concern; and/or (c) the cross-modal 
integrative abilities of the impulsive children, as measured by the instrument 
used, were not as highly developed. The first interpretation receives support 
from Drake (7) who concluded, from photographing eye movements of Ss 
taking the МЕЕ that «the same-aged impulsive and reflective subjects em- 
ployed different Strategies from the very beginning" (p. 211). 

, The significant Metropolitan differences found in favor of the reflective 
kindergartners were attributable to initial WPPSI Verbal IQ differences. 
Although the verbal differences between the conceptual tempo groups were not 
significant, the Metropolitan differences in favor of the reflective children 
were not maintained when groups were equated for WPPSI Verbal IQ. In 
other words, the WPPSI variance of the tempo groups, when extracted from 
the Metropolitan performance, was enough to negate the readiness differences 
originally found. This Suggested that at most Metropolitan Readiness Test 
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performance was only slightly to moderately influenced by conceptual tempo. 
A Metropolitan Total Readiness score-tempo point biserial coefficient of 30 
(p < .05) supported this interpretation. 

An analysis of the Metropolitan Readiness and MAVI tasks and Kagan's 
conceptualization of situations in which conceptual tempo should be most 
operative may help explain why readiness differences were negated when the 
influences oí WPPSI Verbal performance were extracted, while MAVI 
differences were maintained, Kagan (11, p. 155) has observed that “соп- 
ceptual tempo . . . refers only to problems with some degree of response 
uncertainty (i. e., several response alternatives are available simultaneously 
ог contiguously and one must be selected).” It follows that an instrument 
from which the answers can be obtained but are not as obviously or as 
immediately resolvable should be more highly associated with conceptual 
tempo than one of lesser uncertainty. In many instances on the Metropolitan, 
the child is not actually faced with a situation in which he must seriously 
consider several alternatives. Success on five of the six subtests depends 
primarily upon recalling previously acquired knowledge, distinguishing among 
familiar material, or copying increasingly more complex configurations 
without having to make a choice among other configurations. Possession of the 
tequisite knowledge on four of the six subtests often eliminates the need 
seriously to consider the other response alternatives. In essence, many 
Metropolitan subtests and items do not provide the child with a response 
uncertainty situation in which he must actively consider several alternatives. 

s knowledge to 


In contrast, оп the MAVI the child cannot use previou 


rapidly dismiss some or all of the alternatives. To be consistently successful 


he must carefully examine and compare the visual spatial patterns to each 


other and the original acoustic tap pattern he is holding in mind. This creates 
à high response uncertainty situation of the type described by Kagan (13) 


Needed for tempo to become most evident. Thus it seems consistent. with 


Conceptual tempo theory that impulsivity would manifest itself to a much 


&reater extent on the MAVI than on the Metropolitan Readiness Test. The 
respective point biserial correlations for tempo and Metropolitan Total 
Readiness scores (7p = .30, р < .05) and MAVI raw scores (rp = 4^ ? < 


01) support this interpretation. ; 

The conceptual tempo literature indicates that approximately one third 
(18, 21) of the elementary school population is conceptually impulsive, that 
impulsivity influences performance in a variety of response uncertainty 
Situations (14), and that it is modifiable (4, 8). These findings plus those of 
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this investigation strongly suggest that conceptual tempo be considered and/ 
or controlled when young children are required to perform on high response 
uncertainty instruments of a nonlinguistic nature, such as the auditory-visual 
integration test used in this study. Failure to do so might unknowingly allow 
conceptual tempo to influence both test performance and the conclusions 
drawn from such data. 
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WORD IMAGERY MODALITIES AND LEARNING IN THE 
DEAF AND HEARING* 


Old Dominion University and University of Virginia 


James R. К. HEINEN, LEWIS COBB, JR., AND JEFFREY W. POLLARD! 


SUMMARY f 

The study explored the modality specific hypothesis of imagery concrete- 
nes. Twenty-four male and female deaf and hearing adolescents learned 
lits of paired associates that were either high visual and low auditory 
imagery words or the obverse, It was predicted that the deaf group would 
perform as well as the hearing group with pairs of high visual imagery, but 
Worse with materials of high auditory imagery. The results failed to demon- 
strate the expected interaction. However, indirect support for the hypothesis 
Was provided by a third order interaction trend analysis which suggested 
that the deaf group experienced difficulty in learning the high auditory 
imagery word pairs. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Paivio and Okovita (2), in investigating the area of modality specific 
imagery, had congenitally blind and sighted adolescents learn paired-asso- 
ciate nouns which were rated high in either visual or auditory imagery. The 
authors reasoned that the congenitally blind cannot generate visual images 
of the referents of concrete words. Hence, purely “visual” words should be 
effectively abstract, whereas words with referents that can be heard would be 
the concrete words of the blind, The results of the study demonstrated that 
recall performance of the blind was positively affected by auditory but not 
visual word imagery, whereas the reverse occurred for sighted subjects. The 
authors concluded that learning was mediated by modality specific images 
evoked by the noun pairs. ? 

The possibility of a corresponding effect with the congenitally deaf was 
explored by Heinen, Stock, and Tharinger (1). The authors argued that 
Purely auditory words should be effectively abstract, since the deaf pre- 
Sumably cannot generate auditory images of the referents of concrete words, 
Whereas words with referents that can be seen would be the concrete words 
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of the deaf. They predicted that deaf subjects would perform as well as 
hearing subjects with pairs of high visual imagery, but worse than hearing 
subjects with pairs of high auditory imagery. The results failed to demon- 
strate the expected interaction. Rather, performance was uniformly superior 
for the visual materials, and no significant difference between the deaf and 
hearing groups was observed. 

In examining the data from the Heinen et al. experiment, the present au- 
thors noted that the failure to confirm the hypothesized interaction might be 
explained by the high associative strength present in many of the word pairs 
used. Under conditions of high associative strength, learning may not have 
been entirely a function of different word referents for the two groups, 
based on modality specific imagery. The task of the present study was to re- 
test the modality specific hypothesis of imagery concreteness by using word 
pairs of less apparent associative strength. 


B. МЕтнор 

l. Design 
One factor, auditory acuity (AA), was factorially varied to form two 
experimental groups, Imagery modality (M) and trials (T) were varied as 
within-subjects factors across each factorial cell. The design was thus a 2 AA 
(hearing vs. deafness) by 2 M (visual vs. auditory imagery words) by 4 T 


(trials) mixed analysis of variance with repeated measures on the M and T 
variables, 


2. Subjects 

The subjects were 12 congenitally deaf students from the Virginia Com- 
monwealth School for the Deaf and the Blind in Staunton, Virginia, and 12 
normal controls from Norfolk Catholic High School in Norfolk, Virginia. The 
two groups were matched on age and intelligence. Ages ranged from 16-20 
(X = 17.5) years, The average WISC or WAIS performance score for the 
deaf subjects was 105, and for the normal subjects, 107, All of the deaf sub- 
Jects had a hearing loss of at least 75 db. in the better ear based on pure tone 


audiometric evaluations, An approximately equal number of males and 
females participated in each group. ; 


3. Materials 
The stimuli consisted of 16 noun pairs, eight of which consisted of nouns 
rated high in visual imagery but low in auditory and tactile imagery (here 
after termed high visual imagery pairs) , and eight which were high in audi- 
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tory and low in visual and tactile imagery (high- auditory imagery pairs). 
Fifteen of the nouns were selected from a list of 579 nouns that had been rated 
by a group of subjects on visual, auditory, and tactile imagery using a seven 
point scale (4). Yuille and Barnsley (4) followed the procedure employed 
by Paivio, Yuille, and Madigan (3). Sixteen of the nouns were selected from 
a list used by Paivio and Okovita (2) which they judged to be modality ap- 
propriate. Finally, one additional noun was similarly selected by the present 
authors. The nouns were subsequently paired with an effort toward mini- 
mizing any apparent high associative strength between them. The resulting 
high visual imagery pairs were as follows: blossom-rainbow, poster-shadow, 
sky-green, stain-tower, meadow-nun, daybreak-circle, cigar-painting, and 
hillside-blood. The high auditory imagery pairs were as follows: squeak-echo, 
applause-hum, whisper-explosion, cough-roar, conversation-gong, scream- 
music, song-thunder, and laughter-click. 

The word pairs were typed in lower case letters on 3 X 5 inch white filing 
cards, The recall materials consisted of a stapled booklet of 16 sheets, each 
one printed with the first member of a pair and an adjacent blank line. 


4. Procedure 


The subjects were tested individually after having been given standard 
Paired-associate instructions followed by one practice trial with three extra 
pairs, The instructions were administered orally to the hearing controls and 
Signed to the deaf subjects. The groups were then given four alternating 
Study and test trials. During study, the experimenter exposed each of the 
cards at 4-second intervals timed to a series of beeps from a tape recorder. 
The pair members were reversed for each subject, so that one subject re- 
ceived, for example, *scream-music" and another, “music-scream.” Follow- 


ing each trial, the subjects were given the recall booklets and instructed to 


write the correct response member that completed each pair. The subjects 
t allowed to turn back. 


yere permitted to work at their own pace, but were no 
A different random ordering of the items was used on each study and test 
trial, 


C. RESULTS 


_A2 AA by 2 M by 4 T mixed analysis of va 
Significance for the auditory acuity [F (1, 22) 
modality [F (1, 22) = 24.64, p < 01], and 
? < 01] main effects and the auditory acuity 
? < 05] and auditory acuity X imagery mod 


riance on recall scores yielded 
= 13.62, p < .01], imagery 
trials [F (3, 66) = 118.08, 
trials [F (3, 66) = 3.45, 
ality X trials [F (3, 66) = 
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5.97, p < .01] interactions. Table 1 lists recall means and standard devia- 
tions for high visual and high auditory word pairs across trials for both 
experimental groups. Contrary to expectation, the interaction between audi- 
tory acuity and imagery modality did not occur. 

A partition of the auditory acuity X trials interaction into polynominal 
components revealed a significant quadratic effect [F (1, 22) = 1540, p< 
01] due primarily to differences in the curvilinearity of the hearing group 
when contrasted with the deaf group. A similar partition of the third order 
interaction resulted in significant linear [F (1, 22) = 9.09, p < .01] and 
quadratic [F (1, 22) — 6.67, p < .025] effects, suggesting that the learning 
functions of the two groups for pair imagery types differed in both slope and 
second degree curvature, An examination of Table 1 reveals that the hearing 
group means exhibit parallel functions for both pair imagery types, char- 
acterized by early learning of list materials (steepest slope between trials 1 
and 2) with consistently lower performance on auditory word pairs. At the 
same time, the deaf Broup means display nearly uniform linear increases 
across trials for the high visual imagery word pairs and later learning of the 
high auditory imagery word pairs (steepest slope between trials 3 and 4). 


D. Discussion 


The fact that the normal controls exhibited higher total recall than the 
deaf group is not surprising in that the hearing group possesses the capacity 
to generate images of the referents of both high visual and high auditory 
Word pairs. Moreover, the fact that both groups recalled more high visual 
than high auditory imagery word pairs affirms that the visual mode tends to 
predominate in sighted persons, This primacy of the visual dimension is 
presumably related to the role of descriptive language and the imagery it 
arouses, as well as to the importance of vision in experiences with concrete 
objects and events and, hence, in the acquisition of concrete meaning. How- 


M TABLE 1 
EANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR Trem RECALL ror Dear AND HEARING SUBJECTS 
Deaf Hearing 
А Auditory Visual Auditor: Visual 
Trial Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
1 91 66 91 “90 183 194 325 246 
2 166 . 155 2383 126 4.50 2.02 5.83 20 
3 2.83 МОИ ia 164 5.91 2.15 666 187 
4 500 18$ 600 199 635 — 148 733 149 


Note: Each mean is based on the recall performance of 12 subjects. 
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ever, it had been expected that the deaf group would show greater impair- 
ment in the recall of high auditory imagery pairs than the hearing group, 
thereby resulting in a significant auditory acuity by imagery modality inter- 
action, Although this interaction was not present, indirect support for the 
modality specific hypothesis of imagery concreteness was revealed in the 
third order interaction. A trend analysis of this interaction indicated that 
the deaf group experienced difficulty in learning the high auditory imagery 
pairs as evidenced by the positively accelerated curve for those pairs. Given 
this finding, further investigations into modality specific imagery appear 
warranted, with a view toward formulating a more sensitive test of the 
modality specific hypothesis of imagery concreteness. Such a test might pos- 
sibly involve an increased number of word pairs and trials. In this way, the 
hearing group ceiling effects apparent in this study might be obviated, and 
Stronger support for the hypothesis might be subsequently obtained. 
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METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF 
FEARS* 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


James W. Croake! AND Dennis E. HINKLE 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this paper is to elucidate methodological problems in the 
study of fears and to make suggestions that will facilitate future research. 
The most basic problem begins with a definition of “fear.” Other considera- 
tions include methods of assessment, classification, and the instruments used. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since the systematic, large scale study of fears began in the early thirties 
(13), there have been conflicting results. While the most frequently cited 
studies are still those done by Jersild and his associates (14), there has been 
considerable recent research done in this area that has added further insight 
in the study of fears (5). Text writers, however, have become uncertain as 
to what studies should be reported and have tended to cite the classical 
Studies even though they are 40 years old. ° 

The purpose of the present paper is to elucidate current methodological 
Problems in the study of fears and to make suggestions that will facilitate 
future research. 


B. Fear vs. ANXIETY 


The specific design difficulties in the study of fear begin with defining the 
Problem. Many studies that report fears may actually have investigated 
anxiety, and many reporting the results of anxiety studies may have been 
researching fears, Hersen (12) has presented evidence that there isa moderate 
relationship between fear and anxiety; however, while they are similar, they 
are also different phenomena. Croake and Knox (8) found that results are 
More consistent when investigators accept common definitions of fear (е. g., 
When the object that threatens is clearly in focus) and anxiety (e. g., when 
the object that threatens is not clearly in focus). 
NÉ 
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C. METHODS or REPORTING 


The methods of assessing an individual's fears have yielded varying results, 
For example, there seems to be an inconsistent relationship between what 
oneself reports as a fear and that which is observed by a nonrelated examiner 
(15). It has also been shown that there is a low correlation between what a 
parent reports as his child's fears and what the child actually reports (16, 21). 

There is another dimension, however, to the problem of asking an individ- 
ual to indicate his own fears. This procedure may produce results that are 
much different from those produced when the individual is asked to indicate 
fears that would be common with his peers. A method that attempts to 
reduce the social desirability factor in self-reporting involves asking the 
subject to check each item on a checklist even though such a check is not 
indicating a fear (e. g., “This is not a fear which I hold"). This method 
reduces the social recognition of marking a given item when the questionnaire 
or checklist is completed in the presence of one's peers, such as in a class- 
room setting (8). 

While it has been reported that up to eight times as many fears were 
identified when an interview technique was used as compared to a checklist 
(18), the checklist is а more Objective method of assessing an individual's 
fears. The length of the list and the nature of the items are important vari- 
ables. The longer the list, the greater the number of reported fears (4). 
Obviously, one can only indicate those fears that appear on a given check- 
list; so, therefore, the number and variety of items become limiting factors. 


D. CLASSIFICATION 


For the past several decades, many long checklists of fears have been 
generated, and the lists of fears classified or categorized. For the most part, 
the method of determining the various categories has been logically based; 
i. e., the individual researcher developed the categories on the basis of what 
he seemed to think were the logical groupings of fears. This method of classifi- 
cation has resulted in many classification schemes which have varied from 
one researcher to the next. A given researcher may have categories unlike 
those found in the literature, or he may classify the same or similar items in 
a different category, which has made comparisons from one study to the 
next arduous (2). 

More recently, individual researchers, concerned with this lack of a con- 
sistent classification scheme, have initially grouped fears together in categories 
that seem fitting to them and then have had other experts in the area or make 
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logical changes. A final check on this cooperative approach has been to have 
experts independently group the fear items and statistically measure the 
degree of agreement using the coefficient of concordance (3). While this 
method may never result in unanimous agreement, the coefficient of con- 
cordance should indicate the strength of the agreement among the experts, 
and, hopefully through continual interaction, the experts will come closer to 
agreeing on the classification of fears. 


E. UNEQUAL CATEGORIES 


An accompanying problem in the logical classification of fears has been 
that of an unequal number of fears in the various categories. This has 
resulted in certain categories of fears being more popular simply because 
there have been more items to which the subject can respond. The usual 
method for dealing with this problem has been to assign weights to the various 
Categories. For example, if the category "school" has 10 items and the 
Category "political" has two items, then every time a subject indicates a 
political item as a fear, a weighting is assigned that is five times greater than 
that for a school item checked as a fear. This method of determining the 
weightings, and thus the most common fears, has not been questioned. It is 
Possible that a more accurate method would be to have an equal number of 
items in each category; this procedure would tend mot to favor items be- 
Cause they are presented more frequently or because they are dispro- 
Portionately weighted (6). 


F. POPULARITY AND INTENSITY 

À second accompanying problem in the logical classification of fears, in 
addition to the initial problem of identifying fears, has been the task of 
determining the most common, the most popular, or the most intense fears. 
This problem is both semantic and methodological. “Most common,” “most 
Popular," and “most intense" are terms that have been used interchangeably 
Dut yet have been studied as separate phenomena. Thus the problem has 
been that an item on a checklist might be frequently selected without the 
Investigator knowing how intensely it was felt. It seems necessary, therefore, 
for any checklist to incorporate both the recognition of a given item as a 
fear and the strength of the fear: e. g., “lightning” to be checked, if such a 
fear is felt, by use of a scale “rarely concerns me,” “sometimes concerns me,” 
Often concerns me,” or “almost always concerns me" (7). It should be 
Noted that while the use of such a scale overcomes the problem of deter- 
mining fear intensity, it tends to compound the problem of using the logical 
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approach to the classification of fears. For example, a researcher may want 
to use fear intensity for classification rather than classifying “types” of fears. 


G. LOGICAL vs. EMPIRICAL CLASSIFICATION 


The problems inherent in the logical classification of fears and other accom- 
panying problems have been discussed above. A promising approach in solv- 
ing many of the problems associated with the classification has been through 
the use of factor analysis. This method has become more popular in recent 
years (12, 17) because of the availability and easy utilization of factor anal- 
ysis programs. Factor analysis is a well-recognized empirical/psychometric 
method of determining the number and nature of the constructs that underlie 
a large number of variables. In the context of this paper, factor analyzing 
a checklist of fears would result in clusters of fear items; each of these 
clusters contains items that are pairwise highly intercorrelated. 

While factor analytic methodologies should not be viewed as utopian, such 
approaches can be used not only in determining the fear categories empir- 
ically, but also in validating the previously mentioned logical approach. The 
former strategy has been used more often. However, the latter combines 
the strengths of both the empirical approach and the logical approach, with 
the one validating the other. This latter procedure has been used in deter- 
mining the construct validity of several fear checklists (9). 

The factor analytic method used most often in the study of fears appears 
to be a principal component analysis with orthogonal rotation, sometimes 
referred to as a “little jiffy.” Such a procedure can be on both checklists 
using a “yes-no” response mode and checklists with a “scaled” response 
mode. (The investigator is cautioned to consider the appropriate correlation 
coefficient when using one or the other of these scales—i.e., the tetrachoric 
coefficient in the former and the Pearson product-moment in the latter.) 
While this approach has been used primarily because of its ready avail- 


ability, common factor analytic methodologies with oblique rotations should 
be considered as viable alternatives (9). 


Н. RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


н The problem of determining the reliability and validity of a measuring 
instrument (e. g., a fears Checklist) is perennial. Many reliability studies 
have been conducted on the various scales: for example, the Louisville Be- 
havior Check List (18), the Fear Survey Schedule II (10, 20), the Fear 
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Survey Schedule III (10), and the Temple Fear Survey Inventory (1). As 
new instruments are developed using more consistent classification schemes, 
reliability studies will, of necessity, be imperative. 

Validity poses a greater problem. Studies have been done in an attempt 
to determine the concurrent validity of the Fear Survey Scale by correlating 
responses with the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (10, 11), the Welsh-A- 
Scale (10, 19), and the Text Anxiety Scale (20). Such studies are limited 
because of the distinction that has been previously made regarding the dif- 
ferences between fear and anxiety. More appropriate approaches to con- 
current validity would involve correlating the respective fear scales. 

Age differentiation, as a method of determining construct validity, was 
found not to be promising because of the lack of the predictable line of best 
fit (linear or nonlinear) between age and the number or types of fears held 
(5). Use of factor analytic studies, cross-validated and/or double cross- 
validated, in determining the construct validity is a very promising method 
that should be seriously considered. 


I. DEVELOPMENT OF NEW INSTRUMENTS 

The methodological problems in the study of fears have been presented 
above, accompanied by suggestions for improvement. Implicit in the sug- 
gestions is the need for developing new instruments for assessing fears. Such 
development should take advantage of the 40 years of research in the area 
and begin the item selection by borrowing from existing instruments. This 
Would avoid the problem of different research results as an artifact of item 
Specificity and would make meaningful comparisons with various populations 
Possible. A frequency count of the items checked by subjects in previous 
studies would eliminate those items and categories that are no longer appro- 
priate. e 

Additional items would be generated as a result of interviewing people 
representing various age, sex, and socioeconomic strata. Interviews tap cur- 
Tent fears which are possibly different from those mentioned by previous 
&enerations and allow items to be phrased as they are expressed by the sub- 
jects. This item pool should then be subjected to the appropriate factor 
analytic methodologies for the classification of the fears, as well as for cross- 
Validation and double cross-validation studies. While these procedures would 
be a step toward the increased accuracy in the measurement of fears, there 
Vill always be a need to update the instrument as the fears in the population 
evolve, 
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VALUE STRUCTURES AND ORIENTATIONS TO SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS* 


Virginia Commonwealth University and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 


JoHN MAHONEY AND GARY M. Katz 


SUMMARY 


Extant studies of the factor structure of the Rokeach Value Survey were 
reviewed and found to be lacking in conception, methodology, execution, or 

- interpretation, primarily because of the failure of previous investigators to 
countenance the restrictions imposed by the ipsative nature of the scale. The 
Value structures of 130 college students, 53 males and 77 females, were sub- 
jected to rank correlation. The resulting matrix was factor-analyzed. Thirteen 
factors emerged which, when subjected to Varimax rotation, yielded polar 
value clusters demonstrating significant congruence with findings from pre- 
Vious educational, economic, religious, political, and social value research. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

One method of value assessment that has grown in popularity in recent 
Years is the Value Survey (20). The instrument consists of two lists of 18 
Values each, the first reflecting the end-states of existence, identified as termi- 
nal values, and the other setting forth preferred modes of conduct, called 
instrumental values. The respondent indicates his or her value preference 
бу ranking the two lists independently. Rokeach assumes that it is possible 
- t0 infer the individual's axiological organization from this procedure, The 
importance of this inference is reflected precisely in the role that values are 
Conceptualized to play in the belief system. Rokeach postulates that values 
аге the nexuses among various attitudes towards classes of objects that form 
the essential substrata of beliefs about specific cognitive facts which in turn 
direct overt behavior. 


Not all, of the basic core concepts of the b 
acknowledged that there is some overlap in t 
hal and instrumental value types. 
 — unn 
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Several attempts to identify the underlying structure have been made, 
While recognizing the ipsative nature of the survey and acknowledging the 
general reluctance of psychometricians to apply traditional methods of factor 
analysis to ipsative scales, Rokeach (22) nonetheless factor-analyzed the 


survey’s product-moment correlation matrix, citing Cattell's (3) dictum of _ 


normative defense—that is, as long as an ipsative measure is factor-analyzed 
across individuals, the results are meaningful as normative ipsative data. He 


argued that, with 18 values per list, the average product-moment intet- | 


correlation should be only 7 = —.06, A total of seven factors was isolated 
from the combined 36-item of 1409 American adults. However, Rokeach has 
tended to disregard this reduction, preferring to develop his theoretical no- 
tions along the lines of the larger fascicle of 36 values. 


In an attempt to overcome the statistical limitations of ipsative scaling, 
MacDonald (13) had college graduates rate each value on a four-point scale. 
He then factor-analyzed the ratings of values and extracted two terminal 
and two instrumental factors, However, his methodology is controvertible, 
First, the very high social desirability of each value undoubtedly affected the 
results (10); a cursory examination of MacDonald's results shows a pro- 
found effect for positive intercorrelation. In a rating task, any subject could 
theoretically assign uniformly high ratings to each value. It was precisely 
this possibility that motivated Rokeach to resort to a ranking procedure, 
thereby partially controlling for the social desirability of any one value by 


forcing the respondent to rank order the choices from among the many pos- 
sible socially desirable responses, 


A second, and more Severe, problem arises with MacDonald’s methodology: 
Although the rated values were subjected to principal components factor ex- 
traction with Varimax rotation (9), the reported correlation of the two instru- 
mental factors is r — .43. This finding is especially disturbing in that Vari- 
max was developed as an orthogonal rotation. The empirical presence of such 
a high correlation between two nominally “independent” factors is theo- 
retically suspect and Statistically untenable. 


One final project to isolate specific “factors” in values is noteworthy. Ball- 


Rokeach (2) has summarized several unpublished attempts to isolate factor 
Structures by the technique of comparing extreme groups on professional, 


religious, family, economic, educational, and political values. While these 


forays are laudable in that they provide insight into the axiological substrates 
of polar philosophical orienta: 


tions, they do not directly address the issue of 
structural factors. They merely serve to isolate clusters of values that dis- 
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criminate between previously distinguishable groups. The major flaw in the 
logic of this series of studies is that they fail to recognize the overlap of 
major cultural institutions, For example, Levinson and Huffman (12) found 
considerable convergence among religious, economic, and family attitudes. 
Additionally, the large degree to which nominally antagonistic value systems 
are merely misperceptions of values has been empirically demonstrated (23). 
Thus, any attempt to isolate basic value clusters via comparison of nominally 
extreme groups confronts the necessity of rigorous demonstration and verdi- 
cal perception of the theoretical, empirical, and logical egregation of the 
underlying conceptual precepts. 

It is clear that previous attempts of researchers to plumb the substratum 
of the Value Survey are flawed with respect to methodology, conception, 
execution, or interpretation. Accordingly, the present study was undertaken to 
explore the structural basis of the survey, countenancing the ipsative nature 
of the data, It was hypothesized that the Value Survey would yield a rela- 
tively small core of factors which would be related to established differences 
in ideological orientations. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
A total of 120 respondents, 53 males and 77 females, participated in the 
study. All were volunteers drawn from introductory psychology classes at 
Virginia Commonwealth University and represented a diverse aggregation 
y socioeconomic classes, ethnic identification, and rural, urban, and suburban 
istories, 


2. Materials 
Form E of the Value Survey (20) was employed to assess the respondents’ 
Value structures. This variant of the Value Survey has been shown to dem- 
onstrate a mean test-retest reliability of .74 for the terminal values and .68 
for the instrumental values (5, 7, 22). 
3. Procedure 
Respondents completed the Value Survey in a mass-testing situation. Spear- 
man rank-order correlations were computed for each pair of values. Numerical 
Parameters for the diagonals of the 36 X 36 correlation matrix were the 
Squares of the maximum off-diagonal correlation value prior to the factor 
analysis, This cautionary procedure was undertaken to minimize specious 
inflation by matrix diagonal identity values (16). 
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The resulting correlation matrix was subjected to factor extraction by the 
method of principal components with iteration. This factoring method has 
the advantages of robustness in procedures, and it yields a factor matrix that 
reflects an inferential, rather than descriptive solution. Since it was intended 
to relate the extracted factors to other research, it was felt that this particular 
methodology was the most appropriate for the analysis. The extracted factors 
were rotated to Varimax criterion (9). This rotation yields an orthogonal 
solution which is more amenable to interpretation when no coexisting assump- 
tions regarding the underlying structure exist (4). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Extraction yielded a total of 13 factors, The factors, their defining values, 
interpretation, and relevant literature are presented below, in order of ex- 
traction, 

Factor 1 accounted for 19.2% of the variance. “Tmaginative” (factor load- 
ing .53), "intellectual? (.44), “independent” (.33), and “inner harmony" 
(.30) defined the positive pole, while “clean” (—.55), "polite" (—.55), "a 
comfortable life" (—.45) , and “family security” (—.32) defined the nega- 
tive pole. This factor clearly reflected Rokeach’s (22) “Educational” values 
at the positive pole, while it demonstrated a clear concordance with those 
values identified as “Economic” (2, 22) at the negative pole. Accordingly, 
the first factor was interpreted as reflecting an “Educational versus economic" 
orientation. It is significant to note that this dimension has been linked 
theoretically to support verus rejection of the women's liberation movement 
(14). Additionally, Ball-Rokeach (2) has identified this bifurcation in values 
as linked to receptivity to equality between the sexes. 

" Factor 2 (15.7%) showed positive loadings on “an exciting life" (.59), 
_ imaginative” (.38), and “courageous” (.30), while it reflected negative load- 
1185 on “forgiving” (—.55), “salvation” (—.46), and “helpful” (—42)- 
Interpretation of these and accompanying minor loadings suggested that this 
factor defined a “Personal competence versus religious involvement” dimen- 
sion, paralleling the clusters isolated by Rokeach (21, 22) for the positive 
and negative poles, respectively, 
Factor 3 (14.3%) was characterized 


*. ” 
by positive loadings for “happiness 
(.74) and “pleasure” (.64), 


coupled with negative loadings for “equality” 
(—32), “family security" (—31), and “a sense of accomplishment” (—:30): 
Analysis suggested “Personal happiness versus societal authority” as a core 
concept. This was the first factor that did not have supportive findings from 
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Rokeach's (22) work, although the factor is clearly compatible with Mac- 
Donald's (13) Terminal Factor II. 

Factor 4 (8.4%) showed high positive loadings for “self-respect” (.75) 
and “mature love” (.33), while “a world of peace” (—.62) and “national 
security” (—.36) showed the predominant negative loadings. This pattern 
of loadings, coupled with others that did not meet the criteria for label in- 
clusion, suggested a basic concern with security. The concern appeared to 
be oriented toward the self at one pole and the society at the other. Interpre- 
tation suggested a title of “Personal integrity versus societal integrity” for 
this dimension. In some respects, this factor is analogous to Rokeach’s (22) 
factor 4 of “Social versus personal assertion,” although the present data sug- 
gest an interpretation favoring a concern with active integrity of the indi- 
vidual as opposed to the society rather than the somewhat more passive 
nature of the concern implied by Rokeach’s label. 


Factor 5 is the first factor to suggest a unipolar criterial referent (11). It 
accounted for 7.5% of the variance and showed a very high loading only for 
“honesty” (.89). Examination of the several subcritical values, such as “for- 
giveness” (.25) and “courage” (.21), and the only value to show a near- 
criterial negative trend in loading, “self-controlled” (—.28), suggested a uni- 
polar dimension of “Interpersonal openness." Rokeach (22) identified an 
apparent parallel to this factor as a construct that he labelled “Self-constric- 
tion versus self-exposure,” with “honest” as characterizing the positive or 
constricting end of the continuum, His interpretation is not supported by 
the present data, which suggest that “honest” is a characteristic of expansive- 
ness more in accordance with humanistic frames of reference (cf. 8, 15, 19, 
and others), It is noteworthy that “honest” as а critical value was not recog- 
nized as a significant component of MacDonald's ( 13) analysis, although the 
Present study showed “honest” as displaying the highest loading of any value 
and it contributed ultimately to the maximum communality (4 = .84) of any 
variable in the current analysis. 

Factor 6 (6.6%) clearly reflected motivational differences in fale struc- 
tures. “Social recognition” (.58), “ambitious” (.46), and ешршш (.37) 
marked the positive pole of the factor, while “a world of beauty” (—.67) 
and “inner harmony” (—.33) marked the opposite pole. Although icy root 
Concept bears a superficial resemblance to Rokeach’s (22) factor 5, Societal 
versus family security,” it is clear from examination of the ancillary loadings 
that this factor most likely reflects “Social versus esthetic motivation.” This 
interpretation is quite in line with the findings by Feather (6) regarding the 
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fundamental distinctions in values between art majors and majors in other 
fields, This factor suggests a qualitative difference in motivation regarding 
a concern with societal constraint and a need to express the creative being, 
which has implications for Maslow's (15) motivational hierarchy. 

Factor 7 (5.3%) showed high positive loadings for “loving” (.64) and 
“mature love” (.44) and strong negative loadings for a “sense of accomplish- 
ment” (—.48), “capable” (—.43), and "independence" (—.33). The factor 
was interpreted as reflecting a “Love versus success” orientation, the content 
demonstrating a parallel at the positive pole with the negative pole of Ro- 
keach’s (20) factor 6, “Respect versus love.” It is noteworthy that the two 
factors account for approximately the same amount of variance (Rokeach’s 
4.9% compared to the current study’s 5.9%) and have approximately the 
same emergent serial position, However, the lack of directional congruency 
is compatible with the difficulties that arise from treating rank-ordered data 
as interval data. Factor 7 was the last factor to yield an eigenvalue greater 
than 1.0, Accordingly, interpretation of the succeeding factors becomes some- 
what more tenuous. It should be noted, however, that the aggregate per 
centage of variance accounted for by the present method of rank-order cor- 
relation factoring was 76.8%, almost twice the 40.8% bound variance ob- 
tained by Rokeach with the same number of product-moment correlation 
value factors, This finding is a further illustration of the robustness of the 
rank-order factoring method and its concomitant superiority over the interval- 
imposed method utilized by Rokeach (22). Further, the current methodology 
vastly exceeds the success of the rating method elaborated by MacDonald 
(13) in the sheer complexity of the structure of the Value Survey disclosed. 
The subsequent factors account for only relatively minor amounts of variance 
Nonetheless, some potentially important inferences can be made regarding 
the nature of the minor factors in the Value Survey. 


Factor 8 (4.7%) emerged as a second unipolar construct, in that all sig- 
nificant loadings on the dimension were positive. “Responsible” (.65), “12° 
tional security" (.53), and “self-controlled” (.31) all loaded on this dimen- 
‘eae Both Rokesch (22) and MacDonald recognize an analogous dimension, 
еше as “Social versus personal orientation” and “Particularistic,” respec 
tively. However, an examination of the current value cluster clearly disclosed 
that the content of the factor reflected a concern with security via military 
preparedness. Accordingly, it was titled “Militaristic values.” 

Factor 9 (4.5%) also showed loadings only on the positive pole. “Obed 

ence" (.61), “self-controlled” (49), and “polite” (.34), all instrumental fac- 
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om; n be findings appear for the positive pole 
ach , which he labelled “Self-constriction - 
E E. as for MacDonald's “Self-focused versus acie vd 
E. EO e increased precision in analysis of the current study, coupled 
b. pretation of nonsignificant but suggestive values on this dimen- 
5 P Personal restraint" as a more appropriate cognomen 
Eus n be showed only one strong loading. “Broadminded” (.73) 
a нын the factor, although several minor loadings tended to color 
ES. ion. On the basis of the observed data, it seemed reasonable 
hus ie entative label “Tolerance” to the factor. There appeared to be 
m em in the mixture of values presented, gaining support from 
mem suggestion that ‘broadminded” may be related to “‘self-ex- 
b. on the negative pole of his factor 4. 

Fistor M 1 n. reflected only two extreme loadings, both negative. 
Eu "s ) and "logical" (—.40) constituted the defining contribu- 
omen (E Rokeach (22) has identified these as characteristic of 
E. de T his Immediate versus delayed gratification" factor, and 
Eus in identified by Ball-Rokeach (2) as educational values, al- 
BV. des define the Ball-Rokeach cluster exclusively. It seemed 
EL. sen the label “Knowledge” to the current factor. This label 

e, since the two values cited do not overlap with those 


haracteristi 5 
istic of empirically demonstrated educational value systems (1, 


1, 22), 
political content. The most 
“freedom” (.68), “equal- 
and "true fri : » (39), while “ап exciting life" (—.38) 
iendship” (—.35) loaded negatively. Rokeach (20) has shown 
ly related to political ideology. 
than the remaini generally more important 
aining corpus of values, the individual's value system reflects а 
the respondent's value 
m. It is interesting to note that 


«Fascist versus socialist political 
a basic 


child-rearing, abortion, and vio- 
{ fascist concepts is associated 
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with belief that pain and suffering are positive goals, and, consequently, 
pleasure is condemned while violence is approved. Examination of the other 
minor value loadings in the current study discloses a general compatibility 
between these two major sociopolitical ideologies and the underlying axio- 
logical structures discussed by Prescott. i 1 

Factor 13, the final factor, accounted for 2.9% of the variance and n 
“cheerful” (.55) defining the positive pole and “a comfortable life rd. 
and "logical" (—.35) as the negative pole. The factor appears to reflect t e 
appellation “Interpersonal versus technical competence.” This Be 
is compatible with the findings of Araji and Ball-Rokeach (1) and Bor 
(22), and suggests that the factor may be associated with a general tradi- 
tional versus nontraditional role dimension isolated by Mahoney (14). i 

The current study points to several major conclusions. First, it is possible 
to reduce the Value Survey to a smaller number of underlying structural 
factors. Second, the factor analysis of the rank-order matrix accounts for | 
greater percentage of variance than other methods, a finding compatible wit! 
the general goal of factor analysis. Most of the factors extracted by po 
analysis of the rank-order matrix are readily identifiable as congruent n 
previously identified dimensions of ideology and forms of social institutions, 
where product-moment factor analyses merely yield a welter of confusing 
and largely uninterpretable factors not diacritically associated with ia 
lished ideologies and/or institutions. Finally, the isolation of a number 0 
core factors provides a basis for speculation regarding the nature of other 
as yet unexplored dimensions of ideology. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PERCEIVED STATUS AND LINGUISTIC 
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SuMMARY 


It has been shown previously that high linguistic diversity positively affects 
listeners judgments of speaker attributes and message effectiveness. Diversity 
refers to the degree of lexical and syntactic redundancy in a message. In the 
present study it was predicted that listeners’ initial perceptions of a speaker’s 
status would influence their judgments of high- and low-diversity messages. 
Ss were 46 male and female undergraduates at The University of Iowa. Three 
Competing predictions were offered, and the results supported a status-attri- 
bution explanation. A high-status speaker was rated especially positively 
When he delivered a high-diversity message and especially negatively when 
he delivered a low-diversity message. High- and low-diversity messages did 
Tot differ in their evaluative consequences for a low-status speaker; in this 
Case both message types produced ratings that fell between the relatively 
Positive or negative ratings given to the high-status speaker. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The relationship between social status and language behavior has concerned 
researchers throughout this century. Bernstein (2, 3, 4) developed the con- 
Structs “elaboration” and “restriction” to characterize the linguistic codes of 
British speakers of the lower and middle classes, respectively, and recent 
empirical studies have demonstrated some consistent linguistic differences be- 
tween “elaborated” and “restricted” code users (22, 23). Williams and Nare- 
More (29), among others, have shown that socioeconomic differences are 
associated with linguistic differences among speakers of American English. 

Ost of the research on social status and language behavior has focused on 
determinants of code differences. However, some studies have examined the 
effects of such differences on listeners’ evaluative reactions to speakers and 
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their messages. For example, it has been shown that nonstandard dialectical 
features typically produce negative evaluations (7, 19, 30). Other language 
variables [e. g., nonimmediacy (9) and intensity (8, 20)] have also been 
related to listeners! evaluative reactions. 


A recent study demonstrated that a message exhibiting high linguistic 
diversity produces more positive judgments of a speaker's linguistic, com- 
municative, and intellectual abilities than does a message exhibiting low 
diversity (6). Listeners also attributed higher socioeconomic status to a 
speaker producing a high-diversity message, and they judged him to be 
relatively low in anxiety. Linguistic diversity was operationalized in this way: 
compared to a low-diversity message (LD), a high-diversity message (HD) 
exhibits a greater ratio of adjectival, adverbial, nominal, and verbal types to 
tokens; it also exhibits a greater diversity of verb tenses and a greater 
number and diversity of connectives, subordinate clauses, and complex verbal 
stems. "These lexical and syntactic features are described frequently in the 
literature on linguistic diversity (11, 22, 23, 28). 


In the previously cited study, listeners made inferences about a speaker's 
attributes and abilities on the basis of linguistic cues exclusively; specific 
information about the speaker was not given to them, But in many соп- 
texts we have prior information about a speaker which may influence our 
judgments of his performance, We may know, for example, that a speaker 
is a member of a particular social group, and we may have rather specific 
expectations about the sort of language that he will produce. In this regard 
it has been suggested that listeners expect high linguistic diversity from rela- 
tively high-status speakers (6, 21). A high-status speaker, then, should vio- 
late listeners’ expectations by producing an LD message, and this should 
constitute a negative violation. Conversely, a low-status speaker should vio- 
late listeners’ expectations by producing an HD message, and this should 
constitute a positive violation. What are the evaluative consequences of nega- 
tive and positive violations of listeners? linguistic expectations? Also, do the 
consequences of fulfilling listeners’ expectations differ for low- and high-status 
speakers? Competing predictions are offered below. 


It has been demonstrated that persons may distort objective stimuli in 
order to confirm their expectations, presumably to maintain cognitive COP 
sistency (1). Distortion in the direction of expectations may occur eve 
when low-inference judgments are involved: e. g., counting nonfluencies in 
a speech sample (5) or counting body contractions of planaria (10). 12 
terms of our study, listeners anticipating a high-status speaker may expect 
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an HD message and accordingly may perceive an LD message to be quite 
diverse, though perhaps not as much so as an HD message. Their evalua- 
tions, therefore, may be relatively positive. A complementary distortion may 
occur when a low-status speaker produces an HD message; i. e., the message 
may be perceived as less diverse than it objectively should be. 

On the other hand, it has been shown that under certain circumstances 
objective stimuli which are potentially disconfirming may be contrasted with 
expectations (25). A basic premise of social judgment-involvement theory is 
that when a person must order stimulus items on a continuum (e. g., from 
lightest to heaviest or most favorable to least favorable), an expectation 
based on prior experience serves as an anchor or judgmental reference point 
which assists this ordering. Studies have shown that stimuli near the anchor 
(i. e., relatively consistent with expectations) are “assimilated” or judged to 
be closer to the reference point than their objective values warrant. Items dis- 
tant from the anchor (i. e., inconsistent with expectations) are “contrasted” 
or judged to be further from the reference point than they objectively should 
be. This suggests that listeners may be especially negative in their judgments 
when an ostensibly high-status speaker exhibits low diversity and, conversely, 
€specially positive when a low-status speaker exhibits high diversity. 

There is some evidence that suggests a third possibility. We may attribute 
More responsibility to high-status persons than we do to those of lower status 
(14, 18, 27). The behavior of high-status persons may be perceived as in- 
ternally controlled, whereas that of low-status persons may be perceived as 
externally controlled. If this is so, then a high-status speaker will be judged 
especially positively when an HD message is produced and especially nega- 
tively when an LD message is produced. To the extent that a low-status 
Speaker is perceived as not responsible for his communicative behavior, HD 
and LD messages may not differ in their evaluative consequences; in this 
case listeners’ evaluations of both message types may fall between the 
*xtremely positive or negative evaluations of the high-status speaker. 


B. METHOD 

Ss were 46 male and female undergraduate students at The University of 
Towa, randomly assigned to one of four conditions: high-status speaker, HD 
Message; high-status speaker, LD message; low-status speaker, HD message; 
and low-status speaker, LD message. j У 

Linguistic diversity was operationalized as in the previously described 
Study (6). HD and LD versions of a basic message were produced, holding 
Propositional content and length constant. The “matched guise” technique 
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was used (19). This means that a single speaker recorded both message ver- 
sions in order to prevent confounding speaker idiosyncracies with treatments. 
Ss were told that the message represented a male interviewee's responses to 
an interviewer's questions in a simulated employment interview. They were 
also told that the interviewee's responses had been spliced together to pro- 
duce approximately six minutes of continuous discourse. Here are illustrative 
samples of the HD and LD versions, respectively: 
When I was almost two we moved to Chicago because my father got a 
much better job there, so I guess we're really natives of the big city .... 
The teacher, who by the way was very effective, was from clinical 
psych . ... I liked a course І had in modern psychology in high school 
and the students certainly admired the teacher. 
I came . . . to Chicago, My father got a better job there in Chicago. 
I guess I was really from Chicago . . . . The teacher you know was from 
clinical psych. The teacher was good too . . . . I really liked a psychology 


course I had in high school. I really liked the teacher of the psychology 
course. 


Differences in perceived speaker status were induced by written descrip- 
tions, which Ss read before listening to one of the message versions. In the 
high-status condition, Ss were informed that the speaker they were about 
to hear was a successful graduate student whose parents were professors 
living in an affluent Chicago suburb. In the low-status condition, Ss were 
told that the speaker was a freshman experiencing academic difficulties; 
further it was indicated that his father was an elementary school janitor 
and that his family was partially supported by federal welfare checks. In 
both cases Ss were told that the Es were providing this information to help 
them “visualize the communication situation.” They were asked to “picture 
the speaker” as they listened. The effectiveness of this manipulation was 
checked by having Ss rate the speaker’s socioeconomic status (SES) on 4 
five-interval scale after hearing the message. The manipulation produced the 
expected difference in perceptions (F = 17.07; df = 1, 42; p < .0005). 

, In addition to the SES measure, Ss reacted to the message on 20 seven- 
interval, bipolar scales. These assessed perceptions of speaker competence, 
trustworthiness, dynamism, anxiety level, language similarity, syntactic effec 
tiveness, lexical effectiveness, message appropriateness, and argumentative 
effectiveness.’ Also, one item asked Ss to indicate how favorable they were 


1 i i 
credibile ыш ici PE and dynamism represent three factors of communicate! 
factor Copied fa dd ша frequently in research on language variables. a 
г ich are summed to yield a single score. These scales We 
used in the Bradac e£ al. study (6), as were the eight others used in the present study. 
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toward a fictitious textbook in support of which the speaker had argued. 
This was used to examine the effect of the independent variables on forma- 
tion of listeners’ attitudes toward a neutral concept; it was a measure of 
persuasiveness. A final item asked Ss to indicate how effective the speaker 
would be as a teacher, for some research has shown that impressions of po- 
tential job performance are affected by interviewees’ language behavior (16). 

The design, then, was a 2 X 2 factorial with two between Ss variables 
(diversity X status). Data were subjected to a multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance through the MANOVA subroutine of the Statistical Analysis System. 
"Roy's Maximum Root Criterion" was chosen as the statistic from which 
an approximate multivariate F test was computed (12). The .05 level of 
significance was set for all tests.? 


C. RESULTS 


The multivariate analysis yielded a main effect for diversity (F — 2.35; 
df = 12, 31; р < .05). Inspection of the univariate F ratios for each mea- 
sure indicated that six scales were sensitive to the difference between HD 
and LD versions: competence, SES, message appropriateness, syntactic effec- 
tiveness, vocabulary effectiveness, and potential teaching effectiveness. High 
diversity resulted in more positive ratings in each case. A multivariate main 
effect was also obtained for the status variable (F = 4.08; df = 12, 31; 
Ф < 001); inspection of the univariate F ratios indicated that the SES 
measure was the only one affected by this induction. iuba 

The diversity main effect was qualified by a multivariate, diversity X 
Status interaction (F = 2.30; df = 12, 31; 2 < 05). Six scales were sensi- 
tive in this case: competence, anxiety, message appropriateness, Bye 
effectiveness, vocabulary effectiveness, and potential teaching effectiveness. 
To interpret this interaction, univariate simple effects tests were performed 
for each of the six measures (31). : 

In every case Ss gave the most positive ratings to the ostensibly high- 
status speaker who delivered an HD message. In contrast, the most negative 
ratings were given to the high-status speaker who delivered an LD message. 
The means were significantly different for each of the six scales. In 
Status condition, Ss' ratings fell between these extremes for each scale, and 
they did not differ significantly across HD and LD message versions. — 

A second set of simple effects tests compared ratings of Ss in the high- 


the low- 


? Because our desi; i Il frequencies (zs = 10, 11, 12, and 13), we 
lesign contained unequal cell freq | (ns = 3), 1 
employed а PSU КОРОШ which partitioned the individual effects by adjusting 
for all other effects. 
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and low-status conditions at each of the two levels of diversity. In this case, 
for three of the six scales (message appropriateness, syntactic effectiveness, 
and potential teaching effectiveness), the ostensibly high-status speaker who 
delivered an HD message received significantly more positive ratings than 
did the low-status speaker who delivered the same message. On each of the 
six measures, the high-status speaker giving the HD message produced the 
highest mean score; the probability of such an ordering occurring by chance 
is < .01 (13). For two of the six scales (competence and syntactic effective- 
ness), the low-status speaker who delivered an LD message received sig- 
nificantly more positive ratings than did the high-status speaker who deliv- 
ered the same message. For the LD message, on each of the six measures, 


the low-status speaker produced a higher mean score than the high-status 
speaker (p « .01). 


D. DiscussioN 


As in the Bradac eż al. study (6), an HD message produced more positive 
ratings of communicator attributes and message effectiveness, though, as in 
the previous study, ratings of trustworthiness, an attitudinally neutral con- 
cept, and language similarity were not affected by differences in diversity. 
In the present study, evaluations of dynamism, anxiety, and argumentative 
effectiveness did not differ significantly across message versions, though the 
mean differences were comparable to those obtained previously. 

The main effects were qualified strongly by the status X diversity inter- 
active effects, however. Five of the scales which were sensitive to the diver- 
sity main effects were again affected, and in this case ratings of anxiety were 
affected as well. Ratings of dynamism and argumentative effectiveness did 
not yield significant interactive effects, though in both cases the ordering of 
the means was identical with that of the sensitive measures. 

A high-status Speaker, then, was judged especially positively when he ful- 
filled listeners’ linguistic expectations and especially negatively when he vio- 
bis them. The fulfillment and violation of expectations apparently did not 

iffer in their consequences for a low-status Speaker; more particularly, 5 
positive violation did not produce correspondingly positive evaluations. These 


results best support the status-attribution prediction discussed above. 
The interactive effects indicate that 


im listeners’ prior knowledge of speaker 
characteristics and the expectations ass 


h ders ociated with this knowledge may in- 
uence their judgments of several dimensions of communicative performance. 
3 Bradac et а]. (6 


repedt kere. ) offer an explanation for these negative results which we will not 
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Rosenthal and others (15, 24, 26) have shown that specific, experimentally 
induced expectations may bias expectation-relevant judgments. For example, 
knowledge of a pupil’s JỌ may bias evaluations of his performance on tests. 
Our results suggest a less direct biasing effect: linguistic expectations asso- 
ciated with a speaker’s status may bias listeners’ judgments of language 
effectiveness and, more generally, of emotional state, competence, message 
appropriateness, and potential job performance. 

In many contexts (e. g., psychiatric interviews, speech therapy sessions, or 
remedial language classes) important decisions are made about persons largely 
on the basis of evaluations of their verbal performance, and often an evalu- 
ator has prior information which may generate inferences about his pupil’s 
or client’s social status. Perhaps the most dismal implications of our results 
are that high-status speakers may be evaluated especially severely for low- 
diversity performance and that low-status speakers exhibiting high diversity 
may not be rewarded sufficiently. The latter implication assumes that high 
diversity should be rewarded in that it is functional in formal communication 
Contexts. Also, to the extent that linguistic diversity is an indicant of speaker 
anxiety (17), listeners’ initial perceptions of speaker status may preclude 
accurate diagnoses and maximally helpful responses. 
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EFFECTS OF INTERVIEWER STYLE ON QUALITY OF 
REPORTING IN A SURVEY INTERVIEW** 


Wayne State University and Survey Research Center, 
Institute for Social Research, The University of Michigan 


Ramon HENSON, CHARLES Е. CANNELL, AND SALLY Lawson 


SUMMARY 


Eight female interviewers varied their interview styles in interviewing 207 
adults who had been involved in automobile accidents during a four-year 
Period. A “professional” and a rapport or “interpersonal” style was used. 
Dependent variables consisted of reporting of events related to an automobile 
accident in which the respondent was the driver, and for which independent 
criterion data were available. In addition, the amount of health information 
reported was also analyzed. In spite of the respondents’ more favorable atti- 
tudes towards the interpersonal interviews, accuracy was not significantly 
greater in these rapport interviews. In fact, significant interaction effects 
between interviewer style and recency of the accident were obtained. Respon- 
dents, however, reported more completely under rapport conditions. The 
results are interpreted within a cognitive, role-learning framework. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


What are the variables that influence respondents to report completely and 
accurately in an interview situation? Both theoreticians and practitioners 
have been interested in this problem, particularly since many studies over the 
years have demonstrated that respondents in interview situations often do 
not report accurately (1, 4, 7). This investigation was concerned with the 
effects of using a “professional” versus a rapport or "interpersonal interview 
in a survey interview setting with an adult sample for which validation data 
Were available. Е 

Interviewer style, particularly the use of rapport, has long been considered 
?n important variable in the interview process. In spite of the acceptance of 
apport as a useful technique, however, few adequate definitions of this con- 
a 
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cept are available. Kahn and Cannell (3), in an early work, outlined some ' 
principles relevant to rapport, but little empirical evidence was cited for its 
effectiveness. Unlike a therapeutic interaction, the consequences of rapport 
in a survey interview are less clear, nor does rapport always lead to desired 
outcomes (6, 8). 

Hyman (2), for instance, suggests that rapport may reduce distance and 
hostility and make the respondent more willing to assume his role, but it may 
also make the respondent more biased in the direction of compatability with 
the interviewer's sentiments. Operational definitions of rapport in terms of 
warmth, understanding, and acceptance have not always been explicit or 
shared (9). More important, to our knowledge no experimental studies of 
rapport in a survey interview setting have been conducted, perhaps largely 
because of the ambiguity surrounding this term. 

This study was therefore conducted in order to determine (a) whether 
rapport could be operationalized effectively in a survey interview setting, and 
(5) what the effects were of using a professional interview versus an inter- 


personal or rapport interview on the accuracy or validity and completeness 
of reporting. 


B. METHOD 
l. Sample 
А population of automobile drivers involved in accidents in one county in 
Michigan during a four-year period, and whose records were on file at the 
Highway Safety Research Institute (University of Michigan), was selected 
for the study. Only those persons still living in the county of the accident 
were interviewed. From a potential population of 543 drivers, 310, oF 
percent, were considered eligible respondents. 
The sample population was stratified into eight groups by age, Sex, and 
recency of the accident. Within these eight groups, respondents were assigne 
randomly to interviewers and the experimental treatment. 


2. Interviewers and Training 

Eight female interviewers were employed in this study. None had had any 
prior interviewing experience. Three and a half weeks were spent on training: 
The concepts underlying the research, the objectives of the study, and the 
sampling procedures were discussed thoroughly. At no time was it ever state 
explicitly to the interviewers, however, that criterion data were available. 


The interviewers, as well as the respondents, were informed only that this 
was a study of health and accidents, 
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3. Procedure 


Four interviewers used a professional interview style for the first half of 
their respondent quota and then switched to an interpersonal style for the 
latter half of their quota; the order was reversed for the other four inter- 
viewers, Since interviewer style required a certain type of role mastery on the 
part of the interviewer, it was decided that instead of alternating style from 
one interview to the next, the procedure described above, less optimal but 
more practical, would be followed. 

The interviews were introduced to the respondents as a study of health, 
safety, and accidents. A week before their interviews, the respondents re- 
ceived a letter from the Director of the Survey Research Center of the Insti- 
tute for Social Research informing them that they were selected for the 
Survey and that an interviewer would be contacting them shortly for an 
interview, 

After each interview, the interviewers handed respondents a questionnaire 
containing certain attitude questions on their reactions to the interview. It 
Was anticipated that more favorable attitudes might be reported if the re- 
Spondents filled out the questionnaires on the spot. In order to avoid such 
potential reporting biases, the respondents were requested to mail the com- 
Pleted questionnaires directly to the field office of the Survey Research 
Center. 


4. Independent Variables 


The two contrasting interview styles in the study were identified as ERI: 
fessional” and “interpersonal.” The following quotation from the study’s 
instruction manual describes the general orientation of the interpersonal 
style: 


You are interested in the task, but equally important is maintaining а 
Personal relationship with the respondent. Some of your attitudes that will 
help in establishing rapport include the following: 

(1) a genuine respect for and interest in the respondent. The respondent 
must feel that the interviewer is understanding of his situation and his 
Point of view. $ 

(2) ап emphatic understanding of the respondent's feelings, as well as 
his line of thought, The respondent must feel that the interviewer finds him 
important, is someone whom he enjoys talking to, and someone who under- 
Stands him and his situation. 

(3) a noncritical attitude and a permissive atmosphere. You should try 
to make the interview situation one in which the respondent’s perception 
of your role is not that of an expert. The respondent must feel that the 
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interviewer is capable of accepting what the respondent says without judg- 
ment or rejection of the respondent. The respondent must not be made to 
feel inadequate. 


The most important indicator of the interpersonal interview style was in 
the interviewer’s use of positive feedback statements. Three levels of feed- 
back were defined, One was ongoing, given while the respondent was answer- 
ing (“Mm-hm,” head nodding). Another was positive responses to answers, 
like “Thank you,” *You're answering very well,” “You remember things 
very well,” “This is interesting to us,” or repeating the respondent’s answer. 
This feedback was not dependent upon the specific content of the respon- 
dent’s answers, Finally, a relationship feedback statement was used as a 
response to an attitude or affective state expressed by the respondent or 
implicit in his remarks. A large part of the training was devoted to sensitizing 
the interviewers to reacting in this manner. Some standard responses which 
the interviewers were asked to become familiar with included the following: 
“I know what you mean,” “I can understand that," “You must feel good 
about that,” “I can see how that might have bothered you,” and “That must 
have been very pleasant.” 

During the interviewer training, interviewers were warned to be especially 
careful not to make positive feedback statements contingent on a particular 
response class, such as only when the respondent said “Yes” or reported at 
length on questions, 

The professional interview style was operationalized in terms of the ab- 
sence, of positive feedback statements. Since repeating a respondent’s answer 
is a form of positive feedback, interviewers were instructed not to repeat 
answers. In contrast to the interpersonal style, the professional style was 
conceptualized and explained in the following manner to the interviewers: 


Your main interest is in the task and in getting good information. 
Because your relation with the respondent is based on this goal, you should 
try to be as impersonal as you can, If an answer is inadequate, probe. 
Otherwise, make no evaluative behaviors, whether positive or negative. The 
respondent's feelings or attitudes are of no interest to you. Do not encourage 
the expression of any of these feelings or attitudes (unless they are in direct 
response to your question). To be consistent with your professional or busi- 
ness-like behavior, maintain a formal level of politeness and courtesy. Re- 
member that your objective is to go through the interview efficiently and 
to try to get accurate answers from the respondent. 


ma H 0 
In addition to this variable, the date of the accident was also concept 
alized as an independent variable, and classified into one of three tim 
periods according to recency. 
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5. Dependent Variables 


An overall index of accuracy was constructed for all items for which reliable 
validity information could be obtained. These covered a variety of items 
about the accident, including the environment, the car, the time, personal 
injuries, and damage to the vehicle. In all, 39 items were used for the analy- 
sis of reporting accuracy. The accuracy index was based on the match be- 
tween the respondent's reporting and the records. 

The second major dependent variable was the amount of reporting, mea- 
sured by the number of items reported in several open-ended questions on 
the respondent's health status. Intercoder reliabilities for these questions were 
in the high eighties. Note that the data on completeness did not overlap 
with the set of items on accuracy. 

For assessing the effectiveness of the experimental manipulations, the re- 
Sponses to the mail questionnaires were analyzed. Each of the five questions 
in this questionnaire was answered on a five-point scale. 


C. RESULTS 


Approximately 5096 of the respondents in each of the experimental groups 
returned the questionnaires. Data from these returned questionnaires indi- 
cate that the experimental manipulations were effective. There were signifi- 
cant mean differences in responses between the professional and the inter- 
Personal interviews to the questions “How warm and friendly was the inter- 
viewer towards you?" (t = 1.65, p < .05); “How do you feel about ihe 
interviewer's manner and the way in which she conducted the interview?" 
(2 35:12, ? < .01); “How good a respondent do you think you were?" 
(t = 1.21, ض‎ < .10). In brief, significantly more favorable attitudes were 
expressed by respondents in the interpersonal interviews than in the profes- 
sional interviews. 

Differences in overall accuracy did not differ significantly between the 
two groups. In general, respondents reported quite accurately during the 
interview; the overall accuracy score was .75. The possibility that the ex- 
perimental treatments might be differentially effective under various condi- 
tions was considered next. 4 1 

A two-way analysis of variance showed a significant interaction effect 
between the treatment and recency of the accident (F = 3.67, ? < 05). In 
the rapport interview, accuracy decreased over time, while in the professional 
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interview, accuracy did not decline as a function of recency. Respondents | 


faced with a difficult task (that is, the recall of accidents that happened 
three or more years before) reported more accurately in a professional situ- 
ation than respondents in a rapport interview setting, and they reported 
about as accurately as those who had more recent accidents. 

The data for completeness show different results. Here, respondents in- 
terviewed under rapport conditions gave significantly more information than 
respondents interviewed under professional conditions (t = 12.78, p < 01). 
Unfortunately, there were no validation data available for this section of the 
study. Thus, it is not possible to determine whether the increased amount of 
information in rapport interviews was due to “overreporting” on the part of 
the respondents. 


D. Discussion 

The findings on accuracy may be interpreted as follows: In the interper- 
sonal style interview, the respondents seemed to feel at ease and comfortable 
with the interviewing situation. They received considerable feedback, and 
the interpersonal situation was supportive and friendly. The respondents 
learned early in the interview that the interviewers did not seem to be too 
task-oriented, and that their answers were always warmly received. They 
learned that they did not have to try hard to recall some of the hard ques- 


tions, since any answer they had which seemed to fit the objective of the | 


question was acceptable to the interviewer. 
in the professional style interview learned a different role. The general at- 
mosphere of this interview was less supportive and friendly; if anything, 
not task-related, and this did not distract the respondents from their рег- 
formance. The cues that they received were also less ambiguous and more 
direct. The interviewers acted in a “no-nonsense” manner, probed when an 
answer was inadequate, and did not respond to any nontask behavior by 
the respondents, Thus, the respondents may have learned a different set of 


role expectations, They learned to be task-oriented and not chummy with , 


the interviewer, They 
concentrate on the t 
harder, or whether 


and expectations alone cannot be determined at this point. 


The increased information resulting from interpersonal interviews may 
have come about as a result of modeling and facilitation effects. Previous 


also learned that the interviewer expected them to 
ask. Whether this motivated the respondent to work 


On the other hand, it seems reasonable to speculate that the respondents / 


it was task-oriented. The interviewers did not make any comments that were | 


the mechanism lay in the respondents’ learning of roles | 
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studies have shown that interviewer verbal behavior and respondent verbal 
behavior are highly correlated (5). 

Interestingly, respondents’ attitudes did not correlate with accuracy. Al- 
though respondents enjoyed the interpersonal interviews more than they did 
the professional interviews, they reported more accurately when interviewed 
in a professional or noninterpersonal manner. 
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THE MODIFICATION OF FOURTH GRADERS' PROBLEM 
SOLVING ABILITIES*! 


Fordham University and Purdue University 


Joun C. Hourz AND JoHN Е. FELDHUSEN 


SUMMARY 


The Premack principle and special instructional exercises were used in an 
attempt to increase fourth graders’ problem solving skills. From 12 class- 
rooms 240 children from different ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds 
Were assigned to either a training-plus-reward, a training-only, or a control 
condition. In return for daily work on problem solving worksheets during a 
nine-week training period, the reward group was given free-time periods and 
numerous games, books, and art supplies. The training-only group made use 
of the worksheets as part of the regular classwork. At the end of the pro- 
gram, problem solving performance in both training groups had increased 
Over controls, but the training-only group performed at the highest levels, 
Socioeconomic differences were also observed. 


A. BACKGROUND 


Kazdin and Bootzin (7), in their review of token reinforcement programs, 
Pointed out the wide variety of populations, procedures, rewards, and be- 
haviors investigated. Many of these studies, however, have been aimed at 
Noncognitive behaviors or at low-level academic behaviors. Fi eldhusen, Houtz, 
and Ringenbach (3) have identified a number of distinct skills or abilities 
Telated to the concept of problem solving. These authors developed the 
Purdue Elementary Problem Solving Inventory, whose items attempted to 
assess children’s ability to perform a wide variety of conceptual behaviors, 
Such as sense whether or not a problem existed, define the problem, ask 
questions to gain more information about the problem, identify causes, pre- 
dict consequences of possible solutions, notice critical details in situations, 
judge whether enough information is present to solve the problem, select 
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Inventory to children from different ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds 
has supported the multiabilities approach (12). For the present study, it 
was thought that these behaviors were sufficiently specific to be targets in a 
training program making use of the Premack (10) principle of reinforce- 
ment. 

The Premack principle simply states that for any pair of responses, the 
more probable one will reinforce the less probable one. Becker (1, p. 94) 
points out that the Premack principle “opens unlimited vistas for the teacher 
in using activities to strengthen desired classroom behaviors." A considerable 
amount of research evidence exists to show the effectiveness of the principle 
(5, 8, 9, 11, 15). For the present study, free time to play games and engage 
in nonschoolwork activities was selected as the reinforcer for work on ma- 
terials developed by the authors to provide practice in each of the com- 
ponent skills involved in problem solving. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Teachers from 12 fourth grade classrooms in six schools in the Elkhart, 
Indiana, school system volunteered to participate in the present study. Five 
classrooms in two schools were selected to receive both the training materials, 
to be described below, and the free time and game rewards. Four classrooms 
in three schools were selected to receive only the training materials without 
the reward procedures, The classrooms which composed these first two groups 
consisted of students from both a lower-middle-class and a middle-class back- 
ground. Three classroom teachers in the sixth school volunteered for only 
limited participation in the experiment. The children in these classrooms 
mere from middle-class backgrounds and they served as the control group. 
During the experiment they received only pre and posttests. Approximately 
240 children participated in the entire experiment. In the two training groups 


there were also enrolled approximately 40 black children. There were no 
black children in the control group. 


2. Training Materials 
In the Purdue Elementary Problem Solving Inventory (3), children a 
presented with a cartoon-like drawing of young children and sometimes adults 
in problem situations. The situations are lifelike and based on experiences 
common to elementary school children. Accompanying each drawing is 4 
short description of the situation leading up to the specific skill to be mea- 
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sured, For the present study, new situations and drawings were developed to 
provide practice in each of the tasks outlined earlier. On the Inventory, there 
is one correct answer in a multiple choice format to each problem situation. 
On the training materials, however, the drawings and verbal descriptions 
were placed on "worksheets" where children were instructed to think of as 
many possible “answers” as they could. Over 70 such worksheets were 
created. Some worksheets, for example, presented a situation and asked for 
causes; another set of worksheets focused on consequences, etc., until each 
of the component skills had been covered. During the nine-week training 
phase of the project, a total of 43 of the worksheets were used. Several of 
the worksheets provided practice in two or three specific skills so that each 
of the skills received equal attention during the training program. 


3. Training Procedures 


All but the control teachers provided 15-30 minutes of work time per 
day in their classes. Because of differences in daily schedules, however, the 
Work periods varied as to time of day from teacher to teacher. During the 
Work periods, the children were given one worksheet and asked to think of as 
many responses as possible to the problem situation. Before the work began, 
the teacher introduced the new worksheet, described the situation in the draw- 
ing, and discussed the meaning of any new words in the descriptions, but no 
Specific answers were discussed. As the project progressed, the students were 
allowed to work on more than one worksheet per day or go back to the 
Previous day's worksheet, which was kept in a folder by the teacher. Only 
а few students, however, made use of this option. 


4. Free Time and Games 


While the training procedures applied to both the reward and no-reward 
groups, the five teachers in the reward group also provided 30 to 45 minutes 
of free time twice per week to their students as a reward for working on the 
Problem solving materials, A number of different games and activities were 
Purchased and provided to each teacher by the E. They included Chinese 
checkers and regular checkers, chess, a ring-toss game, a magnetic dart game, 
Parchesi, Dominoes, jigsaw puzzles, various card games, books, and art sup- 
Plies, During the free-time periods some children also spoke to their friends, 
Spent time grooming themselves, walked around, read, or rested in addition 
to playing games, Once during the nine-week training phase, one teacher with- 
held the free time because of children’s disruptions during the work periods. 
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: 5. Evaluations 

Each student's worksheets for the previous week were collected by the E 
and graded on the basis of the number of ideas generated for each problem 
skill. Three judges graded the worksheets and evaluated the relevance of the 
students’ responses. For 10 of the worksheets, samples of 20 students were 
randomly chosen and scored by all three judges. The interrater reliabilities 
of this scoring yielded correlations no lower than .90. Scoring of the work- 
sheets, themselves, was done to provide feedback to the children. For seven 
or more relevant responses, children's papers were stamped "Excellent"; for 
five or six responses, "Very Good"; for three or four responses, “Good 
Work”; and for one ог two responses, “O.K., but try harder.” A record sheet 
was provided to each child for him to keep a record of his week's stamp 
grades. 

Data analyzed for the present project were gathered by means of pre- 
and posttests of problem solving, using alternate forms of the Purdue In- 
ventory, and a transfer test consisting of two, all-verbal, open-ended prob- 
lems (“What are all the ways to change school yet still learn as much?" and 
"How could you prevent fighting over toys and equipment on the play- 
ground?"). The pre- and posttests were multiple-choice, one-correct-answer 
tests, while the transfer problems asked children to write as many possible 
solutions as they could think of. In addition, Lorge-Thorndike /Q and Iowa 
Achievement Test scores were collected for use as possible covariates. These 
tests had been administered in the fall of the school year to all children in 
the system as part of a regular testing program. 


C. RESULTS 
1. The Three Experimental Groups 


Since the 12 classrooms involved in the project were not assigned ran- 
domly to treatment groups, an analysis of covariance was computed with the 
use of 7Q-Verbal scores as the covariate and pretest problem solving scores 
as the dependent variable to determine whether the three experimental 
groups were relatively equal in terms of problem solving ability prior to the 
training. From a one-way ANOCOVA, no significant F ratio was obtained 
(2 < .25). 

The present experiment made use of the child's individual scores as the 
unit of analysis, Campbell and Stanley (2) suggest that class means may be 
used to control for the uniqueness of the classroom situation, but consider- 
able controversy exists on the usefulness of this point (17). Class means may 
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result in very little power, and since the primary objective of the present 
project was to determine the effects of training and rewards on the child's 
achievement, individual students’ scores were employed. 

Analyses of covariance were thus used to help control for variations in 
ability level from classroom to classroom. Verbal JQ scores were selected as 
one covariate because on this variable the three experimental groups differed 
significantly (p < .01) and because /Q-Verbal scores were significantly re- 
lated to problem solving performance within each group and for both In- 
ventory and transfer tests (р < .01). Pretest problem solving scores were 
used as a covariate also, since the purpose of the project was to assess, albeit 
indirectly, change in problem solving ability as a result of training. 

For the first analysis, a one-way. ANOCOVA was computed with IQ-Verbal 
and pretest scores as covariates and posttest problem solving scores as the 
dependent variable. The effect of experimental groups was significant (Ё = 
649, df = 2, 235, p < .01) and post hoc comparisons of means (16) re- 
vealed that the training-only group outperformed both the training-plus- 
teward and control groups. Table 1 presents the relevant adjusted means and 
Standard deviations for the analysis. These differences were significant at the 
0$ and .01 levels, respectively. 

The second analysis involved the transfer test scores as the dependent 
variable and only /Q-Verbal scores as a covariate. The effect of experimental 
groups was significant (F = 26.25; df = 2, 235; p < 01) and post 0ê 


TABLE 1 
ADJUSTED MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF POSTTEST AND Tu dg TEST 
FOR EACH TREATMENT GROUP AND BY SOCIOECONOMIC STAT 
WITHIN THE Two TRAINING GROUPS 


Group N Меш хи 
Posttest 3,59 
Training pits ИШ 109 да 3.50 
raining-onl; r 
Control АШ. 50 2145 3.54 
Transfer Test 4,00 
Training phis ga 109 555 3.96 
raining- | 
c аще only 50 4.83 3.96 
Posttest 
Middle-class eee ped її? 
Lower-middle-class i5 ; 
Transfer Test 
Middle-class За un $88 
Lower-middle-class д8 : 


* Note: Socioeconomic data were not available for 12 children. 
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comparisons revealed that each of the three groups differed significantly from 
one another (? < .01). Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations, 


2. Differences Due to Socioeconomic Background 


Both of the training groups contained Ss from middle- and lower-middle- 
class backgrounds. Therefore, for these two groups only, analyses by socio- 
economic status were computed. An ANOCOVA using /Q-Verbal and pre- 
test scores as covariates and posttest problem solving scores as the dependent 
variable and an ANOCOVA using /Q-Verbal scores as a covariate and trans- 
fer test scores as the dependent variables were computed. Table 2 presents 
the results of these analyses and Table 1 presents the appropriate means 
and standard deviations, In both analyses, socioeconomic status was a sig- 
nificant factor (№ < .01). Middle-class children outperformed lower-middle- 
class children (p < .01). 


D. Discussion 

The results of the analyses demonstrated that the training exercises did 
slightly improve problem solving performance on the Purdue Inventory but 
resulted in much more pronounced differences on the transfer problems. In 
addition, in both cases the training-only group outperformed both the train- 
ing-plus-reward and control groups. 

That the games and free-time component of the training program did not 
result in significant gains may have been due to the group nature of the 
project. Even though the students understood that the games were a reward 
for work on the worksheets, and work periods were, in fact, just that, the 
effect of the reinforcer may have been too far removed from the behaviors 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF POSTTEST AND TRANSFER TEST SCORES BY 
Two TRAINING GROUPS AND SOCIOECONOMIC Status (SES) 


Source df MS F 
I 
ES (A) 1 159.27 14.86% 
Training Group (B) 1 168.12 15.68* 
AXB 1 2.24 ns. 
Error 174 10.72 
Transfer Test 
SES (A) 1 607.69 32:71 
Training Group (B) 1 307.56 16.55* 
AXB 1 747 ns. 
Error 174 18.58 


* All F ratios significant at p < 01. 
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it was intended to reinforce. Consequently, students may simply have become 
accustomed to the free time as a normal part of the class. Differences be- 
tween the two training groups may also be partially explained by the per- 
formance of two classes within the training-only group. While all other 
dasses in the two training groups made modest (approximately .50 to 1.00) 
gains or no gains in problem solving during training, two classes in one school 
in the training-only group made gains of 2.60 and 4.10 points, respectively. 
While no systematic observations were made as to the type of class struc- 
ture or classroom interaction in these classes, it did appear to the E during 
weekly visits to all the classes that these two classes treated the materials 
in a more “business-like” manner. Since these classes were both of the 
middle-class background, it may have been that an interaction between intel- 
lectual ability and teacher style operated to the maximum benefit of the 
exercises. For future work, these variables must be more systematically 
examined, 


The fact that differences on the posttest were not as large as those on 
the transfer test may have been a function of the difference in skills prac- 
ticed during the program and assessed by the posttest. The skills practiced 
on the worksheets involved the generation of a large number of responses 
to a problem situation. The stamp grades were intended to reflect the evalu- 
ation of student ideas, but teachers did not discuss in their classes responses 
um problems they thought were especially good or possible criteria for good 
ideas. Thus, during the project, children had a great deal of practice gen- 
erating ideas, but very little practice actually evaluating them. The Purdue 
Inventory, because of its multiple choice format, required such evaluation, 
Whereas the transfer test simply called again for idea generation. While 
fluency has been identified as one of the most distinguishable abilities, sep- 
arate from general intelligence, involved in creative problem solving (13, 14), 
Several writers have considered evaluative skills essential and have pointed 
out that little attention is focused on them in normal school settings (4, 6). 
In the future, the use of the special materials should include discussion of 
Criteria for good solutions or perhaps additional worksheets actually focusing 
Оп the evaluation of ideas. 
ere obtained from the present 
ffective in increasing children's 
tives to a variety of types 
materials to increase chil- 
s limited by 


In summary, two important findings W 
Project. One, the training exercises were € 
abilities to generate a number of different alterna 
of problem situations. The ability of the special : à 
dren’s skill in selecting the best or most appropriate solutions i 
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their present format, Second, the Premack principle was not effective in the 
present study, most likely because the necessary contingency relationship 
between work and free time was not strong enough. This result may not de- 
tract from the general effectiveness of reinforcement programs; rather, it 
may serve to point out once again the importance of teacher and individual 
difference variables in the design and conduct of educational programs. In 
the present project, more teacher involvement in the evaluation of ideas and 
the management of rewards might have substantially increased the effects 


of the worksheets. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF MULTICHANNEL SIMULTANEOUS 
FILM LEARNING* 


University of Washington 


Јонм P. DRISCOLL 


SUMMARY 


Today’s visually minded pupil seems able to attend several messages at 
one time. What happens if he watches and hears more than one sound film 
simultaneously? Can he learn from more than one information audiovisual 
input at a time? Twenty-one classes of third and sixth grade boys and girls 
(N = approximately 600) were randomly assigned to traditional two-channel 
film presentations or to four-channel film presentations through use of two 
screens and stereophonic headphones. Analysis of variance did not show 
significant differences between watching one sound film or two sound films 
simultaneously on objective posttesting of factual information learned. 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


Research in multichannel communication (4, 5, 6), rate-controlled speech 
(2, 3), nonlinearity in films (1), and cross-channel cue summation (7) im- 
Plies that the limits of information processing have not been defined. Hsia 
in fact refers to man as a "multiple-channel-organism" and states he is 
"capable of processing information through multi-channels, so long as the 
inflow is within the limit of his information processing capacity" (5, p. 65). 
The controversy over channel efficiency and channel dominance has often 
utilized strange measuring tools (e. g., subliminal messages, nonsense sylla- 
bles, and even poetry). The present study aims between such devices and 
everyday classroom communication by investigating simultaneous film learn- 
ing through a multi-image multisoundtrack motion picture presentation. 


B. METHOD 
11 third 


The population consisted of approximately 600 boys and girls in 
andomly 


and 10 sixth grade classes of approximately 30 pupils each assigned r 
(by lot) from those available in five elementary schools of a large suburban 


School district near Seattle. Assignment was made to one of two presentation 


+ RUNS i i iately at 
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modes: either one film—one soundtrack at a time, or two films simultaneously 
with their respective tracks heard through stereophonic headsets. 

Films tested were of the type available in most educational film libraries 
and included topics in the natural and social sciences, selected as being rather 
balanced in appeal and factual density: Birds That Eat Insects and The 
Grain That Built a Hemisphere for the third grade, and The Boyhood oj 
Thomas Edison and Monsters of the Ocean Deep for the sixth grade. The 
sixth grade films were longer and appropriate for the grade level. 

Posttesting was by multiple choice items designed to measure factual 
learning, with questions balanced between information from the visual and 
audio portions of the films. Third grade classes were given 10-question tests; 
sixth grade tests were increased to 20 questions. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 shows means of third grade classes, measuring achievement (num- 
ber of correct answers out of 10) on each of the two films used at this level. 
Analysis of variance on these means indicates little real advantage in showing 
one film at a time (F = 3.21, df = 1, 9 for Birds; F = .01, df = 1, 9 for 
Grain). Despite aesthetic or even certain pedagogic reasons for showing one 
film at a time, the children appeared to be about as capable of attending 
and learning from four different channels presented simultaneously as they 
were from the traditional two-channel presentation. 


TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBER or Correct ANSWERS ON PosTTESTS 
Third Grade Sixth Grade 
Group Birds Grain Group Edison ^ Ocean Deep 
Two channels (one film at a time, picture and sound) 
Class #1 5.6 6.5 Cis #12 12.38 13.50 
Class #2 85 6.6 Class #13 15.06 15.13 
Class #3 69 58 Class #14 12.53 15.60 
Class #4 81 56 Class #15 13.96 15.46 
Class #5 69 58 Class #16 12.04 12.75 
Total 72 6.06 Total 1434 1477 
Four channels (two films Simultaneously, picture and sound) 
Class #6 58 52 Class #17 12.38 1350 
Class #7 6.2 44 Class #18 11.55 13.42 
Class #8 80 6.8 Class #19 1146 11.67 
Class #9 46 7.0 Class #20 13.09 1422 
Class #10 50 84 Class #21 11.89 13.15 
Class #11 6.0 4.9 ] 
Total 5.9 6.12 Total 12.06 14.18 


Note: For third grade, means are number correct out of 10; for sixth grade, means 4° 
number correct out of 20. 
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In the sixth grade, cognitive learning as indicated by class means (i. e., 
number of correct answers out of 20) appeared even closer than comparisons 
in the lower grade (see Table 1). Analysis of variance treating the sixth 
grade means revealed again nonsignificant differences between the two and 
four channel presentations (F = 3.02, df — 1, 8 for the Edison film; F — 
3.34, df = 1, 8 for Ocean Deep). 

Quite apart from the advantages of optimum two-channel viewing condi- 
tions, it seems clear from the test results that children have more capacity 
to learn from several inputs simultaneously than we might have presumed. 
If it seems somewhat fatuous that present day classrooms be fitted for 
multiple image and multiple sound film presentations, is it none-the-less 
useful to know that channel effectiveness is easily underestimated, and that 
film viewers are evidently quite able to simultaneously attend and retain 
data from picture and sound images that are diverse in character, subject, 
and tempo? 
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PERCEPTIONS OF COLOR PREFERENCES—A CLUE TO 
MARITAL PREDICTION?* + 


Towa State University 


Dwicut G. Dean, Wayne L. Lucas, AND Gary L. CooPER 


SUMMARY 

In a study of marital adjustment prediction (N = 75 couples), each spouse 
was asked to indicate a color preference for nine common household articles 
and predict which color the spouse would choose. A discrepancy score between 
perceived and actual choices was calculated and compared with scores on the 
Nye-MacDougall Marital Adjustment Scale. The correlation coefficient be- 
tween the discrepancy score and ego's marital adjustment was —.27 for the 
sample as a whole, —.33 for husbands, and —.21 for wives. The correlation 
between the discrepancy score and mate’s marital adjustment was —.17 for 
the whole sample, —.10 for husbands, and —.23 for wives. 


After some 50 years of marital prediction studies, coefficients of determina- 
tion for marital adjustment rarely exceed .60 (e. g., 1, 3) and most are con- 
siderably lower. Imaginative and possibly unorthodox approaches should, 
therefore, be attempted. ў 

It was assumed for this study that the accuracy of each spouse's perception 
of the other's color preferences for articles would indicate sensitivity and 
attention to the other's wishes—in short, communication. Further, there is 
evidence that perceptions are more important than actual behavior (e. g., 
2, 4). ; 

Ss were 75 husbands and 75 wives in a village 12 miles from a university 
city. A nine-item list of common household objects was presented separately 
to each spouse with a request that he/she express a color preference for each 
object from 15 selections on a color chart. Next, the respondent was asked to 
Predict which color the spouse would choose. à 

A DPA score (discrepancy between ego's perceived choice and the spouse's 
actual response) was calculated by summing responses to the three individual 
items (car, living room walls, and telephone) that correlated significantly 
( < .05) with marital adjustment. For example, if the wife predicted that 
Жузеге, in the Editorial Office оп May 3, 1976, and published immediately at 
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the husband would choose the color blue for a car (#11), but the husband 
actually chose black (#15), the response was scored as 4. 

For an interval sample of 150, the correlation coefficient between the DPA 
and ego's marital adjustment score [Nye-MacDougall Marital Adjustment 
Scale (5)] was —.27 for the sample as a whole, —.33 for husbands, and —.21 
for wives. The correlation between DPA and mate's marital adjustment was 
—.17 for the sample as a whole, —.10 for husbands, and —.23 for wives 
(critical r = .225 for N = 75, r = .159 for N = 150 at .05 level). Correla- 
tions changed only a point or two when the social background variables of 
income, education, age, or length of marriage were partialled. 

This pilot study determined that a heretofore unused variable—perception 
of mate's color preference—had as high a correlation coefficient with marital 
adjustment as many of the traditional variables, and therefore gives at least 
limited promise for future research. It is hoped that these findings point to 
the potentiality and feasibility of “unobtrusive” techniques in marital pre- 
diction and will stimulate others to give attention to innovative techniques. 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, 1927-1974* 


Department of Psychology, Washington University 


Н. MELTZER AND DAVID DIETRICH 


SuMMARY 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the productivity trends of per- 
sonality and social psychology as reported in the Psychological Abstracts 
fom 1927, the time of its inception, until 1974. The specific problems inves- 
tigated are (а) the growth in total productivity as reported in the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts on a year by year basis; (5) the growth in membership of 
Division 8, the Personality and Social Psychology Division, paralleling the 
Sowth of APA membership; (c) productivity trends considered in terms of 
Output per person since 1948. The number of articles appearing in the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts over the years has increased substantially. In 1934 it was 
1096, and in 1974 it was 3547. However, the gains have not been regular and 
‘ontinuous. There have been some peak years and many lean years. The 
‘eming reasons for these fluctuations are discussed. In general, the trend 
found is that with increasing membership, productivity per person decreases. 
The findings are preceded by historical orientation of the two areas of knowl- 
%е to serve as а frame of reference for interpreting the findings in the light 
Ча historica] perspective. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
The inextricability of personality from society and culture is, according 
шш (25), stressed not only by anthropologists but by almost al wi 9 
VY Personality. “The interrelatedness and reciprocity of personality an 
Culture,» says he, “have long been recognized" (p. 119). As supporting evi- 
m refers to Murphy's belief that the relationship is an even more 
a qe One. His i : aspects of a single phenome- 
i the problem of personality 
d Annual Review on per- 
Annual Review on social 
ng smudging of 
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the boundaries between social psychology and the psychology of personality, 
and sees the need for consolidating the two areas of knowledge. To show that 
this is beginning to take place he refers to two new anthologies, published in 
the period he covers: Kluckhohn and Murray's (20) Personality in Nature, 
Society and Culture and Haring's (16) Personal Character and Cultural 
Milieu. 

In the Psychological Abstracts, however, the two knowledge areas are 
classified separately. Because of this fact, the original design for the present 
study was to investigate the psychology of personality in the Psychological 
Abstracts without including social. Personality in the Psychological Abstracts 
does not show its appearance until 1934 though the Psychological Abstracts 
first came out in 1927 under the editorship of Walter S. Hunter. We tabulated 
the number of articles reported under the classification of personality from 
1934 to 1974, When, in an attempt to follow the pattern of studies made in 
industrial and clinical psychology in the Psychological Abstracts, we consid- 
ered exploring the productivity per person, we were immediately confronted 
with the fact that Division 8 was composed of psychologists interested in both 
personality and social. Accordingly, we changed the design of the study to 
include both social and personality considered individually but also together 
as far as productivity per person is concerned in any realistic manner. 

Though personality and social psychology areas of knowledge are described 
as being inextricable, which they are to some extent as far as subject matter 
or content is concerned, they have distinctly different histories. Before we Te 
port the tabulated data concerning the productivity of personality and social 
and their combination in the Psychological Abstracts, a few words about the 
historical orientation of each area as a frame of reference for interpreting the 
findings in the study of the Psychological Abstracts are in order. The presenta- 
tion will consist of referring to sources from which the history of each area 
can be obtained, rather than a comprehensive, detailed descriptive history: 
A general knowledge of the history of each area reveals the fact that social 
psychology does have an examined history which has been reviewed vey 
often, and references can readily enough be given from which one can become 
informed about the history of social psychology. Not so with the area of 


personality. By contrast, personality has manifested what can be called ? 
relatively ahistorical past, 


B. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND oF SOCIAL AND PERSONALITY PsvCHOLOGY 


The best historical background of modern social psychology has been wee 
ten by Gordon Allport (3). This contribution is included in the first EU d 
of Lindzey's (23) Handbook of Social Psychology and is also included in ® 
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more comprehensive form with knowledge brought up to date in the revised 
edition in 1968 (24). Since this source is available to the reader, only a few 
items will be picked for mention or consideration. Allport refers to Comte's 
discovery of social psychology and gives him credit for starting the field. 
Comte himself, however, refused to accept the term psychology for his sci- 
ence, because in his day psychology was too rationalistic, too introspective, 
and too mentalistic for his tastes, which he considered all too metaphysical. 
In some social psychology history books Hobbes is often given as the first 
social psychologist. E. A. Ross’ (36) book on Social Psychology published in 
1908 is listed as the earliest text. Ross was a sociologist and a well-known one 
in his day. McDougall (27) was the first psychologist to write a book on 
social psychology and that, too, appeared in 1908. In the earlier edition of 
his historical background, Allport lists all the texts in the field up to and 
including 1952. In the later revision mention is made of the fact that 52 were 
listed, and then a general statement is made that now the list would probably 
come closer to being 100. Floyd Allport's (1) book written and published in 
1924 is included in the list. Not included, because not known to Gordon 
Allport, was the fact that R. S. Woodworth referred to the book when it first 
appeared as the first really experimental social psychology which would serve 
as a reference for all later books that follow in the field. The senior author 
heard R. S, Woodworth express this in a class he had with him at that time 
in a Contemporary Psychology course. Allport, when referring to the many 
texts, expresses the opinion that most of these show little awareness of the 
history of the field. He is right about many of the books he listed and referred 
to. He was even right about some of the books on social psychology which 
have been published in the 70’s. However, he is not right in saying that social 
Psychology is an unexamined area of knowledge. This history of it has been 
covered in Handbooks as well as in reviews. Carl Murchison (31) edited the 
first Handbook of Social Psychology in 1935. It might be interesting to note 
that in the Preface he says 
It is with something akin to despair that one contemplates the piffling, 
trivial, superficial, damnable unimportant topics that some social scientists 


investigate with agony and sweat. ..- At the end ‘of all these centuries, no 
опе knows what is wrong with the world or what is likely to happen to the 


World (p. ix). 


All one can say at the present time is that more knowledge is available, and 
there is more awareness of the need for considering world issues. Social psy- 
chology has made plenty of progress since that time, but how much wiser we 
are in action is a question mark. The Handbook of Social Psychology was 
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concerned with social phenomena. There were not enough of tangible, empiri- 
cal studies reported that really represented a manifestation of social psychol- 
ogy knowledge and methodology. Easier to recognize as a book intended to 
deal with tangible results and explorations of the field of social psychology is 
the book that appeared for the first time in 1931 by Gardner and Lois Murphy 
(33) called Experimental Social Psychology. A revision (34) of this appeared 
in 1937 with Newcomb as an additional coauthor. A more comprehensive con- 
sideration of the field was made available in the Handbook of Social Psychol- 
ogy edited by Gardner Lindzey (23) in 1954. In the Preface to the 1954 
edition, Lindzey advises that the 


accelerating expansion of social psychology in the past two decades led to 
the realization that there was an acute need for a sourcebook more advanced 
than the ordinary textbook in the field but yet more focused than scattered 
periodical literature (p. vii). 


The latest revision of this Handbook of Social Psychology (24) which ap- 
peared in 1968 can serve as a good reference source for follow-up by people 
who want a picture of historical continuity in the growth of the area of social 
psychology. That social psychologists are still examining the field and criti- 
cally evaluating it may be illustrated by three recent books: Brewster Smith's 
(38) Humanizing Social Psychology wherein he manifests a critically symp 
thetic interest in humanistic psychology; Meltzer and Wickert’s (30) Human- 
izing Organizational Behavior wherein the humanizing process is applied (0 
organizational development; and Nigel Armistead’s (4) book called Recon 
structing Social Psychology wherein he advocates a major new direction for 
the field. 

The story of personality studies is distinctly different. To begin with, 
Hunter, the first editor of the Psychological Abstracts, did not see fit to have 
Personality as a caption until 1934. That does not mean that nothing was 
published in the area of personality before that time. In fact some personality 
Studies are listed in the Psychological Abstracts during this period but under 
different captions. The numbers so reported, as obtained from the subject 
index, are shown in this study as a footnote to Table 1. Editors of the Ps) 
chological Abstracts after Hunter had problems in classifying studies of 
personality derived from psychoanalysis. For example, in 1961 psychoanalytic 
theory was classified under Personality and Abilities and continued to be 9? 
classified through 1965. In 1966 the caption of Psychoanalytic Theory P 
dropped from Personality and Abilities, and in the same year Psychoanalytit 
Interpretation began as a subheading of clinical psychology. Personality АЁ 
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justment and both of its subcaptions of Anxiety and Defenses were dropped 
from the personality area after 1965. To understand the growth or lack of 
growth in personality studies it should be remembered that there was a period 
of resistance and hostility to psychoanalytic theory and a period for overcom- 
ing the resistance which had to take place before a change toward acceptance 
took place. In the 20's and 30's many psychologists followed Wundt, Titchener, 
Kulpe, and Cattell and regarded psychoanalysis as falling outside of the prov- 
ince of psychology. According to Hall and Lindzey (13), “Only iconoclasts 
such as G. Stanley Hall, James, and McDougall were able to muster any early 
interest in psychoanalysis and to recognize it as psychologically relevant" 
(p. 144). Even with these psychologists the interest was somewhat tentative 
and skeptical. Though Freud (12, p. 252) himself said “Psychoanalysis falls 
under the head of psychology; not of medical psychology in the old sense, 
nor of the psychology of morbid processes, but simply of psychology," it was 
considered by traditional psychologists as outside the mainstream of psychol- 
ору. Because of this period of hostility and resistance and the overcoming of 
resistance, an understanding of productivity in personality can best be under- 
stood in the light of Kurt Lewin's (22) phases of influence as derivatives of 
change in the model developed by him. The three phases are unfreezing, 
changing, and refreezing. 

The new knowledge about dissociation and multiple personality which came 
out of the work of Charcot, Janet, and particularly Prince in America was 
acceptable to psychologists of their day and seemed to fit in with the main- 
stream, The role Prince played in psychology as he perceived it as a pioneer 
in clinical and experimental studies of personality is revealed in a letter to 
the senior author on May 31, 1927, on Harvard University, Psychological 
Laboratory stationery: 


I do not know of any place where first hand knowledge of technique in 

modern psychopathology can be obtained excepting at Harvard. Training 

in that sort of thing is one of the objects of the department which we have 

established here. . . . I would like to make Harvard а center to which men 

could come from other institutions in the country to obtain further experience 

in abnormal and dynamic psychology. 
New knowledge about personality derived from psychoanalytic sources, par- 
ticularly Freudian, was not so considered. One of the most outspoken critics 
of Freudianism was Dunlap (10) who in his book Mysticism, Freudianism 
and Scientific Psychology condemned Freud but dedicated it to Morton 
Prince. Even more outspoken a critic of Freudianism was Hollingworth (17) 


in Abnormal Psychology. Other psychologists followed their lead and per- 
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ceived psychoanalysis as an intruder. The unfreezing period lasted a | 
many years, throughout the 20’s for practically most psychologists 
throughout the 30’s for a good many if not most. According to Lindz 
influenced many publications in the 50’s and 60’s. 

There were psychologists who contributed to what may be conceived 
a period of mediating the process leading to change after unfreezing. 
Woodworth considered a knowledge of psychoanalysis but he was som 
critical of it, and an early behaviorist like E. B. Holt (18) wrote a little | 
called The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Ethics wherein he perceivi 
courses of action considered by Freudians could be included in a consider: 
of behavior for psychologists to know about, study, and apply. He also 
cated a book called Animal Drive and the Learning Process (19) to Mort 
Prince. 

The psychologist who deserves credit for being first to consider the fie 
personality as an area of knowledge including clinical observations and stud 
was Gardner Murphy. This is evidenced in the book published in 193 
Approaches to Personality written by him and Jensen (32). It included 
tributions of Freud, Jung, and Adler, as well as other areas of knowl 
available in that day. Particular attention was given by them to the 0 
psychiatric contributions in the child guidance field by the mental h 
team approach, These contributions opened the way for a more compre 
sive consideration of psychology of personality. The first book that 
represented a distinct change toward the area of knowledge included as 


? definitely favored the personology approach O 
centralist approach, calling previous approaches peripheralist. Kluckhohn 4? 

Murray's (20) Personality in Nature, Society and Culture represented a Wi 
ening of the field that led to contemporary conceptions of personality К 
clude culture and personality, In 1957 Perspectives on Personality T! 
(9) sponsored by the International Union of Psychology appeared and 

at demonstrating the international scope of this science and profession 
included an historical chapter by Allport. In 1960 a follow-up volume 
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Perspectives in Personality Research (8) appeared under the same auspices 
and included an historical chapter by Henry Murray. Unfortunately these 
volumes are rarely referred to in Annual Review contributions on personality. 
Social psychological considerations to understanding the problems of per- 
sonality were emphasized by Fromm, Adler, Horney, and Sullivan. Fromm 
is still alive and influencing studies of both personality and social psychology. 
Sullivan was more of an influence after his death than during his lifetime as 
far as publications are concerned. In recent years a fair amount of attention 
has been paid to personality research. In 1964 Brendan Maher (26) edited 
the first of an annual presentation of Progress in Experimental Personality 
Research. In 1974 Byrne (7) edited a revised edition of An Introduction to 
Personality: Research, Theory, and Applications in which is expressed a dis- 
enchantment with personality tests and the individual differences approach. 
In 1974, Strupp et al. (40) published Psychotherapy and Behavior Change 
1973, a third volume of an annual series which is composed of 44 selected 
articles on psychotherapy and behavior change. 

In the refreezing process are included contributions of personality regard- 
less of the original identified source. Hence, included are humanistic contribu- 
tions, existentialism, and cognitive processes, and they include what may be 
considered the contributions of neo-Freudians, neobehaviorists like Lashley 
and Hebb, and Gestalt psychologists. The refreezing process has even led to 
a consideration of identifying Freud with the American stream of thought in 
Psychology. Morton Levitt (21) in a book called Freud and Dewey on the 
Nature of Man refers to the two as the intellectual giants of the 20th century, 
and his thesis is that the ultimate difference between Dewey and Freud is 
Dot of epistemological issues but is concerned rather with the matter of em- 
Phasis, each being satisfied with the individual-interaction-environment for- 
mulation. 9 

In review, it might be said that whereas social psychology seemingly has 
profited from Bertrand Russell’s (37) advice given in his Wisdom of the West 
that the unexamined life is not worth living, personality on the other hand 
seems to abide by Hegel's idea that all we learn from history is that men 
have never learned from it. The purpose of the present study is to contribute 
to the history of personality and social psychology ina relatively limited but 
tangible manner by the study of the contributions classified as social and 
Personality as reported in the Psychological Abstracts: social from 1927, 
Personality from 1934 on, and the combination of personality and social from 


1934 to 1974, 
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C. PRESENT Stupy—PuRPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


The availability of the Psychological Abstracts as a source makes it 
sible to compare yearly output in a given field from the time of its be 
in 1927. The articles are abstracted in brief but do not lend themselves 
evaluative study of the nature, comprehensiveness, or quality of the pub 
tion; but they do lend themselves to a count study, making possible 
parison of output over the years. By comparing the number of articles ri 
in any given year with any other given year, it is possible to compare pro 
tivity considered in terms of output per year and to observe increases 
decreases over the years. By so doing, it is possible to discover in what 
the gains were made; and the extent of growth considered on a year by 
basis, as well as the comparison of this growth with output per person їп 
portion to membership in Division 8 of the APA, is the purpose of this si 
More specifically what is included is an investigation of growth trend 
personality and social and the two combined considered in terms of (а) tht 
growth in total productivity as recorded in the Psychological Abstracts on 
year by year basis for personality, for social, and for the two combi 
(5) the growth in membership of Division 8, Personality and Social Psych: 
ogy, which parallels the total APA membership; (c) productivity 
considered in terms of output per person since 1948, the first year in 
information about the membership of the Divisions was available; 


(d) comparisons of personality and social psychology with available. 
about clinical and industrial. 


D. PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY CONTRIBUTIONS — 
REPORTED IN THE Psychological Abstracts 


All the articles appearing in Psychological Abstracts under the capt 
of Social Psychology and captions signifying personality were tabulated й 
the purpose of making a comparative growth study over the years in | 
area as well as in the two combined. Social Psychology as a main ptio 
appeared in the very first issue of the Psychological Abstracts in 1927. 
sonality did not appear as a caption or subcaption in the Psychol? 
Abstracts until 1934. Tn its first appearance in 1934 the caption Wi 
sonality and Character, and this remained the caption throughout the 
nine months of 1947 when Personality was classified as a subcaption 
Complex Processes and Organizations until 1961. From 1961 through 1 
personality articles were classified under the caption of Personality and 
ities. In 1966, for the first time, Personality was classified as a caption 0 
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own. During the Personality and Character caption period there were no 
subcaptions as classified in the Psychological Abstracts. From 1948, under 
Complex Processes and Organizations, Personality appeared with other sub- 
captions which included Learning, Memory, Thinking and Imagination, In- 
telligence, Personality Measurement, Inventories, Projective Methods and 
Diagnosis, Personality Structure and Dynamics, Psychoanalytic Theory, and 
Physiological Correlates. When it became a caption of its own in 1966 the 
Subcaptions included were the following: Personality Traits and Processes, 
Behavior Correlates, Intelligence, Creativity, and Personality Measurement 
including Inventories, Projective Techniques, and the Rorschach. From 1973 
on Personality as a main caption had no subcaptions. 

In Table 1 are presented the contributions of social psychology from 1927 
onward and personality from 1934 onward. The total reported on Table 1 also 
Starts with 1934. What does a study of Table 1 show about the growth, ex- 
tent of productivity over the years, and how well the gains were sustained? 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ARTICLES IN 
THE Psychological Abstracts, 1927-1974 


Person- Social Person- Social 

Year ality psychology Total Year ality psychology Total 
1927 a 2 1951 114 967 1081 
1028 а 468 1952 72 754 826 
1929 a 828 1953 119 823 942 
1930 a 868 1954 135 1089 1224 
1931 a 956 1955 149 976 1125 
Em a 775 1956 168 926 1094 
1935 a 797 1957 155 928 1083 
1934 246 780 1096 1958 147 615 18 
1935 238 739 977 1959 310 1028 1558 
1936 226 694 920 1960 304 804 1108 
1937 269 670 939 1961 760 475 1235 
1938 252 852 1104 1962 853 585 1438 
980 228 843 1071 1963 831 685 1516 
1940 214 751 965 1964 1047 949 1996 
1941 249 600 849 1965 1556 1477 3033 
1942 220 590 810 1966 757 1290 2047 
DA 152 472 624 1967 784 1475 2259 
2 146 465 611 1968 178 1787 2565 
1945 188 400 588 1969 868 1656 2524 
1946 279 446 725 1970 881 2028 2909 
1947 147 625 772 1971 864 2171 3035 
ids 90 513 603 1972 830 2321 

119 92 684 776 1973 866 2899 3165 
350 61 767 828 1974 786 2761 3 


t appear as a caption or subcaption in the 
ality TE the subject index listed 28, 47, 77, 81, 
years of 1927 through 1933. 


us During these years Personality did 
102 ological Abstracts. However, Personal 
» 109, and 110 entries, respectively, for the 
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For personality and social psychology in the first combined year, 1934, the 
total output is 1096. In 1974 the number is 3547. However, the growth trend 
is definitely irregular as can be seen by a glance at the total column in 
Table 1. The average for the 30's is 1036.50. For the 40's, it is significantly 
smaller, only 748.50. For the 50's it is 1082. For the 60's it is 2061.50, and 
in the period from 1970 to 1974 the average is 3151. The lowest level of pro- 
ductivity is in the 40's. The gains in the 60's and the 70's are substantial. 
The lull in productivity during the 40's also appears in the study of clinical 
psychology. The seemingly most obvious reason is the influence of World 
War II with the greatest effect revealed in 1945. Psychologists in the service 
apparently were not in position to publish as usual. That trend or seeming 
cause is not as clear in social. In the 50's, in six of the 10 years, the produc- 
tivity was above 1000. The peak years in personality and social are 1964 
and 1965. From 1516 in 1963 it jumped to 1996 in 1964. The greatest gain 
was in the following year, 1965, when the output reported was 3033, a num- 
ber that was not equalled again until 1971. In the 70's productivity is always 
above 3000. In 1958 which is a markedly lean year in personality and social, 
it is 762, with 1338 following. The lean year of 1958 seems to be not only 
for personality and social but also for clinical (29) and industrial (28), and 
in all three instances they were preceded and followed by more productive 
years. 

A further study of Table 1 on the combined productivity of personality 
and social reveals peak and lean years in every decade, but even this trend 
is less marked in personality and social than in clinical or industrial. FO 
example, for 1934 to 1940 there are no marked lean and peak years. The 
range is from 920 to 1104. The 40's, as has already been reported, is lean 
throughout the decade; the range is relatively small, from 603 in 1948 to 965 
in 1940. In the 50's, 1952 and 1953 as well as 1958 stand out as lean yeat* 

The trend for social psychology separately considered parallels relatively 
pal the trend of the total of personality and social. The average for the 30's 
is 797.40, for the 40's it is 554.6, for the 50’s it is 887.3, for the 60's it is 
1118.3, and for the 70’s it is 2435. Again, as in the combination, the 40% E | 
the poorest decade. The 70's are by far most productive as far as output of 
studies reported in the Psychological Abstracts is concerned. 

The pattern of growth for personality is more irregular than any of "n 
areas studied. For the 30's the average is 220, for the 40's it is 177.7, for the 
50's it is 143, for the 60's it is 853.8, and for the 70's it is 845.4. Unlike алу 
of the other areas, the 40's is not the poorest decade. The 50's is the poorest 
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decade. However, the 40's are also relatively low, and lower than the 30's. 
The 70's are somewhat, not markedly, lower than the 60's. Unlike any of the 
other areas investigated which had relatively more continuous patterns of 
classification in the Psychological Abstracts, it should be remembered that 
personality since 1934 has been classified in four different ways with a dif- 
ferent caption arrangement, and it is apparent that the pattern of classifica- 
tion is one determining factor in contributions reported. It might, therefore, 
be well to compare the productivity under each of the captions. 

From 1934 to 1947 inclusive when the caption was Personality and Char- 
acter, the average was 227. From 1948 to 1960 inclusive when it was classified 
under Complex Processes and Organizations, the average was only 135. By 
far the largest level of productivity was when the caption used was Person- 
ality and Abilities from 1961 to 1965 inclusive. The average then was 853. 
The average since 1966 when it was classified with one caption of Personality 
is 830. On the face of it, it seems that when personality was classified in the 
Psychological Abstracts as a subcaption of Complex Processes and Organiza- 
tions, many studies were evidently classified elsewhere. A review of some of 
the years in the Psychological Abstracts indicates that some personality ar- 
tides during that period were classified under Developmental and even 
Physiological Psychology. So, though personality psychology is quite often 
described as being inextricable from social and cultural, evidently it is dis- 
entangled and classified elsewhere as far as classification of the Psychological 
Abstracts is concerned. $ 

The claims made by both social psychology and personality psychologists 
that there has been a productivity explosion, that the gains made are tre- 
mendous, and that they are magnified in the last decade even more tremen- 
dously, do not seem to show in the data reported in Table 1. The data in 
Table 1 show an immense increase from the beginning to the very end. The 
Bains that are sustained are from 1965 onward. Even considered by decades 
the gains made are never completely sustained but change as reported. The 
Pattern for social resembles the combination from being small at the outset 
to being relatively large on the tail end: only 226 in 1927 as compared to 
2761 in 1974. It is only in the 70's that the level of productivity is never 
below 2000, and the peak and lean years in each decade have already been 
reported. Personality remains distinctive. It is still a fact that the first num- 
ber reported in 1934 was 246; in 1974 it does go up to 786, but that is sig- 
nificantly lower than in 1964 and 1965. In 1964, it was 1047; in 1965 it was 
1556. One thing that they all have in common is low 40’s, but then person- 
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ality has even lower 50's. Personality does not show the gain in the 70's 
that social and the combination show. 


E. PRopUCTIVITY PER PERSON IN PERSONALITY AND 
AND SOCIAL, 1948-1974 


One way of obtaining a more meaningful index of productivity is to com- 
pare the extent to which increased membership made a difference in terms 
of productivity per person. If membership in Division 8, Personality and 
Social, of the American Psychological Association is considered as an index - 
of potential contributors, we can compare the gains made in membership to 
the amount of productivity. Growth in membership there definitely has 
been, and that has been steady and continuous. The membership was 485 in 
1948, 1040 in 1958, and 4167 in 1968, From 1968 it has never been below 
4000. The largest membership was in 1972, 4834, and evidently there were - 
some deaths or decreases, but not too many, in 1973 and 1974 because ita 
went down to 4705 and 4644. In 1948 when the total membership in Social 
and Personality was 485, the total APA membership was 5754 which means 
that Personality and Social had 8.43 percent of the total membership. In 
1954, Personality and Social membership was 779, and the total APA mem- 
bership was 12,380 which yields a percentage of 6.29. In 1964 Personality 
and Social membership was 2615, the total APA membership was 22,119, 
and the percentage of Personality and Social of the total APA is markedly 
larger, 11.82 percent. It is largest in 1974 when there were 4644 membets 
in Personality and Social and 37,000 for total APA membership which yields | 
percentage ratio of 12.55 percent. 

Productivity per person, as can be seen in Table 2, starts off with 1.24 in 
1948. It goes up to 1.83 in 1951, then closer to the initial spurt until 1954 
when it is 1.57, and in 1957 it is 1.24 again. An extremely unproductive year 
was 1958. Productivity per person is only .73. It goes up again in 1959, 146. 

Thereafter from 1961 until 1974 inclusive, it never hits 1.00, but is always 
below 1.00, the nearest to 1.00 being .92 in 1965 and .87 in 1962. In general 
the Pattern seems to be that with increased number of potential contributors 
Productivity per person decreases, 

What are the possible reasons for the fluctuations and low productivity 
reported? One contributing factor is apparently the fact that Division d 
has more Associate members than Clinical and Industrial. In 1970 Division 8 


1 Data concerning membership in the Soci В fossi ich begê 

„СО е cial and Personality Division, which Оё. 

to organize in 1946, are available from 1948 onward from the АРА office. For this info 
mation the authors are gratefully indebted to Mrs. Jane D. Hildreth. 
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TABLE 2 
PRODUCTIVITY OF PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PsvcHOLOGY IN 
THE Psychological Abstracts, 1948-1974 


Produc- Produc- 
Total tivity Total tivity 
# of # of per #of # of per 
Year articles members person Year articles members — person 
1948 603 485 1.24 1962 1438 1659 87 
1949 776 523 148 1963 1516 2562 59 
1950 828 556 1.49 1964 1996 2615 76 
1951 1081 590 1.83 1965 3033 3301 :92 
1952 826 657 1.26 1966 2047 3640 56 
1953 942 713 1.32 1967 2259 3899 58 
1954 1224 779 1.57 1968 2565 4168 .62 
1955 1125 846 1.33 1969 2524 4339 58 
1956 1094 870 1.26 1970 2909 4600 61 
1957 1093 870 1.24 1971 3035 4790 63 
1958 762 1040 73 1972 3151 4834 .65 
1959 1338 1151 1.16 1973 3765 4705 ,80 
1960 1108 1346 .82 1974 3547 4644 76 
1961 1235 1509 .82 


had 370 Fellows, 3088 Members, and 1179 Associates, whereas Division 12 
had 742 Fellows, 2920 Members, and no Associates listed, and Division 14 had 
243 Fellows, 711 Members, and 155 Associates. The overabundance of Asso- 
ciates in Division 8 apparently is partially responsible for a lower level of 
productivity per person. In Division 12, membership status in the APA and 
Publication rates were found to be strongly associated. For all Fellows the 
five-year rates were 2.27 articles with an annual rate of .45. For Members the 
Tates were 1.45 and .29 articles, respectively (11). The skewed distribution 
found in Personality and Social is not unique. Barclay (5) presented evi- 


dence that indicates that the skew characterizes psychologists of every Divi- 


Sion. In a report on research activities of psychologists marked skews in 
al were found. For all clini- 


Clinical psychology as compared to Experiment 1 
cians (N — 3343) the annual rate was .32 articles, whereas for the experi- 
mentalists (N = 1028) it was 1.48 articles. Also reported was that for aca- 
demically employed psychologists the mean was ‚44 articles per year. For 
experimentalists it was 1.58. There was a greater dispersion of research pro- 
ductivity among experimentalists than among clinicians. Fifty-five percent 
Of the clinicians sampled showed no listed publications in a five-year period; 
10 percent authored 56 percent; five percent authored 38 percent; and one 
Percent produced 13 percent of the publications. For academic clinicians, 
44 percent had no publications during the five-year period studied; 10 per- 
Cent accounted for 49 percent; five percent wrote 32 percent; and one percent 
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wrote 10 percent of the articles. Not only is the skew a general characteristic. 
seemingly in all Divisions and therefore also in Personality and Social, but 
a fair number of people in Division 8 are probably psychotherapists and as 
practitioners are not academically connected and are characterized by low 
productivity as is indicated in studies of both Clinical and Industrial (28, 
29). Murray tells us that the first relatively deep penetration of personality 
came from the realm of psychotherapy, from intense understanding of per- 
sons whose characters have been malformed. A study of subject matter 
changes might reveal the influence that Murray implies. It does not seem to 
be a significant influence on productivity as reported in the Psychological 
Abstracts. 

In clinical psychology it was possible to see the connection between who 
the editor was at a given time and the pattern of classification in the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts of work in clinical. The richest period for clinical was when 
Dr. Loutit, who was a clinician, was editor from 1948 to 1961. With but 
three exceptions these are relatively prosperous years for personality and 
social also. The three exceptions are 1958, 1960, and 1961. There were many - 
changes in editorship thereafter, but apparently it does not have much effect 
on productivity per person as far as personality and social psychology ate 
concerned. Details concerning editors and editorial policies in the Psyolo- 
logical Abstracts from 1927 through 1969 are reported in Meltzer (28). 


i 
Е. DiscussioN 1 
The present study reveals some facts about productivity of personality 
psychology and social psychology as reported in the Psychological Abstracts 
from 1927 to 1974. What it reveals is that there is life and there is EU 
productivity but nowhere near as much as one has a right to expect in t 
of all the publicizing of great growth in the field. In a number of recent boo 
particularly Nigel Armistead's (4) Reconstructing Social Psychology, & majo 
new direction for the field is advocated. In fact, in the book Armistead re 
marks that “given what we know about the irrelevance of social psychology 
to most people, and the uses to which it can be put both practically £ 
ideologically by the ruling class, perhaps we had better abandon it and 
05 with Something more useful" (p. 329). There is nothing in the study 
justifies this kind of pessimistic attitude toward contributions in the He? 
An attitude that is justified is one of skeptical optimism to replace 808 
pessimism. It makes sense to profit from Santayana's warning that 
who don't plan for the future repeat the past. To move toward here { 


now in a way that has nothing to do with the history of there and then d 4 
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not make sense. It sounds great to talk about not being merchants of dead 
yesterdays but guides unto untold tomorrows. More sensible is to go along 
with Brewster Smith (38) and move in the direction of Humanizing Social 
Psychology and with Meltzer and Wickert (30) in Humanizing Organiza- 
tional Behavior. 
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PERFORMANCE UNDER HEALTH-ENGENDERING AND 
HEALTH-DEPRESSING CONDITIONS* 
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SUMMARY 


Undergraduate psychology majors (four males, four females) were trained 
to role play health-engendering (HE) and health-depressing (HD) behaviors, 
Introductory psychology students (M = 48) were tested under different role 
Playing conditions. Measures were taken before and after the role playing 
by an investigator who played a neutral role, A balanced two-way design 
Was used. Four groups (N — 12 each) were thus formed: males under HE 
conditions, males under HD conditions, females under HE conditions, and 
females under HD conditions. Results indicated that the Ss did discriminate 
the roles when asked to rate a variety of characteristics. On two measures 
of learning (CVC lists and abbreviated digit span) the role of E had no 
effect: the role playing did not interfere with performance. It was found that 
the self figure in the human figure drawing was significantly smaller under 
HD conditions. This finding lends support to the body image hypothesis. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is an implicit assumption that positive regard and warmth toward 
Others has a facilitating effect upon the performance and adjustment of others. 
The obverse of this proposition is that those individuals who are cold toward 
Others and who have a negative regard of others prove detrimental to the 
Performance and adjustment of others. Alsobrook (1) has defined a health- 
engendering (HE) factor which is composed of the following characteristics: 
trust of others, warm in relations with others, considerate of the feelings of 
| Others, trusting and understanding. Opposed to this HE factor isa health- 
depressing (HD) factor which implies a lack of the characteristics making 
up the HE factor. Additionally, the following characteristics are present in 
the HD factor: impatient with others, belittling, suspicious, cold and distant, 
and defensive, These characteristics thus define the HE-HD continuum. The 


E " H 8 
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health-engendering person (i. e., a person possessing HE characteristics) has 
been shown, in field studies, to have an effect upon a variety of behaviors, 
such as improvement of patients in a psychiatric hospital and feelings of 
satisfaction in social relationship (1). It thus seemed appropriate to study 
the effect of HE people upon individual performance in a variety of tasks 
under more controlled conditions than previously attempted. | 
Several studies have shown that an E's characteristics and behavior can 
become determinants of the S's performance. An experiment by Rosenthal 
(7) showed that an E was able to influence Ss to give responses that E de- 
sired. Pope and Siegman (6) investigated the effect of the interviewer 
warmth, both independently and in interaction with two communication 
variables. The warm-cold manipulation was effective and apparent in à 
postinterview rating of the interviewer by S. The S was clearly more respon- 
sive verbally under the warm condition than under the cold condition. In an 
experiment by Moldawsky and Moldawsky (5) scores on digit span learning: 
were compared with those on vocabulary learning. It was found that indi- 
viduals exposed to situational anxiety did relatively more poorly on a digit 
span task. In this experiment there was experimental manipulation of th 
anxiety level of S in a controlled situation. In recent years increased interes 
has been shown in human figure drawings as a projective technique. R 
searchers have been concerned with its standardization and use in an objet 
tive manner. Important considerations for standardization are such factors 
instructions given S, general procedure, the personal characteristics of Й 
and the 2-5 relationship. In an early experiment by Holtzman (3) in which 
the effects of E оп Draw-A-Person tests were controlled, no effect on $5 
drawing was found. 
Tt was decided that manipulation of ће HE-HD factor in an E-S dyad 0 
study the effect upon individual performance of the HE-HD variable would 
be the next logical step in an analysis of this factor. In previous studies, t 


{ 


manipulated by training undergraduates as Es and to role play the HE oF 
HD role. Only heterosexual E-S dyads were investigated. This proc | 
was due to the time requirement of the experimentation and limits the £ 
erality of the experiment. Two conditions, health-engendering and һе 
depressing, were used in an attempt to maximize the influence of E ОП 5: "n 
рш резе нып determine the effects of these two conditions on performant 
of a variety of tasks: consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC) recall, digit E 
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task, and Draw-A-Person test. Specific hypotheses were that the HD condi- 
tion would have an adverse effect on CVC and digit span learning, that the 
size of the figures drawn by Ss in the HD condition would differ from those 
drawn under the HE condition, and that S would have a less favorable per- 
ception of E under the HD condition. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects and Experimenters 


Eight advanced undergraduate psychology majors (four males, four fe- 
males) who were members of a class in social psychology served as the Es. 
АП Es were trained to play both HE and HD roles by means of the following: 
an initial discussion of the nature of the roles; a demonstration of each role 
by the first author; three practice runs each with other Es acting as Ss; two 
practice runs with naive Ss; and a final discussion of the roles. During all 
practice runs, each E was observed by the authors by means of a two-way 
mirror, and E's performance was discussed individually afterward. 

Undergraduate students (JV = 48) enrolled in introductory psychology 
classes were used as Ss in this experiment. Four groups (JN = 12 each) were 
formed as follows: males in the HE condition, males in the HD condition, 
females in the HE condition, and females in the HD condition. Male Ss 
were run by female Es, and female Ss were run by male Es. Though all Es 
ran some Ss under each role, only one role was played by a given E ona 
given day in order to minimize role conflict from one experimental session 
to another. 


2. Tasks and Roles 
At the beginning of the experiment, an S was taken to the testing room 
and met by an “investigator” (Z), ап E playing a neutral role. The 7 admin- 
istered the digit span subtest of the WAIS as a brief pretest to equate groups 
on ability and told the Ss that an assistant would be in shortly and left. The 
E entered (introduced himself under HE conditions) and administered four 
tole differentiation tasks as follows: First, there was a brief demographic 


- interview designed to elicit information from 5 to which E could react ac- 


cording to the particular role involved. Second, the “dyadic” puzzle game—a 
Simple jugsaw puzzle—was assembled by E and 5 alternately telling each 
other which piece to pick up, where (exactly) to put it. Though a stopwatch 
Was used, this task was employed to provide an interaction framework for 
E and S, and no data were recorded. Third, three lists of seven CVC trigrams 
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each were presented visually to S in successive trials of five seconds, until 
the S repeated them to a criterion of one trial without error. The total number 
of trials to criterion for the three lists was recorded. Fourth was the abbrevi- 
ated digit span task—a series of eight digits read to the S at the rate of one 
per second, which S was then asked to repeat backwards. This procedure was 
repeated until the S repeated the series to a criterion of one trial without 
error. During the four role tasks, the HD Es spoke in quick, terse sentences, 
seldom looked at S, never smiled, and spoke only in relation to the tasks. The 
HE Es spoke in a relaxed even manner, looking and smiling at the S fre- 
quently, and initiated friendly but inconsequential conversation between 
tasks. 

After these tasks had been completed, the 5 was provided with a single 
sheet of paper and a pencil and asked to “draw a person" and “draw your- 
self, draw the whole person, not just the head or face." Any questions not 
covered by these instructions were answered by "that's up to you,” or “you 
may do as you like." The E waited a few seconds until the S began to draw 
and then left the room. After about five minutes Z re-entered the room. When 
S had finished his first drawing, he was told to turn the page over and draw 
"the person who just left; draw the whole person, not just the head or face." 
Figure height was measured by the method described by Handler (2). 

When S had finished the figure drawings, S was asked to rate E on a 20- 
item rating scale employing a six-point graphic rating format. Also, Z admin- 
istered a questionnaire relating to S's attitudes about the experiment. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Learning Tasks and Figure Drawings 

An analysis of variance was performed on each of the dependent measures 
used in the experiment (digit span, CVC lists, abbreviated digit span, and 
buman figure height). For the digit span task neither the main effects of the 
HE-HD condition (F —1.00; df — 1/44; p> 05), nor sex (F= 130; 
dj = 1/44; p > .05), nor their interaction was significant (F = 2.39; df = 
1/44; p > .05). This was a pretest to demonstrate that the groups were 
equated for ability to perform the other tasks used as dependent measures 
There were also no significant differences on CVC learning or the abbreviated 
digit span task. There was a significant difference in figure height due to the 
HE-HD condition (F = 4.65; df 1/44; p< .05) for the human figu 
drawings. The first figure height was significantly smaller under HD condi- 
tions than under HE conditions for both male and female Ss. Table 1 presents 


the mean figure height in millimeters for the first and second figures for the 
four groups. 


z> 
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TABLE 1 
Mean FIGURE HEIGHTS IN MILLIMETERS FOR THE Four GROUPS 
y Health-depressing Health-engendering 
Drawing Male Female Male Female 
First figure 140.3 143.8 170.7 172.5 
Second figure 139.9 136.3 142.0 164.5 


2. Graphic Rating Scale and Posttest Questionnaire 


Table 2 presents the F ratios associated with the two main effects of the 
experiment (HE-HD conditions and sex) as well as mean values for the four 
groups on the 20 items of the graphic rating scale. The HE-HD condition 
produced a difference among the groups which was significant for all but two 
items. The sex condition produced a significant effect only on item 15; 

Table 3 presents the mean values and Ё ratios associated with the responses 
scored on the posttest questionnaire. Question 4 comment and question 5 refer 
to whether or not a comment was written for these particular items. These 
responses were coded as either 1 or 0. Four of the six items showed significant 
differences between the HE and HD conditions. 


D. Discussion 


Experimental manipulation of the HE-HD condition had no effect on the 
performance of Ss on typical learning tasks. Neither CVC performance nor 
abbreviated digit span performance was hindered significantly by the role 
that E played. Apparently E's role did not affect S's performance. In other 
studies where the role of the E made differences in S’s performance the E 
generally gave S feedback (usually negative) which reduced S's performance. 
In the present study there was a deliberate attempt on the part of the authors 
to insure that no feedback on performance was given to the Ss. This one 
factor may thus be the one that produces à decrement in performance and 
not the characteristics of the HD person. 

The first figure height was shown to be significantly smaller under the HD 
condition than under the HE condition. This is an empirical validation of 
Machover's body image hypothesis: i. e., individuals tend to draw the self 
Picture (4). Under the HD condition the E had deprecated the S and made 
him feel unworthy. The self figure was therefore smaller under the HD con- 
dition. The S had devalued himself by the influence of E. This is a significant 
finding in that it demonstrates that the HE-HD condition can produce 
Significant differences in behavior. 

It might be argued from the re 
abbreviated digit span) that the 


sults of the learning tasks (CVC list and 
HE-HD role condition did not have an 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN VALUES AND F Ratios FOR THE HEALTH ENGENDERING (HE)/HEALTH 
Depressinc (HD) FACTOR FOR THE POSTTEST QUESTIONS 


Questions HE HD F 


1. If you had an opportunity to be in another experi- 

ment similar to this, how interested would you be 

in participating? 1.67 2.25 
2. If you were to participate in a similar experiment, 


would you prefer the same experimenter or a dif- 
ferent one? 1.83 


3. On the scale below, circle the number of the ad- 
jective which best describes the extent to which the 
experimenter made you feel tense or nervous. 


4. Do you think you performed up to your capacity 
on the tasks in this experiment? (1 = yes; 0 = no) 29 


Comment (If not, why not?) (1 = comment; 0 = 
no Rr Dir i ло 45 — «100 


5. What about the experiment, if anything, might be 
changed to make it easier to perform well on the 
t - 202 othin 
rud (1 = comment; 0 = no comment, “nothing, ДЕ р Loon 


* р < 05. 
Mio OE 


8.324 


2.95 24.88** 


1.70 3.28 21.64** 


21 «1.00 


effect upon S's performance. In typical learning situations with such simple 
tasks this may be the case. The individual differences among Ss are so great 
as to mask any influence the HE-HD condition might have. This remains to 
be demonstrated in a complex learning task however. It could be that in a 
complex task the HE-HD role could have an effect upon performance. : 
The results of the graphic rating scale indicate that the 5s perceived dif- 
ferences between the HE and HD roles. Each of these differences was 1n the 
direction predicted from the two roles. It is interesting to note that there is 
a halo effect from the roles. The characteristics of the HE-HD continuum 
Were differentiated as well as characteristics that were not manipulated in the 
experimental condition (e. g., hard-working and industrious). Only oues 
Were not significantly different under the HE-HD condition: item 4, “with- 


drawn and shy"; and item 20, “how well do you know this person?" These 


two items could not be predicted to differ under the two conditions. Under 
both the HE and the HD conditions, the E was aggressive and took the lead 
in instructing S what to do. There was also an equal opportunity (very lim- 
ited) for S to get to know Ё. Lack of differences on these two items seems 
appropriate. 


Responses to the posttest questionnaire differed for the HE-HD condition. 
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The HD group wanted a different type of experiment and a different E. The 
HD group rated themselves as significantly more anxious than the HE group. 
"There were significantly more comments made to question 5 under HD con- 
ditions. The responses to question 4, concerning how well they thought they 
performed, did not differ under ће HE-HD condition. Since there were no ' 
significant differences in performance on the two learning tasks, this might 
have been an accurate perception by the S that he did or did not perform up 

to his capacity. The individual differences in this perception were such that 
they masked any effect the HE-HD condition might have. An alternative ex- | 
planation might be due to the wording of the question. If an $ responds “no” 
(as might be predicted under the HD condition), he is then asked to justify 
his response (if not, why not?). This is question 4 comment in Table 3 which 
is not significant. It might be that Ss under the HD condition saw the response 
“Yes” as being the fastest way to get out of the experimental situation. In 
order to test this, the question would have to be reworded so that either re- 
sponse requires some elaboration, rather than having one response that 15 
easier than another in terms of the amount of effort the S must make. A — 
refutation of the above argument comes from question 5 in which Ss were _ 
asked what they would change about the experiment. There were significantly — 
more responses from the HD group than the HE group. A content analysis of 
the responses to question 4 comment and question 5 was not done. 
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SUMMARY 


| Published as a separate and in The Journal of Psychology, 1976, 93, 269-272. 


Ап instrument consisting of 40 semantic differential scales was administered 
to 125 female student nurses who were instructed to rate the concepts “normal 
person,” “typical mental case,” and “mad man." The mean scores on the three 
ratings were significantly different (û < .001). Coefficient alpha ranged from 
90 to .93, and average item-correlation (total minus item) from .41 to .47.7 
These results justify further use of the instrument. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is increasing interest in the subject of attitudes to mental illness as 
shown by the gradually expanding literature in the field (2, 3 5 6). The 
reason for this state of affairs lies partly in the fact that a community's atti- 
tudes to the mentally sick in its midst play an important role in the extent 
to which mentally sick individuals are accepted and the quality of treatment 
they receive. Thus throughout the ages, depending on prevailing attitudes, 
Mentally sick persons have been put into jails, physically abused, revered as 
seers, or more recently, regarded as sick people in need of humane treatment. 
This is partly a reflection of the postulated relationship between attitudes and 
behavior: namely, that “an attitude is a mental and neural state of readiness, 
organized through experience, exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon 
the individual's response to all objects and situations with which it is related 
(1, p. 19). 

Another reason for the interest in attitudes is ; 
to change which derives from the learned nature of attitu 
succinctly stated by Shaw and Wright (9, p. 8) as follows: 
аге learned through interaction with social objects and in social events 
Situations, they are subject to further change through thinking, inhibition, 
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and extinction. It then follows that attitudes are subject to alteration, main- 
tenance or breakdown through manipulation of the same order of variables 
producing their original acquisition." 
Among the recent studies on attitudes to mental illness is that of Awaritefe | 
and Ebie (2) in which 91 Nigerian university graduates were asked to use an 


man" was viewed in very unfavorable terms. Thus he was described as worth: 
less, rather than valuable; dangerous, in contrast to safe; and unpredictable, 
as opposed to predictable, 


Ebie and Awaritefe's report, while an interesting one, did not include men- 


attributes of the instrument. In a preliminary study 125 female student nurses | 
at Lagos University Teaching Hospital were asked to use the 17 semantic 
differential scales to rate the following concepts: "normal person," "typical 
mental case," and “тай man." The findings of that study which have been 
reported elsewhere (4) can only be summarized here. The Ss significantly 
differentiated between the three concepts, “normal person" being evaluated 
positively and “mad man” extremely negatively. “Typical mental case” was 
rated negatively but less so than “mad man.” The average item-correlation 
and coefficient alpha ranged from .37 to .45 and .78 to .85, respectively. These | 


findings show that the instrument has sufficient reliability and construct valid- 
ity to justify further use. 


B. METHOD 
One hundred and twenty-five female student nurses (same Ss as mentioned 
above) were asked to use a 40-item instrument to assign meaning to the con- 
cepts “normal person,” “typical mental case,” and “mad man.” The first 17 
items were the same ones used by Awaritefe and Ebie (2) and Jegede (4). 
The remaining 23 items were selected from Osgood’s monograph (8). The | 
purpose in selecting the items was to insure content validity by including 
many items so that all the 40 items constitute a heterogeneous group covering 


on 
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yielding scores ranging from a minimum of 40 to a maximum of 280. Coeffi- 
cient alpha and other statistics were calculated. The Mann-Whitney U test 
and the dependent ¢ test were used to evaluate the significance of the differ- 
ences between the means of the ratings. 


C. RESULTS? 


The means of the ratings were, respectively, 203.82 (SD 26.96) for *normal 
person,” 123.34 (SD 25.59) for “typical mental case,” and 105.62 (SD 26.00) 
for “тай man." When paired comparisons were made with the ¢ test, each 
mean was significantly different from every other mean at p < .001. The 
values of / were 5.43, 24.21, and 29.31 for typical vs. mad, normal vs. typical, 

| and normal vs. mad pairs, respectively. The Mann-Whitney U test also gave 
an identical level of significance. Average item-correlation and coefficient 
alpha for the 17-item and 40-item scales are compared in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Comparison ОЕ 17-IrEM. AND 40-ITEM SCALES 
17-item scale 40-item scale 
Rating Alpha Average R^ Alpha Average Rb 
Normal person 85 45 93 47 
Typical mental сазе 78 37 Al 
Mad man E 38 ‘90 42 


i R — Correlation of each item with remaining 16 items. 
b R = Correlation of each item with remaining 39 items. 


D. Discussion 


The concept “normal person” received a positive rating as indicated by the 
high item means. In contrast, “mad man" was rated negatively. This differ- 
ence is also illustrated by the high level of significance of the difference be- 
tween the means of the two ratings. Thus, while the normal person was seen 
as good, intelligent, optimistic, successful, and peaceful (items 1, 6, 18, 25, 
and 34, respectively), the mad man was regarded as bad, ignorant, pessimistic, 
unsuccessful, and belligerent. The “typical mental case” rating resembled the 
“mad man” rating in that the evaluation was negative on most items. How- 
ever, there is a quantitative difference reflected in the higher item means and 
higher overall mean of the former rating. Hence the mean of “typical mental 
case” is significantly higher than that of “тай man." These findings confirm 


Tesults of the preliminary study in which the 17-item scale was used (4). 
د‎ 
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The fact that 40-item scale has high coefficient alpha on the ratings of the 
three different concepts shows that the instrument has high internal consis- 
tency reliability which persists under different rating instructions. The high 
alpha indicates that the items have much in common, which is further con- 
firmed by the high average item-correlation. These findings, along with the 
differential ratings of the three concepts, constitute evidence that a single 
construct may be measured by the instrument (7). As for content validity, 
it has been mentioned earlier that an attempt was made to assure content 
validity by selecting a large number of relevant items. 

The higher values of coefficient alpha that the 40-item scale has in com- 
parison with the 17-item scale (Table 1) confirm the well-known principle 
that increasing the length of an instrument tends to elevate its reliability (7). 
In conclusion, the present study provides evidence that the 40-item scale has 
sufficient internal consistency reliability and construct validity to justify 
further study. The 40-item scale has also been shown to have slightly higher 
reliability and average item-correlation than the 17-item scale. The shorter 
instrument may be used instead of the 40-item scale when time is a major 
consideration, 
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SUMMARY 


The relationship between psychological test performance and adult judg- 


ments of children’s intelligence was explored in Guatemala and the U. S. A. 


In Guatemala, 15 male and 15 female children, age eight, were studied in 
each of two rural villages. In one village, 48 adult community members ranked 
the children on intelligence; in the other, 29 adults did the rankings. Male 
and female children were ranked separately. In the U. S., nine male children 
in a small New Jersey town were ranked by 25 adults. In a second U. S. com- 
munity, a small California town, eight male children were ranked by 14 adults. 
|. In general, adult judgments were found to be congruent with children's test 
performance. In Guatemala, a simple family socioeconomic index was also 
related to both adult judgment and children's test performance. The impli- 
cations of the results and the utility of these types of judgment techniques 
in cross-cultural research are discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Cross-cultural, interethnic, and social strata comparisons of cognitive 
Properties began before the turn of the century (1). Since the earliest of 
these investigations, the use of cognitive tests in comparative research has 
been under attack (3). The view is commonplace that most tests are value- 
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laden and limited in applicability to various population segments. Neverthe- 
less, the study of cultural, ethnic, and social-economic characteristics in 
relation to cognitive development continues to be the subject of numerous 
inquiries. Further, cognitive tests first constructed for use in industrialized 
countries are employed as impact criteria in a number of major evaluation 
experiments in developing countries, included as outcome measures to gauge 
the success of programs of nutritional supplementation, educational tele- 
vision, and other social development efforts. 

A previous paper (2) described an exploratory effort to examine the con- 
gruence between scores on tests of cognitive abilities and estimates of intel- 
ligence by adult community members acquainted with the subjects. The 
psychological test performances of 10 seven-year-old boys from an isolated, 
rural Guatemalan village were compared with ratings of their intelligence 
by 42 adult village members. Considerable congruence was found between 
cognitive performance on tests adopted from batteries developed for use with 
urban U. S. children (see Table 1). 

In the present paper we report on two replications of the original investi- 
gation undertaken in rural Guatemalan communities, Efforts also were made 
to employ the same design in a small community in New Jersey and another 
in California, The results on the U. S. research are reported as well. 


B. METHOD 


1. Guatemala 


Listura is the most commonplace indigenous term for intelligence in Gua- 
temala, and the one used in the earlier study. Adult community members 
Were asked to rank children on this quality. The word is most often trans- 
lated into English as “smartness.” The behavioral characteristics that rural 
Guatemalan adults use to describe children who are “listo” are: “indepen 
dent,” “verbal,” “having good memory,” “alert,” and “physically active.” In 
the research undertaken in the U. S., adult community members were asked to 
rank the children on intelligence. 

In the earlier study, 10 seven-year-old boys were selected randomly from 
a large, ongoing longitudinal study of nutrition and cognitive development. 
They were photographed in a standing position against the same background. 
Adults in the village unrelated to the children were asked to name the boys 
in the photographs. The procedure was stopped after 42 judges were selected 
who knew all 10 boys. Each judge then ranked the 10 boys on listura. Rank- 
ings were obtained by paired comparisons with the use of children’s photo- 
graphs. 
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In the two studies subsequently carried out in Guatemala, the same pro- 
cedure was employed with two exceptions: (a) Children of both sexes were 
judged, with separate rankings for males and females. And (5) the judges were 
asked to rank 15 children rather than 10 and were only required to know 
eight of them. In one village, Santo Domingo, 48 judges were used. In the 
other, Conacaste, it was possible to locate only 29 adults who knew at least 
eight of the 15 boys and 32 adults who knew the names of at least eight of 
the selected 15 girls. The children rated averaged eight years of age; the 
youngest had passed the seventh birthday and the oldest the ninth. 


The agreement between judges, as before, was very high. The correlations 
between the ranks of any two judges averaged about .70. In the earlier study 
the rank-order matrix was scaled by multidimensional analysis, and the cor- 
relation between the resulting metric scale and the rank order was .95, sug- 
gesting the ranks approximate interval scales. In the present study, the most 
discrepant judges, approximately 20 to 25 percent of the total group of 
judges, were eliminated from the rankings in an attempt to increase congru- 
ence between judges. The correlations between the refined set of ratings and 
those obtained by averaging all judges’ ratings were consistently in the .90s, 
and it was decided to include the assessments of all judges in the analysis. 


All the children were part of a longitudinal study of the impact of nutri- 
t ages five, six, and seven 


tion on cognition (2), and they had been tested а! \ 
оп а broad battery of measures. Their scores on three tests—perception, 
memory, and language—were utilized in the analysis: (a) The perception 
Measures are from an embedded figures test. The child is scored both on 
correct response in locating figures embedded in complex pictures and on time 
between item presentations and responses. (b) Language competence was 


measured by three tests: verbal analogies, picture vocabulary naming, and 
picture vocabulary recognition. (c) The memory measures are scores ОП Suc- 


cessive trials of a memory-for-design test. The designs are constructed from 
four multicolored blocks. Children are given five seconds to study a design 
and then must reconstruct it from memory. Test-retest reliabilities for all 
of the tests are in the .70 to .80 range. 

In addition, a composite cognitive score is available on the Guatemalan 
children. It consists of 12 tests that represent the child’s ability to memorize, 
recognize, perceive, infer, and verbalize. Scores on each of the 12 tests are 
weighted equally, and the composite score is a summary measure reflecting 
a broad range of cognitive properties. This measure was not available at the 
time of the earlier study, but has been developed subsequently for use in the 
longitudinal study in which the children are participating. 
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There is a rich body of data on these children and their families. In part 
of the analysis, we introduce a social factor score—a composite measure de- 
rived from ratings, at three different times, of the quality of the house the 
child lives in, the items of commercially manufactured clothing worn by 
the child's mother, and the frequency that family members report they teach 
the child to perform household tasks and learn his or her way to the towns 
adjacent to the small villages that constitute the study sites. This composite 
is an attempt to scale a number of differences in the social environment of 
the children in the study group in rural villages quite flat in stratification 
and homogeneous in life style. 


2. United States 


The effort to duplicate the study in two U. S. communities proved to have 
Serious difficulties. The two communities selected were small, under 2000 
persons, which was about the size of the Guatemalan test sites. Here, how- 
ever, it was necessary to have referrals (for example, from schools) to obtain 
the necessary children, Parents were sometimes unwilling to cooperate, and, 
since no data bank of cognitive scores existed, each child had to be tested for 
the purposes of the investigation. The testing activity was the major barrier 
to child and parent cooperation. Most critical, unlike rural Guatemalan com- 
munities, nonrelatives rarely could identify a sufficient number of the photo- 
graphs by name of the child to be included in the study. 

Tt was possible to obtain 25 judges who were acquainted with nine male 
children in the New Jersey town. The children were administered versions 
of all but two of the three language tests. (These two tests required naming 
and remembering Objects common in Guatemala but not necessarily in the 
U. S.) In the case of the California community, 14 judges were found who 
knew eight different children from the photographs. So much time was spent 
obtaining subjects and judges in the California community that an abbre- 
viated battery was used consisting of the verbal analogies measure, the 
embedded figures test, and a single trial on the memory for figures measure. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 
Judged intelligence is correlated with test scores. As shown in Table 1, 
there are a large number of correlations significant at the p < .10 level for 
the individual tests. While the findings are not as impressive as those of the 
first study, in both the two Guatemalan villages taken separately and when 
pooled, and in the New Jersey town, there is fairly convincing evidence that 
indigenous conceptions of intelligence and cognitive scores are related. Un- 
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fortunately, the children in the California sample were very homogeneous in 
test scores, and judges frequently did not agree in their rankings (r = .27). 
Data from this group are not discussed in this paper. 

There are, of course, marked variations in the values of the correlations. 
These variations may be accounted for by the small sample sizes and the 
modest reliability of the tests. In general, the correlations for females 
are higher than for males. The correlation values are not systematically 
higher in either one or the other village. The general conclusion of congru- 
ence is supported, however, when the available composite cognitive score is 
related to the judges' rating for the two Guatemalan groups on which it is 
able (Table 2). When this broader measure is used, the correlations are con- 
sistently of reputable magnitude. 

The replicated findings suggest that popular conceptions of intelligence, 
in both rural Guatemalan villages and in a small U. S. town, are at least 
partially congruent with aspects of cognitive performance on tests adopted 
from batteries originally developed for use with children in the United States. 
But the finding of correlations between indigenous rankings of intelligence 
and test scores is not clear evidence that either one is a valid measure of in- 
telligence. The results do not destroy the often-made point that cognitive 
tests are not measures of psychological differences but of properties deemed 
socially desirable by dominant community groups (3). 

At first glance it could be argued that illiterate and marginally literate 
adults in rural, isolated Guatemalan villages hardly can be expected to share 
the same outlook as U. S. community members on what is socially desirable. 
Yet, as shown in Table 2, there are generally consistent scores between the 
social factor measures of the child’s family and both the indigenous rankings 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN JUDGED INTELLIGENCE, SOCIAL FACTOR SCORE, 
AND COMPOSITE COGNITIVE SCORE 


і Village 1 Village 2 Pooled 
Comparison Males Females Males Females Males Females 

Judged intelligence vs. 

composite cognitive 

score .58* .64* 32 47% AT 20 
Social factor score vs. ж 

judged intelligence 17 30 17 AS* 27 36 
Social factor score vs. 

composite cognitive 

score 34 36 18 —0$ 23 a 


d ch 
Note: n = 15 for each group of males and females in each village; n = 20 for © 
pooled group. 
* p< 10. 
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of intelligence and the composite cognitive score in the two Guatemalan 
villages. These correlations are generally lower than the ones shown in the 
table on the relations between judged intelligence and the composite cog- 
nitive score. Unfortunately, there is no way to unravel whether or not it is 
the difference in social environmental background that is related to cognitive 
scores or whether both judges and tests are sensitive to social differences 
valued in the two communities. It is possible that both processes occur. The 
small size of the study groups limits the use of multiple regression analysis. 
But, by inspection, it is clear that the correlation of class and judged intel- 
ligence, if partialed out, would reduce sharply the magnitude of the relation- 
ships between judged intelligence and cognitive scores. 

Moreover, it should be noted that the child's size, measured by height and 
head circumference, also is related to both cognitive scores and judged intel- 
ligence. The correlations are low and variable, not dissimilar to those just 
presented in Table 2. It may be that village members judge larger children 
às more intelligent; it may be that larger children are more intelligent. Again 
there is no way to decide whether or not it is social desirability that explains 
the physical size and test score correlations. 

In short, while the study demonstrates that cognitive measures and adult 
conceptions of intelligence are partially congruent in two diverse cultures, it 
is not possible to rule out that in both cultures the cognitive tests are mea- 
suring social desirability tastes and values. The simple method used to obtain 
rankings has the inherent limitation of providing samples of small size and 
thus limits the partialing of variables. It is impossible to use the method in 
large communities, but surely approaches are possible that allow one to 
Study a number of variables simultaneously in different cultural contexts, 
and to obtain further understanding on the congruence between indigenous 
conceptions of intelligence and intellectual competence as measured by psy- 


chological tests. 
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The effects of four different modes of opinion statement presentation on 
latitudes of acceptance, rejection, and uncertainty were examined, It was pre- 
dicted that random presentation of opinion statements would alter both mea- 
sured latitudes of acceptance and latitudes of rejection because of greater 
difficulty of judgment than if the statements were presented in rank-order. 
Similar predictions were made for successive versus simultaneous presenta- 
tions. Two hundred and twenty male and female undergraduates, randomly 
assigned to four experimental conditions, indicated the degree to which they 
personally accepted or rejected statements regarding the value of marijuana. 
Three of the four predictions were supported. The findings suggest that 
Whether an individual agrees or disagrees with a particular statement of 
opinion may depend not only on the content of the statement but on the 


manner in which it is presented. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The social judgment theory of attitudes (5, 9, 10) postulates that an 
individual’s stand on a social issue is not a single point but a range of accept- 
able positions, termed the “latitude of acceptance,” pate those ot 
found objectionable are termed the “latitude of rejection. Also, tl ji is Н 
"latitude of uncertainty" which includes only those viewpoints considere 
neither acceptable nor unacceptable. А : 

Attitude pent: may occur, according to social judgment theorists, via p^ 
Drocesses known as assimilation and contrast which have their basis in clas- 
Sical psychophysics. When an opinion statement Or e a din NS 
cates a position that is not too discrepant from those within an in ү Yn 
latitude of acceptance, assimilation may occur. The opinion statement wi 
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be positively evaluated and may be incorporated into the individual's stand 
on the issue. If, however, there is a marked discrepancy between the state- 
ment and the individual's latitude of acceptance, contrast may occur. The 
individual will evaluate the statement unfavorably and may be negatively 
influenced. 

Unfortunately, some of the experimental methods used to investigate atti- 
tudes can lead to response variation between Ss. Sherif and Hovland point 
out that “the procedures followed in various psychophysical methods present 
different stimulus arrangements for the individuals confronting them and it 
has been shown that these varying stimulus arrangements are conducive to 
differences in results" (10, p. 25). For example, to test the Thurstone assump- 
tion that own position does not affect item placement on an attitüde scale 
(11), Kelley, Hovland, Schwartz, and Abelson (6) had Ss sort opinion state- 
ments using one of three psychophysical methods. They concluded that 
methods of item presentation that made the judgmental task more clear-cut 
increased Ss’ abilities to discriminate among opinion statements, therefore 
leading to differences in the attitude scales that were constructed. More 
recently, Fraser and Stacey (2) examined the effects of different methods of 
psychophysical Scaling on the construction of attitude scales. They found 
significant own attitude by item favorability interaction effects on item 
placement for each of the Psychophysical methods employed. However, 
differences in tests of simple main effects revealed that own position did not 
consistently affect item placement for unfavorable and neutral items across 
all the methods employed. 

On the basis of this evidence one might conjecture that any method that 
alters the degree of perceived similarity between an opinion statement and an 
individual’s latitude of acceptance and rejection may also affect the individ- 
ual’s reaction to the statement (i. e, accept, reject, or withhold judgment). 
That is, any method of Presentation that makes the discrimination of the 
standard and comparative stimuli more difficult should increase assimilation 
effects and reduce contrast effects. In judgments of social stimuli it would 
be of interest to investigate whether making the judgmental process more 
difficult would alter the size of measured latitudes of acceptance and re- 
jection. 

One frequently used technique for assessing latitudes of acceptance and 
rejection is the method of ordered alternatives (8). In this method, ^ 
number of written opinion statements varying from extremely positive 
through neutral to extremely negative are presented simultaneously and in 
rank-order. Judges are asked to indicate those statements with which the 
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agree, disagree, or are uncertain. A latitude of acceptance (rejection) is 
either the total number or the range of acceptable (unacceptable) items. 

There are, however, several other psychophysical techniques that can be 
adapted to assess latitude of acceptance and rejection, such as (a) the method 
of limits, (5) the method of constant stimuli, and (с) the method of equal- 
appearing intervals [see Guilford (4)]. For each of these alternative methods, 
the judge provides a response of "agree," "uncertain," or “disagree” to 
each of the opinion statements. The four methods of presentation can be 
differentiated on two important dimensions: order and time. In two of the 
methods (ordered alternatives and limits) the statements are presented in 
rank-order, while in the other methods statements are randomly presented. 
With regard to time, the methods of ordered alternatives and equal-appear- 
ing intervals have statements presented simultaneously, while for the 
temaining methods statements are presented successively. 

The major question explored in this investigation is whether these presenta- 
tion methods yield appreciably different results. This question bears in- 
vestigation, since any procedure that increases the difficulty of the judg- 
mental task should affect the size of an individual's measured latitudes of 
acceptance and rejection. For example, presenting the opinion statements 
in a random fashion should increase measured latitudes of acceptance be- 
cause of the greater degree of ambiguity associated with each judgment than 
if the statements were presented in rank-order. Likewise, latitudes of ac- 
ceptance should be greater in the successive versus simultaneous presentation 
conditions because of the increased difficulty with which Ss must make 
decisions in the former procedure.” à 

If the different methods do yield different measures of latitudes of ac- 
ceptance and rejection, the present investigation will then determine which 
method correlates highest with a behavioral index of the social issue in- 
Volved. According to social judgment theory, as attitudes become more 
extreme, latitudes of acceptance become smaller. People with neutral x 
titudes should, therefore, accept more statements than those with extremely 


~ 

ТАЕ alternative hypothesis might b 
increase in the size of the latitude rtain | to e ? 

the latitude of acceptance and the latitude 0! . This is an unlikely outcome if the 


effect of increasing judgment difficulty is similar for eac б 0 e 
Accept, reject, or ‘withhold judgment). Statements that might otherwise be in an indi 


Vidual's latitude of uncertainty will be incorporated ie the кыша Uo scil 
cause the perceived discrepancy between the individual's own pos ў s 
i therwise be in an 
ments has been reduced. At the same time, statements that might 0! ; 1 
indivi i í ii i tainty. 
individual's lati jection will be incorporated into the latitude of uncer 
erefore, ms о an individual's latitude of uncertainty is not expected to 


change, 
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positive or negative views on an issue. Therefore, the “best” method can be 
defined as the one that yields the highest positive correlation between lati- 
tudes of acceptance and a behavioral index for individuals with negative 
attitudes and the highest negative correlation for people with positive atti- 
tudes. For latitudes of rejection, the “best” method can be defined as the one 
that yields the highest negative correlation between latitudes of rejection and 
a behavioral index for individuals with negative attitudes and the highest 
positive correlation for people with positive attitudes. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Ss were 220 male and female undergraduate students enrolled in various 
sections of Introductory Psychology at the University of Manitoba. All 
students received experimental credit for their participation. 


2. Procedure 


For this study, attitudes toward marijuana were deemed an appropriate 
issue, since a pilot investigation indicated that there was a wide range of 
attitudes toward marijuana on the Manitoba campus. Since it was necessary 
to rank-order the opinion statements and also desirable that the final attitude 
scale have interval properties to permit parametric statistical analysis, a pool 
of 150 opinion statements was employed which had been previously sorted 
by an additional 107 students using a modified version of Thurstone's equal- 
appearing interval method of scale construction (11). 

In all experimental conditions, Ss were asked to indicate the degree (0 
which they personally accepted or rejected each particular opinion statement 
on a seven-point scale ranging from +3 (strongly accept) through 0 (exactly 
balanced) to —3 (strongly reject). In the ordered conditions, the 150 
statements were presented in rank-order from the most negative to the most 
positive. In the random conditions, the statements were presented in à 
nonsystematic fashion. For the simultaneous presentation. conditions, the 
opinion statements were presented in written fashion and were available to 
the Ss all at one time. In the successive presentation conditions, items №16 
presented via slide projector, one item projected every 15 seconds. The four 
experimental conditions were, therefore, as follows: ordered-simultaneous, 
ordered-successive, random-simultaneous, random-successive. Ss were 121" 
domly assigned to the four conditions. 

All Ss were run in small groups ranging in size from 15 to 25. For all 
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| groups the E read aloud the instructions while the Ss read along. All Ss were 
told to mark anonymously the specially provided answer sheets according 
to the “extent you personally agree or disagree with the opinion expressed by 
each statement.” Following the rating of the 150 statements, the Ss were 
given a list of the 19 item final scale (previously determined via the Thurstone 
technique) and asked to indicate the one statement that came closest to 
representing their own attitude toward marijuana (see Appendix). 

Finally, they answered five multiple choice questions designed to be 
behavioral measures of their own experiences with marijuana. These in- 
cluded questions concerning frequency of personal use, number of friends 
using marijuana, frequency with which the individual had experienced the 
drug’s effects, stand on the legalization of marijuana, and frequency with 
which the individual had been voluntarily in the presence of people smoking 
marijuana. For these questions, response alternatives were on a five-point 
scale ranging from “a great many times" (or “most,” etc.) to “never” (or 
“none,” etc.). 

C. REsULTS 

Each latitude was defined as the total number of items placed in one of 
three categories. For example, the measure of ап S's latitude of acceptance 
Was the total number of scale items scored as slightly, moderately, or 
Strongly acceptable, while a latitude of rejection was all those items scored 
as slightly, moderately, or strongly unacceptable. This procedure is similar 
to that used by Hovland, Harvey, and Sherif (5). : 

To ascertain whether any differences obtained with the various methods 
Would not be due to differences in average group attitude, the responses to 
бе own position questions were analyzed. A two-way analysis of variance 
revealed that there were no significant differences (p > .05) between the 


four groups in attitude toward marijuana. х 
Two-way analyses of variance Were computed for the latitudes of accep- 


tance, rejection, and uncertainty employing the responses to the 19 final 
| Scale items only. None of the remaining 131 items were analyzed because 
they failed to meet the Thurstone criteria for inclusion in an equal-appearing 
interval attitude scale (11). Results for the latitude of acceptance were sig- 
hificant with differences in the predicted direction. The mean number of items 
accepted in the random conditions was 8.77 versus 8.10 in the ordered condi- 
tions (p = 4.92, p < .05). The successive Ss had a mean latitude of accep- 
tance size of 8.81, while the mean for the simultaneous Ss was 8.05 (F— 
639, p < .05). Results for the latitude of rejection were not so clear-cut. The 
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order effect was significant, but the successive-simultaneous effect failed to. 
reach statistical significance. The mean number of items rejected in the 
random conditions was 7.60 versus 8.49 in the ordered conditions (F — 8.66, 
Ф < .01). This supports the prediction that latitudes of rejection would be 
smaller when the opinion statements were presented randomly rather than 
in rank-order. There were no significant effects for the latitude of uncertainty. 

Means for each experimental group for latitudes of acceptance, rejection, 
and uncertainty are presented in Table 1. Examination of this table reveals 
that the most ambiguous procedure, random-successive, had a significantly 
larger average latitude of acceptance than the least ambiguous procedure, 
ordered-simultaneous, (HSD = 1.44, р < 01) and a significantly smaller 
average latitude of rejection (HSD — 1.10, № < .01). 

Latitudes of acceptance and rejection obtained from the four experimental 
groups were correlated with the sum of responses to the five behavioral ques- 
tions. Each experimental group was initially divided into promarijuana and 
antimarijuana subgroups on the basis of scores on the own attitude question. 
Correlations were computed for the two subgroups in each of the four conditions 
between the latitudes of acceptance and rejection and the total score on the 
behavioral items. To obtain a combined correlation for each experimental 
group for each latitude, Dunlap’s (1) procedure was employed. Overall re- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs or LATITUDES OF ACCEPTANCE, REJECTION, AND UNCERTAINTY AND 
COMBINED Propuct-MoMENT CORRELATIONS OF LATITUDES OF ACCEPTANCE AND 
REJECTION vs. ТотАт, BEHAVIORAL SCORE? For THE FOUR EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Random Ordered 


Successive Simultaneous Successive Simultaneous 
Measure (№ = 57) (N = 54) (N — 56) (N —53) 
ULT 
ean 9.18 8.35 845 7.74 
SD 2.06 2.31 2.25 2.38 
r 21* 08 03 A 
к 
ean 7.54 7.67 8.34 8.64 
SD 2.08 238 224 222 
r Speer orek ds 31% 
шелш 
ean 2.28 2.98 221 2,62 
SD 201 276 197 215 
а Du ne account the valence of the Separate correlations, 
жж b< 05. 
жеж b< 01. 


жак р < 001. 
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sults (see Table 1) suggest that the random-successive method of opinion 
statement presentation provided the most consistent correlation between 
latitudes of acceptance and rejection and the total behavioral score, 


D. Discussion 


Support for three of four hypotheses suggests that the judgmental task is 
affected by the way opinion statements are presented. Measured latitudes 
of acceptance were affected by order and time of opinion statement presenta- 
tion, while measured latitudes of rejection were affected by order of pre- 
sentation. Sherif and Hovland’s (10) observation that judgments of physical 
stimuli are not consistent between different methods of presentation appears 
to apply to judgments of social stimuli when latitudes of acceptance and 
rejection are measured, Whether an individual agrees or disagrees with a 
| Particular statement of opinion may depend not only on the content of the 
Statement but also on the manner in which it was presented. Indeed, even 
slight variations in instructions and questionnaire format have been shown 
to influence measured latitudes of acceptance and rejection using the ordered 
alternatives procedure (3). An additional finding of interest is the significant 
Correlation between the behavioral index and size of the latitude of acceptance 
for the method of constant stimuli. This is not consistent with prior research 
which has found a nonsignificant relationship between own position and size 
of latitude of acceptance (8) but is in agreement with social judgment theory. 

Caution must be exercised in generalizing the findings of the present inves- 
tigation. Although differences were found among the four methods of opinion 
Statement presentation, the simultaneous-successive manipulation was pu: 
founded by changing time and medium of presentation. Secondly, Markley's 
(7) finding that the relationship between own position and size of latitude 
9f rejection is, to а certain degree, an artifact limits the utility of the cor- 
relational data. This criticism aside, the low correlations found between the 
latitudes of acceptance and rejection and the total behavioral score for all 
the presentation methods (including the commonly used method of ordered 
alternatives) suggest that the alternative methods must be found before one 
can adequately measure latitudes of acceptance and rejection. 


APPENDIX: MEDIAN SCALE VALUES OF THE PREVIOUSLY SORTED 19 
FINAL SCALE ITEMS 
L It is silly to make such a big fuss about marijuana (587). a 
2. Those who sell pot should be subject to harsh punishment (.67). 
3. 105 a waste of time to smoke grass (2.94). 
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4. Trying marijuana for the first time is a good idea (6.98). 

5. One of the problems related to marijuana is that the behavior of people who use it 
becomes potentially dangerous (1.48). 

6. Pot smoking is just another fad and it will pass with time (4.40). 

7. The decision to use pot should be left to the individual (5.47). 

8. People who use marijuana are unfit to live freely in society (.00). 

9. Marijuana is desirable at social gatherings (7.61). 

10. The increased use of marijuana is, in part, responsible for the high rates of crime in 
our society (1.97). 

11. People who use grass have to be crazy (1.00). 

12. People should find out the facts about marijuana before they criticize it (6.53). 

13. Smoking grass causes people to relax and makes them less depressed (8.05). 

14. Pot expands your mind and stimulates creativity (8.98). 

15. Marijuana is not a solution to anything; it only causes greater problems (2.48). 

16. Marijuana is more tempting than it might otherwise be only because it is illegal 
(5.12). 

17. Pot users are not dangerous to society—only themselves (3.56). 

18. Pot stimulates enlightened thinking (8.62). 

19. Grass is as bad for your health as cigarette smoking and alcohol (3.97). 
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SUMMARY 


This study, using samples of 300 of each sex from the 1973 APA Directory, 
| replicated 1948 research showing female age concealment and again found a 
significant (p < .001) sex difference. With BA dates yielding assumed age, 
1048 data showed principally older women concealing. In 1973, there was 
significant (p < .01) concealment increase among the younger women, but 
age still had an influence, judging from actual ages of 35 concealers returning 
a questionnaire and from assumed ages of 55 nonreturning concealers; all 
Women were significantly older (p < .01) than men; and returning conceal- 
ers, contrasted with men and women revealers, received BA’s when signifi- 
cantly older (№ < .01; p < .02). Compared to 1948, both sexes were sig- 
nificantly older (p < .01), but female time distance from the BA was 
significantly longer (p < .02) than male. All such factors may augment 
concealment, There was also a significant ( < .01) geographical-conceal- 
Ment association, itself highly related to age. It is hypothesized that con- 
cealment increase may not be related as much to women 
as to increased sex-role conflict over 25 years. 


's liberation itself 


A. INTRODUCTION 


the senior author (7) demonstrated substantial sex 


Over 25 years ago, s 
Using the 1948 APA Directory, he 


differences in personal age sensitivity. 
found that women concealed birth dates significantly more often than men. 
Moreover, not only was advanced degree status irrelevant to concealment, 
but also women who supplied birth dates were more frequently married and 
significantly younger than those who did not when age was estimated from 
BA dates. These results corroborate Horney's (5) contention about the “аде 
Phobia” in women, which she maintains springs from the fact that for a long 
time their principal attainable fulfillments—love, sex, home, children—were 
obtainable only through men, causing interference with proper evaluation of 


wee " " 8 
* Received in the Editorial Office on May 13, 1976, and published immediately at 
Tovincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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personality qualities outside the erotic one. Because the past quarter century 
has witnessed dramatic changes in female sex roles, it was decided to repli- 
cate in part the earlier study to determine what shifts had occurred in this 
social phenomenon. 


В. METHOD 


The 1973 APA Directory was used because it reflected two important time 
periods—exactly 25 years after the 1948 Directory and exactly one decade 
after publication of The Feminine M ystique (4), an important stimulus for 
women's liberation. Random samples of both sexes were selected, and birth 
dates, BA dates, and addresses recorded. Female marital status and advanced | 
degree possession, examined in 1948, were not used because the former was | 
no longer available and the latter was not only irrelevant but had been | 
affected by APA membership requirement changes. To examine sex differ- 
ences, Ws of 300 for each sex were used, including those who gave only names 
and addresses. To examine female data further, the N was expanded to 500 
women who gave more than minimal information. Random samples of 100 
of each sex revealing birth dates in the 1948 Directory were reselected for 
comparative purposes! 

Since there was a marked sex difference, as noted below, the senior author 
Wrote to the 90 female age withholders (hereinafter termed “concealers”) 
informing them of the continued sex difference, requesting actual birth years, 
asking them why they did not reveal them, and asking for their hypotheses 
about differences between women in 1948 and 1973 in degree of concealment. 
Replies were received from 35 (38.9%). Marked geographical bias in ad- 
dresses of concealers was noted. Hence, addresses of all U. S. women (V= 
480) were sorted into one of four regions, with foreign countries eliminated. 
The guide was census data (9) with New England and Middle Atlantic states 
placed in the Northeast; South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central states in the South; East North Central and West North Central 
States in the Midwest; and Mountain and Pacific states in the West. A minor 4 
departure from official categories was placement of Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia with the northeastern group—they are not tradi 


tionally southern (the census places them in South Atlantic) and are heavily 
metropolitanized. 


1 It is recognized there could be some overl. 73 samples, but ш 
gap of 25 years should make this minimal. ииз ашын 
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4 
C. RESULTS 


Sex difference Ns in information given the 1973 Directory are as follows: 
M — 67 and F — 80 for name and address only; M — 6 and F — 38 for all 
except birth date; and M — 227 and F — 182 for everything. These data 
show that again significantly more women than men concealed age (x? = 
40.19, df = 2, p < .001). Numbers of both sexes giving names and addresses 
only are roughly comparable; if they are disregarded, the percentage of 
women concealing age is 17.3 (data on the 500 women show 18.096) and 
| that of men is 2.6. Comparable figures in 1948 were 8.9% and .8%. Whereas 

percentage concealment has increased in both sexes, that among men is still 
exceedingly small and is therefore no longer discussed. 

Attention is now focused upon the 500 women, and contrast is made with 
similar 1948 data. At that time, an attempt was made to ascertain relationship 
between concealment and age by approximating age from BA dates. The limits 
of the BA decade interval were subtracted from 1948, and 22, the usual age of 
the degree, added. The same procedure was used for 1973, except as Table 2 
later shows, 23 was more suitable for assumed BA age. With Ns of revealers 
only from Table 2 used, rs between assumed and actual ages are as follows: 
1948, M = .95 and F = .92; 1973, M = .96 and F = 91. Table 1 presents 
contrasts between both years for assumed ages of concealing women; percent- 
ages are proportions within each age decade concealing. It shows significant 
concealment shift over 25 years (y? = 14.05, df =4, P< 01). In 1948, 
there is a regular rise from a negligible amount in the 20's to more than one 
in five in the 60's. In 1973, by contrast, there is initially quite high youthful 
concealment, peaking at middle age. The oldest age group is about where it 
Was 25 years ago. Table 1 data also bear relationships to other facts. In 1948, 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES IN CONCEALMENT OF Ace AMONG 
WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS AFTER 25 YEARS 


ium probable 1948 1973 
e in i 

SA respective N Jo of age group N % of age group 
21-30 2 7 5 12.4 
31-40 35 78 26 m 
41-50 40 116 28 Ал 
51-60 20 ' 12.6 19 4 

614 7 212 12 24. 
Totals 104 90 


^ Based on assumed BA age of 22 in 1948, and of 23 in 1973. 
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when focus was on BA dates, the mean for revealers was 1931.38, while that 
for concealers was 1922.45 (¢ = 3.28, p < .01). Although Table 2 shows 
hazards in using BA dates for assuming concealer ages in 1973, the mean BA 
date for revealers is 1951.07; that of concealers is 1949.44, a statistically 
insignificant difference. Table 1 results show that it is no longer principally 
the older woman who conceals age. However, data below show age is still a 
strong influence in concealment. 

Table 2 presents comparative data on ages of all Ss in 1948 and 1973. For 
concealers not returning the questionnaire, the only available datum is of 
course assumed age. However, it should be noted here that assumed age is | 
not as reliable an indicator for concealers as for revealers. The r between 
assumed and actual age for returning concealers is .75, which while in itself 
is significant (p < .01) is significantly different (D./*D, = 4.25, p < 01) 
from the .91 reported for revealers, Thus, predictions of actual from assumed 
age can be made with less confidence for concealers than revealers. Table 2 
shows the mean assumed age for revealers is 44.91 and their actual age is 
45.57 (correlated £ is insignificant). However, the mean assumed age of re- 
turning concealers is 45.69, while their mean actual age is 49.06 (correlated 
t = 2.37, p < .01). Were the same difference to hold for nonreturning con- 
cealers, their mean actual age would be at least 50.44. This discussion of 
relationships between assumed and actual ages leads to the conclusion that 
age itself still makes a difference in female concealment in 1973. However, 
assumed age is still the best we can do for concealers collectively. 

Age concealment is not only an intrasex problem (i. e., younger vs. older 


TABLE 2 
Comparative AGEs or MALES AND FEMALES, 1948 AND 1973 
Assumed Age Actual age Actual BA age 
Group Mean SD Mean SD Mean 


Males 9 
Revealers 1948 (N — 100) 38.66 LU 39.22 827 22.87 24 
Revealers 1973 (N = 216)а — 4202 — 996 — 4232 1045 2331 2% 

Females 


Revealers 1948 (N = 100) 37.65 9.32 38.37 9.79 22.67 38? 
Revealers 1973 (N = 173)а 44.91 12.59 45.57 12.67 23.62 5.31 
W E 1973 45.69 12.43 49.06 11.21 26.37 8.36 
=3. 
Nonreturning concealers 47.07 11.37 — — = = 
1973 (N = 55) 


* Differences between these Ns and those on Table 1 are due to the fact that a few 
individuals had only advanced degrees but no BA's. 
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! 
| women) but in a competitive professional field may also be involved with 
men. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) of 1973 assumed age data for all groups 
yields F (3, 475) = 4.30, p < .01. Significant differences exist between the 
mean age (42.02) of men and those of all groups of women—difference from 
the mean of women revealers (44.91) yields £ = 2.53, р < .05; from that of 
returning concealers (45.69) yields £ = 1.95, p < .06; and from that of non- 
returning concealers (47.07) yields ¢ = 3.26, № < 01. No significant dif- 
ferences exist among female means, despite the trend of regular increase from ` 
revealers to returning concealers to nonreturning concealers. ANOVA of 1973 
actual age data yields F (2, 421) = 7.23, û < .01. Significant differences exist 
between the male mean (42.32) and those of both female groups. Tested 
against the female revealer mean (45.57), the difference yields t = 2.75, 
$ < 01; the difference from the returning concealer mean (49.06) yields 
t= 3.50, p < .01. Again there is no significant difference between female 
means, although returning concealers are on the average 3.49 years older than 
revealers, Data on 1973 assumed or actual age thus show that all groups of 
women are significantly older than men, and there is a definite but insignifi- 
cant trend for concealing women to be older than revealing same-sex peers. 
Thus, if age vis-à-vis male peers makes a difference, women as a whole are 
disadvantaged. Also, intrasex differences among women themselves are im- 
portant. In either case, such differences can lead to greater age concealment 


among women, particularly older ones. 
Again, with use of Table 2, ANOVA of 


F (2, 421) = 6.56, p < .01. There is no signi 1 
and female revealer mean BA ages of 23.21 and 23.62, but there are highly 


significant differences between the mean BA age (26.37) of returning con- 
cealers and both these means (¢ = 4.07, ? < 01; t= 2.50, P< .02, respec- 
tively). Although earlier we said there was no significant difference between 
mean BA dates of revealers and all concealers, there is strong evidence that 


returning concealers are significantly older in BA age. 
ked differences between revealers of both 


The 1973 data, revealing mar! 
sexes in either assumed or actual ages, are in sharp contrast to the same 1948 
variables. In that year sex differences were statistically insignificant, although 
women were about one year younger in either variable. They were also about 
ry later, the picture is very 


equal to men in actual BA age. A quarter centu р : 
different. The whole profession, both men and women, 1s now older, but in 


actual age the men are on the average 3.10 years older (t = 2.61, p< 01) 
while women are 7.20 years older (t = 4.86, № < .001)—a substantial con- 


actual BA age data yields an 
ficant difference between male 
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trast. Perhaps the best way to express competitive sex contrasts is by examin- 
ing BA vs. actual age difference over 25 years. In 1948, the male span was 
16.65 years, the female was 15.70 years, and the difference was statistically 
insignificant. However, by 1973 the same spans are as follows: Men, 19.01 
years; women, 21.95 years. The difference is highly significant (t = 2.51, 
p < .02), and the distance between start of a professional career (BA age) 
and present age is significantly longer for women. Although there is no con- 
cealer contrast for 1948, the BA vs. actual age gap for returning concealers 
in 1973 is 22.69 years, not quite a year longer than for female revealers. 
Perhaps time distance from the BA also enhances concealment. 

Geographical Ns are as follows for revealers (R) and concealers (C): 
Northeast, R — 153, C — 56; South, R — 68, C — 14; Midwest, R — 98, 
C—11; West, В = 72, C= 8. Regional differences are highly significant 
(x? = 23.07, df = 3, p < 001) with Northeast and South yielding higher 
concealment proportions than Midwest and West. (Separate analysis of New 
York and California, with large numbers of psychologists, yields these data: 
New York, R = 63, C = 27; California, R = 49, C = 4; y? = 9.90, df=1, 
p < 01.) However, regional differences reflect age since mean concealer as- 
sumed ages are, respectively, 46.50, 52.43, 41.73, and 42.87. Although ANOVA 
yields an insignificant F among these means because of small Ws, there is а 
statistically significant relationship (1/24 or р < .05) between rank orders 
of percentage of concealment in the regions and either their median female 
ages or M/100F ratios, with use of whites only (9). (Blacks were excluded 
because of small numbers among psychologists.) The data are, respectively, 
as follows: percentage of concealment, 26.8, 17.1, 10.1, 10.0; female median 
age, 32.3, 30.1, 29.4, 28.8; M/100F ratio, 93.2, 94.3, 95.3, 97.7. 4 

Because of greater female longevity, the M/100F ratio is obviously di- 
rectly related to female median age. However, the ratio is presented here 25 
a possible factor in age concealment perhaps related to Horney’s (5) rationale 
for the female “age phobia.” In other words, age concealment among such à 
small, highly selected group as women psychologists is directly reflective of 
female average age and sex ratios of entire regions of millions. 


D. Discussion 


Although Bunzel (2) considers gerontophobia (irrational dislike of pie 
elderly and, by inference, of the aging process) as a mass psychopathologic 
defense mechanism, he offers no explanation of continued existence of 
significant sex difference in expression of this mechanism through age con: 
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cealment. Such explanation is more complex today than a quarter century 
аро, In 1949, the senior author (7) gave these reasons for greater female 
concealment: sex differences in attitudes toward youth and youthfulness, 
with youth and physical charm held to be more synonymous in the case of 
women; holdovers from earlier mores when personal facets of women's lives 
Were considered somehow more private than men's; in the case of single 
Women, greater concealment resulting from premiums placed on marriage and 
motherhood more than on professional accomplishment (Horney's "age 
phobia" hypothesis); and potential competition with men in employment 
with sex and age biases both operative. 

The fact that there is still a significant sex difference in 1973 may be 
attributable partially to older reasons, partially to newer circumstances after 
25 years of change. Although several respondents among returning concealers 
offered rationalizations (clerical errors, inability to recall omissions, irrelevance 
of age in a professional directory, etc.), numbers mentioned traditional fears 
of discrimination against women, particularly older ones. However, a few 
younger women felt concern about their relative youth, a matter discussed 
below. As one put it, “judgments could too easily be made on the basis of age, 
namely that I am too young to possess the qualifications and competence that 
I feel I have.” Thus, one factor today in withholding birth dates may be 
anxiety among younger women about their newly arrived professional status, 
something foreign to men long assured of such status. Sensitivity to current 
hational issues, such as invasion of privacy and civil rights, was a problem 
for some. A few mentioned keeping age confidential from clients as part of 
the clinical relationship. 


Concerning Table 1 data, although one-third of the respondents pleaded 


they didn’t know how to account for the increased age concealment among 
younger women, another third mentioned “consciousness raising” efforts of 
women’s liberation itself, However, it would seem that such efforts should 
decrease need to conceal as liberation eased the origins of the “age phobia.” 
[It should be noted as an aside here that Lewis and Butler (6) contend that 
Women's liberation has been as guilty as any other group in society of the 
prejudice of “ageism,” since it has ignored the millions of women in their 
sixties, Table 1 corroborates this contention; concealment is at least as high 
in that age group as it was 25 years ago.] Numbers of respondents remarked 
On the peaking of concealment in the 40's, a critical physiological time for 
women. However, we feel the best explanation for increase in age concealment 
among younger women in 1973 is offered by Bachtold and Werner (1). Using 
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three generations of academic women psychologists (mean ages 38, 50, and 
65), they found the two younger groups more insecure and impulsive than 
older women, their male colleagues, and women in general. Although not all 
our 5s are academics, the explanation of this finding among those who defied 
the "feminine mystique" of flight into home and maternity, may well apply 
to our younger concealers: 

. .+ This may well be a reflection of the role conflicts imposed on these 

women psychologists by societal expectations which leave academic women 

unsure of themselves in spite of, or rather, because of their outstanding 

capacity, drive, and achievement. It may be indicative of the price they had 

to pay for being "different" in a society that has conflicting expectations 

of what it means to be a woman, a professional, and an academician . . . 

(1, p. 278). 

All of Table 2 data substantiate further the fact that concealers are older 
than their revealing same-sex peers, certainly more so than men. If role con- 
flict is a factor in concealment, and if this conflict is of the approach-avoidance 
type—wherein “approach” means choosing to behave like a detached profes- 
sional to whom age should make no difference, whereas “avoidance” means 
behaving more traditionally—following the dictates of the “age phobia,” 
women concealers opt for the latter. Perhaps concealment is also defensive in 
light of the significantly younger ages of men. It is interesting that this de- 
fensiveness may take the form of “identification with the aggressor,” for it 
is men generally who demand younger women. Certainly the disadvantage is 
great for our women in a youth-worshipping society. The lateness of actual 
ages among returning concealers is striking and may be reflective of struggles 
to raise families and pursue professional careers at the same time. The sig- 
nificantly greater lateness of their actual BA dates does not bode well for 
research productivity at least. Clemente and Hendricks (3), for example, us- 
Ing a sample of 1178 American Sociological Association members, found à 
negative relationship between age at Ph.D. and six different indices of pro- 
ductivity. 

Tt comes as a distinct surprise to find that, although the whole APA mem- 
bership is significantly older than it was in 1948, revealing women are signifi- 
cantly older than revealing men in 1973, given their equality in BA ages. 
Despite the increased opening of doors in the professions to women in the last 
dozen years or so, it would appear that younger women have not had the same 
impact on the mean age of their sex that younger men have had over thé 
quarter century. Indeed, women have lost ground—if greater mean age means 
а “loss”—compared to their male colleagues because they are now over seve? 
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years older, whereas men are only three years older. It would certainly be 
interesting to explore this question in other professions. 

The geographical results simply reinforce the strong impression of the age 
factor in concealment. Women psychologists are as human as anybody else— 
they most likely behave like the typical women in their geographical region 
who are sensitive not only to age but, perhaps quite unconsciously, to the 
M/100F ratio as well. One may rationalize greater female withholding of age 
in the South partially on the basis of greater conservatism in that region, but 
what about the Northeast with its high degree of sophistication? Regional 
conservatism or sophistication apparently had little effect on the sex role of 
the older woman, even the older professional woman, in 1973. Although our 
finding is purely serendipitous, it calls attention to the importance of psycho- 
geography. 

Finally, it should be noted here that two respondents were disturbed by 
what they deemed to be the triviality of research on age concealment. On the 
contrary, we would argue that if Horney (5) is right, periodic assessments of 
alterations in the “age phobia,” as well as of such phenomena as shifts in 
preferences for sex of children (8), provide subtle cues to effects of social 
change on sex roles. We can think of other subtle measures, such as changes 
in attitudes toward rapid alteration of clothing styles or consumption of 
cosmetics among women, or percentage of time spent by men in viewing TV 


sports programs, which should be indicative. 
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SuMMARY 


This study tested the hypothesis that incidental serial reaction time (ISRT) 
latencies would be slower and more variable for schizophrenic than for normal 
Ss. It was predicted that the response of both groups to a manipulated stimulus 
dynamism would be proportionate, however, despite a difference in level of 
performance characterizing each sample. 5 responded to a series of 1000 Hz 
audiometric tones, signaling tone onset by pressure on a hand-switch, and 
offset by release. Thirty Ss without history of psychiatric disorder (16M, 14F) 
and 30 chronic schizophrenic patients (15M, 15F) were examined. All patients 
were drug-free and bore diagnoses of long standing. Signal tone length (1-3 
Sec) and interstimulus interval (1.5-15 sec) were varied randomly. Intensity 
levels were determined, in part, by reference to the individual threshold (T + 
5, T + 35 db) and partly by prior selection of fixed values to be used with all 
Ss (10 and 40 db). Mean ISRT response was significantly slowed for the 
Schizophrenic group, and these latencies were markedly more variable. In- 


creased signal intensity reduced the latency of ISRT, significantly, in each 


group. The stimulus dynamism induced change in ISRT was altogether simi- 
lar for both groups, over a range of 15-65 db. No evidence for a diminished 
vigilance from the beginning to the end of the experimental sitting was found, 


for either sample. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The serial simple reaction time task has been applied only infrequently for 


distinguishing between the performance of normal and abnormal S groups 
(4, 20), and almost not at all to more general questions of stimulus-serial 
response relationships among normal individuals (how, for example, the in- 
tensity of a stimulus may affect the latency of serial responding). And yet, the 
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serial response procedure has much to recommend it—on purely descriptive 
grounds—as an experimental approach to analyzing further the psychomotor 
slowing regularly observed among psychotics (8, 15, 17), the brain-injured 
(1, 3, 9, 12), populations of the normal-aged (2, 12, 19), and other suboptimal 
conditions (4, 6, 17). Serial reaction time performance (i. e., measures of a 
chain of successive reaction times, made one trial after another, under a 
single set of instructions) combines certain aspects of the vigilance test situa- 
tion with that of a tracking-task in which a (visible) target is moved by the 
E, and the time taken by an S to adjust a following-pointer serves as the 
measure of response. As the speed of momentary (simple) reaction time (8; 
12, 15, 17) and the ability to maintain an experimentally prescribed vigil 
over longer intervals (5) have both been reported to be subnormal among 
schizophrenic populations, measures made of schizophrenic performance on 
a task that combines these demands may be expected to yield positive data 
that will permit a more detailed analysis of the slowed sensorimotor reactivity 
characteristic of schizophrenic Psychosis. This experiment will direct atten- 
tion to that end. By adding only one element more—a comparison of the 
influence of a manipulated stimulus dynamism on serial responding by each 
group—information can be gathered at the reactive, as well as the descriptive 
level, which should contribute to a better understanding of the sensorimotor 
speed reductions that are typical of chronic schizophrenia. oy 

The term incidental, in the name of the serial response to be described, 
refers to the fact that the attention of the S is always focused explicitly om 


Tesponse accuracy. He is asked to signal his awareness of the appearance 
and disappearance of Specified auditory signals that are distributed over am 
interval of watchfulness. At no time is any direct mention made of a need 
for promptness or quickness in signaling the tones that have been detected. 
Latency measures of the delay-to-response which occurs between signal onset 
or offset—to tones of varying duration, intensity, and sequence—will make 
up the body of this report, contrasting the incidental serial response latencies 
typical of normal Ss with those of chronic schizophrenic individuals, Stated 
in more general form, the questions raised are as follows: What similarities 
and differences exist in the incidental serial reaction time (ISRT) of normal 
comparable in each group? What effect does a change in stimulus intensity 
(the stimulus dynamism) haye on this form of responding in each group? 
And, finally, is there evidence for any systematic difference between ISRT 
responses sampled early and late in the experimental sitting for either 5 
sample? М 


i 


=. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Procedure 


The test procedure provided a series of signal tones to the S's right ear, 
via cushioned earphones, and asked him to indicate his awareness of the tones 
going “оп” or “off” by pressure—or release—of a portable switch held in his 
right hand. 

If you hear a tone, signal to me that you hear it by pressing the signal button 


that you hold in your hand, Keep on pressing the button as long as you can 
still hear the tone. Let up on it if the tone goes off—that way I'll know that 


you no longer hear it. 


Stimulus tones of 1000 Hz were generated by an audiometer! and delivered 
through an electronic switch with rapid rise-decay characteristics.? Several 
demonstrations were given to make it clear to the 5 that whenever he closed 
the switch (by thumb-pressure), an indicator lamp on the E's control panel 
went ON, and that when he released it, this same lamp went OFF. The 
response-switch itself was cylindrical in form: 10.5 cm long and 2.5 cm 
diameter, with an end-mounted spring-button requiring 500 gm pressure to 
effect full closure over a 2 mm excursion. 

For the ISRT test series, the S was seated in a sound-deadened chamber; 
stimulus and recording equipment were located in a separate, adjacent room. 
All test stimuli—and the responses made to them—were recorded graphically 
on a rapidly moving continuous paper strip. The speed and stability of the 
system were calibrated by simultaneous electrical pulses fed directly to the 
marking pens, at frequent intervals. Notched-paper drive and fine adjustment 
made in monitored power supply delivered to the kymograph motors main- 
tained equipment accuracy within narrowly defined limits. Blu: 

The 1000 cycle stimulus tones were of either “short” ( 1 sec), "medium 
(2 sec), or “long” (3 sec) duration, delivered in a randomized sequence, with 
an interstimulus interval varying between 1.5-3.5 sec in some series and 2-15 
sec in others (counterbalanced). A threshold was determined, individually, 
for each S in the series, defined for this experiment as follows: the minimal 
loudness level at which he was able to detect with complete accuracy (100%) 
all tones delivered, signaling their occurrence and duration without either 
undue hesitation or error in response. 

From the point of view of the S, the task is much the same as that employed 
in clinical audiometry. The difference, from the E's standpoint, lies mainly 
in a concentration on response latency to tone onset or offset rather than on 


1 Maico, D-10. 
2 Grason Stadler, Electronic Switch Model 829C. 
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whether the signals can be heard successfully at minimal loudness values. 
Two “absolute” stimulus intensities were used for the ISRT testing of all 
Ss able to hear them (i. e., above the individual's threshold), at 10 db and 
40 db;* and two “relative” signal intensities were also selected for each S, 
determined by his individual threshold measurement (i. e., threshold + 5 db, 
and threshold + 35 db). The interstimulus interval may be regarded as the 
equivalent of a preparatory interval in simple reaction time measurement: 
i. e., the time elapsing between a warning to be “ready” and the auditory 
signal to respond (at least for the ON responses made to tone onset). Cor- 
respondingly, the tone duration itself may serve as a preparatory interval 
equivalent for the OFF responses made to tone cessation. 

In brief, short, medium, or long auditory signals—randomized for tone 
length and interstimulus interval—were presented to the S at more than one 
level of stimulus intensity. The press or release of a response switch, to indi- 
cate his awareness of signal onset or offset, permitted an exact measure to be 
made of his response latency to varied auditory signals, sequentially ordered 
and distributed over a 20 minute (including rest intervals) test period. The 
time typically required to perform these simple and repetitive actions should 
provide an answer to questions bearing on normal and schizophrenic reactiv- 
ity to stimulus appearance and disappearance, and the influence exerted by 
a stimulus dynamism (extrinsic arousal) on the serial response of each group. 
The guiding hypotheses, insofar as predictions can be offered that are based 
оп what is known about the more momentary response of simple reaction 
time (8, 15, 17), would be the following: (a) Schizophrenic ISRT will be 
slower and more variable than the normal. (5) Response quickening, con- 
Sequent on increased signal intensity, will be proportionate in each group to 
the ISRT latency characteristic of response to lower signal intensity (11). 


2. Subjects 


а. Normal group. This sample consisted of 30 nonpatients, 16 male and 
14 female, self-supporting individuals with no history of psychiatric disorder. 
The age range extended from 21 to 63 years, with an average age of 26.1 
years. All Ss, normals and patients, were participants in a broad series of 
psychological studies being made at the same time (10, 11, 13, 14). 

b. Schizophrenic group. This group was a sample of 30 chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients, 15 male and 15 female, between 27-58 years of age (average 
age, 47.6). All patients had been committed to institutional care and bore 


3 Decibel levels refer to the audiometric standard for 1000 cps signal tones. 
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psychiatric diagnoses of long standing. The mean duration of illness was 16.6 
years; no patient was included in the group with fewer than 3 years of illness 
since first hospitalization under a diagnosis of schizophrenia. None of the 
patients was receiving psychotropic medication at the time of testing, nor 
had апу received such medication for a minimal period of 2 months before 
taking part in this experiment. When evaluated by ancillary, independent 
behavior rating scales (Revised Psychiatric Rating Scale, Malamud and 
Sands; Tulane Test-Behavior Scale), the sample studied falls near the middle 
of the range of disordered behavior usually observed among chronic schizo- 
phrenic populations (8, 16, 17). Although the groups to be compared differ 
obviously in average age, no important differences have been found to typify 
simple (momentary) reaction time response over the age range of 25-50 years 
(8, Fig. 7; 20, Figs. 2-16). 


C. RESULTS 


Of the many intercomparisons made possible by the design of this experi- 
ment, only those bearing specifically on the hypotheses raised at the outset 
will be addressed here. Fisher's £ test was employed throughout to evaluate 
the differences observed in averaged latency measures, either between normal 
and schizophrenic groups* or between experimental conditions for a given 
group." 

A general overview of ISRT performance by normal Ss and schizophrenic 
patients can be gained from an inspection of the “all-scores-index” of per- 
formance (line 1 of Table 1). This comprehensive measure combines all 
responses made to stimulus signal tones at a moderate (midrange) intensity 
(40 db), including all ON and OFF responses made to all signal tone dura- 
tions, at all interstimulus intervals, for each 5 group. The schizophrenics 
are significantly slower (4 = 6.67, p < .01) in averaged ISRT latency, as 
reflected by this index, and exhibit a much greater degree of interindividual 
variability in response. Analyzing separately only those responses made to 
tone appearance (i. e., to ON signals) in each group (line 2 of Table 1) 
shows that the schizophrenic sample is significantly slowed (¢ = 9.75, p < 


in comparisons of interest between 


4 As heterogeneity of variance was often present 
ion of latency scores was employed 


normal and abnormal Ss, a reciprocal transformati 
prior to the application of tests for statistical significance. 

5 All ISRT responses are positively correlated for a given S and, therefore, for a given 
S group (for example, ON with OFF responses to a tone of a certain length, or ON re- 
sponses made to one signal with ON responses made to another). This demonstrated 
response linkage was entered into all statistical comparisons made of performance by 
the same group responding under differing experimental conditions. 
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TABLE 1 
INCIDENTAL SERIAL REACTION TIME Latency (IN Msec) FOR NORMAL 
AND SCHIZOPHRENIC Ss; STIMULUS INTENSITY 40 db 


Normal group Schizophrenic g 
(n = 29) (n = 30) 
Response measure Mean с Меап 


All-scores-index 
(combines ON and OFF responses 


at all tone durations) 237 374 363 
ON total (combines short, medium, 

and long tone durations) 247 444 397 
OFF total (combines short, medium, 

and long tone durations) 226 45.2 329 

Short 257 58.3 404 

Medium 213 44.5 298 

Long 208 44.3 284 


responses (to signal cessation), as shown in line 3 of Table 1 (t = 
? < 01). 

Each group, it may be noted, displays a more rapid response to sign 
going OFF (tone offset) than to signals going ON (tone appearance). TI 
difference is not a statistically significant one, overall, within either grou 
A subanalysis indicates that ON and OFF response is virtually identical | 
the short (1 sec) interval, within each sample, but that the OFF res 
becomes significantly faster to the longer (2 and 3 sec) tone durations 
each group (Normal: ¢ at 2 sec = 5.17, р < .01; £ at 3 sec = 4.67, Р 
Schizophrenic: ¢ at 2 sec = 4.26, p < .01; f at 3 sec = 3.41, p < .01) 
response is not, however, reliably faster to the long than to the medium t 
duration in either sample. 

Similarities—as well as differences—are evident in the overall pattern 
performance recorded by the two groups. The schizophrenic Ss, altho 
systematically slower in ISRT response relative to the normal no 
which response index is chosen as a basis for comparison, exhibit much 
same interrelationships among the several dependent measures of ISRT. 
sponse correlation was positive—within each sample group—between € 
and OFF responding, between ON responses following differing interstimu 
intervals, and among the OFF responses following varied tone duratic 
Only the coefficients (Pearson r) for the briefest tone duration (1 sec); 
each group, failed to reach a statistically significant level of positive 9 
ciation. 
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No reliable effect was produced, in either group, by variations of the inter- 
stimulus interval, within the range of delays employed. 

The impact of a change in stimulus intensity (the stimulus dynamism) on 
each group demonstrates the simultaneous similarity and difference in ISRT 
response by the two groups simply and forcefully. In Figure 1 the all-scores- 
index—the most comprehensive ISRT measure available—is shown as a 
function of the decibel level of the signal tones employed. Owing to differ- 
ences in individual threshold more data are available for some points plotted 
than for others, as is indicated at the bottom of the figure. The similarity 
of the effect of increased stimulus intensity on response by either group is 
apparent, however, on simple inspection (N. B., lines joining the points are 
for ease in reading only; the data are not continuous). The latency of re- 
sponse in each group was significantly reduced (normal: ¢ = 5.59, p < .01; 
schizophrenic: £ = 4.19, p < .01) as the intensity of stimulus signals was 
increased from a value only slightly above threshold (T + 5 db) to a mod- 
erate loudness level (T + 35 db); and response within each group was also 
significantly faster at the medium, absolute loudness value of 40 db than at 
the mean threshold intensity established for that sample (normal: ¢ = 6.14, 
p < 01; schizophrenic: t = 5.45, p < .01).® 

No reliable differences were observed between responses" made early 
(during the first 10 min) and late (final 10 min) of an experimental sitting, 
for either S group. An apparent trend toward a gradual slowing of schizo- 
phrenic response during the final 5 min of testing (compared with the first 
5 min) did not achieve statistical significance. Responses made by the normal 
group were nearly identical when these same intervals were compared. 

Finally, a comment is offered on both group and individual variation in 
response. Interindividual variability, the differences that are observed among 
members of a group in mean response time, was much increased among schizo- 
phrenic Ss—no matter which score or index is chosen as a basis for compari- 
son—as is evident in Table 1. The distributions of ON and OFF responses 
were quite similar within each group of Ss. OFF response variability was not 
reduced in either sample, although, as has been noted, the mean OFF re- 

6 No obvious effect resulted from the selection of stimulus intensity by relative versus 
absolute values. The principal benefit of the procedure followed was to assure (a) supra- 
threshold stimulus intensities for all Ss, regardless of individual threshold, and (b) re- 

The lower absolute value 


sponses obtained at certain specified intensities for all Ss. 1 val 
(10 db), chosen before testing, proved to be too low for these Ss—with the definition 


of threshold set at 100% accuracy (X normal threshold = 12 db); therefore, response 
measured at the upper value (40 db) remains the only specified intensity for which com- 
plete measurements are available for all Ss. 

7 All-scores-index; defined in Table 1, line 1. 
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sponse was reliably shorter than ON response in both groups. As stimulus 
signals were increased in intensity, both ON and OFF responses became 
notably less variable in the normal group, but this trend was not readily 
apparent for schizophrenic response. 

To sample the intraindividual variability characteristic of those in 4 
group (i. e., the tendency of individuals to vary responses around their ow? 
average) a single optimal measure was chosen: OFF response (faster) made 
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to 2 sec signal tones (medium duration) at 40 db (middle of the intensity 
range; data on all Ss). A standard deviation was computed for each indi- 
vidual S—in each group—and this statistic was then employed as an index 
of the tendency of individuals to vary responses about their own mean latency 
in a characteristic уау. Graphs made of these individual frequency distri- 
butions revealed obvious differences in shape, with the plots of schizophrenic 
individuals being much more variable and positively skewed than those of 
normal Ss. Two-thirds of the schizophrenic patients demonstrated an intra- 
individual variability greater than that of the most variable normal S. A 
second estimate of intraindividual variation characteristic of the normal and 
schizophrenic S groups, based on the single most inclusive measure of ISRT 
(the all-scores-index, at 40 db), confirmed this tendency toward a much 
increased intraindividual variability in ISRT response by members of the 
schizophrenic group. 


D. Discussion 


Serial simple reaction time latencies differ, quite obviously, for schizo- 
phrenic patients and normal individuals. The degree of this difference, and 
its direction (always slowed), are notably consistent—no matter which of 
the several scores available is selected as a sample of ISRT performance. 
An increased variability of response between patients making up the schizo- 
phrenic group, and a marked expansion of schizophrenic intraindividual vari- 
ability, are trends also clearly visible throughout the ISRT data collected. 

All of the foregoing descriptions of ISRT latency have been found, regu- 
larly, to characterize the more momentary response measured in simple reac- 
tion time, when that test has been applied to normal and schizophrenic S 
groups (8, 15, 17). What makes the present finding specially interesting is 
that, first, it has emerged so clearly from measures of performance on a 
serial psychomotor task—when all instructions given to the S were centered 
explicitly on response accuracy, and never on response speed. And, secondly, 
the latencies recorded are so systematically related within each group, al- 
though the two S samples differ markedly in their characteristic speed of 
response. Both the similarities and the differences of ISRT performance 
between normal and schizophrenic Ss are sharply defined. 

A goal of this experiment, from the outset, has been to try to provide a 
way to inspect some of the components of overall sensorimotor slowing in 
schizophrenia, on the assumption that significant differences between normal 


8 The Index of Response Dispersion (11, Fig. 2; 13, Fig. 2). 
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and patient ISRT latency could be demonstrated. Moving on from that basic 
determination, we may consider now some of the ways in which normal and 
schizophrenics resemble—or differ—in the details of ISRT response, with 
particular attention given to comparisons of the reaction within each group 
to changes in signal tone strength (i. e., the stimulus dynamism) and to per- 
formance recorded early in the experimental session contrasted with response 
near its end (i. e., vigilance). 

Both groups of Ss were observed to be relatively faster in making their 
OFF response (compared with ON ), a finding that accords well with what 
has been reported for measures of simple (momentary) reaction time ob- 
tained from normal Ss (20, p. 26). OFF responses following the shortest of 
the signal tones (1 sec) did not differ significantly from ON responses in 
either group, it should be noted, but it is clear that OFF responding was 
faster in both $ groups following the 2 and 3 sec tone intervals. Tones of 
only 1 sec in duration are too brief, it would appear, to allow the S to shift 
his “set” from making one kind of response to whatever is required for 
making another. The elapse of a minimal period—to prepare for a change in 
the response to be made—seems necessary for optimal performance by either 
the normal or schizophrenic group. For neither sample was there found a 
significant further reduction in OFF latency with still longer signal tone 
intervals (i. e., 2 sec tones compared with 3). A more inclusive statement 
summarizing all of these observations would be as follows: A certain minimal 
time is required (in ISRT) to achieve a State of readiness to make an OFF 
response, following one made to tone-ON. Once that interval is available, 
however, lengthening it further does not continue to benefit OFF responding. 
The observation that OFF Tesponding was faster than ON may be owing, of 
course, to a difference in the form of the response itself, since a “press” 
movement is required as a reaction to the signal tone coming ON, and 4 
“release” movement as Tesponse to the same tone going OFF. Studies carried 


often reported finding that the “press” response is slightly, but consistently, 
slower than is the corresponding “release” action ( 20, p. 14). 


signal tone intensities (at Т 4 5 and T +35 db) reflects the same finding 
as that illustrated in Table 1; i, e., it confirms that OFF response is faster 
than ON—in both S groups—at all levels of stimulus strength, where the 
tone interval is 2 sec or longer in duration. It is interesting to note that this 
relatively faster OFF responding is more evident for the performance of 
schizophrenic Ss (са. 20%) than it is for normal individuals (ca. 1095). This 
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difference may reflect a greater degree of "inhibition" present among the 
patients, in the form of a “motor impersistence.” If continuing to press the 
response switch after the initial ON response has been made is regarded as 
a form of maintaining an active-state, schizophrenic patierts may be more 
ready to abandon this, just as they have been reported to cease sooner carry- 
ing out other kinds of voluntarily maintained activity (e. g., keeping eyes 
closed, protruding tongue, fixating lateral gaze, etc.)—which has been called 
“motor impersistence” (7). 

It has for long been known that simple (momentary) reaction time mea- 
sured in the normal S varies as a function of the intensity of the signal tone 
(4; 20, p. 19). There is a lower limit set by the sensory threshold and an 
upper limit set by the safety limits of the end-organ (or by the invoking of 
affective elements as the intensity of the stimulus becomes strong enough to 
be noxious). Over a broad middle range of auditory stimuli, however, there 
is found a highly systematic relation between increases in signal tone inten- 
sity and decreases in simple reaction time latency (4; 20, p. 19). The ISRT 
response explored in this experiment reflects the same kind of close linking 
between response latency and signal strength. There is very little difference 
that one can see in the functions describing the dynamics of normal and 
schizophrenic response to increased signal tone intensity, as is illustrated in 
Figure 1 (N. B., although the lines connecting data-points in this figure are 
not fitted-curves, it is obvious that a family of curves would describe well 
the response of both groups). ON and OFF responses, examined separately, 
follow a quite similar pattern for each group. It is notable that both groups 
react with shorter latency not only to louder signals as they come ON, but 
also to the louder signal tones as they go OFF. From this fact it is evident 
that the actual stimulus is the contrast between rapidly sequenced sound 
conditions—silence and the loudness of the signal-tone—and that it matters 
not whether the progression be from silence-to-sound (ON) or from sound- 
to-silence (OFF). Here, again, it is apparent that despite an obvious differ- 
ence in the response latency characteristic of each group, the impact of the 
experimentally manipulated variable produces much the same change in 
ISRT response for both S samples (11). 

No significant differences became evident, in the performance of either 
group, when samples of ISRT recorded early and late in the experimental 
sitting were contrasted. The absence of any statistically reliable evidence 
for a vigilance state that diminishes over time may be the result of selecting 
an experimental procedure manifestly intended to optimize—rather than 
minimize—response opportunity. It may well be that weaker signal tones 
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(which present more difficult cues because nearer the threshold of detection) 
or the use of a much longer experimental series (which might evoke greater 
"fatiguing") will be required to bring out whatever variations in vigilance 
may characterize serial responding by normal and schizophrenic S groups 
(18). What has been learned about ISRT responding in this experiment 
should permit a later investigation to focus more explicitly on that question. 
Finally, it may be remarked, measures of incidental serial reaction time 
would seem to merit a wider use than they now enjoy, for the index of re- 
sponse speed they provide would appear to be appropriate for evaluating 
subnormal populations other than schizophrenic (the brain-damaged, for 
example, hyperkinetic children, or those in great age); and they might also 
serve as a sensitive indicator of the degree of degradation produced by an 
experimentally induced (reversible) suboptimal state in normal Ss, such as 
sleep-loss or ethanol intoxication. Moreover, it is evident that the technique 
holds promise as a method appropriate for the study of a number of problems 
in normal sensory psychology— providing a series of responses by which to 
estimate the effects of a (single) change in a stimulus parameter. An inspec- 
tion of relative ISRT performance by schizophrenic Ss and normal individ- 
uals, by means of the data gathered here, illustrates both possibilities at once: 
marked differences in the level of average response and response variability 
are clearly evident between the two sample S groups, while a change made in 
stimulus strength can be seen to affect a long series of responses in either 
group. Continuing sensitivity to the impact of a changed experimental vari- 
able is plain to see in the ISRT latencies of normal Ss, which suggests a value 
inherent in the experimental technique itself, quite apart from its utility for 
distinguishing between normal and schizophrenic sensorimotor behavior. 
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Di THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX ROLE AND 
| MODIFICATION OF JUDGMENTS* 


Virginia Commonwealth University 


| Joun б. Curr 


| SUMMARY 


| The current literature is highly conflictual relative to the impact that the 
; sex of confederates (Cs) has in inducing conformity behavior. The purpose 

of this study was to ascertain whether sex is a selective factor in achieving 
conformity behavior in males. The Ss (¥ = 32) consisted of two groups of 
16 male Air Force trainees, one of which was introduced to female Cs, the 
other introduced to male Cs. The behavior of the two groups on à series of 
perceptual judgments was compared. It was found that male Cs induced a sig- 
nificantly greater degree of conformity in male Ss than female Cs ($ < .001). 


A. INTRODUCTION 

_ In the past 15 years the professional staffing pattern in i 
itation agencies across the country has changed significantly. PT bed 
40 years vocational rehabilitation counseling was sine Sour e 
Professional domain. Now, however, across the country, one mi A jd 
is а good balance between males and females in the eee E iin 
Pattern at the counselor level. The purpose of the peers шы im up of 
tigate the impact of sex role on modifications of Hoc eR 
Young adult males. This study Was undertaken in order to 1 ehabilitation 
шу statements regarding professional staffing patterns in г 
acilities, В s 

There have been numerous studies related to Ses поте " udo 
tibility to group pressure (3, 6, 7); however, there is à md E р 
reported in the literature regarding the role played by 9 bud that fe- 
members in modifying judgments. Luchins and Luchins х г in males than 
males exerted a greater pressure toward conformity behavio 
did other males: however, Steiner (10) found that 


males tend to reject the 

i f Bandura, Ross 

Conformity influence of female confederates: The findings 0 д i 
Sores cau 
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and Ross (4, 5) and Patterson (9) have added to this conflictual state of 
the literature. 


B. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The methodological procedure adhered to in this study was essentially a 
replication of Asch's (2) study, with the additional refinement of determining 
the effects of sex upon conformity behavior of young males. Ss were 32 naive 
males selected at random from a flight of airmen basics undergoing training 
at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. After selection they were randomly di- 
vided into two groups of 16 each. All Ss were functioning at an intellectual 
level above that of the defective range (JQ 85), as measured by.the Otis 


Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (Higher Examination: Form A). 1 


Since the experimental tasks were of a perceptual nature, the Ss were screened 
for visual abnormalities, The criterion for absence of visual abnormalities was 
a corrected or uncorrected visual acuity of 20/20 as tested by a Snellen Type 
Chart. 


1. Confederates 


The conforming influence which was exerted in a group situation was pro- 
vided by eight confederates (Cs). The Cs were selected and arranged into 
two groups in a manner that precluded the effects of the variables prestige 


and age. Members of one group of Ss, designated the control group, were | 


individually introduced to the C group composed of four males. Similarly, 
members of the other group of Ss, designated the experimental group, Were 
individually exposed to the conforming influence of a C group composed of 
four females. The Cs in both the experimental and control groups had to be 
of average intelligence or above and have the ability to follow instructions 
during the preinstruction period. 


t 


2. Testing Methodology 


Members of a group of five individuals (one S and four Cs) were instructed 
to give their judgments orally to a series of simple, clearly structured, per- 
ceptual relations. They were to match the length of a given line with one of 
three uneven lines. Each member of the group announced his judgments 
publicly. In the midst of this procedure on the third judgment, one individual, 
the naive S, found himself contradicted by the entire group. The test situa- 
tion consisted of a total of 18 judgments. The naive S found his judgments 
contradicted a total of 12 times. 


JOHN G. CULL $15 


In the experimental situation an S who was a member of the control group. 
was introduced to a group of four male Cs, The stimulus material was pre- 
sented, and the responses of the control S were recorded by a secretary, This 
procedure was repeated 15 additional times with different control Ss with 
the same Cs. After the responses of the 16 control Ss were obtained with 
male Cs, the Cs were changed, and the procedure was repeated for each of 
the 16 experimental Ss individually with the female Cs. 


3. Dependent Variables 


The dependent variable in this study is the measure of conformity behav- 
ior. This measure consists of the responses the Ss made to the 12 sets of cards 
to which the group members gave an erroneous response. The responses on 
the six cards that were reported correctly by the Cs were used for reinforcing 
behavior, and not as part of the dependent variable. 

There are three types of responses which Ss could make: (a) a correct re- 
Sponse, which was at variance with the response made by the Cs; (5) a 
conforming response, which was the same response as that emitted by the 
Cs; and (c) an error response which was neither a conforming response nor 
à correct response, Since this third type of response indicates the group of 
Cs had an impact on the perceptual judgment of the S, the conforming 
responses and error responses were combined and reported as a critical error 
response as described in Asch (1). 


C. RESULTS 


The male Cs induced a significantly greater degree of conformity behavior 
than did the female Cs. When the Ss were confronted with a disagreeing 
majority composed of female Cs, they made an insignificant number of con- 
forming responses; however, when confronted with a disagreeing majority 
composed of male Cs, they made a significantly larger number of conforming 
responses (two conforming responses with female Cs as compared with 11 
male Cs). This condition held true for error responses (two error responses 
with female Cs as compared to 11 error responses with male Cs) as well as 
critical error responses (four critical error responses with female Cs as com- 
pared to 24 critical error responses induced by male Cs). Chi square values 
were calculated to determine the significance of the differences in responses 
made by the Ss in the two groups. According to the calculated chi square 
values, there was a significant difference between the experimental and con- 
trol groups based on all three types of responses: conforming (chi square — 
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6.24 with 1 df); error (chi square — 6.24 with 1 df); and critical error 
square — 12.47 with 1 df). The differences are all significant at the .001 ley 
for the three types of responses. 

The values obtained by applying the Kruskal Wallis One-Way Anal 
of Variance by Ranks indicated the two groups of Ss, control and e 
mental, were significantly different at the .01 level when conforming 
sponses alone were considered (with a calculated corrected H value of 4.6 
The same statistical test indicated the difference between the two gro 
was significant at the .001 level when error responses alone were conside 
(with a calculated corrected H value of 7.34). The two groups were 
entiated at the .001 level on the basis of critical error responses (with a 
culated corrected H value of 7.31). 


D. Discussion 


The findings indicate that there was a strong sex selection factor in 
production of conformity behavior. Male Ss were more susceptible to 
conformity pressures exerted by male Cs than by female Cs. 

This study points directly toward the second study which is now underw: 
The second study is studying the impact of females on female naive Ss. 
will allow us to make judgments regarding the differential impact of sex 
on modification of judgments and thereby allow us to make some assumption 


а 0 i i 
regarding the impact of the sex of the counselor on the counselor relations 
within rehabilitation facilities. 
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SUMMARY 


Two bogus pipeline conditions and a control condition were employed to 
assess the stereotypes toward blacks held by 120 white male and female col- 
lege students. One of the bogus pipeline conditions employed standard in- 
structions, while the second included additional instructions designed to 
minimize possible social undesirability biases. Univariate analyses of 22 trait 
ascriptions revealed only three effects of bogus pipeline measurement and 
failed to replicate the results obtained by Sigall and Page. Factor analyses 
of these ratings revealed three predominant stereotypes that are consistent 
with past studies: a “1930s” view of blacks as ignorant and dirty, a “Sambo” 
stereotype of blacks as musical and happy-go-lucky, and a “modish” stereo- 
type of blacks as honest and intelligent. Unlike the Sigall and Page findings, 
no effects of the bogus pipeline were obtained on the first factor, but effects 
of the pipeline were obtained on the second factor. The results suggest that 
the bogus pipeline may minimize social desirability bias, and that a social 
undesirability bias does not seem to be substituted. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Accurately assessing an individual’s attitudes has presented a major prob- 
lem in social psychology. Attitude measurement has typically been approached 
by use of simple self-rating scales, which are easy to develop and convenient 
to administer to captive Ss. But, conventional self-rating tools are highly 
susceptible to social desirability biases, demand characteristics, and other 
artifacts that threaten their validity in certain applications (3, 4, 11). 

Jones and Sigall (7) invented a deception tool for attitude assessment 
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which can be employed under those conditions (e. g., prejudice and stereo- 
type research) when selí-rating scales are likely to be most affected by situa- 
tional impression management or personological demands. Briefly, the bogus 
pipeline technique involves convincing Ss through an elaborate scenario that 
the implicit physiological responses associated with their attitudes can be 
accurately measured by a machine (the electromyograph, or EMG). The 
machine is “shown” to be capable of making totally accurate attitude assess- 
ments regardless of Ss’ attempts to disguise or “dress up” their true feelings. 
Ss are then asked to predict the machine’s output; these responses are taken 
by investigators as veridical Tepresentations of Ss’ private attitudes, since 
(a) no one wants to be outguessed by a machine, and (5) Ss believe that 
any deceptions will be uncovered by the E, so they had best tell the truth 
rather than appear to be liars or out of touch with their own feelings (7). 
Though the bogus pipeline has been the methodological vehicle in an increas- 
ing number of studies (e. g., 1, 2, 7, 12), it has also met with a good deal of 
criticism (e. g., 2, 10). 

One major test of the efficacy of the pipeline was conducted by Sigall and 
Page (12). They asked 60 male Caucasian Ss, assigned to either an EMG or 
rating-scale measurement condition, to estimate how "characteristic" a set 
of 22 attributes was of either “Americans” or “Negroes.” An interaction was 
found in which respondents rated “Americans” more positively and *Negroes" 
less positively under the EMG than the rating-scale conditions. They inter- 
preted these findings as evidence that actual prejudicial biases were masked 
by social desirability demands in the rating-scale conditions, but were un- 
masked by the bogus pipeline, $ 

The pattern of results obtained by Sigall and Page differed somewhat from 
i, ae P other studies of ethnic stereotypes. Karlins, Coffman, 
Шш i: Pon evidence of a fading of some of the stereotypes that 
pita р ee н by earlier Benerations of college students (6, 9). 

| at the traits “superstitious,” "ignorant," “lazy,” and 


"physically dirty," and "lazy, 
may have been some fading of 


4 
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reinstated to some degree when Ss no longer faked their responses. They 
viewed the responses of Ss in the EMG condition as *relatively distortion 
free, as more honest, and as ‘truer’ than the rating condition responses” (12, 
p. 254). 

There are, however, several grounds for concern before these conclusions 
can be accepted. First, it is difficult to determine just what the Sigall-Page 
study found with regard to racial stereotypes, since their major analyses con- 
sisted of 22 univariate analyses of variance, only six of which produced the 
hypothesized interaction between measurement condition and group rated. 
Because such univariate analyses provide no protection level against the total 
number of comparisons being performed, it cannot be determined which, if 
any, of the reported significances might be spurious. Additionally, simple 
effects tests were not performed on the data, leaving open the possibility that 
the EMG versus rating-scale differences were not significant when Ss rated 
Negroes.? One purpose of the present study was to replicate Sigall and Page's 
study on stereotypes toward blacks and to extend it across sex of Ss. 

Second, as Ostrom (10) noted, the bogus pipeline may not produce more 
accurate assessments of attitudes; it may simply introduce other biases not 
present in conventional self-report techniques. Jones and Sigall (7) noted 
one such possible bias: the bogus pipeline may focus Ss on the affective rather 
than the cognitive component of their attitudes. Thus, “people may have a 
kind of id-ego conception of their attitudes. They may assume that their ugly, 
negative feelings are buried in the autonomic nervous system and are ex- 
pressed only in offguard moments" (7, p. 363). If this were the case, the 
bogus pipeline might only be tapping what Ss believe their unconscious atti- 
tudes may be, rather than what they honestly believe their attitudes are. The 
bogus pipeline technique would then be substituting a social undesirability 
bias for a social desirability one. The second purpose of the present study was 
to include a modified bogus pipeline condition in which instructional varia- 
tions were used to determine whether social undesirability biases are produced 


by the standard bogus pipeline procedure. This modi&ed EMG condition 


? Sigall and ЇЇ index from their data by multiplying each 
gall and Page constructed an overall in heir, and then employing the 


S's response to each trait by the “favorability” of the ы 
average product as a favorablity index toward Negroes and Americans. The favorability 
ratings of the traits were taken from data obtained by Karlins et al. (8). Thus, Sigall 
and Page's Ss may not have agreed with the favorability ratings of some of the specific 
traits, and the overall index does not provide any data about specific patterns of stereo- 
types that existed. Nevertheless, a significant interaction between the group being rated 
and the rating technique was obtained on these global favorability ratings. Multiple 
comparison tests calculated by us from their data revealed that Ss did become less favor- 
able overall toward Negroes (2 < .05, by. Duncan Range test) when responding under 
the bogus pipeline condition rather than the control condition. 
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included specific instructions designed to discount the effects of repressed 
materials and unconscious processes on the EMG's “findings,” 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Sixty white male and 60 white female introductory psychology students 
from the University of Florida partially fulfilled a course requirement for 
experimental participation by serving as Ss, 


2. Apparatus 


Ss were seated in front of a console which contained a steering wheel device. 
When the wheel was turned, an attached pointer could be moved along a 
seven-point scale ranging from +3 to —3. The end points of the scale were 
labeled "characteristic" and “uncharacteristic.” A wheel-lock permitted the 
wheel to be fixed in place for the EMG and modified EMG conditions. An 
adjacent gray metal box contained three meters, the largest of which was 
labeled “EMG Output Meter” and contained a seven-point scale comparable to 
the one on the console, The box was connected by electronic cables to the 
S-console and to a control console in another room; the dials on the output 
box thus could be set to allow manipulation either by the S or by a confederate 
(С) in the other room. A large wall panel containing numerous lights and 
Switches was identified as а processor for the information. Wires from wrist 
electrodes Were connected to a patch panel which was, in turn, connected to 
the impressive wall panel display. 


3. Procedure 


Each S was greeted at the laboratory by one of four Es (two were male and 
two were female). Each E ran an equal number of male and female Ss in each 
E. the three measurement conditions, forming a 3 (measurement condition) 
| м Fi va of Ss) by 2 (sex of E) factorial design. The study was conducted 

The general procedure closely followed that used by Sigall and Page (12) 
with the following major exceptions, First, all instructions were tape recorded 
(male voice )to minimize E bias during the instructional phase. Second, the 
attribute adjectives that the Ss were asked to rate were printed on index cards 
and presented one at a time during the rating phase; since Es did not have t9 
Pronounce the adjectives, E bias was minimized. "Third a modified EMG 
condition was included (in addition to the control and relic EMG condi- 
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tions) in order to determine whether social undesirability biases might be 
generated by the standard bogus pipeline procedure. 

Upon arrival at the laboratory, Ss were asked to complete а short attitude 
scale on an innocuous topic, Western movies. This scale was subsequently 
placed on a chair adjacent to a one-way mirror where a C could copy the 
responses and later use the information to convince Ss of the authenticity of 
the bogus pipeline. The S then was seated in front of the console, and the 
instructions were played. Briefly, they explained that the equipment was part 
of a newly developed device, called an electromyograph, which provided a 
physiological measurement of attitudes. When the S held the wheel, which 
was locked in place, the machine would allegedly measure the initial implicit 
muscular tendency to turn to one of the points on the scale. Additional in- 
structions compared the apparatus to an improved lie detector, identified the 
pieces of equipment, and explained how gross muscular movements and delib- 
erate faking would not distort EMG measurement. 

Wrist electrodes then were attached to the S, and the equipment was 
checked for possibly needed "individual difference adjustments." This was 
done by asking each S to respond to the items used to rate ^Western movies" 
on the earlier questionnaire. Ss were asked to remain silent, concentrate on 
the console's scale, and then simply look at each of the index cards as they 
were presented. A C in the adjacent room controlled the “EMG Output 
Meter" to provide the S with the response to each item which had been 
checked on the initial questionnaire. During this procedure, the S was asked 
to try to “fool” the machine by thinking or moving in the opposite direction 
to his or her true feeling; the “correct” (i. e., previously endorsed) responses 
displayed on the output meter demonstrated the machine’s infallibility. The 
E retrieved the S’s earlier questionnaire and remarked that the machine did 
not appear to need any adjustment given the perfect correspondence of ratings 
produced. 

The S was told that the investigators were interested in their perceptions 
of various groups. It was explained that he or she would be rating “Blacks,” 
and that the machine would record how characteristic or uncharacteristic the 
S felt each of a series of traits was of this group. The E explained that the 
study also was assessing “to what extent people are in touch with their real 
feelings.” Therefore, the EMG Output Meter would be turned away from 
the S, and he or she would be asked to predict the EMG readings verbally 
after each trait had been presented. The S was encouraged to present his or 
her undistorted reactions. The 22 traits used by Sigall and Page were then 
presented. 
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The above instructions followed the Sigall and Page procedure and com- 
prised the regular EMG condition. А modified EMG condition was added to 
assess possible social undesirability biases. After the instructions explained 
that Ss would be asked to predict the readings of the machine, the following 
was added: “You might have heard about unconscious attitudes and feelings 
from your introductory psychology class or from other readings. However, 
we've found that these processes don't exert any influence on responses in 
this situation." Examples were given of how a person might exaggerate the 
negativity of attitudes toward groups of people, such as really feeling that an 
undesirable trait was a +1 but verbally rating it a +2 or +3 because of the 
belief that, unconsciously, one might be more negative than one's initial feel- 
ing. It was explained that the machine would read a +1 in this case. “So, just 
report what you believe your true feelings are and don’t try to outguess your- 
self. Don’t purposely try to be more negative or positive than you would 
otherwise be just because you think you might feel a particular way but aren’t 
sure," Except for the addition of these instructions, the procedures for the 
modified EMG and regular EMG conditions were identical. 

In the control condition Ss were asked to rate the traits by turning the 
wheel on the console to the appropriate point on the scale and then reading 
this rating to the E. It was explained that the wheel was being used in place 
of standard pencil-and-paper questionnaires in order to produce greater 
attention and concentration on the part of Ss. These Ss also completed the 
earlier short questionnaire and initially rerated these items with the steering 
wheel so that they supposedly could get used to the wheel device. These in- 
structions insured comparability of conditions on this dimension. No mention 
was ever made of an electromyograph, and the rest of the equipment was 
described as apparatus used in another study. 


C. RESULTS 


To provide comparability with the data presented by Sigall and Page, 
univariate analyses of variance were conducted on the dependent variables 
\ ke vie PE multivariate analysis will be presented momentarily). 
0. presents ie means and significant measurement condition differences 

eac | of the traits used to rate blacks. Only three of the traits—musical, 
ostentatious, and aggressive—revealed significant main effects of measure- 
ment. Clearly, the results on these univariate analyses do not recommend 


the bogus pipeline for its greater sensitivity. Of course, the failure to repli- 


3 In order to com a А 
and Page (see pomol E analyses of the present data with those of Sigall 


rability index of ratings of blacks was compute! with 


> 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN ASSIGNMENT OF TRAITS AND F Ratios ror MAIN EFFECTS 
OF MEASUREMENT CONDITION FOR RATINGS OF BLACKS 


Condition 
Trait Control Modified EMG Regular EMG F ratio 
Talkative 1.05 1.13 1.50 2.094 
Happy-go-lucky 60 95 1.00 1.200 
Honest 43 20 25 <1 
Мизїса1 1.53 1.80 205 3.214* 
Conventional —.20 —.35 —.60 «1 
Ostentatious .58 123 140 5.240** 
Progressive .60 40 58 «1 
Ignorant —48 —.30 —.48 <1 
Practical 15 —03 —.33 1.615 
Superstitious 70 68 48 «1 
Intelligent 35 48 08 1.258 
Pleasure loving 1.50 1.83 1.75 1.353 
Imitative 75 98 1.08 <1 
Stupid —.35 —.58 —53 «1 
Industrious A3 A3 .00 <1 
Physically dirty —.50 —40 —.63 <1 
Ambitious 48 10 60 1.921 
Aggressive 98 1.53 1.50 4.118* 
Unreliable —4A5 20 —.05 1.330 
Materialistic 1.00 90 103 <i 
Sensitive .80 1.28 93 1.683 
Lazy —.25 15 05 1.129 


Note: A positive score indicates “characteristic” ratings, and a negative score indicates 


“uncharacteristic” ratings. 
a dj = 2/108. 
* р< 05. 
** p< 01. 


cate the pattern found by Sigall and Page on these analyses could be due to 
different S population, 


any of a number of differences between the studies: à 1 
a general change in attitudes during the. years separating the studies, and 
the greater control over E bias, or even the different rating labels used in the 
studies (Sigall and Page asked Ss to rate “Negroes” while we asked them to 
rate “Blacks,” possibly suggesting more favorable E attitudes toward mi- 
nority groups in the present study). 
To obtain a more powerful and appropriate analysis of the data, factor 
analysis was employed to extract the major dimensions of meaning used by 
the Ss. If the present data are representative, this analysis should result in 
the extraction of factors that are characteristic of the findings in prior stereo- 
type studies. The factor analysis was performed with use of the BMD 03M 
program (5), which provides principal-axes solutions and orthogonal varimax 


the same procedure they used. No differences were obtained betwen any of the measure- 


ment conditions on this overall index (F < 1). 
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rotations. Three factors were obtained which provided meaningful configura- 
tions. Each of these factors had roots greater than 1.00 (eigenvalues were 
3.796, 2.401, and 1.273) and were the only ones with eigenvalues over one. 

Factor 1 contained traits that are representative of a “1930s” stereotype 
of blacks. Items that loaded heavily on this factor include the following: 
ignorant (rotated factor loading = —.592), stupid ( —.757), physically dirty 
(—.565), unreliable (—.653), and lazy (—.605). These items include ones 
that were found to predominate in the study by Katz and Braly (9), that 
Karlins e£ al. (8) found to be fading among white college students, and that 
Sigall and Page found to be reinstated under bogus pipeline conditions. 

Factor 2 contained traits that represent a “Sambo” stereotype of blacks. 
Items that loaded heavily include the following: talkative (.596), happy-go- 
lucky (.483), musical (.568), ostentatious (.579), pleasure loving (.592), 
and aggressive (.597). The image is that of someone concerned primarily 
with music, rhythm, animal comforts, loving, and fighting. This factor in- 
cludes precisely those items that Karlins et al. found to be the predominant 
stereotypes held by their Princeton University Ss. 

Factor 3, when applied as a Stereotype, could represent a bend-over-back- 
wards, "modish" (cf. 12) reparations view often associated with liberals. 
Items that loaded heavily include the following: honest (.521), progressive 
(493), practical (.559), intelligent (.634), industrious (.597), ambitious 
(.491), and sensitive (.420). 

Factor scores were computed for each S on each factor and then analyzed 

3 by 2 by 2 analyses of variance. No effects of any of the independent 
variables or their interaction were obtained on Factor 1. Also, the traits in- 
cluded in this factor Were rated as neither characteristic nor uncharacteristic 
of blacks. Karlins e£ al. app 


Stereotype of blacks has faded over the years, at least among educated college 


dition [F(2, 108) = 5.239 


S differed from the control condition (ps < .05) 
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D. Discussion 


Viewing just the univariate analyses of Ss' trait ascriptions, we were un- 
able to replicate the Sigall-Page finding that whites would rate blacks less 
positively under EMG than control conditions. On the basis of these initial 
gross analyses, the bogus pipeline offers little (three of 22 possible effects) to 
recommend its use for achieving greater measurement sensitivity. 

When Ss’ responses were combined into theoretically meaningful factors, 
however, the data (а) showed a clear resemblance to stereotype patterns 
found in prior research; (b) found an effect of the bogus pipeline, but not 
one that precisely replicated Sigall and Page; and (c) revealed no substantial 
social undesirability bias produced by the bogus pipeline. The 1930s stereo- 
type of blacks as dirty and stupid (Factor 1) showed no effects of measure- 
ment condition, yet these were precisely the items found to be affected by 
Sigall and Page. The Sambo stereotype of blacks as musical and happy-g0- 
lucky, found by Karlins e£ al. but not affected by measurement condition in 
the Sigall-Page study, was the most prevalent negative image of blacks found 
in the present study; and Ss' willingness to ascribe these traits to blacks was 
increased under bogus pipeline conditions. Also, the modified instructions 
for the bogus pipeline did slightly decrease the tendency to ascribe these 
characteristics to blacks, but the effect did not reach statistical significance. 

Factor 2 results, taken alone, support the view that the bogus pipeline does 
reduce social desirability bias and suggest that social undesirability biases are 
absent or minimal. If it can be generalized from the findings of Karlins et al. 
and the present data that the Sambo stereotype of blacks represents white 
students’ most prevalent current negative characterization, then the present 
evidence is encouraging for the validity of the bogus pipeline technique. If it 
is further assumed that the Sambo stereotype was just beginning to take hold 
while the remnants of 1930s stereotype were still present in Sigall and Page’s 
Ss, and that the former stereotype had increased in popularity while the 
latter one had completely faded by the time of the present study, then the 
present results are consistent with those of Sigall and Page. 

Sigall and Page hypothesized that the bogus pipeline produces the greatest 
effects on traits that carry a relatively large amount of affect, In the present 


and Mitchell (2) indicates e. only Ss саа 
ized by chronic high social desirability personality profiles display апу Sen? ivity to 
demand Chet tn under EMG conditions. Since we did not control for or meas 
chronic levels of social desirability, it is possible that some Ss were affected by 
modified instructions (those high in social desirability scores) while others were д9 
(those low in social desirability scores). The pattern of means reported on Factor 2 15 
consistent with this possibility. 


1 A recent study by Cherry, Byrne, 
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study, though, the 1930s stereotype clearly contained the most affectively 
charged items (as defined by Sigall and Page), yet was unaffected by the 
bogus pipeline. This suggests that the affect-charge hypothesis is incorrect in 
its most general form. Simply that items carry high social undesirability load- 
ings does not imply that they will be affected by the bogus pipeline. Either 
the hypothesis must be abandoned or it must be modified to take into account 
the Ss’ actual beliefs in addition to the social desirability and affective charge 
of the items. 

It is interesting to note that a sex difference was obtained on Factor 3, with 
females ascribing more favorable traits than males. In the past, sex differences 
in interpersonal ratings have been viewed in terms of the greater responsive- 
ness of females to the social desirability aspects of social evaluations. Yet 
the bogus pipeline did not qualify this effect, nor did sex differences interact 


with measurement condition on Factor 2. If it is assumed that the bogus 


pipeline is valid, then the responses of females represent more than just a 
social desirability “bias” 


produced by inaccurate measurement, but instead 
represent well socialized 


Personal feelings of positiveness toward other groups. 


As Ostrom (10) observed, as long as the bogus pipeline does not generate 


crossover interactions between variables or drastically affect the quality of 
the ratings that would be obtained under conventional self-report techniques, 
its usefulness will remain questionable. Whether the slight differences that 
are produced by the bogus pipeline are worth the required extra trouble to 
Produce them will depend upon the specific problem confronted by the re- 
searcher; for most problems, relative differences between groups of people are 
all that are required, and the bogus pipeline does not appear to affect these. 
One researcher's bogus Pipeline could well be a second researcher's pipedream. 
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TRAIT ATTRIBUTION AS A FUNCTION OF HAIR LENGTH 
AND CORRELATES OF SUBJECTS' PREFERENCES 
FOR HAIR STYLE* 


Purdue University 


KEVIN PETERSON AND JAMES P. CURRAN 


SUMMARY 


The study was designed to examine the trait attribution process of Amer- 
ican female college students to male stimulus targets differing in hair length 
and to explore the relationship between differences in preferences for hair 
length and differences in S characteristics of the perceiver. In a between Ss 
design, groups of females (N = 90) rated male stimulus targets of various 
hair lengths on a number of personalogical and physical dimensions. Short- 
haired male targets were perceived more favorably and as resembling more 
the male stereotype than long-haired male targets. Females’ relative prefer- 
ence for hair length styles were correlated with their responses to a personality 
questionnaire, a sexual experience inventory, and a background information 
questionnaire, The profiles of females who preferred short-haired males could 
be described as conservative in orientation, while the profiles of females who 
preferred long-haired males could be described as liberal in orientation. An 
implication of this study is that impressions and preferences for another indi- 
vidual are a function not only of the characteristics of the person being ob- 
served, but also to some extent a function of the characteristics of the observer. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


We constantly make judgments regarding the trait attributions of other 


individuals on the basis of external characteristics of those individuals (4). 
appears to be one of the most 


The physical attractiveness of the individual 
prominent bases for such trait attribution. Previous research (2, 9, 10) has 


indicated that Ss are willing to rate a physically attractive person more posi- 
ss attractive individual. One of 


tively on a host of personality traits than a le dual. ) 
the purposes of the present study was to examine differences in trait attri- 
bution by females regarding male stimulus targets presented as differing in 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 20, 1976, and published immediately at 
Journal Press. 


Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The 
ae Reprints are available from the second author at the address shown at the end of 
is article. 
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one physical characteristic (hair length). Hair length was chosen because a 
previous study by Peterson (11) indicated that hair length was one of the 
important specific characteristics females used in forming their composite 
judgment of physical attractiveness of males. In addition, hair length, in our 
present culture, appears to possess a fair amount of symbolic overtones with 
regard to a liberal-conservative orientation. The second purpose of this study 
was to examine the relationship between S characteristics and individual 
preferences in hair length. As Campbell eż al. (4) noted, differences in pref- 
erences and inferences regarding trait attribution of the same stimulus target 
must be due to differences in the attributes of the perceiver. Wiggins, Wiggins, 
and Conger (14) found that the relative somatic preferences of males for 
females were associated with consistent personality and background charac- 
teristics of the perceiver. It was predicted that the hair length of male stim- 
ulus targets would produce significant differences in trait attribution on the 
part of female Ss. In addition, it was hypothesized that consistent clusters of 
background, Personality, and experiential characteristics would be identified 
for females who had different Preferences regarding length of hair of male 


stimulus targets and that these clusters would be based, in part, on a liberal- 
conservative dimension, 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 90 female undergraduates enrolled in an introductory psychol- 
ogy course who volunteered for the experiment in order to fulfill a course 
‘quirement. They ranged in age from 17-29 years with a mean age of 18.7. 
The experiment was conducted in a single two-hour session, during which 
each S completed Personality and demographic questionnaires and partici- 


ated i i д : 
ү an the experimental task in small groups consisting of eight to 10 


experimental situation, they were administered 
р т Questionnaire (5), the Bentler Sexual Behav- 
bes ту for Females (1), two MMPI scales Шейн Family Problems 
е gious Fundamentalism (13), and a biographical inventory [derived 

d (8)] requesting information on such 

, career plans, reading habits, smoking- 


v 
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3. Selection and Preparation of Stimulus Targets 


Stimulus targets were selected from a sample of males who had been en- 
rolled in the same introductory psychology course the semester previous to 
the experiment. Each male in the sample was videotaped during a one-minute 
standardized situation (he was requested to approach a counter gradually 
and request two tickets for a theater performance). These videotapes were 
then presented to eight female judges who rated each male on a seven-point 
scale in terms of his physical attractiveness. Interrater reliability was calcu- 
lated by means of an intraclass correlation and yielded a coefficient of .86. 
Three males were chosen from this sample to represent the stimulus figures. 
Criteria for selection were equivalent mean ratings of physical attractiveness, 
equivalent variances, and approximate representation of the midpoint on the 
rating scales. The means and standard deviations of the selected stimulus 
figures were as follows: Stimulus 1, X = 3.45, SD = .58; Stimulus 2, X= 
3.64, SD — .37; Stimulus 3, X = 3.60, SD = .56. 

Each of the three selected stimulus figures was contacted and paid to take 
part in another videotape session in order to prepare the stimulus tapes. The 
appearances of the stimulus figures were equated as much as possible; i. e., 
all wore jeans and identical shirts, none was presented with eyeglasses or 
facial hair, etc. The stimulus males were then videotaped three times in each 
of three modalities of hair length in the same situation used in the stimulus 
selection procedure. Each male was fitted by a professional hair stylist with 
wigs that had been previously selected as representing three disparate hair 
lengths (short, medium, and long). The short style consisted of hair no longer 


than one inch with the ears clearly visible; the medium length consisted of 


hair that fully covered the ears and was collar length; the long style con- 
tly combed and parted on 


sisted of shoulder length hair. All styles were neal 
the same side. 


The stimulus videotapes were then prepared for two types of comparisons 


—between Ss and within Ss. In the between Ss comparison, each male ap- 
peared in one hair length modality paired with the other two males in the 


other modalities. Each of these three possible configurations was presented 


to one third of the S sample for a between group comparison of rated attri- 
lus males’ videotaped 


butes. For the within Ss preference rating, the stimu 


interactions were presented on a split screen with each male appearing in 


each hair length modality paired with every other male in the other modal- 
with himself in another hair 


ities. No stimulus male was presented paired " 
length, and no two stimulus males were pictured as having the same hair 
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length. The 18 possible pairings were presented to all Ss for a within group 
preference comparison. 


4. Experimental Procedure 


Ss were seated in individual cubicles each equipped with a desk and a 
small television monitor. They received their instructions through head- 
phones and were not able to communicate with other Ss. They were informed 
that they would be participating in an experiment on person perception and 
would be required to make judgments about other people on the basis of a 
brief videotape presentation, In a between Ss comparison, each of three 
groups of 30 Ss viewed on the monitor one of the three prepared stimulus 
tapes involving the three male targets in the various combinations of hair 
lengths. After the presentation of each male Stimulus, the videotape was 
stopped to allow the Ss an opportunity to rate the target on a 22-item list 
of bipolar adjectives taken from Miller (9), Byrne's (3) six-item Interper- 
sonal Judgment Scale expanded to include two items introduced by Stroebe, 
Insko, Thompson, and Layton (12), and a seven-item measure of physical 
attractiveness (11). 

After completing their judgments of the target stimuli, all Ss then viewed 
the 18 split screen presentations and recorded their hair length preferences 
for each pair on a Seven-point scale. The midpoint of the scale represented 
neutrality: that is, no distinct preference for either stimulus pair. Ratings 
in either direction of neutrality indicated mild to Strong preference for one 
of the two stimulus pairs, Ss were told, at this point in the experiment, that 
the stimulus males they would be viewing would be wearing wigs. 


C. RESULTS 
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TABLE 1 
SIGNIFICANT MEAN SCALE VALUES OF JUDGES! RATINGS OF CHARACTERISTICS 
Variable Long hair Medium hair Short hair pa 
Bipolar adjective description” 
Complex:simple 448,5 3.67, 3.93, 01 
Perceptive:insensitive 4.38, 3.77, 4.29, .05 
Careful:careless 3.19, 3.51, 4.2305 01 
Academic: practical 3.40, 3.74, 431 101 
Amiable:aloof 3.59 3.26, 4.09. 01 
Pleasure-seeking: 
self-controlled 4.3695 3.125 3.63, 05 
Outspoken: reserved 4.2905 3.74, 3.344 01 
Ugly:handsome 4.89. 457, 3.79.5. 91 
Foolish: wise 4.19, 4.27, 3.47 ap 101 
Feminine:masculine 4.04.5 443. 2.7696 01 
Weak:strong 3.80, 349, 2:91, 01 
Youthful:mature 417 3.60, 3.27, 01 
Physical attractiveness 
Weight 2.93, 3.19, 3.79. 01 
Face 2.33, 2.68, 3.5205 01 
Build 2.73, 2.91, 3.60, 01 
Voice 3.84, 3.38, 423, 01 
Hair 146, 201, 3.9340 01 
Carriage 231, 2.61, 3.09.5 01 
Overall physical 
attractiveness 18.72, 19.80, 25.544 01 
Interpersonal Judgment Scale 
Intelligence 442, 426, 4.91. OL 
Morality 3.36,» 3.96, 471 01 
Adjustment 3.79. 4.17) 4.83 ар :01 
Liking 4,22, 4.11, 4.92.5 01 
Working together 4.04, 3.90, 4.5855 91 
Interpersonal Judgment 
Scale 827, 8.01, 9.50,» 01 
Preference as dating 
Partner 2.91, 3.17, 4.19, 01 
Preference as marriage 
partner 2.21, 2.406 3.2295 01 


Note: Differences between means sharing a subscript are significant at the .05 level or 
beyond as indicated by the Newman-Keuls procedure. 


à F test significance level. 


> The first term of each bipolar dimension in 


Scale. 


dicates the plus-keyed direction of the 
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while the medium-hair males differed on only five diniensions. The following 
profiles of long-haired, medium-haired, and short-haired men emerged from 
the data. Long-haired men were perceived by the judges to have the least 
attractive hair length. They were perceived as the most feminine, youthful, 
pleasure seeking, immoral, outspoken, and complex of the hair length stim- 
ulus targets, The medium-hair stimulus males were the least distinguishable 
from the other two groups. They were perceived as the most insensitive of 
the three groups and as having the least attractive voice. On three variables 
(physical attractiveness, morality, and masculinity) they were significantly 
different from the other Broups and occupied the middle ground between the 
two extremes of hair length. Short-haired men were perceived as the most 
careful, academically oriented, wise, masculine, strong, and mature of all 
the stimulus groups. Short-haired men were rated as the most physically 
attractive of the three Broups on five of the six (weight, face, build, hair, 
carriage) characteristics of male attractiveness and on the composite score. 
On the interpersonal attraction items, short-hair stimulus males were felt to 
be the most interpersonally attractive and were also seen as most intelligent, 
moral, and adjusted of the three groups. The fact that short-haired stimulus 
targets were most positively valued may be due to the S sample which con- 


sisted mainly of female college freshmen arriving from small rural midwest- 
ern towns, 


2. Correlates of Hair Length Preferences 


j The second hypothesis was investigated by means of correlational proce- 
ures. The Paired comparison judgments of the 18 split-screen videotaped 
stimulus о Served as the basis for computing stimulus scale values for 


each of the stimuli employed in the study. Fi i 
А tings were 
assembled into a 3 E сш 


dE the three groups were as follows: short hair, X — 1.47, SD = .95; me- 
rat ae X= —.62, SD = 66; long hair, X — —.82, sp = .96. The 
fae “hair modality was very much Preferred to either the medium or long 


The preference judgments for each of the stimulus figures were correlated 
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with the personality, background, and experiential data. The significant cor- 
relations can be found in Table 2. The greatest number of variables (22 vari- 
ables) correlated with preference for long hair, while the least (six) correlated 
with preference for medium hair. 

Female preference for long-hair male stimulus targets was linearly related 
in a positive direction to the use of a wide variety of drugs, degree of sexual 
experience, dating variety, and the reading of liberal magazines. Negative 
associations were found for church attendance and membership, career plans, 
and birth order. Females who preferred long-haired males were characterized 
on the 16 PF as tending to be assertive, happy-go-lucky, expedient, forth- 
right, and reserved. 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STIMULUS-PREFERENCE SCALE VALUES 
AND PERSONALITY, BACKGROUND, AND EXPERIENTIAL VARIABLES 


Stimulus preference figure 


I" Variable Long hair Medium hair Short hair 
16PF Personality Variables? 
Outgoing-reserved —.19* .18* 
Assertive-humble .20* —24%** 
Happy-go-lucky/sober .18* 
Conscientious-expedient —.18* .20* 
Shrewd-forthright —.18* 
Experimenting-conservative A 
fy Bentler sexual experience inventory .18* 
" No. of men dated .19* —21* 
Church attendance —.18* 24** 
“ Church membership —.20* 21** 
Church affiliation ATE 
Career plans —.19* .18* 
Family income —.21* 
Birth order —.25** 
Height —.20* 
Use of drugs 
Alcohol MY 
Marijuana A3** —.40** 
LSD .50** —.40** 
Uppers Agee —.52** 
Downers .52** —.46** 
Regular reader of 
“ Glamour —.26** re 
Sports Illustrated —.24* 
Psychology Today .18* —.26* 
National Lampoon .25** —.23* 
MS. 32** —.20* 
Playgirl de —.40** 
Playboy 217% —.21* 
каре first term of each bipolar adjective indicates the plus-keyed direction of the 


* p< 05 (two-tailed). 


** < 01 (two-tailed). 
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Those women who preferred short hair presented a striking contrast to 
those women who preferred long hair on the male stimulus figures. They 
tended not to have experimented with drugs, nor have had a wide variety of 
dating experiences, nor have read liberal magazines. Positive associations 
were established for church attendance, membership, and affiliation. Females 
who preferred short hair were characterized on the 16 PF as tending to be 
humble, conscientious, and conservative. Very few significant correlations 
were established for medium-hair preference, and they did not appear to 
form a meaningful cluster, 


D. Discussion 


The results indicate that the hypothesis regarding differential trait attri- 
bution as a function of hair length was substantiated. In addition, the data 
for both long-hair and short-hair preferences supported the hypothesis that 
consistent clusters of experiential background and personality characteristics 
could be identified for women who professed differing preferences in male 
hair length and that these clusters would be based, in part, on a liberal- 
conservative dimension. A striking convergence was established between 
the traits attributed to the different male stimulus targets and the cluster of 
variables related to female preferences for hair length of the stimulus targets. 
The women who preferred short hair tended to be regarded as traditionalists, 
and the men wearing their hair that length were viewed in much the same 
way. Women who preferred long hair on men tended to be nonconformists, 
and long-haired men were perceived similarly. These results are clearly in 
line with attribution theory which predicts that trait attribution is based on 
some internally consistent framework. Preference for another individual is 
a function not only of the characteristics of the person being observed but 
also to some extent a function of the characteristics of the observer. 

The results of this study have implications for the attitude similarity / 
interpersonal attraction literature. Traits attributed to long- and short-haired 
stimulus targets differed, in part, on a traditional male role stereotype dimen- 
sion, Those Ss whose profile resembled a conservative orientation preferred 
short-haired stimulus targets, and those Ss whose profiles resembled a liberal 
orientation preferred long-haired stimulus targets. It appears in this study 
that hair length served as an index from which Ss projected a degree of atti- 
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Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 
VOLUME 1—1926 
1. Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. STUTSMAN 
1. Ап experimental study of the eidetic type—H. KLÖVER, 
3&4. A study of natio-racial mental differences—N. D. M. HIRSCH 
$. A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods —J. W. BRIDGES AND К. M. B. BRIDGES | 
5. Tub influence of puberty praecox upon mental growth —A. GESELL К 
1 VOLUME 2—1927 
1&2. The mind of a gorilla—R. M. YERKES 
3. The role of eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K. DUNLAP 
4. Family similarities in mental-test abilities—R. R. WILLOUGHBY 
5. Coordination in the locomotion of infants—L. Н. BURNSIDE 
& ‘The mind of a gorilla: Part П. Mental development—R. М. YERKES 
VOLUME 3— January-June, 1928 
1. An experimental study of the olfactory sensitivity of the white rat—J. R. LIGGETT 
2. A photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M. A. TINKER 
3. An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineers—N. D. M. HIRSCH 
4. Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G- T. Avery А 
5. Objective differentiation between three groups їп education (teachers, research workers, and administrators)— — 
M. B. JENSEN 
6. The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M. JENKINS 
VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 
1. Observation and training of fundamental habits in young children—E. A. Bott, W. E. BLarz, N. CHANT, AND 
H. Borr 
2 & 3. Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty for junior and senior high school 
students—M. C. BURCH Г 
4 & 5. Methods for diagnosis and treatment of cases of reading disability—M. MONROE 
& ® The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. B. GREENE 
VOLUME $—January-June, 1929 
1. The age factor in animal learning: I. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. STONE 
2. The effect of delayed incentive оп the hunger drive in the white rat—E. L. HAMILTON 
3. Which hand is the eye of the blind?—]. M. SMITH 
4. The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. G. EKDAHL Н 
5, The laie of tactual space; A study of average and constant errors under different types of localization 
1. E. COLE 
6. The effects of gonadectomy, vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior of the 
white rat--H. W. NISSEN 
VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 
1. Learning and growth in identical infant twins; An experimental study by the method of co-twin control—A. 
GESELL AND H. THOMPSON 
The age factor in animalslearning: IL. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. P. STONE 
The acquisition and interference ‘of motor habits in young children—E. MCGINNIS 
A vocational and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of New England— 
A. D. MUELLER 
$ & в. A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. WASHBURN 
VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 
1. Tensions and emotional factors in reaction—E. DUFFY 
2. Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil achievement in reading and 
arithmetic—H. R. TAYLOR 
3 & 4. А study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. H. EWERT 
5. A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system—E. E. LORD 
6. An experimental study upon three hundred school children over a six-year period—N. D. M. HIRSCH 
VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 
1. The amount and nature of activities of newborn infants under constant external stimulating conditions during the 
first ten days of life—O. C. IRWIN 
2. Race and social differences in performance tests—S. D. PORTEUS, et al. 
3. Language and growth: The relative efficacy of early and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the method 0 
co-twin control—L. С. STRAYER 


Rem 


4. Bye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. M. MCGINNIS 
4. , t movements A kindergarten, first, and second-grade children to constructive play materials —L. FARWELL 
VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 
& 2, The status of the first-born with special reference to intelligence--H. H. Hsiao 
ЖЗ. Ап experimental study of bright, average, and dull children at the four-year mental level—H. P. DAVIDSON 


1 
3 
$. An historical, critical, and experimental study of the Seashore-Kwalwasser test Ъайегу—Р. R. FARNSWORTH E 
$. A^ saison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children in reproducing a descripti 
selection—F. T. WILSON 
| VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 
A comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants -M. В. MOR 
З. An experimental study of prehension in infants by means of systematic cinema records—H. M. HALVERSON 
The limits of learning ability in kittens—A. M. SHUEY 


6." The effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O. W. ALM 
VOLUME 11—January-June, 1932 
General factors in transfer of training in the white rat—T. A. JACKSON 
The effect of color on visual apprehension and perception—M. A. TINKER 
The reliability and validity of maze experiments with white rats—R. LEEPER 
A critical study of two lists of best books for children—F. К. SHUTTLEWORTH 
А Cr Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general guide to the literature—R. M. PAGE 
VOLUME 12—July-December, 1932 
Family resemblances in verbal and numerical abilities—H. D. CARTER 
The development of fine prehension in infancy—B. M. CASTNER 
4. The growth of adaptive behavior in infants; An experimental study at seven age levels—H. M. RICHARDSON 
& Differential reactions to taste and temperature stimuli in newborn infants—K. JENSEN 
3 ACD VOLUME 13—January-June, 1933 
1. A critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty superior single men—W. 5. TAYOR 
I А Study of the nature, measurement, and determination of hand preference -H. L. Коси. et al. vH. f 
3. The growth and decline of intelligence: A study of a homogeneous group between the ages of ten and sixty: 
Jones AND Н. S. CONRAD in your 
4, ThE relation between the complexity of the habit to be acquired and the form of the learning curve ^^ 
рау лї? 
s. Eats habits in relation to personality development of two- and three-year-old children: A study of pu 
children in two nursery schools—A. A. ELIOT 
6. Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. INGEBRITSEN 
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Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 


VOLUME 14—July-December, 1933 
1. Mental growth during the first three years: A developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated tests—N. BAYLEY 
2. A study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationships—F. N. ANDERSON AND N. V. SCHEIDEMANN 
3. The objective measurement of emotional reactions—H. V. GASKILL 


4. Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J. D. CORONIOS 
5, A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L. L, LABRANT 
& The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co-twin 


control—J. К. HILGARD 
VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 
1, Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
2, Motor learning of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E. L. BEEBE 
3. Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—]. B. ROWLEY 
4, Limits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. F, Riess 
5&6. The limits of learning ability in rhesus monkeys—H. А. FJELD 
VOLUME 16—July-December, 1934 
1. A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H. S. CONRAD 
2, An eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 
3, An experimental study of constitutional types—O. KLINEBERG, S. E. ASCH, AND Н. BLOCK 
4. The development of a battery of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application to 


1300 children—W. N. Durost 
& 6. An experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patterns of 


behavior in relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 
VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 

1, Organization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 

2, Brightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. CRAWFORD 

3. The limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M. KocH 

‘i Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. M. LEAHY 

6. 


On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN AND L. САНАСАМ 
. А study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L. COCKRELL 
7 VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
1. Sex differences in variational tendency—Q. MCNEMAR AND L. M. TERMAN 
The process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. B. Key, M. R. WHITE, M. P. Honzik, A. B. 
HEINEY, AND D. ERWIN ч 1 
3. A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified 
as mentally deficient —W. R. BALLER 
4. The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. ANASTASI 
ЗА 6, Studies in aggressiveness—L, BENDER, S. KEISER, AND P. SCHILDER 
VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
1 Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C, DABROWSKI А 3 
Masculine temperament and secondary sex characteristics: A study of the relationship between psychological and 
1 Physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON 
P^ Psychological study of forty unmarried mothers—R. D. NOTTINGHAM 
Behavior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parents—L. BENDER 


j Domination and integration in the social behavior of young children in an experimental play situation—H. H. ANDERSON 
! The sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. B. AMES 
1 VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 
' The relationship between characteristics of personality and physique in adolescents—P. S. DE Q. CABOT 
Behavior problems of elementary school children: A descriptive and comparative study—I. Y. MASTEN 
lı. Graphic representation of a man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations —P. F. GRIDLEY 
| Differences between two groups of adult criminals—R, S. TOLMAN А ^ пужо), 
ranmparative study by means of the Rorschach method of personality development in twenty pairs of identical 
Wins—E. Troup 0 
Individual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method— 
WAN 
A VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 
n experimental analysis of "level of aspiration”—R. GOULD м $ 
me light on the problem of bilingualism as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 
4, pg Ol children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. SMITH 
mination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. H. ANDERSON h 
* capacity of the rhesus dnd cebus monkey and the gibbon to acquire differential response to complex visual 
4, pptimuli—W. E. GALT 
© “Ne social-sex development of children—E. Н. CAMPBELL 
А VOLUME 22—January-December, 1940 _ 
7, Measuring human relations: An introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals E. D. CHAPPLE 
3, gféfessive behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression M. D. FITE 
E О ware religion—E. i ^ OD eios 
i ction of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox ра! -J. S. 
Significant characteristics of preschool ‘children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. H. READ 
"Thing by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten "good" eaters and ten “poor eaters—J. B. McCay, E, B. 


'ARING, AND P. J, Km р 
Studies in the interpretation of play: I. Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E. Н. ERIKSON 
* An analysis of VOLUME, 23 January June, d we 
is of certai i i 1 tal st language—F. M. а у 

ant development pope. pisces А and of minimum social stimulation—W. DENNIS 
1 lysis of the mental fact. i ups from nine to sixty—B. BALINSKY 
Tagore influencing аа I tests of intelligence: I. Rate of work—M. W. BENNETT 

vidual differences in apperceptive reaction: A study of the response of preschool children to pictures—E. W. AMEN 
` Twi VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 _ s 

Wins T and C from infancy to adolescence: A biogenetic study of individual differences by the method of co-twin 


„Сомго А G 
Finger SALES ESELL AND H. THOMPSON 
-biting: Its incipiency, incide amelioration—A. L. BILLIG. 
experimental’ studs Dr Ri, incidence, Rame amd practice in the behavioral development of the embryo: of the 


f 78 
. The E; Кала pipiens—A. FROMME 


е Fels chil behavior 
cales—T. W. RICHARDS AND M. P. SIMONS | 
бате of the size of general English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. К. SMITH 


Pes in the field of musical eminence—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
* A stud VOLUME 25—January-June, 1942 
genetic um determining family size in a. Coen professional group—J. C. FLANAGAN 
ly of їс а]-‹ i ions—A. TERS 

TMeptetation ооа d bes arcae T aud unfavorable; deviations: A` study “of scores. from the Read- 
2 Are та Behavior Inventory—K. H. READ AND H. S. CONRAD 
An {пукш ПУ innate behavior tendencies?—J. В. SCHOOLLAND 

stigation of the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf—C. V. HUDGINS AND F. C. NUMBERS 


, An experimental study of what young school children expect from their teachers—B. BIBER AND C. LEWIS 
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Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 
VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 
The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L., MILLER 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. ‘WENTWORTH 
Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 = 
Comparison of children's personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation—N. R. MADDY b. 
A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and nine 
years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 
VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 
Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 
Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 
Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. PORTEUS AND R. D. KEPNER 
‘A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Price, W. J. Kostir, AND W. M. TAYLOR 
VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 
A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. CLARK 
A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 
The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 
Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Rorschach 


technique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
A clinical study of sentiments: 1.—Н. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
A clinical study of sentiments: П. —Н. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. WAEHNER 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK 
Outstanding traits; In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F. L. WELLS 
AND W, L. Woops 


VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. DEsPERT AND Н. О. PIERCE 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. SPITZ 
Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. NAPOLI 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. HENRY 
A continuation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. DORKEY AND 
E. W. AMEN 
A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. CAWLEY 
VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. PoRTEUS AND H. N. PETERS 
The diagnostic implications of Rorschach's test in case studies of mental defectives—I. JoLLEs 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
The radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER AND W. E. HENRY 
The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning task—G. L. GRACE 
The mechanism of vision: XVIIL Effects of destroying the visual "associative areas" of the monkey—K. S. LASHLEY 
А study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables—P, CASTELNUOVA-TEDESCO 
VOLUME 38—July-December, 1948 
Modern language learning. The intensive course as sponsored by the United States Army, and implications for the 
undergraduate course of study—M. LIND 
Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white rat—M. A. Тогсотт V 
Schizophrenia and the MAPS test A study of certain formal psycho-social aspects of fantasy production in schizo 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test—E. S. SHNEIDMAN 
‘A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. INGERSOLL 
VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 
A study of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual development—G. S. BLUM 
The assessment of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment—E. J. SHOBEN, JR. 
Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses of normals and abnormals—H. FEIFEL 
The relative effectiveness of motion and still pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories about adolescent-paren! 
relationships—P. E. EISERER 
The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L. V. SEARLE 
VOLUME 40—July-December, 1949 


A study of the relative effects of age and of test difficulty upon factor patterns—H. A. CURTIS 
A projective experiment using incomplete stories with multiple choice endings—J. К. SEATON 
Effects of sex role and social status on the early adolescent personality—E. MILNER 
Social perceptions and attitudes of children—M. RADKE, H. TRAGER, AND H. Davis 
VOLUME 41—January-June, 1950 
Some psychological and educational aspects of pediatric practice: A study of well-baby clinics—-L. Н. BLUM 
One-trial learning in the domestic rat—B. B. HUDSON 
An introduction to the principles of scientific psychoanalysis—A. ELLIS 
Awareness of racial differences by preschool children in Hawaii—D. V. SPRINGER 
Age trends in children's evaluation of teacher-approved and teacher-disapproved behavior—S. L. WITRYOL m 
The relationship between level of vocational aspiration and certain personal data: A study of some traits and !" 
fluences bearing on the prestige level of vocational choice—J. STUBBINS 
b we VOLUME 42—July-December, 1950 
Personality patterns of suicidal mental hospital ‘fatients—N. L. FARBEROW 
Sex-róle identification in young children in two diverse social groups—M. RABBAN ee gt 
A study of the influence of the social held on individual behavior: As revealed in the expression of hostility " 
warmth by neurotics and paranoid schizophrenics in discussion group situations—D. SHAPIRO 


An experimental study of avoidance—R. F. HEFFERLINE 
VOLUME 43—January-June, 1951 
A study of copying ability in children—E. A. TOWNSEND 
Prestige motivation of gifted children—D. P. AUSUBEL 
A psychological study of physical scientists—A. ROE 
VOLUME 44—July-December, 1951 
The organization of hostility controls in various personality structures—S. FISHER AND E. HINDS jectel 
Children and radio: А study of listeners and non-listeners to various types of radio programs in terms of 5 
ability, attitude, and behavior measures—E. A. RICCIUTI 
Quantitative expression in young children—W. E. MARTIN 
The use of magnetic devices in the collection and analysis of the preverbal utterances of an infant—A. W. LYNIP 
VOLUME 45—January-June, 1952 
Japanese-American personality and acculturation—W. CAUDILL 
А statistical study of the Freudian theory of levels of psychosexual development—C. A. BARNES 
Personality characteristics of selected disability groups—D. N. WIENER 
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VOLUME 46—July-December, 1952 
The relationship of social status, intelligence, and sex of ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness of 
poverty—F. J. ESTVAN 
An empirical study of the castration and Oedipus complexes—S. M. FRIEDMAN 
The relationship between projective test scoring categories and activity preferences—M. M. SCHWARTZ 
A comparison of formal and content factors in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenia—M. SHERMAN 
VOLUME 47—January-June, 1953 


. Ability and accomplishment of persons earlier judged mentally deficient—D. C. CHARLES 


Variations in the consistency of the behavioral meaning of personality test scores—M. KORNREICH 


. Some child-rearing antecedents of aggression and dependency in young children—R. R. SEARS, ef al. 


Symptom correlates for descriptive diagnosis—J. R. WITTENBORN, et al. 
VOLUME 48—July-December, 1953 


. Age and mental abilities: A longitudinal study—W. A. OWENS, JR. 


The development of a personality questionnaire for drinkers—P. J. HAMPTON 
Personality and physical disease: A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 


D. Н. Crowe 


Socio-economic contrasts in children's peer culture prestige values—B. POPE 


A critical review of the stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partial-rank-order and the paired- 
comparison scales—S. A. WITRYOL AND G. G. THOMPSON 
A study of the effects of color оп Rorschach responses—G. С. BRODY 
VOLUME 49—January-June, 1954 
Factors underlying major reading disabilities at the college level—J.. А. HOLMES 
Parent behavior toward first and second аар К. Lasko » 
study of certain cultural determinants of measured intelligence— 
E. A. HAGGARD 
Certain determinants and correlates of authoritarianism—S. SIEGEL 
Personalities in faces: I. An experiment in social perceiving—P. F. SECORD, W. F. DUKES, AND W. BEVAN 
VOLUME 50—July-December, 1954 
A study of the relationship between play patterns and anxiety in young children—E. W. AMEN AND №. RENISON 
Operational exploration of the conceptual self system and of the interaction between frames of reference—M. EDELSON 
AND A. Е, JONES 
Problem solving: A statistical description of some relationships between organismic factors and selected response 
measures—N. A. Fartu, Е. Karos, AND E. V. MECH 


. The relation of cortical potentials to perceptual functions—C. CHYATTE 


The import for clinical psychology of the use of tests derived from theories about infantile sexuality and adult 


character—D. W. MILES , 
Measuring personality in developmental terms: The Personal Preference Scale.—M. Н. KROUT AND J. K. Tain 


VOLUME 51—]January-June, 1955 


| Some relations between techniques of feeding and training during infancy and certain behavior in childhood—A. 


BERNSTEIN 
The expression of personality in drawings and paintings—L. Н. STEWART Pu À 
Negative stereotypes concerning Americans among American-born children receiving various 
ейисайоп—]. А. FISHMAN 
The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale—W. SLOAN 
VOLUME 52—]July-December, 1955 f s 
correlates of sex, sibling position, and sex of sibling among five- and six-year-old children—H, L. 


types of minority-group 


À quantitative Rorschach assessment of maladjustment and rigidity in acculturating Japanese Americans—G. DEVOS 
leasurement of authoritarianism and its relation to teachers’ classroom behavior—H. M. MCGEE 


The formal aspec ү : Бас 
nal aspects of schizophrenic verbal communication —B. MIRIN ; 

A study in an aspect of concept formation, with subnormal, average, and superior adolescents—H. N. HOFFMAN — 1 

Traumatic avoidance learning: Acquisition and extinction in dogs deprived of normal peripheral autonomic function 


—L. C. Wynne AND R. L. SOLOMON 


А‹ VOLUME 53—January-June, 1956 
5 the psychiatric aide sees his work and problems—F. L. WELLS, M. GREENBLATT, AND R. W, HYDE У m 
An investigation of avoidance, anxiety, and escape behavior in human subjects as measured by action potentials in 


gele]. D. BROTHERS 
e of effect: A critical review—M. H. MARX 
tress, fantasy, and schizophrenia: A study of the adaptive processes—O. J. B. KERNER | 
е attitude structure of the individual: A  Q-study of the educational attitudes of professors and laymen— 
F. N, KERLINGER 


ME 54— July-December 1956 4 
x die and үл class adolescents: The Szondi Test in culture-personality 


ты%еагеһ—1. RAINWATER 
œ assessment of parental identification—S. W. GRAY AND R. KLAUS 
е influence of social context on impulse and control tendencies in preadolescents—G. H. ZUK 
‘ender-mindedness versus tough-mindedness in psychology: А reexamination —H. WINTHROP 
method for the comparison of groups: A study in thematic apperception—L. C. ScHAW AND W. E. HENRY 
VOLUME 55—January-June, 1957 
tments of highly intelligent college students—B. M. HORRALL queue, 
use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale in the planning of an educational program for non-institutionalized 


low-grade mentally deficient children—M. С. GOTTSEGEN 
€ Structure and origin of the anal character—H. BELOFF 
ce expression of adolescents’ interests—M. AMATORA loe yi Н dinis 
E of mass media and the effect of aggressive film content upon children's aggressive responses and identification 
*5—R. S. ALBERT 
Plerest in persons as an aspect of sex difference in the early E. W. GOODENOUGH 
E VOLUME S6—July-December, 1957 5 s 
‘ome stable response determinants of perception, thinking, and learning A study based on the analysis of a single test 
Potent, SIMMEL AND S. COUNTS 
ies of аце: An exploratory field study—S. L. PRESSEY 
wnication—L, К. FRANK 
The use of a filmed puppet show as a group projective technique for children—M. R, HAWORTH 
Social competence of middle-aged people—R. J. HAVIGHURST 
Psycholopi VOLUME 57—January-June, 1958 li 
кка UM, cultural problems im mental subnormaliy: А review of reearch—S. B. SAMSON AND T. GLADWIN 
mental aspects of discrimination in relation to adjustment—P. LONDON Я 
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IS INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL AN 
AGE-RELATED VARIABLE?* 


East Carolina University 


RosrNA C. Lao? 


SUMMARY 


Following the suggestion proposed by Duke, Shaheen, and Nowicki, this 
study was designed to test the basic hypothesis that the meaning of internal- 
external control (I-E) may differ with age. Such variables as age, educational 
level, socioeconomic status, self-confidence, etc., which have consistently been 
found to relate to I-E for children through college age Ss, were examined to 
see if these bear a relationship to I-E for a group of parents (95 fathers and 
107 mothers) of college students (father mean age 48, mother mean age 46). 
Results indicated that with the exception of father education, there was no 
significant relationship between I-E and all other variables. Thus, these find- 
ings support the notion that I-E is an age-related variable, that generaliza- 

_tions from previous studies to older people should be re-evaluated, and that 
future research should study the meaning and dynamics of I-E for older 
people. 


` A. INTRODUCTION 


Many studies investigating the developmental trend of the locus of control 
have found that individuals increase in their sense of internal control from 
early childhood to the thirties (6, 7, 8, 11). This is to be expected, since 
internal-external control (I-E) is determined by one's experience, and during 
these years individuals usually increase in mastery and competence, thus 
leading to a feeling of having more control. Following this same reasoning, as 
individuals grow older and experience a decline in physical health, income, 
and possible social status, etc., we would expect a parallel reduction of mas- 
tery and competence and, consequently, a decrease in internal control. How- 
ever, the few studies investigating I-E in older Ss have not found this decrease 
in internality (2, 6, 11, 12). Lao (6) found no decrease in sense of internal 
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control among a group of elderly Ss living in eastern North Carolina. Ryck- 
man (11) replicated Lao's study, using a national sample, and again found no 
significant decrease in internality among the elderly. These findings led the 
present investigator to some different conclusions concerning this lack of a 
significant drop in internality among older Ss: the decline might not be an 
artifact of any particular study, since the trend was found in several studies; 
rather there may simply be none. It was suggested? that perhaps the mean- 
ing and dynamics of I-E are different for older Ss than for children or college 
students who have served as Ss for most published studies in this area. Some 
evidence for this reasoning was provided by Duke, Shaheen, and Nowicki (2), 
who recently found a lack of locus of control and interpersonal distance rela- 
tionship for Type GE stimuli in a geriatric population. The authors explained 
that from a social learning theory viewpoint younger persons would rely more 
on generalized expectancies than older persons; hence one would expect fewer 
correlates of locus of control the older the population. 

The above-mentioned research evidence and reasoning seem to suggest that 
the I-E concept needs to be looked at as an age-related factor. Therefore, fol- 
lowing the idea proposed by Duke et al. (2), this present study is aimed at 
investigating whether I-E does have a different meaning for older Ss. 

Studies have shown that I-E increases with age (6, 8) and that internality 
is positively related to socioeconomic class (1, 4), education level (14), higher 
self-confidence (5), and more involvement with social action (3; 5, 13). 
Therefore, as a first attempt to test the hypothesis that I-E is an age-related 
variable and that it may have a different meaning for older people, an exam- 
ination was made to see whether these above-mentioned variables would also 
be associated with the I-E variable for a group of middle-aged Ss. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Ss were volunteer male Caucasian college students attending a state uni- 
versity in eastern North Carolina. They were recruited from introductory 
level classes. The parents of the students were also recruited as Ss. 


2. Instruments 


The instruments included Rotter’s Internal-External Control of Reinforce- 
menn Scale, generally referred to as the I-E Scale (9); a background question- 
naire asking for information on parents with regard to age, education level, 
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income, satisfaction with job, evaluation of own ability, degree of involvement 
with community affairs, etc.; and a letter asking for cooperation from the 
parents. 


3. Procedure 


During regular class period a graduate student asked for volunteers to fill 
out a “Social Reaction Inventory” which is actually Rotter's 1-Е Scale, and 
those who did not wish to participate were allowed to leave. Approximately 
two months later the instructor of each class informed the students that the 
researcher would like to give the same Social Reaction Inventory to their 
parents to see how the parents felt. A letter signed by the author asking for 
cooperation from the parents was given to each S for him to read. If he was 
willing to send it to his parents, then the $ was asked to fill in the parents’ 
name(s) after “Dear ? and to address an already stamped envelope 
to the parents. One or two copies of Rotter's I-E Scale (depending on whether 
one or two parents were available) and one or two copies of the background 
questionnaire were inserted into the envelope along with the letter of co- 
operation and instruction. Altogether 167 envelopes were mailed. Of these, 
110 envelopes were returned, and we had usable data on 110 students, 107 
mothers, and 95 fathers. 


C. RESULTS 


The mean ages and standard deviations were 48.7 and 7.3 for fathers, and 
46.00 and 7.6 for mothers. The I-E Scale was scored in the internal direction 
for ease of comprehension, a higher score indicating a stronger sense of in- 
ternal control. The means on I-E for students, mothers, and fathers were 
10.72, 11.87, and 13.18; and the standard deviations were 4.08, 5.33, and 
6.03. Results of / tests indicated that both mothers and fathers were sig- 
nificantly more internal than their sons (t= 2.00, < .05; t = 3.370 < 
002, respectively), but mothers and fathers did not differ significantly on 
their I-E scores. A series of correlations were performed to examine the rela- 
tion between I-E and education level, income, frequency of church atten- 
dance, size of geographical location, satisfaction with job, evaluation of own 
ability, and degree of involvement with community affairs, for mothers and 
fathers separately. Results indicated that these variables which had been 
found to relate to I-E in previous studies were in fact not related to I-E in 
the present study. The only exception was that I-E was related to fathers' 
educational level (r = :175, p < .05), higher educational level being asso- 
ciated with a sense of higher internal control. 
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D. Discussion 

Both fathers and mothers were significantly more internal than their col- 
lege age sons. This could be accounted for by two factors: (a) These fathers 
and mothers were in their forties, they were still at the peak of their sense 
of competence and mastery, and therefore they had a higher sense of inter- 
nality; this is consistent with Lao's findings concerning the developmental 
trend of the I-E concept (6). (5) Rotter has reported that the population is 
becoming, on the average, more external as years go by (10). Therefore, the 
sons would be expected to be more external than their parents. 

The major focus of the present study is the lack of significance in the 
relationships between I-E and other variables where such relationships had 
been found to be significant in many earlier studies (1, 3, 5, 6, 12, 13). These 
results support the Duke e£ al. (2) and Shea (12) findings that the usual 
relationship between I-E and other variables holds true only for children 
and younger adults, and that relationship cannot be generalized to older 
Ss. There could be two explanations for this. The first one is what Nowicki 
suggested, that the meaning and dynamics of I-E are different for old people. 
The second explanation could be that the theoretical concept of locus of 
control operates the same for young and old, but Rotter’s I-E Scale is not 
measuring this basic concept when it is administered to older Ss. The first 
explanation seems the more plausible one, since the Duke e£ al. study used 
a different scale and still found no significant relationship between locus of 
control and interpersonal distance. 

It should be pointed out that the Ss of the present study were unique, 
since they were college students and parents of college students. This may 
mean that we have a group of people who are not only more internal than 
people in general, but the range of their I-E scores may also be more re- 
stricted. However, the results of this one study should be viewed along with 
other studies that also failed to find the expected relationship between I-E 
and other variables. With research and studies mushrooming rapidly in this 
area, attention should be called to the fact that most of the variables which 
have been taken for granted as related to I-E may indeed not apply to older 
Ss, since these findings are based on studies using mainly younger people 
such as children and college students. Any explicit or implicit generalization 
from I-E research to older Ss must be treated with great care. Furthermore, 
the findings from this study and the two studies mentioned earlier (2, 12) 
clearly suggest that Rotter’s social learning model needs to be changed to 


include age as a factor, and that I-E investigators should study the meaning 
and dynamics of I-E for older people. 
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PERSONAL SPACE, SEX DIFFERENCES, AND 
INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION** 


Utica College of Syracuse University 


CAROL J. GUARDO 


SUMMARY 


The study sought to determine children’s personal space schemata for 
several interpersonal situations not previously examined. Ss were sixth- 
graders, 25 boys and 25 girls. Extensive sex differences in personal space 
patterning were found. Interpersonal attraction was postulated to account for 
the observed schemata when children related to same-sex peers. Peers de- 
scribed as outgoing, happy-go-lucky, intelligent, or forthright attracted Ss; 
those described as emotionally labile or expedient distanced them. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Personal space refers to the physical distances persons set or maintain 
between themselves and others as a means of reflecting various psychological 
dimensions of their interpersonal relationships. Research on children’s per- 
sonal space schemata assessed by projective devices has focused on how 
children pattern or perceive their own use of space as an index of interpersonal 
behavior. Children, for example, drew closer to peers whom they liked or 
perceived as friends; they distanced themselves from those they disliked or 
feared (3). 

Previous research with American children has shown that personal space 
schemata are developmental patterns (1, 9, 10) affected by several variables. 
Spatial distancing between interacting dyads varies according to the age and 
sex of the S, the emotional tone of the peer interaction, and the sex of the peer. 
Personal space schemata have been found to be consistent patterns despite 
extensive individual variation. The interindividual patterning consistencies 
have been interpreted to be a function of shared or common socialization 
experiences (4, 12). 
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The present study had two objectives: (a) to extend the information 
about children's personal space schemata by examining patterns for several 
new іпѓегрегѕопг1 situations, and (5) to determine the sex differences in these 
schemata. The situations studied in earlier research (e. g., 9) were designed 
to portray various interpersonal relationships based on degrees of liking for 
or acquaintance with peers (i. e., on the affective component of interpersonal 
relationships). In the present study, situations were designed which attributed 
specific personal qualities to the objects of peer interactions. Interpersonally 
attractive characteristics were expected to yield proximate settings; inter- 
personally unattractive characteristics, distant settings. 

The rationale for the expectations was that an individual's personal quali- 
ties have an interpersonal salience which affects the interpersonal distance 
used by others relating to him or her. Specifically, children were expected to 
draw closer to same-sex peers who were assigned positive personal qualities 
and to be distant from peers who were assigned negative personal qualities. 

The second expectation was that sex differences would be found in the 
children's schemata because they have consistently occurred in previous re- 
search. Guardo (3) reported that girls set closer distances to same-sex friends 
and peers they liked than did boys, but were more distant from someone they 
feared than were boys. These results were confirmed and extended by Meisels 
and Guardo (9) who found that girls used greater distances with peers of 
both sexes in negative-affect situations, such as those involving dislike and 
fear. In addition, Guardo and Meisels (4) reported that girls apparently 
respond more to the emotional tone of the interaction in their schemata while 
boys seem to respond more to the sex of the object in peer interaction. 


B. МЕтнор 


1. Subjects 


_ The Ss were 25 boys and 25 girls (mean age: 11 years, 9 months) in the 
sixth grade of a public school located in a suburb of Denver, Colorado. The 
School serves a middle-class neighborhood and all Ss were Caucasian. 


2. Materials 


The personal space task was presented in the form of a text booklet. Each 
stimulus presentation was made on a single sheet of legal-sized paper and 
consisted of an age-appropriate silhouette of a same-sex peer scaled one inch 
to the foot. Test-retest reliability of .84 has been obtained for the instrument 
(3). Validity data for semiprojective measures of personal space or social 
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schemata (e. g., 2, 5) support the use of these devices to assess the construct. 
In addition, Meisels and Guardo (9) showed that children’s personal space 
schemata were consistent with and corresponded to the personal space zones 
for specified types of interpersonal interactions which were formulated by 
Hall (6, 7) on the basis of naturalistic observation of actual interaction dis- 
tances used by adults. 

The 14 stimuli used represented same-sex peers in various personal ways. 
The 14 personality factors in Porter and Cattell’s (11) Children’s Personality 
Questionnaire were used as a basis for the descriptions. In order to provide a 
test of the content validity of the personal space situations, two judges were 
asked to match each description to its personality factor. One judge success- 
fully paired 12 out of 14, the other matched 14 out of 14, thus establishing 
content validity. 

The personality factors and their matching descriptions are presented 
below. On a random basis, seven descriptions were of the high-score pole of 
the factor, and seven were of the low-score pole. This procedure yielded eight 
positive or interpersonally attractive qualities and six negative or unattractive 
ones. Both judges were in agreement on the direction of attractiveness for all 
14 characteristics. Each description was introduced by the phrase: “This is 
Someone who . . .” 

1. Factor A, Reserved/Outgoing: likes to meet people and talk to them. 

2. Factor B, Less Intelligent/More Intelligent: is really smart and gets 
good grades. 

3. Factor C, Affected by Feelings/Emotionally Stable: gets upset easily 
and is touchy about things. 

4. Factor D, Phlegmatic/Excitable: is always slow about doing things. 

5. Factor E, Obedient/Assertive: speaks out and is able to take care of 
things, 

6. Factor F, Sober/Happy-Go-Lucky: is always in a good mood and has 
lots of fun. 

7. Factor G, Expedient/Conscientious: is always trying to get away with 
things and doesn't follow the rules. 

8. Factor H, Shy/Venturesome: is shy and has a hard time talking to 
other people. 

9. Factor I, Tough-Minded/Tender-Minded: whose feelings are easily 
hurt and who often goes to others for help. 

i 10. Factor J, Vigorous/Doubting: is really active and lively and always 
usy. 

11. Factor N, Forthright/Shrewd: tells it like it is and tries to be honest. 
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12. Factor O, Placid/Apprehensive: worries a lot and is afraid of things. 

13. Factor Qs, Undisciplined Self-Conflict/Controlled: always seems to 
have things in hand and knows what to do. 

14. Factor Q4, Relaxed/Tense: is never bothered by anything and takes 
things as they come. 


3. Procedure 


The personal space task was administered to the Ss in their regular class- 
rooms. They were instructed to participate in each interaction by placing and 
tracing a cutout, manipulable, self-referent silhouette figure in spatial rela- 
tion to each printed figure which the administrator described. Each of the 
14 descriptions was randomly ordered and followed by the question: “Where 
would you be standing?” Interfigure distances (nose to nose) were measured 
in millimeters. 


C. RESULTS 


The primary objective of this study was to examine children's personal 
space schemata in several new interpersonal situations. The mean distances 
obtained for the 14 situations are shown in Table 1. They are presented in 
order from the least to the most distance used by the male Ss in their settings. 
Note that the female pattern followed a similar ordering. 

As expected, both boys and girls used less distance with same-sex peers 
described in interpersonally attractive terms: i. e., as outgoing, happy-g0- 
lucky, intelligent, or forthright. They used greater distances with those peers 


TABLE 1 
MEAN PERSONAL SPACE DISTANCE IN MILLIMETERS 
Situation Boys Girls 
Outgoing 13.92 15.60 
Happy-Go-Lucky 19.36 21.56 
Intelligent 22.20 31.68 
Forthright 26.24 37.44 
Vigorous* 26.40 55.60 
Controlled 37.68 42.84 
Relaxed 52.08 56.08 
Phlegmatic* 53.60 76.84 
Assertive* 57.12 83.24 
Tender-Minded* 57.72 25.52 
Shy 62.60 55.00 
Apprehensive* 95.04 68.32 
Expedient* 111.08 79.92 
Affected by Feelings* 119.44 97.12 


* Significant sex differences; p < .001. 
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portrayed as affected by feelings or expedient: i. e., with interpersonally 
unattractive characteristics. 

The second research purpose was to examine sex differences in the chil- 
dren's personal space schemata. Significant sex differences occurred in seven 
of the 14 situations. Boys used closer distances than girls to peers described 
as vigorous, while girls were closer to those described as tender-minded. 
Boys were more distant than girls from peers described as affected by feelings, 
expedient, or apprehensive. Girls used greater distances than boys with 
phlegmatic and assertive peers. 


D. Discussion 


The concept of interpersonal attraction appears to account for the similar 
schemata evidenced by both boys and girls. These patterns may be inter- 
preted to be a function of the S's social perception of a peer's interpersonal 
attractiveness (or unattractiveness). Peers who were described as outgoing, 
happy-go-lucky, intelligent, and forthright attracted others to themselves as 
indexed by the closer distances Ss used when relating to them. Those peers 
depicted as emotionally labile and expedient were kept at a distance. Socially 
valued or interpersonally attractive characteristics of the object of the inter- 
action affected personal space placements, a result which supports the 
contention that personal qualities have interpersonal salience which is re- 
flected in spatial schemata. 

The sex differences obtained for several situations are in line with a con- 
sideration of sex-appropriate behavior and identification (cf. 8). Boys were 
attracted to vigorous and assertive peers and moved away from apprehensive 
and emotionally labile peers. These reactions are consistent with a “mascu- 
line” image. Girls, on the other hand, were drawn toward tender-minded 
peers and were distant from phlegmatic ones. These resulting sex differences 
Serve to complement those found in previous personal space research with 
children (e. g., 4, 9) and suggest that sex of S is a strong determinant of 
Interpersonal schemata. 
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Joer BADAINES? 


SUMMARY 


This two part study was concerned with identification and imitation in 52 
| black and Chicano seven-year-old boys. Part 1 investigated the effect of race 
of model and S on imitation of behavior. Part 2 investigated the effect of 
paternal status on choice of a male or female model and masculine sex-role 
preference. The Ss were exposed to filmed models. Black Ss expressed a sig- 
nificant preference for the black model, but for Chicano Ss no significant 
preferences among the black, white, and Chicano models were obtained. 
Father-present Ss had a significantly higher male sex-role preference score 
as compared to father-absent Ss. Both father-absent and father-present Ss 
imitated the male model significantly more than the female model, but these 
scores did not correlate significantly with the sex-role preference score. By 
age seven, masculine preference appeared well-established, but it was more 
marked for father-present Ss. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is from theories of identification that the major hypotheses relating to 
masculine sex-role identification have evolved. Many (eg. 5, 7, 17) have 
emphasized the importance of the father-son relationship, although they 
have stressed different aspects. With regard to the age of the male child when 
his father leaves home, the existing evidence is inconclusive. Hetherington 
(10) reported that father-absence before age five led to more feminine sex- 
role preferences, but McCord, McCord, and Thurber (13) reported the ages 
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from six to 12 to be critical. Biller (2) found that father-absent six-year-old 
boys were significantly less masculine than boys from father-present homes. 
Summers and Felker (22) found that there were no significant differences 
in the mean scores between father-absent and father-present black boys on 
a sex-role preference test. 

Gewirtz and Stingle (8) have reported that imitation has usually been 
treated as distinct from identification, but they have indicated that general- 
ized imitation can adequately handle both processes. Further, they have 
argued that the degree of identification is at least a gross determination of 
the importance of the provided reinforcers, the amount of exposure to other 
models, and the value of their reinforcements. 

Bandura, Ross, and Ross (1) investigated the relationship of imitation to 
models presented in real-life, on film, and in cartoon form and found film- 
mediated models to be as effective as real-life models. Maccoby and Wilson 
(12), in their study of identification and observational learning from films, 
reported that viewers identified with the like-sexed leading character. Per- 
ceived similarity to a model has also been shown to enhance both frequency 
of imitation and the size of the behavioral repertoire (20). 

Several studies have reported that racial awareness is well-developed by 
age seven (e.g., 9, 21). Moreland (14, 15) demonstrated that 60% of the 
four-year-old blacks preferred to play with children of the white race. This 
contrasted with the findings of Hraba and Grant (11) who reported a ma- 
jority of black Ss showed a clear preference for a black doll. Race of inter- 
viewer (black or white) did not significantly affect the respondent's choice. 
Hraba and Grant have suggested that their results might have been at least 
partially a reflection of the effects of the Black Pride movement. Similarly, 
Proshansky and Newton (19) have indicated that with the emergence of 
Black Power movements, the increased emphasis on black control of com- 
munities, etc., there is emerging a new black identity. Murillo (16) and 
Carter (6) have suggested that because the Chicano lives in a bicultural 
world, the confusion and problems in identification occur more frequently. 

The present study consists of two parts. The first sought to investigate the 
effect of race of model (M) and observer on the imitation of motor behavior. 
It was expected that Ss would imitate more responses exhibited by the like- 
race M than those exhibited by either M of a different race. It was also 
predicted, on the basis of pilot work, that the total number of imitative 
responses would be greater for blacks than for Chicanos. Part IT sought to 
investigate the effect of the presence or absence of the father on choice of 
a male or female M and masculine sex-role preference. Three hypotheses 
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were offered. First, it was predicted that father-present Ss would have a 
higher masculine sex-role preference score than father-absent Ss. It was also 
predicted that those Ss who preferred the male M over the female M would 
have a higher masculine sex-role preference score than those who preferred 
the female over the male M. Finally, it was predicted that Ss from father- 
present homes would perform more imitative responses that were modeled 
by the male M than the female M as compared to father-absent Ss; the op- 
posite was predicted for father-absent Ss. 


B. Parr І 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. The Ss were 26 black males and 26 Chicano males residing in 
Dallas, Texas. The mean JỌ was 92.5, and the mean age was seven years; 
the groups did not differ significantly on these two dimensions. The Ss at- 
tended fairly well-integrated Catholic schools, and most were from low- 
income families. Half the black and Chicano Ss were from father-absent 
homes. The criteria for father-absence were as follows: father left home 
before S was five, no older males over 15 years in the home, and no father 
substitute available on a regular basis to S. Father-presence was no more 
than one year absence from the home during S's lifetime; this must not have 
occurred during the prior 12 months. АП selected Ss were able to identify 
correctly Chicano, black, and white males and females from color photo- 
graphs. 

b. Procedure. Each S was individually escorted to the experimental room 
by a 30-year-old white male and was introduced to a 30-year-old white 
female? [In a study by Ward (23), contact with а male or female E before 
the actual imitation portion of the study did not confound the results.] The 
It Scale for Children (4) was then administered by the female E. The It 
Scale is a projective test of sex-role preference in which S is presented with 
a drawing of an ambiguous child-figure referred to as *Tt" and is asked to 
choose what “It” would like in a series of picture cards or objects and 
figures identified with masculine or feminine roles. It is assumed that “the 
child will project himself or herself in the It-figure on the basis of his or her 
own sex-role preference.” The S was then asked a question in reference to 
the color photographs, “Which one would you most like to be like?” 

Each S was then escorted to a chair facing a movie screen. The male E 
told S, “You are going to see a film. Watch the film.” The 5 then viewed a 
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1:54 minute 16 mm color film which showed black, white, and Chicano male 
Ms, each simultaneously performing seven similar, but easily discriminated 
simple acts, each of about 10 seconds duration (M selects and examines toy 
animal; shows affection, aggression, and scorn in successive actions; eats a 
cookie). Toys seen in the film were rubber cow, lamb, pony; wooden spoon, 
mallet, and bat; six-shooter, water pistol, and .45 caliber pistol; and three 
small plastic boxes. After the child viewed the film, a table with the same 
toys seen in the film, plus a few others, was placed in front of him; and he 
was then instructed by the male E, *Do whatever you want." Responses were 
recorded by the female E. 

c. Scoring. Each of the 21 filmed acts was designated as a response class 
of imitative behaviors and scored as an imitative response when S performed 
all aspects of an act performed by a particular M. For every such response 
performed, S received two points. During pilot work, two scorers reached 
agreement on 9596 of the specific matching responses that were scored as 
two point responses. Any act which was only a partial replication of the M’s 
act was also scored as an imitative response, but received only one point. 


2. Results 


Four chi square tests were computed to determine if there were significant 
differences among the black and Chicano Ss' responses to the question, 
“Which one would you most like to be like?" There was a significant differ- 
ence among the expressed preferences for the photographs of the three 
males for the black Ss (р < .001). Blacks (69%) most frequently selected 
the black male; 27% selected the white male. Blacks also expressed a sig- 
nificant (p < .05) preference for the like-race male photograph over the 
other-race male photographs. A significant difference (p < .005) among the 
photographic selections for Chicano Ss was also obtained. In this case, none 
selected the black male, but Ss were nearly equal in their selection of the 
white (54%) and Chicano (46%) male photographs. For the Chicanos, 
there was not a significant preference for like-race male over other-race 
males, 

Hypothesis 1 stated that Ss would imitate more responses exhibited by 
the like-race model than those exhibited by either model of a different race- 
It was tested with a 3 X 2 ANOVA using the two point imitation score for 
each of the Ms. Differences between the means were tested by Duncan Mul- 
tiple Range Tests at p < .05. Table 1 summarizes the mean imitation scores. 
Only black Ss revealed a significantly greater preference for one M (the 
black) over the other two Ms. Thus, the first hypothesis was only partially 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN IMITATION Scores FOR Each Морег: Part І 
Model 
Subject Black Chicano White 
Black 7.92 4.53 4.07 
Chicano 4.30 4.46 4.00 


supported. There was also a significant effect due to the race of M. The 
mean imitation score for the black M was significantly different from the 
white М; the other means did not differ significantly. 

The second hypothesis was tested by combining the one and two point 
scoring systems. As predicted, black Ss had a significantly higher total imi- 
tation score than did Chicano 55 (¢ = 2.81, p < .005, df = 50, one-tailed). 


C. Part П 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. Four groups were formed from the Ss in Part I: Chicano 
Father-Absent and Father-Present, and Black Father-Absent and Father 
Present. No significant differences among the ages nor 705 were found. 

b. Procedure. S returned about four weeks after the administration of 
Part I. The procedure outlined in Part I was utilized except that male and 
female Ms performed six similar, but easily discriminated actions using 
Puppets (puppet makes three simple body movements in successive acts; 
"drinks"; M shows scorn; and puppet feeds M a cookie). The six acts were, 
however, very different from those performed in Part I. Toys seen in the film 
Were two rubber hand puppets, drinking glass and bottle, and two small 
plastic boxes. Black Ss viewed black Ms, and Chicano Ss viewed Chicano Ms. 
The $ was instructed by the male E, “You are going to see a film with a man 
and a woman in it playing with some toys. Watch the film." After 5 viewed 
the film, all toys seen in this film were made available, plus the additional 
toys used in Part I, but not part of the film. 

C. Scoring. Scoring was the same as in Part I except that two points were 
added to the total score of each S for ease of analysis. The scorer had no 
knowledge as to whether S was in a father-present or father-absent group. 


2. Results 


Hypothesis 1 was tested by a 2 X 2 ANOVA, comparing the It Scale 
Scores of father-present Ss to father-absent Ss. The hypothesis was sup- 
Ported: father-present Ss had significantly higher It scores than did father- 
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absent Ss (F = 5.95, dj = 1/48, р < .05). Race of S had no significant 
effect on It scores; neither did race of S significantly interact with paternal 
status on It scores. 

The hypothesis that those Ss who preferred the male M over the female М 
would have higher It scores than those who preferred the female over the 
male M was tested with use of a difference score, which was obtained by 
subtracting S's female M imitation score (number of female M responses 
imitated by S multiplied by two) from his male M imitation score. А Spear- 
man rank-order correlation (rho) between the difference score and the It 
Scale score was not significant. Neither was the correlation between the 
male M imitation score and It, nor the correlation between the female M 
imitation score and It. The multiple correlation coefficient between the cri- 
terion variable (It score) and two predictor variables (male and female M 
imitation scores) was also not significant. Thus, hypothesis 2 was not sup- 
ported. 

To test the third hypothesis, an ANOVA was performed on the two point 
imitation responses for male and female Ms. The mean scores are reported 
in Table 2. There was a significant effect for race of S; black Ss had a sig- 
nificantly higher mean imitation score than Chicano Ss (p < .05). Choice 


TABLE 2 
Mean IMITATION SCORES BY RACE AND PATERNAL STATUS OF 
SUBJECT AND SEX or Monet: Part П 


Father Model 
Group Absent Present Female Male Mean 
Subject 
Black 7.03 7.31 5.38 9.00 7.20 
Chicano 6.61 5.61 423 8.00 6.12 
Mean 6.85 6.46 
Model 
Male 7.61 9.38 8.50 
Female 6.07 3.54 4.81 


of M was also significant: the male M mean imitation score was significantly 
higher than the female M mean imitation score (p < .001). Black Ss per- 
formed a greater total number of imitative responses (p < .05) than did 
Chicano Ss such that this prediction was confirmed in both Parts I and П. 
There were no systematic modeling effects due to paternal status, nor any 
significant interactions between race of S and paternal status on total imi- 
tation scores. 

A significant interaction was found between paternal status and choice 
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of model (ф < .005). As predicted, father-present Ss had a significantly* 
higher mean male M imitation score than female M imitation score (p < 
.001). Father-absent Ss had a significantly higher female M imitation score 
than did father-present Ss ( < .05). This lent further support to hypothesis 
3. Not expected was the significant difference (p < .01) between father- 
present Ss’ male M imitation scores and father-absent Ss’ female M imita- 
tion scores. Similarly, the significant difference between father-absent Ss' 
male M imitation scores and father-present Ss' female M imitation scores 
was not expected (р < .005). Contrary to prediction was the lack of a sig- 
nificant difference between father-absent male and female M imitation 
scores. Thus, the hypothesis was only partially supported. A significant in- 
teraction was found for race of S and choice of M. Both Chicano and black 
Ss chose the male M over the female M (p < .05). 


D. Discussion 


Regarding the prediction that Ss would prefer the like-race M, black and 
Chicano Ss differed. Both the results of the interview question and the imi- 
tation procedure reflected this difference. Black Ss expressed a clear-cut 
preference for the like-race M over other-race Ms in the interview. Chicanos, 
оп the other hand, showed no such clear-cut choice, and a slight majority 
preferred the white male. Consistent with Peak's (18) finding was that only 
4% of the black Ss expressed a preference for the Chicano male, and no 
Chicano selected the black male. 

That racial identification is better established in blacks was further sup- 
ported in that black Ss had a significant preference for the black M, while 
the Chicano Ss showed no significant preference for any particular M. The 
findings of this study for the black Ss were consistent with the investigations 
described above, which were concerned with perceived similarity to an И 
(12, 20) in that blacks tended to imitate blacks. As Proshansky and Newton 
(19) has suggested, the Black Power movements, recent television programs, 
and an emerging Black Pride have probably enhanced black Ss’ own black 
awareness. The Chicano movements are, however, in the novice stage and 
much less evident, and usually only on a regional level. This, and the bi- 
cultural environment (16) present a greater problem for the development of 
the Chicano's identification. The findings of this study, coupled with the 
interpretations of Proshansky and Newton (19) and Murillo (16), lend 


further support to the theoretical views of Gewirtz and Stingle (8) presented 
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earlier. Through the media and Black Pride movements, etc., there has ap- 
parently been an increase in both the exposure and reinforcing value of 
black models. For the Chicanos, this change has not yet occurred to the 
same extent. 

The finding that black Ss in all situations had higher imitation scores than 
did Chicano Ss is difficult to interpret. An attempt to do so would go beyond 
the scope of this paper. Further research in the area of performance of imita- 
tive tasks and personality and behavioral characteristics is suggested. 

Hetherington (10) found a significant difference on It Scale scores in father- 
absent and father-present Ss if the father had left home before the child 
reached age five. Biller (2) reported similar effects in six-year-old children. 
The results of this study were consistent with their findings. 

A provocative finding in view of the obtained significant difference between 
father-absent and father-present groups on It Scale was the lack of a signifi- 
cant correlation between It scores and the imitation scores. It is plausible 
that the It Scale was measuring sex-role preferences (a preferential set toward 
culturally defined representations of sex-role adoption which refers to actual 
overt behavior). Biller (3) reported that sex-role orientation (measured by 
the It Scale) was more affected by father-absence than was sex-role adoption 
because of the ameliorative effect of peer influence on the latter. The present 
finding would lend support to Biller’s interpretation. 

A different interpretation, however, would find the results of It scores and 
the male-female scores in at least partial agreement. While there was a 
significant difference between It scores for father-absent and father-present 
Ss, the mean score for father-absent Ss was also well within the masculine 
end of the male-female continuum. Thus, father-absent Ss also tended to show 
a masculine preference on both a projective test and in their overt behavior, 
but the preference was more marked in father-present Ss. 

Consistent with the finding of the second hypothesis that father-present Ss 
had marked preference for the masculine role was the highly significant 
difference between the male and female M imitation scores for father-present 
Ss. The significantly higher father-absent female M imitation score than 
father-present female M imitation score lends further support to the sug- 
gestion that father-absence does have a detrimental effect on masculine sex- 
role development. The significant differences between father-absent male and 
father-present female imitation scores, and between father-present male and 
father-absent female imitation scores, appear to lend additional support that 
masculine sex-role development is enhanced by the presence of a father. The 
most warranted conclusion appears to be that by age seven boys tend to show 
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a preference for the masculine role, but that paternal absence has a detri- 
mental effect on its development; or, conversely, that father presence en- 
hances it. This conclusion lends support to the findings of Hetherington (10) 
and Biller (2) already described. 
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THE IMPACT OF EMPLOYEE SEX AND PERFORMANCE ON 
THE ALLOCATION OF ORGANIZATIONAL REWARDS* 
College of Business Administration, The University of Iowa; 


and College of Business and Economics, 
University of Kentucky 


ARTHUR P. BRIEF AND Marc J. WALLACE, JR. 


SUMMARY 


Evidence regarding the influence of sex biases on evaluations of women's 
performance is contradictory. Sometimes women are favored, other times 
they are discriminated against, and in still other cases no sex bias is evident. 
The experiment reported here focused on the sex-type of the job in an attempt 
to partially resolve this question. It was hypothesized that Ss’ evaluations of 
the performance of an employee in a job with a neutral sex-type (librarian 
administrator) would be influenced only by variation in actual performance 
and not by the employee’s sex. Under the guise of taking a “test” of their 
supervisory abilities, a student sample (95 males and 18 females) and a 
librarian sample (11 males and 36 females) evaluated and rewarded either 
a male or female, high or low performing “employee.” The results supported 
the hypothesis and argue for focusing further attention on the job sex-typing 
phenomenon rather than on general, person-centered sex stereotypes. 


А, INTRODUCTION 


An increasingly common belief among social scientists is that a sex bias 
Operates against women in the world of work. Several researchers have 
recently reported empirical findings in the United States that they interpret 
as supporting this belief, including Almquist (1); Bass, Krusell, and Alex- 
ander (2); Bem and Bem (3); Epstein (6); Goldberg (9); Rosen and 
Jerdee (14, 15, 16); Schein (17); and Stein, Pohly, and Mueller (18). 
Other studies, however, report data that call to question those interpretations. 
They include Deaux and Taynor (5); Deaux and Emswiller (4); Feldman 
and Kiesler (7); Ferber and Loeb (8); Hamner, Kim, Baird, and Bigoness 
(10); Pheterson, Kiesler, and Goldberg (13); and Taynor and Deaux (19, 


20). The contradictory data in these studies indicate no sex bias in some 
= 
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cases, mixed results in others, and a sex bias operating in favor of women 
in still other cases. 

Taynor and Deaux (19, 20) have suggested that the key to resolving these 
contradictions is to focus upon the context in which evaluative judgments are 
made. More specifically, they proposed that the degree to which a situation 
is sex-typed as being more appropriate for either a male or a female will 
influence the nature of the sex bias elicited by evaluators of task behaviors. 
If the sex-typing of the situation is as critical as depicted by Taynor and 
Deaux, then the evaluations of performance in a job with a neutral sex-type 
(that is, a job which is sex-typed neither as masculine or feminine) should 
not reflect bias either for or against female employees. 

The purpose of this paper is to report the results of an experiment designed 
to test the validity of the above proposition. Specifically, it was hypothesized 
that the allocation of rewards on a job with a neutral sex-type would be 
solely a function of performance and not the sex of the person evaluated. 
Support for this hypothesis would argue for focusing further attention on the 


job sex-typing phenomenon rather than on general, person-centered sex 
stereotypes. 


B. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 
Ss were 95 male and 18 female American students enrolled in administra- 
tive studies courses in the College of Business and Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky during the Fall semester of 1974 and 47 American 
librarians (36 females and 11 males) attending a conference on library 
management in Louisville, Kentucky, during the Fall of 1974. The admin- 
istrative experience of the latter group ranged from one to 30 years. 


2. Procedure 
Experimental materials were presented to both sets of Ss in the form of 
a test of their supervisory abilities. Each S was instructed to assume the 
role of immediate supervisor of the stimulus person described in the "test." 
On the basis of information about the stimulus person provided in the “test,” 
the Ss were asked to evaluate and reward their assumed employee's job 
performance. 


3. Independent Variables 
The two independent variables were sex of employee and performance of 


employee. Ss were randomly assigned to four treatment groups correspond- 
ing to the sex and performance manipulations: (a) male employee—high 
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4 performance, (6) male employee—low performance, (c) female employee— 
7 high performance, and (d) female employee—low performance. Each S was 
Biven the following description of the assumed employee. The description 


is a slightly modified version of that used by Taynor and Deaux (19). 


Bob Carter is 35 years old. He is the father of two children and resides 
with his children and wife in a middle-class suburban neighborhood. Bob is 
thought of as a typical person and fairly representative of the community in 
which he lives. From talking to Bob and some of his friends you know that 

Y he and his friends generally agree about the type of person he is. They 
generally agree that Bob could be described by the following list of 
adjectives: likable, mild-tempered, alert, masculine, and capable. 


a. Sex manipulation. Sex of employee was manipulated by substituting 
Kay for Bob and by changing appropriate masculine terms to feminine terms 
(e. g., father to mother and his to her) in all materials referring to the 
employee. (For the sake of simplicity, experimental material reproduced in 
1 this paper will always refer to Bob Carter.) Following the description was 
_ Û report of a critical incident involving the stimulus person. 


Bob is employed as the director of the government documents section of a 
regional research library which serves both the university at which it is 
located and the surrounding communities. At the end of one particularly 
hectic day, Bob was clearing his desk to head home. He was looking forward 
to getting home, having dinner, relaxing, and getting together with the next 
door neighbors for their weekly bridge game. 

About five minutes before leaving, his phone rang. The city mayor's office 

Г was calling, and the mayor's administrative assistant had a special request. 
f The mayor had just decided that it was necessary to have a special meeting 
the next day with a group of city employees who were demanding recogni- 
tion of a formal collective bargaining agent. The mayor needed the follow- 
ing data by eight o'clock the next morning: (a) A listing and interpretation 
of all federal and state laws covering collective bargaining among city em- 
Ployees; (b) A tabulation of cities in the state and comparable cities around 
the nation whose employees were covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments; (c) Cost of living increases over the past five years; (d) Percent 
Wage increases granted to similar employees in similar cities around the state 
for the past five years. The administrative assistant explained to Bob that 
he was calling so late because the mayor himself did not decide to have the 
meeting until just a half hour before the phone call. 


b. Check on job sex-type. Before receiving any information about the stim- 
ulus Person's performance in the critical incident as government documents 
director, each S was asked to predict that person's effort, ability, and per- 
ormance by responding to the following items: “How hard do you think 
Bob will try to get the job done in time?” “Do you think Bob has the ability 
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to successfully get the job done in time?" *Do you think Bob did in fact 
successfully get the job done?" For each item, responses were gauged on an 
11-point scale with zero — no effort, ability, or performance and 11 = ex- 
tremely high effort, ability, or performance. 

Evidence that Ss’ effort, ability, and performance predictions are greater 
for either the male or the female employee before the performance manipula- 
tion would indicate that the position and situation described is sex-typed. 
In contrast, if Ss’ predictions do not vary with the employee's sex, then the 
job has a neutral sex-type. 

c. Performance manipulation. The second independent variable, perfor- 
mance, was manipulated after the check on sex-type by giving each 5 a 
report of the stimulus person's actual behavior in the critical incident de- 
scribed earlier. Employee performance was manipulated by reporting either 
the following high performance behavior or the following low performance 
behavior. 

(1). High Performance. Bob did in fact get the job successfully com- 
pleted in time. He called his wife and told her he would have to work late. 
He asked her to call the neighbors and to apologize to them for missing their 
bridge night. Bob put in four hours of overtime that night and did a 
meticulous job. 

(2). Low Performance. Bob declined the mayor's request. He told the 
mayor's assistant that it was not possible for him to work overtime that night 
because he was exhausted after a hard day's work and has other commit- 
ments for the evening. 


4. Dependent Variables 


The Ss were told that the stimulus person's performance in the above 
incident was typical of their assumed employee's performance during the 
past year. With this mind-set, the Ss completed the following item designed 
to gauge the S's allocation of rewards to the stimulus person: “Аз Bob's 
supervisor it is your responsibility to review and evaluate his performance 
each year and to make a salary recommendation. On the basis of your evalu- 
uations of his past performance, what should Bob's annual merit pay increase 
be?” Responses were gauged on an 11-point scale with zero = $0 and 11 = 
$1000. 

In addition to allocating organizational rewards, the Ss reported their 
expectations concerning the future behavior of the stimulus person. Expecta- 
tions of effort, ability, and performance were tapped by the following three 
items: “In the future, if Bob were to be faced with a situation similar to the 
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- one previously described, how hard do you think he would try to get the job 
done?" "In the future, if Bob were to be faced with a situation similar to 
the one previously described, do you think he would have the ability to 
successfully get the job done?" “Тп the future, if Bob were to be faced with 
a situation similar to the one previously described, do you think he would in 
fact get the job done in time?” For each item, responses were gauged on an 
ll-point scale with zero = no effort, ability, or performance and 11 — ex- 
tremely high effort, ability, or performance. ) 


С. RESULTS 
1. Job Sex-Type 


Student and librarian Ss’ predictions concerning the male and female em- 
ployee’s effort, ability, and job performance in the incident are displayed in 
Table 1. The data indicate that both student and librarian Ss evaluating the 
male employee expected no greater mean effort, ability, or performance than 
Ss evaluating the female employee. The ¢ tests indicate that none of the 
Mean differences approached statistical levels of significance. These data war- 
Tant the conclusion that the job described in the experiment has a neutral 
Sex-type. Neither males nor females were expected by Ss to exert more effort, 


be more able, or be more successful in performing the job in the situation 
described, 


2. Reward Allocation 


S responses to the reward allocation question were analyzed in a 2 X 2 
fully crossed analysis of variance corresponding to the design of the experi- 
ment. Performance and set were treated as fixed effects; hence expected 
Mean squares were derived with use of Model I [after Hays (11) ]. Separate 

OVAs were carried out for students and librarians, 

Group means displayed in Table 2 indicate that the high performing male 
and high performing female were allocated very similar mean rewards in both 
Samples. Similarly the low performing male and the low performing female 
Were allocated similar mean rewards by both students and librarians. The 
discrepancy between group means in Table 2 is far greater between high 
d low performance than between male and female employee. For student 
Ss high and low performance mean rewards were 7.24 vs. 2.50 for the male 
аа 6.70 vs. 3.14 for the female. Similar mean differences occurred among 
_ the librarian Ss. 

f The analysis of variance results displayed in Table 3 confirm the conclu- 
on that performance feedback was the only manipulated factor in the 


l 
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TABLE 1 
CHECK on JOB Sex-Type: MEAN EXPECTATIONS BEFORE 
PERFORMANCE MANIPULATION 


Students Librarians 
Variable Male Female t Male Female 
Expected effort 7.56 7.05 32 7.38 8.00 .83 
Expected ability 7.45 7.18 30 TAT 7.35 32 
Expected performance 7.40 7.29 36 6.75 6.83 11 


experiment influencing Ss’ reward allocation in a statistically significant 
fashion. Neither employee’s sex nor the performance X sex interaction had 
an effect that approached statistical levels of significance in either sample. 
These data support the hypothesis that the allocation of rewards in a job 
with a neutral sex-type Was à function solely of employee períormance and 
not employee sex. 


3. Postexperimental Expectations 


As auxiliary evidence bearing on the hypothesis, all Ss were asked after 
the experimental manipulation to predict the employee's future effort, ability, 
and performance levels in similar situations. These data were analyzed by 
means of the same ANOVA design defined earlier for reward allocation. The 
pattern of mean future effort, ability, and performance predictions displayed 
in Table 2 agrees with the reward allocation findings. Within both high and 
low performance groups mean expectations did not differ significantly for the 
male and female employee. These results were true for both student and 
librarian Ss. Among student Ss in the high performance groups, for example, 
male/female means were 8.62 vs. 8.33, 8.38 vs. 8.85, and 8.31 vs. 8.44 on 
effort, ability, and performance, respectively. 

Within both the male and the female groups, however, mean effort, ability, 
and performance expectations did vary significantly in the predicted direction 


© ТАВГЕ 2 
gu MEANS FOR POSTPERFORMANCE REWARD ALLOCATIONS AND 
'UTURE EFFORT, ABILITY, AND PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS 


Future expectations 


н Reward Effort Ability Performanc 
roup High Low High Low High Low High Lov 
Students 
Male employee 724 2.50 8.62 3.64 8.38 6.61 831 44 
Female employee 6.70 344 8.33 3.45 8.85 6.21 844 40 
Librarians 
Male employee 8.82 3.77 845 470 8.45 554 873 43 
Female employee 6.83 — 3.55 833 418 8.58 6.36 8.92 40 
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with the performance of the employee evaluated. Among librarian Ss who 
evaluated the male employee, for example, high performance/low perfor- 
mance means were 8.45 vs. 4.70, 8.45 vs. 5.54, and 8.73 vs. 4.31 on effort, 
ability, and performance, respectively. Mean differences were equally pro- 
nounced within the female employee group for both samples. 

Analysis of variance results on future effort, ability, and performance pre- 
dictions show that performance was the sole factor studied that influenced 
postexperimental expectations. The F values in Table 3 demonstrate that 
neither sex nor the performance X sex interaction influenced predictions in 
a statistically significant fashion. The results of postexperimental expecta- 
tion analysis lend further support to the hypothesis that, of the independent 
variables manipulated in the two experiments, performance alone, not sex, 
influenced evaluations of employees in a job with a neutral sextype. 


D. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The hypothesis that the allocation of rewards is not influenced by the sex 
of the employee in a job that is known, a priori, to have a neutral sex-type 
was confirmed. The fact that these results cross-validated from the student 
sample to the librarian sample is evidence of validity extension; evidence 
that Mosier (12) cites as very strong confirmation of the generalizability of 
experimental results. 

A number of implications arise from the results of the experiment. First, 
to the extent that these results can be generalized from the samples of stu- 
dents and experienced librarians studied here to populations of other Ss in 
other settings and cultures, the belief that а constant and general sex bias 
operates against women across jobs is placed in doubt. Rather it appears 
that where a job is sex-typed as neither typically male nor typically female, 
no general sex bias operates in the evaluation of performance. Secondly, 
these results should caution researchers against generalizing from the results 
of this or any other study concerned with sex stereotype phenomena in one 
category of jobs, to any other type of job, activity, or position. It may well 
be the case that the category of jobs to which one wishes to generalize is 
sex-typed differently from the category studied or not sex-typed at all. 

The amount of variance explained in reward allocation and postexperi- 
mental effort, ability, and performance expectations should be noted. Omega? 
(w?) an index of the proportion of total variance in the dependent variable 
attributable to the main and interaction effects (11) was calculated for each 
of the ANOVAs in the experiment. In the case of reward, the main per- 
formance effect accounted for 49 percent of total variance for students and 
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47 percent of total variance for librarians. In the case of postperformance 
effort, ability, and performance expectations, the proportions of variance 
explained by performance were 62 percent, 37 percent, and 58 percent, re- 
spectively, for students and 47 percent, 30 percent, and 56 percent for 
librarians. The sex effect and performance X sex interaction did not add 
significantly to w* in any case. 

On one hand, it appears that a substantial proportion of variance in 
evaluative judgments was explained by the experimental manipulations. On 
the other hand, a significant proportion of variance remains unexplained 
(51 percent of reward allocation {ог students and 53 percent for librarians) 
and must be attributable to error as well as to factors outside the control of 


the experimenters. Research on sex stereotypes should carefully consider the 
proportion of variance attributable to sex and performance manipulations, 
as Hamner and his associates did (10). This proportion should be a good 
index of the degree to which performance evaluations are influenced by sex 


biases. 
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COMPONENTS OF SUICIDAL INTENT IN COMPLETED AND 
ATTEMPTED SUICIDES* 1. 2 


Philadelphia General Hospital 


AARON T. BECK AND DAVID LESTER 


SUMMARY 


An objective suicidal intent scale was completed for 235 completed suicides 
and 246 attempted suicides in Philadelphia. The responses to the items of 
the suicidal intent scale were factor analyzed separately for the two groups, 
and the pattern of factors compared. The major difference centered around 
communication. For the completed suicide the decision appears to be whether 
or not to communicate; for the attempted suicide the decision appears to be 
when to communicate. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although psychologists commonly categorize suicidal behavior into com- 
pleted suicide, attempted suicide, and suicidal ideation, suicidal actions are 
complex behaviors that can be described along a variety of dimensions. For 
example, to what extent did the S isolate himself from other people before 
attempting a suicidal action? Did he leave a suicide note? Beck et al. (1) 
have devised a scale that measures the intent of the suicidal person to kill 
himself based upon the objective facts pertaining to the suicidal action (such 
as whether a suicide note was left, whether there was overt communication 
of intent before the suicidal action, and so on). Eight items of this scale can 
be completed for both attempted and completed suicides. 

An issue that has been of concern to psychologists concerning suicide is 
the degree to which attempted suicides resemble completed suicides. The 
question is of importance, since it is difficult to study completed suicides 
after they have been identified. Thus, if we may study attempted suicides 
instead, in order to learn about completed suicides, our task is greatly sim- 
plified. Current opinion is divided on the answer to this question: some 
authors consider that attempted and completed suicides are two different 
——— 
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populations (3), while other authors consider them similar (2). The present 
paper reports a factor analysis of the suicide intent scale of Beck eż al. in 
samples of completed and attempted suicides, The aim is to ascertain whether 
the factors (or dimensions) of suicidal intent are similar in the two popula- 
tions. 


B. METHOD 


The samples consisted of (a) data on 235 completed suicides in the city 
of Philadelphia in 1972, constituting the total number of suicides in the city 
that year, obtained from the files in the office of the Medical Examiner; and 
(b) data on 246 consecutive attempted suicides seen at Philadelphia General 
Hospital, obtained by personal interview with each S. Data on eight suicide 
intent scale items were completed for all of the completed suicides, but data 
were missing on one or more items for 38 of the attempted suicides. Thus, 
the size of the attempted suicide sample was reduced to 208. The data for 
each sample were subjected to a factor analysis using the BIOMED statistical 
package of UCLA, BMD03M. The eight items of the suicide intent scale are 
described in Table 1. 


C. RESULTS 


Three eigenvalues were greater than unity for each sample, and so three 
factors were extracted for each sample. Factor I for each sample was similar, 
with high loadings on isolation, timing, and precautions against discovery 
and intervention. 

Factor II for the completed suicides had high loadings on final acts in 
anticipation of death and suicide note. The corresponding factor for the 
attempted suicides had high loadings on these items and also on active 
preparation for the suicidal act and overt communication of intent before 
the attempt. Factor II seems to embody the notion of preparing for the 
suicidal action, but for the attempted suicides it appears to include active 
preparations that involve communication of the intent. The completed 
suicide prepares secretly; the attempted suicide prepares more openly. 

à Factor ПІ for the completed suicides had high loadings on active prepara- 
tion for the attempt and high negative loadings on acting to get help during 
or after the suicidal action and overt communication of intent before the 
attempt. The third factor for the attempted suicides was quite different. It 
had a high loading on acting to get help during and after the attempt and à 
negative loading on overt communication of intent before the attempt. The 
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completed suicide either communicates his intent or does not; the attempted 
suicide communicates either before the suicidal act or afterwards. 

An attempt was made to explore the effects of intent to die upon the fac- 
torial structure of the suicidal intent items. The attempted suicides were 
asked to report their intent to die, and their responses were coded as “уез,” 
“no,” and “unsure.” The responses to the suicidal intent scale were factor 
analyzed for the 34 Ss who reported no intent to die and for the 135 Ss who 
reported an intent to die. (Data from Ss who were unsure were discarded.) 
The resulting factor analyses are shown in Table 1. It can be seen that 
Factors I and II are similar for the total sample of attempted suicides and 
for both subsamples. Factor III for the total sample of attempted suicides 
resembles Factor III for the subsample of attempted suicides who intended | 
to die according to their self-report. Neither subsample of attempted suicides 
resembles the completed suicides on Factor III. 


D. Discussion 


A factor analysis of the actions associated with suicidal behavior has re- 
vealed interesting differences between attempted and completed suicides. 
Attempted and completed suicides resemble each other in the planning of 
the suicidal action to ensure isolation and lack of intervention. They differ 
most in the communication aspects of the suicidal action. For the completed 
suicides, the decision appears to be between communicating and not com- 
municating. For the attempted suicides, the decision appears to be between 
communicating before versus after the suicidal action. It is worth noting that 
although these data appear to support the traditional notion of attempted 
suicide as a cry for help, communication is not absent from the actions of 
all completed suicides. 
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SUMMARY 


Coalition choices with one of two powerful others by a “weak” Pachisi 
Player were predicted from two scenarios (N = 72 male and female college 
students). In one, attitude similarity provided an attraction variable. The 
weak player was attitudinally similar to one of the others, or they were 
similar only to each other. In the other scenario, educational status provided 
an expertise variable. The weak player and one other were college freshmen; 
the remaining player was a graduate student or in high school. It was found 
that choices were for the more attractive or equally expert player, but 
reciprocal choices were not expected. A coalition which would simplify 
bargaining for winnings was preferred. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Prior research among college students established that when the distribu- 
tion of resources in a precoalition triad is A < B, A < C, and B — C, the 
АВ and AC coalitions are equally probable (2). Using this distribution of 
Tésources, the present studies examined the effects of interpersonal attraction 
and relative expertise on coalition choices. 

Leiserson (3) suggested that belief similarity which results in attraction 
Should facilitate coalition choices, since people who like one another can 
minimize bargaining conflicts through an equality principle. A liked other 
Should therefore be chosen as a coalition partner, as reciprocal choice should 
be expected and the winnings distribution should be amicable and equal. 
When B and C are similar to each other in both attitudes and resources, and 
dissimilar to A, the equality principle should produce a BC coalition, and 
A should be indifferent in his coalition choices. Now suppose A discovers 
that he and C have similar attitudes, but that he and B are dissimilar. As 
C might reciprocate a choice in order to avoid bargaining difficulties with B, 
Tras 
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an AC coalition should seem more probable to A than an AB coalition. Hence, 
A should not be indifferent now, but should prefer C to B as a coalition 
partner. 

The relative expertise of participants should also influence coalition choices. 
For example, with a less expert partner, à person with relatively more educa- 
tion in a coalition might attempt to secure a greater share of the winnings 
by virtue of the greater skills. Hence, if the skills appear to add nothing to 
the coalition's resources, the less expert person should prefer to avoid the 
coalition. With this reasoning, Tedeschi, Schlenker, and Bonoma (4) pre- 
dicted that more expert persons would not be preferred to expertise peers as 
coalition partners unless their special competencies would contribute to coali- 
tion success, and that a less expert partner should be preferred over an exper- 
tise peer. 


B. METHOD 


A written scenario described Players A, B, and C, who would play Pachisi 
(5) under an experimenter's supervision. The first player to the goal was to 
win $10. In Pachisi, die tosses control movements toward the board's common 
goal. All players were to move a “weighted” distance simultaneously on each 
throw of the die. Players B and C were to multiply the die toss by four points, 
but Player A's multiplier was two points. Subjects assumed the imaginary 
role of Player A, the weakest player. | 

Any two players could form a coalition against the third, and add their | 
multipliers, but no coalition would form unless partner selections were recip- 
rocated. Any coalition would win, and partners would negotiate to split the 
$10 prize. Without a coalition, B and C (with equal weights) would tie and 
divide the winnings equally. 

Subjects stated a preference for A's coalition partner and predicted which 
coalition, if any, would form. They also specified how various coalition wil 
nings might be divided. Following these questions, they provided attraction 
or expertise information as described below. 


1. Attraction 


Twenty-five female and 16 male introductory psychology students partici 
pated. The scenario said that players’ responses had been obtained on attitude 
survey items, and that they had seen each others’ responses. In the first 
experimental condition A was different from both B and C, who were simila 
to each other. In the second condition, A and C had expressed similar att 
tudes, while B was dissimilar to both A and C. Subjects indicated how mud 
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each player was attracted to the other players. Two seven-point Likert items 
- "asked how willing he would be to work with the other and how much he liked 
him, The items were summed for attraction (1). A score of 14 indicated high 
attraction. Greater liking between similar than between dissimilar players 
| was verified. Player A's attraction for a similar C was greater than for a dis- 
"similar C [Ms — 10.5 and 8.38, respectively, (40) = 7.70, p < .01]. Like- 
wise, C was said to like a similar B more than a dissimilar B [Ms = 9.75 
апа 6.22, respectively, #(40) = 4.38, p < .01]. Also, B liked the similar C 
more than the dissimilar С [Ms = 9.86 and 5.83, respectively, (40) = 5.20, 
$< 01]. 


2. Expertise 


. — Sixteen male and 15 female undergraduates participated. The Low Exper- 

| tise scenario had B as a graduate student and A and C as college freshmen. 
The High Expertise scenario had A and C as college freshmen and B as a 
high school student. Likert items asked how intelligent and how respected 
each player was perceived to be. The two items were summed and interpreted 
35 esteem, a perception of expertise (4). A score of 14 indicated high esteem. 
A split-plot analysis of esteem ratings? [F(1,39) = 11.01, р < .01], showed 
greater esteem for greater education (M = 10.39) than for less education 
(M = 9.55). Nonorthogonal comparisons (all ps < .01) showed differences 
between graduate students (M — 11.69), college freshmen (M — 9.89), and 
high school students (M — 8.42). 


C. RESULTS 
1. Attraction 


A chi square test [x2(1) = 20.75, р < .0001], indicated an independent 
effect of conditions on coalition preferences. Of the 21 subjects in Condition 
1, 17 chose В and four chose C, both of whom were dissimilar to A. Of the 
20 subjects in Condition 2, 18 selected the similar C and only two chose the 
dissimilar B as a coalition partner for Player A. 
Predictions of actual coalition formation were also influenced by attraction, 
De) = 6.01, p < .05]. In Condition 1, 18 subjects predicted a BC coali- 
Чоп, where both attitudes and resources were similar, two predicted an AB 


Coalition, and one predicted an AC coalition. Seven subjects in Condition 2 
iE ————— 
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12 predicted a BC coalition, and only one predicted | 
an AB coalition. Hence the AB and AC coalitions in Condition 2 were not | 
perceived as equally likely, as resource distributions would indicate (2). ] 
Seven subjects used the AC attitude similarity rather than the BC resource 
distributions as a basis for coalition formation, predicting a coalition wi 
resource inequality. In such a coalition, an equal distribution of winnin 
may be unlikely, regardless of liking between the winners. 

Winnings allocations did not differ as a function of similarity (within: 
coalitions: ps < .10), but allocations across coalitions did differ, indica! 
an effect of power resources. Correlated + tests showed differences betwe 
the AB and BC coalitions [£(38) = 7.87, p < .01] and between the AC and | 
BC coalitions [¢(38) = 5.32, ? < 01]. Thus, whether or not he was liked, | 
Player A could never expect to share equally in coalition winnings while in 
a position of weakness. ۲ 


predicted an AC coalition, 


2. Expertise 


Of the 16 subjects in the Low Expertise condition, 12 named the freshn 
peer (C) and four selected the graduate student (B) as a partner for Pla 
A. This seems to verify that coalitions with more expert (though strong er | 
partners would be avoided. However, the freshman peer (C)3 was also рге 
ferred as A’s coalition partner, named by 14 of the 15 subjects in the Hig 
Expertise condition over the high school student (B), selected only by 0! 
subject. Thus the less expert of two equally stronger others was also avoide 
in coalition choice. The distribution of resources suggests that the AB аг 
AC coalition choices should have appeared equally likely (or equally Û 
likely), but perceptions of expertise (and of attraction) clearly altered t 
view. Collapsing across conditions and comparing the reported frequene 
to random partner selection [Z(30) = 3.78 (2-tailed), P< 01] 
that the peer was seen as a clear partner preference over the more exper 
less expert alternative. i 

Player A and one of the more powerful others were more expert in the H 
Expertise condition, and the two were less expert in the Low Expertise 
dition. Hence expertise and resources were confounded, and predictions 
which coalition would actually form could not be compared meanin 
However, comparison of the number of subjects who believed А 
would not be in a coalition indicated no difference between expe 
conditions (р > .10). 

Because most subjects predicted selection of an equal esteem pal 
winnings allocations were analyzed only in those coalitions. There 1 
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difference between conditions (p > .10). However, the average share for 
Player A in an equal power coalition was $4.52, less than an equal share, 
which would have been $5.00 [#(17) = 2.55, p < .05], and more than an 
equity share based on resource weights, which would have been $3.33 
[(17) = 6.71, p < .001]. Thus, neither equality nor equity notions were 
consistently applied in allocation estimates. 


D. Discussion 


The current studies should not be considered as direct analogs of labora- 
tory coalition studies (5). For example, Vinacke reported sex-of-subject 
effects in laboratory studies of coalition formation, but none occurred in 
these role-playing variants. As Willis and Willis (6) have suggested, certain 
subtle effects of face-to-face interaction may be lost in role-playing studies. 
Nevertheless, the present data do provide interesting considerations. 


1. Attraction 


in the distribution of rewards, 


If interpersonal attraction suggests equality 
a coalition with both 


and if power disparity produces equity considerations, 
factors operating creates a bargaining problem. The present subjects appeared 
to recognize the problem by emphasizing power and not attraction in the allo- 
cation of winnings. A weak player could gain more through coalition with 
either of the more powerful players, but should select the most similar other 
player in order to increase chances for a reciprocal choice. But the powerful 
Player may avoid an attractive but weak partner because the coalition would 
Produce an awkward bargaining problem. Thus subjects predicted an attrac- 
tive and powerful partner as the weaker player’s choice, but did not predict 
reciprocal choices, In brief, a coalition was expected which would make bar- 
Gaining as uncomplicated as possible. 


2. Expertise 

„Опсе again, coalition preferences appeared to be based on a concern about 
disparities in the bargaining process. Lack of preference for the higher esteem 
Player suggests a belief that he might claim more of the winnings than re- 
Sources would warrant. The corollary avoidance of the less expert person as 
а partner suggests that educational level emphasizes power differences, and 
Water expertise would therefore be counterproductive in bargaining with 
the more powerful other. Naming of an esteem equal as a coalition partner 
yas associated with an allocations compromise, between the equality of esteem 
Parity and the equity of power differences. Nevertheless, the allocations were 
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consistent with those in which players were differentiated only by power (3). | 
Thus equal expertise provided a basis for partner selection but not for bar- 
gaining equality. 
3. Conclusions 
Attraction and expertise were each considered in a weak person’s coalition 
choices between more powerful others. Parties of equivalent power were ex- 
pected to reciprocate coalition choices when they liked each other, because 
attraction simplifies the bargaining process between power equals. When 
parties are different in power, however, similarity and liking between them 
would complicate the allocation process, and the more powerful party was 
expected to avoid such a coalition problem. Subjects who were given exper- 
tise considerations, on the other hand, apparently expected differences (rather 
than similarities) to complicate the bargaining process between unequal power 
players. The person with greater expertise might make greater claims during 
bargaining, or the person with an expertise disadvantage might compensate 
by emphasizing superior power resources. 

These observations verify that interpersonal factors other than relative 
power or wealth operate in coalition decisions. Further explorations of attrac: 
tion and esteem variables should be carried out in laboratory and field settings. 
Other interaction characteristics, such as perceptions of relative trust, authori: 
tarianism, or Machiavellianism, should also systematically affect coalition 
formation and the bargaining process, but little attention has been given them. 
A comprehensive theory of coalition behavior will require that resource con: 
siderations be linked with social perceptions and attributions. 
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SUMMARY 


Order effects in impression formation were studied among 195 male and 
female college students. Half read descriptions of a man or woman being 
| kind first, nasty later, while the other half read these descriptions in the 
reverse order, The students rated the person on the same 18 traits after each 
episode; they also responded to brief dogmatism and Machiavellianism scales. 
The first ratings for the good description were more favorable than those 
for the first bad one, especially on the traits most related to the episode 
described. The second ratings showed a recency effect. For both sequences, 
the women’s ratings changed more than the men’s. None of the ratings was 
systematically correlated with dogmatism or Machiavellianism. Possible rea- 
Sons for the recency effect were discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In 1952, Asch (1) suggested that certain central characteristics set up a 
Positive or negative direction for the impression formed of another person, 
that the qualities inferred in another person derive their meanings from their 
relations to another, so that there is a unitary impression; and that people 
tend to view a person and his or her act as a single cognitive unit, with the 
Person taking on the quality of the act. 

ү Luchins (5), who spoke instead of people's tendency to generalize limited 
information, studied the effects of different sequences of information on the 
impression formed. To different groups, he described the behaviors of an 
extroverted boy (E), an introverted boy (I), an E-I boy, and an I-E boy. 
He found that in the complex descriptions, the first behavioral pattern de- 
scribed had more influence on the final impression than the second one (a 
Primacy effect). In later experiments, he found that an unrelated “set-break- 
Ing” task (е, g., solving math problems) interpolated between the E and the 
l parts of the description produced a recency effect. 
SS 
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In contrast to Luchins, Pastore (6) hypothesized that it is more di 
to change a disliked person into a liked person than vice versa. If this is 
true, then a negative first impression should be harder to change im 
positive one than a positive one into a negative one. This might not, how: 
ever, be true for everyone. Whether a first impression of cruelty, for Y 
ple, is harder to change than a first impression of kindness may be in p 
a matter of individual differences in philosophies about human nature. 
Wrightsman (10) is correct in concluding that people's philosophies of 
man nature are developed early in life, then it seems reasonable to expl 
the relationships between impressions formed of others and such dimensi 
as dogmatism (7) and Machiavellianism (2). Since both high dogmatics 
high Machiavels tend to derogate others (2, 3, 8), it was hypothesized 
the more dogmatic and Machiavellian a respondent, the more his or her in 
pression would be influenced by negative information, quite apart from af 
possible order effects. 

This study thus had two purposes: (a) to restudy order and/or direction 
effects in impression formation; and (5) to study the correlates of individu 
differences in impression formation. 


B. METHOD 

l. Subjects 

One hundred ninety-five male and female college students taking inti 
ductory courses in Sociology (N = 47), English Literature (N = 79), а 


Business (N = 69) at an undergraduate commuter college participated 
this study in the spring of 1975. 


2. Procedure 

Each student received a booklet describing two life-like encounters 1 
another person. Half of the booklets described a man, the other half a 

Half first described the person berating a salesperson (bad) and thei 

same person helping someone who had fallen (good); the other 


chosen so that some seemed more relevant to the acts described, while ot 
seemed less relevant; space was also provided for comments. The traits | 
as follows: cheerfulness, church attendance, cleverness, concern with ар 
ance, courage, courtesy, gentleness, happiness, helpfulness, ingenuity, й 
ligence, kindness, loyalty, patience, sense of humor, socioeconomic st 
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sympathy, and warmth. After the second encounter, the students were asked 
to rate the person according to their total impression, taking into account 
both encounters. The rating scale for the traits ranged from 1 (“far below 
average") to 5 (“far above average"), with 3 being “average.” 

When the students had completed their impressions, they completed the 
20-item Kiddie Machiavellianism Scale (2) and a 15-item version of the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, scores on which correlate about .9 with scores 
on the longer version (9). The items from the two scales were intermingled. 
Finally, students gave their sex, age, race, and religion. 

Booklets were handed out randomly in each classroom. It was stressed that 
there was no right or wrong way of doing the task. Students were asked not 
to go backwards in their booklets, in order to simulate real life passage of 
time. Booklets were collected as students finished. The following are sample 
Stories from one booklet: 

4. First encounter. As you are driving into a parking lot, you notice a 
man about to get into his car. He is obviously preparing to drive away, when 
he suddenly gets back out and walks toward someone you had not noticed 
who has slipped and fallen. The man helps the person to get up and spends 
Considerable time to ensure that this person is all right and able to proceed. 

b. Second encounter. Several weeks later, you are in line at a cashier’s 
Counter in a store. Just ahead of you, by coincidence, is the same man whom 
you had seen earlier at the parking lot. He is buying seven items marked 30¢ 
each. The cashier rings up $3.50 and begins to add on the tax. The man 
stares at the cashier for a second, and then he says, “My God! The help 
they get these days! Seven times 30¢ is only $2.10! Didn’t you get past 
fourth grade?” 


C. RESULTS 


Analyses of variance showed that the first "good" (G) ratings were sig- 
hificantly more positive than the first “bad” (B) ratings for all traits except 
Socioeconomic status. Students’ mean ratings on all 18 traits were significantly 
higher for G than for В (F = 639.25; df = 1/187; p < .001); this was true 
Under all four conditions (men rating men: 3.67 vs. 2.17; men rating women: 

75 ъз. 1.88; women rating men: 3.81 vs. 1.89; women rating women: 3.85 
E 2.07). Also under all four conditions, the person was rated further below 
AVerage" (3 on the rating scale) after the bad encounter than above 

average” after the good encounter (e. g., for men rating men, 3.67 — 3.00 — 

767, while 2.17 — 3.00 = —.83; еіс.). Marginally significant was the 
triple interaction between sex of student, sex of person in the story, and G 
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vs. B (F—347; df = 1/187; p< .06). After G, ratings were similar | 
under all four conditions: after B, however, each sex rated the person of the | 
opposite sex more harshly than the person of the same sex. | 
Larger differences between the B and G groups were found for some traits | 
than for others. G minus B was greater than +2.00 under all four conditions 
only for the seven traits most directly relevant to the themes of the stories: 
courtesy, gentleness, helpfulness, kindness, patience, sympathy, and warmth, | 
For these traits, ratings were typically very high for G, very low for B. 
After the second encounter, students’ mean ratings on all 18 traits were 
significantly higher when G came second than when B did (F = 84.67; 
df — 1/186; p « .001). Under all four conditions, BG ratings were above | 
average, while GB ratings were below average (men rating men: 3.29 v 
2.70; men rating women: 3.32 vs. 2.76; women rating men: 3.36 vs. 2.5! 
women rating women: 3.41 vs, 2.54). BG ratings were significantly greater 
than GB ratings for nine traits: cheerfulness, courtesy, gentleness, happiness, | 
helpfulness, kindness, patience, sympathy, and warmth (i. e., the seven most: 
relevant traits plus two other relevant ones). 

'The mean amount of change between ratings (second ratings minus firs 
ratings) was positive for BG, negative for GB; the difference was highly 
significant (F = 671.22; df = 1/183; p < .001). Under all four conditio! 
change in the positive direction was greater than change in the negativ 
direction (men rating men: 4-1.08 vs. —.98; men rating women: +1.44 
—.99; women rating men: +1.46 vs. —1.20; women rating women: +1.31 
vs. —1.29). The largest changes occurred for the seven most relevant trait 
Also significant was the interaction between order and sex of student (F 
4.44; df = 1/183; p < .03); for both sequences, the women’s scores changed 
more than the men’s—i. e., they went down more (GB) and they went UP 
more (BG). 

Correlations were computed between total dogmatism; six dogmat 
factors (belief in one truth, belief in a cause, derogation and aloneness, 
tuous self-denial, self-proselytization, and authoritarianism) ; total М 
vellianism; three Machiavellianism factors (tactics, views, and moral 
and (a) both first and second ratings, using each trait separately and 
person's mean on all 18 traits; (5) the amount of change from first to seco! 
rating for each trait and for all 18 traits combined; (c) the number 
“average” (3 on the rating scale) responses on the first and second ratini 
and (d) the difference between the person's mean on the seven most relevi 
traits and his or her mean on the remaining 11 traits. While some signifi 
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correlations occurred, they presented no consistent pattern, and their num- 
ber was approximately what would have been expected by chance. 


D. Discussion 


The difference between the first B and G ratings demonstrated that the 
students reacted to the stories as was intended. Seven “central” traits had 
the most positive or negative ratings after the first encounter, and these same 
seven traits changed most between ratings. Most of the remaining traits, 
however, were also rated more positively after G than after B, thus support- 
ing Asch’s ideas that a person and his or her acts are viewed as an organized 
unit, with the person taking on the quality of the act, and with some traits 

“ more central than others. 

After the second encounters, under all four conditions, and most strongly 
for the most relevant traits, the BG ratings were above average and sig- 
nificantly higher than the below average GB ratings. Contrary to Luchins 
(5), this shows a clear recency effect. The data of the present study did not 
fit the thesis of Pastore (6), either, since the negative first impression 
Changed more in the positive direction than the positive first impression 
changed in the negative direction; furthermore, after both encounters, the 
initially “disliked” person was rated more favorably than the initially “liked” 
person, 

Several interpretations of the data should be considered. The relative po- 
tencies of the “good” and “bad” encounters seem to have been complexly 
determined. On the one hand, under all four conditions, the “bad” person 
Was at first rated further below average than the “good” person was rated 
above average. On the other hand, ratings for the BG sequence increased 
more under all four conditions than ratings for the GB sequence decreased. 
In other words, a first bad encounter seems to have had a particularly strong 
impact, but with further good information, was especially amenable to change. 
In contrast, a first good encounter had somewhat less impact, but was changed 
less in the face of further “bad” information. Perhaps initially, bad informa- 
tion is more potent, while later on, good information is. 

Procedural differences may have contributed to the nonreplication of 
Luchins’ results. It is not probable that the first ratings acted as an inter- 
Polated task, similar to Luchins’ math problems, since the ratings were 
related to the stories rather than being «set-breakers." Alternately, the 
Present respondents may have been more attentive to the stories than Luchins’ 
Were. He speculated that his respondents might have felt that they “knew” 
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the boy aíter the first few sentences, and that they therefore skimmed the | 
second part of the description; perhaps they became bored. Two completely 

' different episodes were used in the present study, and to judge from the 
changes between the first and the second ratings, the respondents paid atten- 
tion to both stories; this might account for the recency effect observed if 
one also assumes that some forgetting occurred between episodes. The stu- 
dents may have assumed after the first encounter that they would no longer 
need this information when they had completed the first ratings. However, 
when asked to give a total impression after the second encounter, they re- | 
membered enough from the first encounter to produce the observed second 
ratings. 

Another possibility is that Luchins’ respondents may have felt that they 
were given the information within the paragraph in the order of its impor 
tance. In the present study, in contrast, the two encounters were described 
as separated by time, and the subjects therefore had no reason to assume | 
that one encounter was meant to be more important than the other. | 

Finally, Luchins' suggested that the primacy effect was similar to “ЕШ-| 
stellung" or set: that what was read first “set” the person's impressions, 
somewhat as early water jar problems "set" the person's solutions to later. 
ones (4). It is possible, since the current study was done 28 years later, that 
people are now less set-prone during impression formation, and that they 
are more willing to keep revising their judgments of another person. Perhaps, 
then, the recency effect is a manifestation of a “now” orientation: try not 0 
judge people by what they did last week, but by what they are doing now: 
To test this idea, one could simply repeat Luchins' study as exactly 
possible. 

Further research should also continue to analyze data separately for m 
and women. In the present study, the women's ratings changed more betw 
encounters than the men’s. This suggests that a woman’s changing impression! 
of another person may be somewhat more affected by the situation than. 
man's; perhaps women judge others more holistically than men. 1 

According to Wrightsman (10), people's beliefs about the nature of humi 
beings are related to their reactions to specific individuals. An attempt i 
made in this study to explore individual differences in impression formal 
but neither dogmatism nor Machiavellianism was related to the trait га! 
шаву of the analyses performed. Possibly these data mean that neith 
variable is related to the ways in which impressions are developed, but 
may also mean that the respondents did not feel sufficiently involved in 
encounters personally (2). 
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AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY RATING SYSTEM* 


Eastern Kentucky University 


RoBERT W. GENTHNER 


SUMMARY 


Two studies were conducted (Ns = 48 and 36 men and women under- 
graduate and graduate students) to assess the stability of the Personal Re- 
sponsibility (PR) rating system over time and under stress. А third study 
(N — 48 men and women graduate students) evaluated the validity of PR 
using an experienced clinical psychologist as a referent. It was found that (а) 
PR ratings were highly reliable (r — .86); (b) high PR people were more 
personally responsible after a stress situation than low PR people (№ < .001); 
and (c) PR ratings had construct validity when compared with an experienced 
Ph.D. level psychologist's ratings of psychological effectiveness. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is a large body of literature which discusses the personality construct 
of personal responsibility (1, 4, 5, 6, 7). The limitation of this literature is its 
lack of empirical support for its hypothesis and speculations. One possible 
reason for this lack of empirical support is the absence of clear operationaliza- 
tion and validity of measures of the concept of personal responsibility. Wylie 
(9) points out that many rating scales are developed for single experiments, 
accepted on face validity, and discarded to make way for the next series of 
empirically unsupported measures. In an effort to introduce empirical re- 
Spectability to the Personal Responsibility rating system (PR), Genthner 
and Jones (3) compared ratings of PR with scores on the California Per- 
sonality Inventory. They found that PR ratings were significantly correlated 
with 13 of the 16 scales as well as a mean T score. When the intercorrelations 
Were factor analyzed, PR loaded high on a factor interpreted as a measure 
of psychological adjustment. In addition, they found that they could train 
raters to rate PR in a consistent and reliable manner. 

The following three studies were designed to evaluate the stability of PR 


Over time and further evaluate the validity of the PR system. 
Жр ы СЫТ 
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B. Srupy I 
1. Method 


Ss were 24 male and 24 female graduate and undergraduate students 
(aged 18 to 40) enrolled in psychology courses. Each S was asked to discuss 
a personal problem with a trained Master's level psychologist for 15 to 30 
minutes. One month later the Ss were asked to discuss another personal 
problem for the same time period. All sessions were audio taped and rated 
for Ss’ level of personal responsibility by two trained raters. The raters were | 
clinical psychology graduate students. The PR scale is a five point continuum 
where 1 equals a person who expresses total victimization and is unwilling 
to accept the consequences of his actions, and 5 equals a person who fully 
accepts responsibility for his life and problems (2, 3). The Pearson r for 
interrater agreement was .93. 


2. Results 


The ratings of the two sessions were compared with a Pearson product- 
moment correlation which yielded a coefficient of .86. 


C. Srupy II 
1. Method | 


Eighteen high PR (3.5 and above) and 18 low PR (below 3.0) Ss were 
selected to participate in this study. Each S's level of PR was determined | 
by audio taping his discussion of a personal problem with an M.S. psychol- | 
ogist, and having the problem rated by two trained raters. Interrater reliability | 
for rating PR was .96. An equal number of Ss was randomly assigned to either - 
a positive or a negative anagram group. The anagrams were those used by 
Solley and Stagner (8). Both groups received three practice anagrams 
followed by six solvable, five insolvable, and then six solvable anagrams. 
The E recorded the time it took each S to solve the first anagram after the 
five insolvable anagrams. Ss were given two minutes to solve each anagram. 
After the 5 completed the anagram task, the E said: “I noticed you missed 
several anagrams in the middle of the experiment. Do you have any explana 1 
tion for this?" The S's answer was audio tape recorded and rated blind bY 
two trained raters on level of PR. Interrater reliability was .87. 


2. Results 


The time it took the Ss to solve the timed anagram was analyzed by 9" 
analysis of variance with two levels of PR and two levels of anagram aff 
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(positive or negative). Neither PR nor anagram affect nor the interaction 
between PR and affect was significant. The PR ratings of the Ss' explanations 
for missing the anagrams were analyzed by ANOVA with two levels of PR 
and two levels of anagram affect. The PR variable was significant beyond 
the .001 level (F = 53.03, df = 1,32). Anagram affect and the interaction 
between affect and PR were not significant. In order to determine the rela- 
tionship between the S’s level of PR prior to the experiment and his level 
of PR in explaining his failure on the anagram task, the two scores for each S 
were compared with a Pearson product-moment correlation. This comparison 
yielded a coefficient of .82. 


D. Srupy III 
1. Method 


The Ss were 26 female and 22 male graduate students in clinical psychol- 
ору. Their PR level was determined by audio taping their discussion of a 
personal problem with an M.S. clinical psychologist and having the problems 
rated by two raters. The Pearson product-moment interrater reliability was 
91. All Ss were also rated on a five point scale of “psychological effectiveness" 
by a Ph.D. clinical psychologist who had 15 years of clinical and academic 
experience and was naive with regard to the PR rating system. The psychol- 
ogist was acquainted with the Ss for two years and had all Ss in four clinical 
Psychology seminar courses. In addition to the courses format, he supervised 
the students on their clinical practicum. 


2. Results 


А Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient comparing the PR ratings 
and the psychologist's rating was .83 (№ < .001). The range of PR ratings 
Was from 1.5 to 5, and the range of psychologist's ratings was 2 to 5. 


E. Discussion 


The results from these three studies lend further support to the reliability 
and validity of the PR Scale. PR appears to be a stable measure over time 
and predictive of a person's attitude to a mild stress situation. The lack of 
finding for anagram affect suggests that anagram affect was not a potent 
influence оп 5° level of PR. The finding of a high correlation between an 
experienced clinical psychologist’s ratings of psychological effectiveness and 
PR is support for the hypothesis that PR ratings are a measure of psycholog- 
ical adjustment. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHILDREN'S EMOTIONAL AND 
we INSTRUMENTAL DEPENDENT BEHAVIOR ' 
Ma ON PARENTAL RESPONSE* 


Institute for Child Study, University of Maryland 


ROBERT F. MARCUS 


SUMMARY 


| Sixty-four mothers and fathers saw videotapes of boys and girls performing 
“emotional and instrumental dependent behaviors, and their responses were 
` corded and analyzed. Children’s emotional dependent behavior elicited 
greater Nondirectiveness, Negative Affect, Reward, and Encourage Persis- 
tence responses than did instrumental dependent behavior. Children's in- 
Strumental dependent behavior elicited greater Directiveness, Explains/In- 
‘formation Giving, and Questions/Helping responses from parents than did 
emotional dependent behavior. Mothers responded to both types of dependent 
behavior with greater encouragement of dependence and more specific help 
than the fathers. Fathers gave more rewarding responses than mothers. 


ni 


A. INTRODUCTION 


* Marcus (8) found that parental response to boys’ and girls’ independent 
‘and dependent behavior in certain cases was dependent upon the sex of the 
child, the type of child behavior, and the sex of the parent. The present study 
n extension of the method of that research but with the focus shifted to 
mc differential “pull” of two kinds of dependent behavior: instrumental and 
emotional. 
ш) Heathers ( 5) has identified emotional and instrumental dependent be- 
havior as two classes of behavior which differ in their goals. The goal of 
| Strumental dependence is help in obtaining some commodity, such as food, 
| рано, or other assistance that is task-oriented, while the goal of emo- 
ы al dependence is the obtaining of affection, reassurance, or approval of 
Me person at whom the behavior is directed. Heathers (4) found a decline 
motional dependent bids (clinging and affection seeking) to the teacher 
| during the preschool years, while more active forms of emotional dependence, 
Süch as attention or approval seeking directed toward peers, actually in- 
"p. Received in the Editorial Office on October 29, 1975, and published immediately at 
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creased. Eininger and Hill (3) found that preschool children who were iden- | 
tified as predominantly affection seeking (emotionally dependent) by their 
teachers tended also to give more physical and verbal affection to a doll in a 
playroom than did those children classified as help seekers (instrumentally 
dependent). Help seekers were not, however, likely to give more help under 
these conditions than affection seeking children. Kagan and Moss (6) indi- 
cated the greater predictive power of affectional (emotional) dependence for 
females early in life for later dependent behavior. For females only there 
was a significant positive correlation between affectional dependence during 
both the 6 to 10 and the 10 to 14 year age periods and dependence upon 
parents in adulthood, whereas instrumental dependence during the 10 to 14 
year age period alone was positively related to later dependence upon parents. 
The socialization literature has dealt infrequently with the differential 
impact of emotional vs. instrumental dependent behavior upon parents OF 
with the parent rearing antecedents of the two sets of behavior. This is sur- 
prising in view of the numerous studies suggesting that when observational 
measures are used, the construct dependency does not appear to be a unitary 
trait (7). Acheson’s (1) finding that Head Start boys and girls who demon- 
strated emotional dependent behavior elicited more negative responses than 
did those who showed instrumental dependent behavior, and instrumental 
dependent behavior elicited more positive responses from teachers than did 
emotional dependent behavior, suggests that parents might respond in 3; 
similar manner to these behaviors. While no sex differences in either the 
performance of the behavior or the responses of teachers to the child per 
forming either kind of dependent behavior were reported, Yarrow, Waxler, 
and Scott (13) found that bids for help and clowning bids taken together 
were positively and significantly related to initiated negative contacts (е. 6» 
critical evaluation) from a high-nurturant trained adult for boys and not 
girls. Thus, for present purposes, it is unclear whether emotional dependent 
behavior might elicit more negative responses than instrumental dependent 
behavior regardless of the sex of the child, or whether this relationship might 
hold only for boys. Research done by Rothbart and Maccoby (12) and 
Osofsky (9) suggests that the opposite sex parent may be more lenient and 
positive than the parent of the same sex, but it should be pointed out that 
only in the former study were parents and children of both sexes studied. | 


B. METHOD 
The method employed in this study has been reported in an earlier publica" 
tion (8) and will be reported here in abbreviated form. Two boys and 
girls (ages six to seven years) were videotaped as they demonstrated emo 
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| tional and instrumental dependent behaviors while attempting solutions to 
Various puzzles. The particular behaviors chosen to represent these two sets 
of behaviors were selected because they occurred naturaly when children 
Worked on hard and easy puzzles in a previous experiment by Osofsky and 
Oldfield (10), or they were specifically suggested in the writings of Heathers 
(5) or Beller (2). Examples of emotional dependent behavior are “Am I doing 
а good job on this puzzle?" or “This is too hard for me,” while instrumental 
dependent behavior was represented by “Would this piece go better here or 
here?” or “Does this go somewhere else?” The Ss in this experiment, 32 
Mothers and 32 fathers who had children approximately six to seven years 
Of age, observed these videotapes and were asked at the conclusion of each 
child behavior to tell what they would do or say in response to the child, 
a if they were actually working with the child. The parent responses were 
then coded according to a 13 category system (e. g., Reward, Directs/Sug- 
Bests, etc.). 

| Interrater reliability checks were made at the beginning of the coding and 
after one of the raters had completed the coding of half of the protocols. 
By means of Fisher's Z transformation, mean correlations of .95 and .91 
Were found for the first check and second check, respectively [see Marcus 
(8) for the individual coding category reliabilities]. 

The composite variable of Directiveness was arrived at by combining the 
two coding categories of Directs/Suggests and Explains/Information Giving 
Which were found to correlate positively (r = .58, p < .05). A second com- 
Posite variable entitled Nondirectiveness was arrived at by combining the 
two coding categories of Reflection and Does or Says Nothing, with the 
former correlating negatively (although nonsignificantly) with the two com- 
Ponents of Directiveness and the latter correlating negatively and significantly 
With the category Directs/Suggests (7 = —.36, p < .05) and negatively 
(yet nonsignificantly) with the category Explains/Information Giving. Al- 
though empirically unrelated to each other, the two components of Non- 
| directiveness suggest combination, since they seem to be less interfering 
| Tesponses on the part of parents. 


C. RESULTS 


The 13 individual coding categories of parent responses, plus the two com- 
Posite variables, were each subjected to a 2X 2 X 2 X 2 (sex of parent X 
E Of child X child nested within sex of child X type of dependent behavior) 
analysis of variance with repeated measurements taken on the last factor. 

nesting of particular children within sex of child was done to control 
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for the differential impact of particular children and, in view of the non- 
significance of this nesting factor, was seen as successful. 


1. Parent Response to Instrumental vs. Emotional Dependent Behavior 


The most consistent finding was the differential “pull” of the two classes 
of dependent behavior. A statistically significant main effect was found for 
the variables Negative Affect, Directiveness, Nondirectiveness, Reward, Ques- 
tions/Helping, Explains/Information Giving, and Encourage Persistence (see 
Table 1). Emotional dependent behavior elicited greater Nondirectiveness, 
Negative Affect, Reward, and Encourage Persistence responses in parents 
than did instrumental dependent behavior. Instrumental dependent behavior 
elicited greater Directiveness, Explains/Information Giving and Questions/ 
Helping responses in parents than did emotional dependent behavior. The 
children’s bids for person-oriented responses clearly elicited person-oriented 
responses, such as praise and encouragement to continue his/her work, but 
also elicited more negative evaluations of the child or his work, contradictions 
or lectures, The children’s bids for task-oriented responses, as opposed to 
person-oriented responses, elicited such task-oriented reactions as questions 
designed to help him work through the task (e. g., “Find a puzzle piece which 
is missing”) or nonspecific questions directed toward the child’s feelings, 
perceptions, or attitudes toward the task (e. g., “What seems to be the 
problem”). The parent responding to instrumental bids also took a more 
dominating and active task approach by telling the child what he should do 
or by giving him specific information needed to solve the puzzle than did the 
parent responding to emotional dependent behavior. 


2. Maternal vs. Paternal Responses to Dependent Behavior 


Differences between the responses of mothers and fathers to children’s 
dependent behavior appeared with respect to the variables Encourage Depen- 
dence and Reward. Mothers encouraged dependence significantly more than 
fathers did (X mothers = 1.43, X fathers = 1.06, F = 75.00, df= 1/2, ? 
< .05). Mothers, for example, were more likely than fathers to ask the child 
to follow her method for solving the puzzle (e. g., by saying “Watch me do 
it first") or to intervene physically, thus leaving the child little option but 
to follow her lead. Additional support for the conclusion that mothers e 
couraged greater dependence may be seen in the kinds of Questions/Helpin£ 
responses asked in response to the children's bids for dependence. Mother 
responded more often with specific helping questions (e. g., about particulat 
puzzle pieces) than did fathers (chi square = 9.4, df = 1, $ < 21). 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR INSTRUMENTAL 
vs. EMOTIONAL DEPENDENT BEHAVIOR 


X Emo- X Instru- 

Variable tional mental df F 
Negative Affect .86 31 1, 60 14.28** 
Nondirectiveness L37 54 1, 60 24.10** 
Reward 1.78 0 1,2 84.37* 
Encourage Persistence 2.62 95 1,2 119.25** 
Directiveness 2.68 5.10 12 86.89* 
Explains/Information 

Giving Аз 2.68 T7 5400.00** 
Questions/Helping 85 1.53 1, 60 10.93** 

*p«o 

** р < 101 


А statistically significant trend was found between the sex of parent and 
type of dependent behavior (F = 3.58, df = 1/58, p < .07). A test of the 
Simple effects revealed that fathers were more likely to praise children than 
were mothers when the children exhibited emotional dependent behavior (X 
father-emotional = 2.12, X mother-emotional = 1.43, t= 2.0, dj = 60, p 
< .05). Earlier predictions that paternal and maternal responses would fur- 
ther depend upon the sex of the child, as well as the type of dependent be- 
havior, were not supported. 

The only instance in which a sex of parent by sex of child by type of 
dependent behavior interaction was found was in the case of Nondirectiveness 
(Е = 3.78, df = 1/60, p < .06). However, the nature of effects was opposite 
to that which was predicted. Instead of the opposite sex parent responding 
More nondirectively than the same sex parent, the reverse received modest 
Support. Mothers tended to respond more nondirectively than fathers to girls 
When they were exhibiting emotional dependent behaviors, while fathers 
tended to respond more nondirectively than mothers to boys’ emotional de- 
Pendent behavior. Tests of these simple effects did not show evidence of 
Statistical significance. 


D. Discussion 


The findings lend further support to making a clear distinction between 
‘motional and instrumental dependent behavior. Acheson’s (1) finding of 
Steater negative response on the part of teachers to emotional as opposed 
to instrumental dependent behavior was supported. Emotional dependent 
havior may be an irritating instigation to parents’ responses for one or 
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both of the following reasons: emotional dependent behavior may be reg 4 
as immature forms of behavior which are more appropriate to younger chil- - 
dren; emotional dependent behavior is not directly relevant to finding prob- 
lem solutions, and thus supervising adults may prefer those bids which are 
more likely to obtain quicker solutions. Heathers' (4) finding of a decline 
in emotional dependent bids toward teachers during the preschool years 
suggests that by the time the children are six to seven years of age (the | 
age of the videotaped children in this study) there should be little or none 
of this behavior expected. With regard to the second speculation, emotional 
dependent behavior elicited efforts by the parents to motivate or remotivate 
the children by encouraging their persistence, rewarding their task behavior, 
or holding back to enable the child to take over (Nondirectiveness). Th 
parents responded to emotional dependent behavior with more person-ort 
ented and fewer task relevant responses. Instrumental dependent behavior, 
instead, elicited only task related responses from the parents, such as dii 
tive comments, task related questions, or information about the task. 
might also be pointed out that Acheson (1) discovered that once childre 
had initiated the interaction with emotional dependent behavior, there wer 
a greater number of other interactions which would intervene and thus bl 
the children’s return to the task. Ў 
Differences between maternal and paternal responses indicated that mo! 
ers were responding with a more dominant or interventionist role to 
children. This is congruent with findings by Rothbart and Maccoby ( 
that fathers granted greater autonomy than mothers in response to ащ 
taped aggressive and dependent child behaviors and Rosen and D'Andra 
(11) finding that fathers and mothers showed different profiles of beha 
in response to high achievement boys (fathers were less pushy and gran! 
greater autonomy than mothers). The finding in the present study that 
thers rewarded children more than mothers, particularly when the child 
were emotionally dependent, suggests again that the intervention of fath 
may be more of a removed offering of praise rather than a more active int 
vention in the children's task work. 
The method used in this study has enabled the researcher to isolate i 
precisely define two classes of child behavior and to estimate their imp 
upon parents within a brief (10 minute) data collection session. The. 
vantages and disadvantages of such an approach have been dealt with 
Marcus (8). Comparability with previous literature was attempted but 
ited by the paucity of literature concerning parent responses to SP! 
dependent behaviors. 
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\ ON THE QUESTION OF PRE-EXISTING PERSONALITY 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN USERS AND 
NONUSERS OF DRUGS* 


Dartmouth College Health Service 


Ivan Guras! AND Francis W. Kino? 


SUMMARY 

This study represents a beginning attempt to investigate the possible exis- 
tence of predrug usage, personality differences between users and nonusers 
of drugs. Ss were male college students: 30 heavy marijuana (multiple drug) 
users, 30 light marijuana users, and 30 nonusers were compared on the results 
of the Gordon Personal Profile administered prior to the use of any drugs. 
Significant differences were found on two of the personality scales on this 
instrument, 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The continuing search for answers to questions concerning the effects of 
"street? drug usage—physical, personal, and social—assumes (as the pro- 
fessional literature amply documents) answers to major and prior questions 
inquiring about the possible differential characteristics of those who elect to 

use drugs and those who do not. Certain pre-existing social determinants 
(е. g., position in birth order, religion, etc.) may indeed be ascertained sub- 
Sequent to the initiation of drug usage. However, the assessment of person- 
ality factors after the fact inevitably leads to speculative interpretation of 
‘mpirical findings. The present study examined personality factors of users 
(and nonusers) before any of the Ss engaged in behavior that classified them 
as “users”, 


| 


B. PROCEDURE 
| Ап extensive questionnaire? regarding drug usage was mailed to each senior 
3t Dartmouth College. The questionnaire was completed and returned by 577 
pa d: c 
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male students* (73% of the population surveyed). The returned forms were 
divided into three groups according to the following criteria: (a) nonusers— 
students who reported no use of any of the drugs included on the survey 
instrument; (5) light marijuana-only users—respondents who had used mari- 
juana for a total of no more than 20 times, who had smoked less than once 
a week in the three months prior to filling out the questionnaire, and who 
had not used any hallucinogens; (c) heavy marijuana users—those who had 
used marijuana for a total of more than 50 times (most had used the sub- 
stance more than once a week in the previous three months) and were also 
experienced in the use of hallucinogens and other controlled drugs. Details 
of drug usage by the Ss are specified in Table 1. 

A research associate, not familiar with the design of this study, randomly 
selected 30 questionnaires from each of the groups described above. No Ss 
were included in the sample who had dated their initial use of any of the 
relevant drugs prior to matriculation at college. Fortunately, there were 
available for each of these college seniors the scores from the Gordon Per- 
sonal Profile (GGP) taken during the orientation week at the beginning of 
his freshman year. The writers were, thus, able to investigate possible dif- 
ferences among the three groups—differences that could not (according to 
Ss’ self-reports) be attributed to the use of drugs. 


C. RESULTS 


The personality variables measured by the GGP are Ascendency, Respon 
sibility, Emotional Stability, and Sociability. Mean scores on each of these 
dimensions were plotted for each group of Ss (see Figure 1). 

An analysis of the significance of the differences obtained among the three 
groups of Ss was performed by use of a ¢ test for the significance of the dif- 
ference between means. Heavy users scored significantly higher on the As- 
cendancy scale than did nonusers (¢ = 1.98, p < .05). No other significant 
differences obtained among the remaining combinations of groups on this 
variable. On the Responsibility scale, nonusers scored significantly high" 
than both the marijuana-only Ss (t= 2.46, p < .02) and the heavy use 
(t = 3.11, p < .003). No significant difference was found between the штап" 
juana-only group and the heavy or multiple drug group. On the remaining 
scales, Emotional Stability and Sociability, no significant differences were 
found among the three groups of Ss. 


4 Questionnaires returned after the initiation of this study were not included in the 
pool from which the present sample was drawn. 
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TABLE 1 
Druc Use Data 


Marijuana-only 


Heavy users 
users 
(N= 30) (N = 30) 
Drug and amount N % N % 
Frequency of marijuana use 
Total number of times 
6-10 14 46.6 
11-15 10 33.3 
16-20 6 20.0 
21-25 
26-50 
p» 30 100.0 
Use in last three months 
Daily T 200 
3-4 times per week $ 100 
1-2 times рег week м ay 
1 per week 30 1000 8 AE 
Dru ij 
i other than marijuana 23 76.7 
Pep pills (to stay awake) 6 200 12 ie 
Pep pills (for “kicks”) : 0 
Barbiturates 1 3.0 5 2 
Mescaline 45 H 
Psilocybin 2 ү) 
DMT: А ш 


B N,N-dimethyltryptamine. 


D. DISCUSSION 

The most elementary, obvious, and yet possibly the most important finding 
here is that there are determinable personality differences between users and 
Ronusers of marijuana and other drugs prior to the use of the substances. 
This finding has been the subject of likely speculations by authors whose 
determinations of personality assessments have been effected after their Ss 
Were categorized upon the basis of their use (or nonuse) of drugs (2, 3, 4). 

The GPP is a brief, quickly administered instrument that does not enjoy 
the Popularity of the Minnesota Multiphastic Personality Inventory (MMPI ) 
Or the California Personality Inventory (CPI) in either research or clinical 
Practice, However, Gordon (1) reported evidence of some significant rela- 
tionships between the GGP and the CPI. Selected, relevant relationships 
follow: (a) GGP Ascendancy is significantly related to CPI Self-Acceptance 
(69), Social Presence (.49), Sociability (.67), Capacity for Status (.45), 

d Dominance (.68); and (b) GPP Responsibility is positively related to 
CP I Self-Contro] (.37) and Achievement via Conformance (.43), and nega- 
lively related to Flexibility (—.43). 


MEAN PERCENTILE RANKS 
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@ HEAVY USERS 
А MARIJUANA-ONLY 
8 NONUSERS 


RESPONSI- EMOTIONAL SOCIABILITY 
BILITY STABILITY 


GORDON PERSONAL PROFILE SCALES 


FIGURE 1 i 
Percentile Rank Gordon Personal Profile Scores for Nonusers, 
Marijuana-Only, and Heavy Marijuana (Multiple Drug) 
Groups Obtained Prior to Initial Drug Use 
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Hence, the high Ascendancy scores for heavy drug users here are con- 
gruent with the findings of Hogan ef al. (2) that marijuana users scored 
highest on Capacity for Status and Social Presence. Low Responsibility scores 
for the heavy users in this population are in futher congruence with the 
report by Hogan ef al. that marijuana users scored low on Achievement via 
Conformance and high on Flexibility. Such fragmentary findings do give rise 
to the hypothesis that the behavioral referents of these test measures may 
be relatively enduring ones and may persist independently of one's use of 
at least some of the illegal and controlled drugs. 

Hogan eż al. reported low Sociability scores for their marijuana users. This 
is somewhat inconsistent with the present findings in which heavy marijuana 
users (who were also multiple drug users) scored significantly higher on 
Ascendancy than did nonusers while the marijuana-only users scored above 
nonusers, but not at a conventionally acceptable level of significance. Per- 
haps, the difference in the two findings signals a drug effect. 
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THE EFFECTS OF A SPEAKER'S RACE UPON 
PERSON PERCEPTION: AN ADDENDUM** 


University of Bristol, England 


RICHARD Y. BOURHIS AND HOWARD GILES 


SuMMARY 


A previous investigation has shown that when a speaker provides a positive 
self-presentation containing beliefs with which listeners may identify, knowl- 
edge of his race has little effect on their perceptions of him. The present 
Study was conducted to determine whether the same results would emerge 
when the speaker provides a self-description in neutral terms with which the 
listeners would not appreciably identify. Two matched groups of white ado- 
lescents in Wales (N — 51 males and females) evaluated a series of vocally 
similar working class speakers on tape. Four of these voices were black, and 
four were white, with their racial origins being made known to only one 
Broup of Ss, The results showed that, in this context also, identifying a 
Speaker's race had little influence on the perceivers’ impressions of him. It 
Was suggested that these findings could be either a function of a change in 
the connotations associated with the black category or the positive effects of 
interpersonal accommodation on certain linguistic and value dimensions. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Irvine and Anderson (9) conducted a study to determine if knowledge of 
а speaker’s race influences Ss’ perceptions of him. In their study, American 
White students in different stimulus conditions heard a student on tape pro- 
vide a favorable self-presentation which was standard in content across 
groups. By means of a 2 X 2 factorial design, this message was voiced by 
a black or a white speaker, and his race was either explicitly labelled or not 
mentioned at all. The results showed that identifying a speaker as black or 
white had little effect on listeners’ impressions of him. These findings are 
Father surprising in view of previous work by Razran (10) and Tajfel, Fla- 
Ment, Billig, and Bundy (12) showing the discriminatory effect intergroup 
——— 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 3, 1975, and published immediately at 
Tovincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. "a 
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үр Ray Kingdom for assistance in the data analysis. Reprints are available upon request 
9 the second author at the address shown at the end of this article. 
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categorization can have on Ss’ reactions. Irvine and Anderson attributed 
their results to the possibility of belief congruence between the speakers and 
listeners, and to the fact that the information espoused was positive. 
The present study was designed to determine whether these results are 
context-bound, or whether they would apply to situations where speakers 
described themselves neutrally and where salient belief congruence was not 
appreciable. To this end, stimulus speakers were recorded describing their 
manual jobs in nonevaluative terms to a group of high school students un- 
likely to undertake such occupations later in life. Moreover, the investigation 
was also designed to overcome two methodological problems inherent in the 
Irvine and Anderson experiment. First, their categorization manipulation was 
confounded by the fact that 70% of Ss in a condition in which race was not - 
identified were aware that the speaker was in fact black. Secondly, the results 
are based on only single vocal representatives of each race. The present study 
dealt with these issues by employing four stimulus speakers for each racial 
category in an urban context where it was extremely difficult to recognize 
the race of blacks from their voices alone. Bourhis and Giles (2) and Giles 
and Bourhis (5, 6) have shown that in the British city of Cardiff? working 
class West Indian males are misattributed as whites 75-80% of the time om 
the basis of their tape-recorded speech. The eight stimulus speakers in the 
present experiment were independently assessed to be vocally similar, thus 
allowing a pure race identification manipulation to be operative. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
The Ss for the experiment were two matched groups of 17-year-old white 
male and female high school students who came from a lower middle class 
background in Cardiff, Wales; they had moderate experience in interacting 
with black West Indian immigrants. They were randomly assigned to the two 
groups which then comprised 26 Ss (11 males and 15 females) in a race. 
identified condition and 25 Ss (14 males and 11 females) in a race-unidenti- 
fied condition. 


2. Materials 


The stimulus material consisted of an audiotape of eight speakers born in 
Cardiff. The speakers (four whites and four third generation black West 
Indians) were 21-year-old working class males all of whom had been unan 


2 The city of Cardiff has a population of over a quarter of a million inhabitants 
cluding a black (mainly West Indian) community of about 8000 concentrated 
Butetown, dock area of the city. The West Indian population in Butetown has 5€ 
stable for at least the last 30 years, and no appreciable numbers have moved outs! 
this area in spite of an extensive rehousing program. 
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imously labelled as “white” by 24 local white 17-year-olds in a previous 
study by Giles and Bourhis (5). They spoke spontaneously and informally 
for about 30-40 seconds on the stimulus tape on the nature of their work 
conditions. These voice samples had in fact been edited from longer tape- 
recorded interviews with the speakers and in such a manner that the content 
did not reveal their racial categories. 

The Ss' impressions of each speaker were measured by means of 23 seven- 
point rating scales presented in questionnaire booklets and chosen on the 
basis of previous research in the locality by the authors (3, 4). They were 
required to rate the speakers' personalities on 10 scales, and with use of the 
dependent measures of Aboud, Clement, and Taylor (1), they were asked to 
rate how much they would like the stimulus persons as superiors, colleagues, 
and subordinates. In addition, they were asked to rate the speakers’ speech 
in terms of its correctness, pleasantness, fluency, similarity to their own 
speech, and appropriateness in a shop, at work, and with friends. The listen- 
ers were also asked to rate the extent to which the speakers possessed local 
and prestige-like accents. Finally, for each voice they were presented with an 
Open-ended question on which they could make any additional comments, 
and from these, word counts were obtained. 


3. Procedure 


The Ss were told that the study was concerned with their first impressions 
of local speakers, and questionnaire booklets were distributed among them. 
They were asked to listen to and rate each of the eight speakers on the 
rating scales provided in the booklet. They were also presented, in a separate 
mimeographed booklet, with some minimal information about each of the 
Speakers, such as his job, marital status, and leisure pursuits; the nature of 
these descriptions was basically similar for all the voices. One group of 5s 
was given just this type of information about the speakers (race-unidentified 
condition), while the other was provided with additional information in their 
booklets as to whether the speaker was of “Welsh” (white) or “West Indian" 
(black) descent (race-identified condition). 


C. RESULTS 
The mean ratings for the four black and the four white voices on each of 
the dependent measures were obtained for each individual S, and on the 
basis of these scores, 24 2 X 2 analyses of variance (race of voice X catego- 
tization condition) were computed. 
The results showed no main effect for race of voice and no race of voice x< 
categorization interaction effect on many of the dependent measures. How- 
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ever, there were significant main effects on half of the items for categorization, 
It was found that speakers were perceived to be more sociable (F = 3.78; 

df = 1, 399; р < .05), friendly (F — 3.31; p< .05), proud (F = 5.84; | 
р < 01), understanding (F = 7.61; p< .01), and arrogant (F = 3.43; 
p < .05) but less snobbish (F = 5.89; p < .01) and likeable as subordinates 
(F = 16.82; р < 01) when racially categorized as either black or white 
than not. Ss also wrote more comments in terms of number of words in the 
former condition (F = 26.2; p < .01) than in the latter. However, the speech: 
of the stimulus persons was considered less correct (F = 13.53; p < .01), 
less appropriate in a shop (F = 5.87; p < .01), and less similar to the 
listeners’ own speech (F = 5.53; p < .01) when racially categorized than 
when not so labelled. Finally, racially categorized speakers were perceived tO 
have more of a Cardiff accent (F = 4.43; р < .05) than noncategorized i 
speakers. 


D. Discussion 


Generally speaking, the effect of identifying a speaker's race on Ss' ratin 
appears to have been to polarize the perception of speakers’ personalities in 
more favorable direction, but to have had the opposite effect on the perception: 
of their speech styles. Whether these polarization effects were due to the 
specific nature of the additional information attributed to the speakers (14 
a racial category) or simply to any extra knowledge about them per se is a 
matter for further research. It would be interesting to determine whether 
same findings would emerge when the racial categorization procedure 
made more vivid for Ss, achieved perhaps by presenting speakers visua 
on videotape. Nevertheless, the fact that Ss often referred to the b 
speakers’ West Indian origins in their spontaneously written comments 
gests that the present racial categorization manipulation was made 
salient for them. 

The present results show that identifying a speaker's race apparently Bi 
little influence on the perceivers’ impression as measured on the rating 5 
Moreover, this finding has emerged when listeners have little basis for § 
cially identifying with the speakers Whose self-descriptions were relati 
neutral. It could be argued, however, that because the present S sample 
not, because of their high school student status, in competition with 
speakers for scarce socioeconomic or occupational resources; the impaci 
the racial categorization would have been minimal for them. This possibili 
was investigated in a follow-up study? where the procedure was replicat 


3 Appreciation is expressed to William Chavasse, University College, Cardiff, for В 
help in data collection. qd 
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with a group of 20 local manual workers, and another group of 20 working 
class males suffering from physical handicaps. This latter group was consid- 
ered relevant, since it was felt that of all sections of society, these people 
should feel the most threatened of being superseded socioeconomically by 
blacks. Yet, once again, speakers labelled as blacks were viewed as favorably 
as those labelled as whites. $ 

The present results, then, support the findings of Irvine and Anderson in 
another cultural context, using different listener populations and a different 
type of message content. One possibility the previous authors advanced for 
their results, and which now must take on greater salience, is that there has 
been a trend toward a more favorable characterization of blacks, as well as a 
reluctance for people to make ethnic generalizations. 

Another alternative, however, presents itself in terms of recent theory in 
sociolinguistic behavior. Giles, Taylor, and Bourhis (8) and Giles and Powes- 
land (7) have presented a social psychological theory of interpersonal ac- 
commodation through speech: that is, where an individual makes certain 
linguistic adjustments in the direction of his partner as a means of facilitating 
Social attraction. Research on this theory by Simard, Taylor, and Giles (11) 
has shown that linguistic accommodation, or the reduction of dissimilarities 
through speech, by one person towards another can be effective in eliciting 
Positive reactions from the latter if the intent of this convergence is at- 
tributed favorably. Therefore, it could be suggested that the reduction of 
linguistic dissimilarities by blacks between themselves and whites, which was 
exemplified in the West Indian voices in the present study, would gain very 
favorable reactions from the white majority culture. Similarly, accommoda- 
tion by blacks to the values of whites as illustrated by the Southern black 
9n Irvine and Anderson's tape could also have elicited favorable reactions 
from the white listeners. 
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SUICIDAL AGE AND CHILDHOOD ONYCHOPHAGIA AMONG 
VETERANS WITH PERSONALITY DISORDERS* 


Veterans Administration Center, Dayton, Ohio 


Max M. WEINLANDER AND SuNc Ho LEE 


SuMMARY 
The relationship between childhood onychophagia (finger-nail biting) and 
the mean age of suicidal and nonsuicidal veterans was investigated among 
70 V.A. hospitalized males, diagnosed as personality disorders. The results 
show that the mean age of suicidal veterans was significantly lower than that 
of nonsuicidal veterans, and the childhood onychophagia variable, “focal 
suicide," significantly lowered the mean age of suicidal veterans, but did not 

Significantly lower the mean age of nonsuicidal veterans. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

A form of self-mutilation is fingernail biting—onychophagia— which starts 
at age three and peaks by age 13 in 43.6 percent of all male children (3). 
Self-mutilation is called “focal suicide” because it involves only part of the 
body (2). For hospitalized veterans with personality disorders, it has been 
shown that the presence of childhood onychophagia, per se, is not a signifi- 
cant variable between suicidal and nonsuicidal behavior; but the absence of 
childhood onychophagia reveals a significant relationship to adult nonsuicidal 
behavior (1). The present study investigated the relationship between the 
Mean age of veterans hospitalized for suicidal or nonsuicidal personality dis- 
Orders and the presence or absence of childhood onychophagia. 


B. METHOD 

The data were obtained from the first 35 male suicidal and the first 35 
male nonsuicidal veterans, diagnosed by a psychiatrist as having a personality 
disorder. These 70 veterans were admitted in 1973, 1974, and 1975 to the 
Psychiatric ward of Brown General Hospital, Veterans Administration Center, 

ayton, Ohio. A veteran was considered suicidal if he had received medical 
treatment at least once for an attempt to take his own life. One week after 

mission, each new patient was interviewed to ascertain childhood ony- 
chophagia, 
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First, the mean ages of the suicidal and nonsuicidal groups were compared | 
with a t test. Second, each group was further divided into subgroups of ony 
chophagia and nononychophagia veterans, and within each subgroup pair, the | 
two mean ages were compared with а ¢ test. 


C. RESULTS 


The 35 suicidal and 35 nonsuicidal veterans revealed a mean age difference 
of 8.91 years (34.66 vs. 43.57) which was significant (¢ = 2.32, df = 68, 
p < 05). 

For the suicidal group, the subgroup comparison between 16 onychophag 
and 19 nononychophagia veterans indicated a mean age difference of 9 
years (29.31 vs. 39.16) which was significant ( = 3.42, dj =33, p< 0 

For the nonsuicidal group, the subgroup comparison between eight 0 
chophagia and 27 nononychophagia veterans showed a mean age differen 
of 2.48 years (41.62 vs. 44.10) which was not significant (¢ = 48; df = $ 

р > .60). 


р. DISCUSSION 

A previous study (1) of hospitalized veterans with personality disorder 
showed that the presence or absence of childhood onychophagia (“198 
suicide”) was not a significant variable for suicidal behavior, but that thi 
absence of childhood onychophagia was a significant indicator (at the fV 
percent level) of veteran nonsuicidal behavior. 

The present study of hospitalized veterans with personality diso 
however, indicates that the presence of childhood onychophagia Was signit 
cant in lowering the mean age among suicidal veterans by 9.85 years: 0 
was not significant in lowering the mean age of nonsuicidal veterans. 
mean age of suicidal veterans, per se, was significantly lower by 8.91 y 
than the mean age of nonsuicidal veterans. 
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A DISCREPANCY BETWEEN TWO MODES OF 
HAPTIC LENGTH PERCEPTION*!? 


Trenton State College 


ARTHUR Нонмотн, W. DANIEL PHILLIPS, AND HOWARD VANROMER 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the possibility that systematic differences exist 
between the perceptions resulting from the use of two different haptic modes 
to know the same object. In each of three experiments 24 male and female 
college students chose visual comparison stimuli to match the length of 
haptically presented standard stimuli. In each experiment significantly smaller 
visual matches were made when the length of the haptic standard was per- 
ceived by holding it between the thumb and index finger than when the 
haptic standard was perceived by stroking it from end to end with the index 
finger, Experiment 1 established a significant difference (р < .05) using a 
horizontal visual comparison. Experiment 2 replicated this effect (p < .001) 
using vertical visual comparisons. Experiment 3 again replicated the effect 
(? < 001) with visual comparisons and ruled out the possibility that the 
effect was due to the orientation of the haptic stimuli. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The series of experiments reported here was prompted by an article by 
Cormack (2) which reported a new haptic illusion. A coin or disk held be- 
tween the thumb and index finger of one hand and turned by the thumb and 
Index finger of the other hand comes to feel oblong: It feels longer to the 
turning hand than to the holding hand. Cormack reported that the illusion 
tases with time up to 50 seconds and increases with size up to 39 mm. 
n this Situation, while each of the hands provides sensory information con- 
eming the same physical dimension, a discrepancy exists in the evaluation 
o these two sets of haptic data. Experiment 1 investigated the possibility 

at systematic differences exist in the perceptions resulting from two modes 
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of haptic information. In a two-finger (2F) mode the 5 passively held à 1 
dowel between his/her thumb and index finger. In a one-finger (1F) mode | 
the S actively stroked a dowel {тот end to end with the index finger. These | 
two modes thus mimicked at least the active and passive roles played by the 
two hands in Cormack's situation. Gibson (5) has indicated the importance 
of active manipulation in haptic perception, thus making the active-passive 
dimension a theoretically significant one. 


B. EXPERIMENT 1 
1. Method 


a, Subjects. Twenty-four student volunteers—20 female and four male 
from sophomore-level psychology courses served as Ss. \ 
b. Apparatus and procedure. Ss were seated at а table opposite the E | 
and placed their right hands through a curtain into a box which was open oli 
the E's side of the table. The S's hand was guided to a }4-inch diame di 
dowel. There were three different dowel lengths: 20 mm, 30 mm, and 45 mm. 
There were two modes of touching the dowel: 2F and 1F. For each touching 
mode there were a long- and a short-duration experience; thus there wert 
four conditions under which the three dowel lengths were presented. In each 
condition the three dowels were presented twice before going on to the nex! 
condition. This produced an order variable—first presentation vs. seco i 
presentation. Each S therefore received 24 trials. Each of the six possiblt 
sequences for presenting the dowels was used on four Ss. For any given 9 
the same dowel sequence was used for the four presentation conditions. Each 
of the 24 possible sequences of the four stimulus mode and duration combina) 
tions was used once. g 
In the 2F mode the thumb and index finger were placed on either side 0 
a dowel which comprised the top bar of a T which was attached to the flo 
of the box. For the long-duration experience the dowel was held for 20 second | 
For the short-duration experience it was held for 5 seconds. The interv 
was timed by the E. The T was 36 cm in front of the S and 40° from par? p 
to his/her frontal plane (see line 2F in Figure 1). In the 1F mode the inde 
finger was placed on the far end of a dowel which was fastened horizont 
to the floor of the box. The dowel was stroked by flexing the finger ^7 
times for the short-duration experience and 10 times for the long-durati) 
experience. The dowel was 29 cm from the S at a 15° angle to his/her = 
gital plane (see line 1F-RAD in Figure 1). After each haptic experience © 
S judged the length of the dowel relative to a visual comparison stimulus- 
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FIGURE 1 
A FLOOR PLAN or Box SHOWING Location or HAPTIC STIMULI —— x 
Line segments 2F and 1F-RAD represent the positions of the haptic stimuli in Experi- 
ments 1 and 2. Line segments 1F-RAD, 1F-TAN, 2F-RAD, and 2F-TAN represent the 
positions of the haptic stimuli in Experiment 3. 


a horizontal black line marked off from 1 to 20 in 5 mm units, drawn on 
а white card placed approximately at eye level. 


2. Results 


Analyses of variance were performed on the deviations of the visual com- 
parisons from the true length and also on the proportionate deviations from 
the true length. The proportionate deviation equals the deviation of the 
chosen visual comparison from the haptic standard divided by the size of 
the haptic standard. Since the same main effects and two-way interactions 
Were significant in both analyses, only the latter are reported. The main 
effect due to mode was significant [F (1, 22) = 5.691, p < .05]. As can be 
Seen in Table 1, while both haptic modes produced underestimation relative 
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TABLE 1 
PROPORTIONATE DEVIATION OF VISUAL CoMPARISON FROM TRUE SIZE 


Size of haptic standard in mm 


Mode 20 30 45 
Experiment 1 

One finger —.111 —071 —.091 

Two finger —.201 —.203 —447 
Experiment 2 

One finger 370 264 116 

Two finger —.010 —.073 —.130 
Experiment 3 

One finger 333 247 126 

Two finger 079 054 004 


to the visual standard, the 2F mode produced consistently smaller estimates. 
As shown on Figure 2, the duration X size interaction was significant [F 
(2, 44) = 3.656, р < .05], as was the size X order interaction [F (2, 44) 
= 6.674, p < .01]. The theoretically interesting mode X size interaction 
approached significance, while the theoretically interesting time X mode in- 
teraction did not. 


і The results support the hypothesis that there сап be systematic differences 
in the perception of equal dimensions when different modes of haptic percep- 
tion are involved. However, the systematic differences observed in this in 
stance do not seem able to account for the coin illusion. The coin illusion 
increases with size, and while there was a mode by size interaction which 
approached significance, Table 1 shows the effect to be in the wrong direc 
tion with the smallest mode difference associated with the largest stimuli 
Further, while the coin illusion increases with time, there was no suggestion 
of a time X mode interaction. 

The size X order and the size X duration interactions (see Figure 2) 
can both be considered as practice effects in the sense that in both case 
additional experience with the stimulus caused the small dowels to elicit 
smaller comparisons and the large dowels to elicit larger comparisons. 

A problem arises in the interpretation of the results of the first stu y 
because the two haptic modes were compared with a visual presentation | 
rather than with each other. Without further information one could not т? 
out the possibility that the effect observed was specific to the particulat P 
sual comparison used. The nature and orientation of the comparison stimulus 
may in some way have been more compatible with the stimuli in the ! 


3. Discussion 
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FIGURE 2 t 
Size X ORDER (First-SECOND) AND SIze X DURATION (LONG-SHORT) 
INTERACTIONS—EXPERIMENT 1 
mu mode, thus causing more accurate matching. A second experiment was 
erefore performed using a different visual comparison. 
C. EXPERIMENT 2 
1. Method 


F а. Subjects. Twenty-four additional student volunteers—12 male and 12 
emale—from sophomore-level psychology courses served as Ss. 
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b. Apparatus and procedure. The procedure was the same as in the fir 
experiment with one exception: Each S experienced each stimulus only 
within each of the four possible conditions of presentation. The app 
was also the same with one exception: The visual comparison consisted 
13 pieces of Z4-inch dowel mounted vertically between two pieces of plexigla 
They varied in size from 5 mm to 65 mm in 5 mm increments. This 
display was placed on top of the box, approximately at eye level. The 
reported his/her judgments by calling out a letter which was printed b 
each dowel. 1 


2. Results 


Analyses of variance were again performed on both the deviations of th 
visual comparisons from true length and the proportionate deviations. On 
again both analyses revealed a similar picture, so only the proportionate di 
viation data are reported. The main effect due to mode was highly significa 
[F (1, 23) = 95.478, p < .001]. Contrary to the expectations of the Wi 
Fechner law there was also a significant main effect due to size [F (2; 
= 27.437, p < .001]. This is partially attributable to the size X mode i 
action which reached significance in this experiment [F (2, 46) — 6.6 
< .01] and again ran in a direction opposite to that found in the coin ill 
sion (see Table 1). The time X size interaction was not significant in th 
case. The time X mode interaction, which would be needed to explain t 
coin illusion, once again did not approach significance. $ 

3. Discussion 

In view of the visual vertical-horizontal illusion it is somewhat 5! 
that the Ss in Experiment 2 chose larger visual comparison stimuli 
those in Experiment 1. Nevertheless, as can be seen in Table 1, the 1F 
consistently produced smaller visual choices than did the 2F mode. 
replication of the basic effect indicates that there is a real and со! 
difference in the perceptions of equal dimensions known through the 
haptic modes and that this difference is not simply an artifact of the 
of comparison stimulus used. The interpretation of the results is made 
clear, however, by the fact that movements of the hand and arm in a d 
tion radial to the body have been demonstrated to be overestimated Te 
to such movements made along a line parallel to a line tangential to th! | 
(1, 3, 4). The haptic mode variable of the first two experiments Wi 
founded with a tangential-radial difference (tan-rad). The 1F mode invo 
a movement radial to the body, and the 2F mode, while not involving 
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ment, did involve holding a dowel placed in a line nearly perpendicular to 
that of the 1F mode. A third experiment was therefore performed to examine 
the effects of this confounding. 


D. EXPERIMENT 3 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. Twenty-four additional student volunteers—14 female and 
10 male—from sophomore-level psychology courses served as Ss. 

b. Apparatus and procedure. The apparatus was similar to that of Exper- 
iment 2. In this experiment, however, the haptic stimuli for each mode could 
be placed in either a radial or a tangential orientation (see Figure 1). Thus 
the experiment manipulated the 1F vs. 2F variable and a tan-rad orientation 
variable. In the 1F mode the S stroked the dowel three times in each of the 
two orientations. In the 2F mode the S held the dowel for five seconds in 
each of the two orientations. Thus there were four possible conditions of 
Presentation—1F-RAD, 1F-TAN, 2F-RAD, 2F-TAN—each of which was 
experienced twice by each S. Each S received one of the possible 24 sequences 
of presentation conditions. The three different sizes of stimuli yielded six 
Possible orders of size presentation, each of which was used four times. 


2. Results 


Once again, analyses of variance were performed on both the deviation 
Scores and the proportionate deviation scores. Again the results were similar, 
and only the latter are reported. The main effect due to mode was again 
highly significant [F (1, 23) = 41.990, p < .001]. A highly significant main 
effect due to size was again present [F (2, 46) = 29.962, p < .001]. The 
Size X mode interaction was also highly significant and again involved a 
fading of the main effect with the largest stimulus (see Table 1). A signifi- 
cant mode X order interaction [F (1, 23) = 4.339, р < .05] indicated that 
the effect due to mode was stronger on the first presentation of a stimulus 
(see. Figure:3).- Neither: the main effectdue-to!tan-rad.nor the tan-rad by 
Mode interaction was significant. 


3. Discussion 


The last experiment establishes that the effect of haptic mode seen in the 
first two experiments was not the same as the previously established tan-rad 
difference, At least for small sizes, stimuli held between the thumb and index 

nger were underestimated relative to equal stimuli stroked from end to end 
With the index finger. 
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Move X ORDER INTERACTION—EXPERIMENT 3 


The tan-rad effect is well established, at least for dimensions perceived 
through active movement of the arm and hand. It is therefore surP! sing | 
that in the third experiment, while the radial stimuli did produce larger Vii 
sual length estimates than did the tangential, this effect did not reach 
nificance. Further, while one might have expected this effect to be restr! 
to active movement, the tan-rad X mode interaction did not approach É 
nificance. It may be that the tan-rad effect holds only for larger dimen 
than were used in this study. The studies of Davidon and Cheng (3) j 
Day and Wong (4) involved a standard stimulus of 75 mm, while the stii 
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of Cheng (1) involved a 100-mm standard. Their methodology was also dif- 
ferent, since it involved a direct comparison between two haptic experiences. 

One possibility which may be worth pursuing is as follows: The tangential 
vs. radial effect may be a general one with tangential and radial defined 
relative to а different bodily axis depending on the size of the dimension 
involved or perhaps depending on the parts of the body involved in the 
perceptions. The earlier studies all involved some movement by the Ss at the 
Shoulder and elbow. In the present studies, movement was confined largely 
to the hand. The 1F mode always involved stroking that was radial to both 
the hand and arm, while the 2F mode always involved holding a dowel that 
жаз oriented along a line roughly tangential to the hand and arm. Further 
experimentation extending the range of stimuli used is necessary to determine 
the viability of this interpretation. 
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THE EFFECTS OF EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED CHANGES 
IN SELF-CONCEPT ON ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING* 


Department of Counseling and Educational Psychology, New Mexico State University 


DoucLAs MULLER AND ROBERT SPUHLER 


SUMMARY 


It has been hypothesized that self-concept influences ability to learn. This 
experiment systematically manipulated the self-concepts of learners regard- 
| ing their abilities to learn a foreign language and measured their subsequent 
learning of a synthetic foreign language vocabulary list. Eleven Ss were ran- 
domly assigned to each of three groups: self-concept raised, self-concept 
lowered, control. Ss were college freshman who were not enrolled in a foreign 
language course or had not previously taken more than one semester of a 
foreign language. Self-concepts were measured as self-description of ability 
to learn a foreign language. Self-concepts were raised or lowered by provid- 
ing false scores on a foreign language aptitude test. Learning was measured 
as performance on a paired-associates task utilizing random shapes and CVCs. 
Ss with lowered self-concepts learned more slowly than control Ss or Ss with 
raised self-concepts. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The first references to a possible relationship between self-concept and 
academic achievement emerged from the observations of phenomenologically 
Oriented counselors (2, 4, 6, 8). They reported clinical impressions that 
achievement was directly influenced by the learner’s perceptions of self. Edu- 
cational researchers attempting to verify this conclusion have typically oper- 
ationalized self-concept as self-descriptive behavior and examined the cor- 
relations between measures of achievement and self-description. A number 
Of these studies have reported moderate positive relationships between the 
two variables (1, 5, 7). The results of these studies are consistent with the 
Proposition that self-concept influences achievement, but because of their 
descriptive nature they do not provide strong support for that position. The 
Present study attempted to examine the nature of the influence of self-concept 
9n achievement by directly manipulating the level of self-concept in the 
learner and then assessing his rate of learning on a subsequent task. 

* 
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Mintz (5) concluded that the strength of the observed relationship be- 
tween self-concept and achievement was largely dependent upon the speci- 
ficity of the self-concept measure. Namely, as the self-concept measure be- 
comes more directly a measure of the self-description of ability to perform 
in the academic setting, the magnitude of the correlation coefficient between 
self-concept and academic achievement increases. From this, it appears that 
if self-concept does in fact influence academic achievement, the influence is 
due primarily to task-specific self-description rather than to general, overall 
self-description. The present study attempted to influence self-concept in а 
specific area that was closely related to the subsequent learning task. 


B. METHOD 
1. Design 


Eleven Ss were randomly assigned to each of three treatment groups: 4 
self-concept raised group (SCR), a self-concept lowered group (SCL), and 
a control group. The SCR and SCL groups received treatments that жеге 
designed to change their self-concepts regarding ability to learn a foreign 
language. Following this, all Ss learned what was described to them as 4 
synthetic foreign language vocabulary list. Performance on this task was the 
dependent variable. 


2. Procedure 


A group of college freshmen was asked to participate in a project to de- 
velop new methods for teaching foreign languages. Volunteers were asked 
to complete an Experimental Foreign Language Aptitude Test (EFLAT)) 
a multiple choice instrument consisting of three parts: a self-concept ques 
tionnaire, a phonetic exercise, and a word meaning exercise. The self-concept 
portion of the test consisted of 10 items assessing the respondent’s 
description of his ability to learn a foreign language. The phonetic and word 
memory exercises were included to disguise the purpose of the test. Ss WY 
extremely high or low self-concept scores were excluded from further partic 
pation in the experiment, as were those who had taken two or more semesters 
of high school or college foreign language or were presently enrolled in * 
foreign language course. 

Two days aíter administration of the EFLAT, test results were returned 
in a group setting. The SCR group received false scores indicating they wert 
in the top five percentile with regard to their ability to learn a foreig? й 
guage. The SCL Ss received false scores which indicated they wer in 
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bottom five percentile. The control Ss were told that computer problems had 
prevented their tests from being scored, and their results were unavailable. 
After the test scores were distributed, the E interpreted the meaning of the 
scores and answered questions about the tests. His comments during this 
session were intended to accentuate the effect of the test scores on the self- 
concept. 

Ss then appeared individually at scheduled times to participate in the final 
task of the experiment. Each participant was readministered the EFLAT 
to assess the extent to which his self-concept had been changed. He was then 
asked to learn a synthetic foreign language vocabulary list, a six item paired- 
associates list. Stimulus terms were presented via a slide projector, response 
terms via a tape recorder. Each stimulus appeared for a total of four sec- 
onds. At the midpoint of the stimulus presentation interval, the response 
term was presented. There was a one-second interval between stimulus pre- 
sentations, Both stimulus and response terms were unfamiliar to the S. 

Training was organized into trial blocks. Each of the stimulus-response 
pairs was presented once and only once in each trial block. Order of presen- 
tations within each trial block was randomly determined. Ss received 10 
trial blocks of training. Each S was instructed to attempt to anticipate and 
pronounce to the E as many of the responses as he could. The number of 
correct anticipations per trial block was the dependent measure. 

Following the experiment, all Ss were informed of the real purpose of the 
study and were told that all test scores were erroneous and invalid. 


3. Stimuli and Responses 


Stimuli were six-point random shapes constructed according to the method 
followed by Vanderplas and Garvin (9). The following CVCs were selected 
from the Glaze list (3): NOP, KER, JIT, DAC, HUX, and YUB. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. Self-Concept 


Table 1 summarizes the-pre- and posttreatment self-concept scores of the 
three groups. It also summarizes changes in self-concept from pretreatment 
to posttreatment. Inspection of these data indicates that self-concept was 
differentially influenced by the various treatments. An Fmax test revealed 
homogeneity of variance for pre- and posttreatment self-concept scores. A 
two-way mixed design analysis of variance applied to the pre- and posttreat- 
Ment data revealed no significant main effects for either treatments or time 
9f testing, However, it did yield a significant interaction (F — 23.36; df 
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TABLE 1 
Group MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SELF-CONCEPT 
AND SELF-CONCEPT CHANGE SCORES 
Treatment Pretreatment Posttreatment 
Self-concept lowered 
Mean 20.27 14.45 
SD 5.66 5.37 
Self-concept raised 
Mean 20.36 25.55 
SD 4.80 4.99 
Control 
Mean 21.18 21.55 
SD 6.60 6.35 


= 2, 30; p < .05). Analyses of variance for simple main effects re eal 
nonsignificant pretreatment mean differences but significant posttreatm 
mean differences (F = 9.20; df = 2, 36; p < .05). A Newman-Keuls an 
ysis applied to the posttreatment means revealed that the mean self-conce 
score for the SCL group was significantly lower than those of the con 
and the SCR groups. The difference between the SCR and control 
mean was not significant. 
As a second analysis of self-concept data, a single classification ana 
of variance was applied to the change scores of the three treatment g 
In order to eliminate heterogeneity of variance (Fmax = 62.10; k = 3; 
10; p < .05), a hyperbolic tangent transformation (X' = hyper tan 
was applied to the data (Fmax = 1.64; Ё=3; df = 10; p 05). T3 
analysis of variance of the transformed data revealed significant diff 
between the groups (F = 115.27; df = 2.30; р < .05). А subsequent 
man-Keuls applied to the means of the transformed data revealed that 
group mean was significantly different from each of the other group m 
Thus, self-concepts as measured by self-descriptive statements Were 
by the treatments. Ss seemed to be more sensitive to a lowering effec! 
to a raising effect. While each group differed from every other groui 
amount of change, the absolute final levels of self-concept for the SC) 
control groups were not significantly different. Even though this CO 
is less than optimum for the conduct of the experiment, it does not 
date it, since the SCR and SCL groups were significantly different from 
other. 
Finally, to assess the reliability of the self-concept test scores, 4 ` ٤ 
product-moment correlation procedure was applied to the pre- and P 
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ment self-concept scores of the control group. This analysis yielded a sub- 
stantial and significant correlation (r = .99; df = 10; p < .05). 


2. Acquisition of the Criterion Task 


The performances of the various treatment groups on the paired-associates 
task are summarized in Table 2. Inspection of these data suggests that the 
SCR group learned the paired-associates task faster than the control; the 
SCL group learned more slowly than the control. 

A preliminary Fmax test indicated homogeneity of variances. À two-way 
mixed design analysis of variance was then applied to the data. This analysis 
yielded a significant trials effect (F = 30.481; df = 9, 270; p< .05) and 
a significant treatments effect (F = 4.905; df = 2, 30; р < .05) but an 
insignificant interaction. 

The overall treatment means were then compared with use of the New- 
man-Keuls procedure. This analysis indicated that the SCL group's rate of 
learning was lower than those of the control and SCR groups. There was 
no significant difference between the means of the SCR and control groups. 

Finally, the data from all Ss were combined into a single group, and a 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient was calculated between the 
posttreatment self-concept scores and the number of errors made during the 
paired-associates learning task. This analysis yielded a significant coefficient 
of —.59 (5 « .05). 

Thus, the results of this experiment support the notion that self-concept 
does influence achievement. However, a number of issues remain unresolved. 
For example, this experiment manipulated a rather specific aspect of self- 
concept and measured achievement on a directly related task. Would the 
same results have been obtained had the experiment manipulated self-percep- 
tion in a more general or global fashion? Mintz (5) in a correlational study 
found stronger relationships between self-concept and achievement when self- 
concept was measured in a specific rather than global manner. Another issue 
meriting further investigation is the impact of change in self-concept on per- 
formance in areas only tangentially related to the specific area of change. 
To what extent will changing a student’s self-concept regarding his ability 
to learn algebra influence his performance in science, English, etc.? Perhaps 
an even more interesting question has to do with the mechanisms underlying 
the observed phenomenon. Can the self-concept/achievement phenomenon 
be accounted for by using more basic concepts of learning and performance? 
Perhaps such constructs as goal expectancy can be applied by using prin- 
ciples of imitation learning. Also, if the phenomenologists are correct, low 
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self-concept is frequently associated with heightened anxiety. If this is the 
case, how does it occur and what role does it play in the self-concept/achieve- 
ment phenomenon? 
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ENCODING AND DECODING OF CONNECTED DISCOURSE 
DURING ALTERED STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS** 


Naval Health Research Center and Naval Regional Medical Center 


DARREL EDWARDS, J. А. Harris,? AND ROBERT BIERSNER 


SUMMARY 


The following hypotheses were investigated in a study of memory recall 
and an altered state of consciousness: (a) A direct relationship was expected 
between the magnitude of correct responses and task complexity. (5) Seman- 
tic context variation was expected to cause greater impairment in verbal 
processing than variation in syntactic constraints. (c) Under N20 fewer cor- 
rect responses in verbal processing were expected to be made. Forty-four 
volunteers, male corpsmen in the U. S. Navy between the ages of 20 and 29, 
were randomly divided into two equal groups: a nitrous oxide group and an 
air group. After breathing either N20 or air for 10 minutes, Ss were required 
to repeat pairs of taped sentences of high syntax/high semantic context to 
low syntax/low semantic context. Responses were scored for errors. АП three 
hypotheses were accepted. Task complexity caused the greatest magnitude 
of errors. Ss were able to compensate for variations in syntax and in the gas 
state, but low semantic quality strongly affected performance. The factors 
interacted in powerful ways to produce differential response errors from a 
low error rate for air/high syntax/high context to a high error rate for N20/ 
low syntax/low context. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


William James proposed that philosophical truths were easily perceived 
during nitrous oxide (№0) intoxication. While breathing №0, James wrote 
several phrases which “to the sober reader seem meaningless drivel, but which 
at the moment of transcribing were fused in the fire of infinite rationality” 
(6, p. 186), including the following: (a) What's nausea but a kind of -ausea? 
(b) By George, nothing but othing/ (c) That sounds like nonsense, but it is 
— 
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pure onsense! (d) There are no differences but differences of degree between 
different degrees of difference and no difference. 


Although James stated that these phrases represented a revelation, a 
psycholinguistic examination shows predictable verbal aberrations which are 
probably associated with impaired physiological processes (9). Furthermore, 
rules of semantic and syntactic variance can relate verbal behavior under N20 
to psycholinguistic expectations under normal conditions (4, 7, 10). Research 
on behavior under nitrous oxide has focused on memory and motor skills 
(1, 2, 8), but little has been done to investigate systematically the relation- 
ships among nitrous oxide, verbal processing, and verbal behavior. 

Тһе present study examined verbal behavior while breathing nitrous oxide 
or air in order to establish (a) the relationship between syntax and semantic 
characteristics in verbal behavior; (b) the psycholinguistic processes of im- 
puting, storing, and retrieving; and (c) the impact of narcosis on verbal 
processing and behavior. Previous research on nitrous oxide and on psycho- 
linguistic principles suggested the following hypotheses: (a) A direct rela- 
tionship is expected between the number of correct responses and task re- 
quirements (from simple to complex: words, sentences, and sentence pairs 
required as scorable elements). (5) Semantic context variation will cause 
greater impairment than variation in syntactic constraints. (c) Under nitrous 
oxide fewer correct responses in verbal processing will be made. 


B. METHOD 
1. Sample 


The sample consisted of 44 volunteer male corpsmen in the U. S. Navy 
between the ages of 20 and 29, randomly divided into two equal groups: 
nitrous oxide and air groups. All Ss were volunteers, medically screened, and 
processed in accord with regulations applying to experiments with human Ss: 


2. Procedure 


All Ss were tested individually under controlled conditions. They breathed 
either air or nitrous oxide for 10 minutes through an aviation mask equipP 
with a transducer for voice communication. The mask was attached to ? 
demand regulator which delivered a mixture of nitrous oxide (30 percent 
nitrous oxide, 20 percent oxygen, and 50 percent nitrogen) or air. 5 #5 not 
given any information about his breathing gas. Order of presentation M 
stimulus material was counterbalanced to control for order effects. 
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Following the initial breathing period, a standard set of instructions was 
presented from a taped recording, as follows: 

You will hear two sentences read to you by the examiner. Listen carefully 
to them. When he is finished, repeat the two sentences exactly as you heard 
them. If you are not sure of the exact sentences, then repeat them as best 
you can. There will be 20 pairs of sentences. 

Following the instructions, the pairs of sentences were presented from 
the tape. A pause was initiated after each pair of sentences, and each response 
was recorded on tape. Examples of the syntactic and semantic qualities of 
each stimulus set follow: 

a. High syntax/high semantic context: Swift deer jump high fences; angry 
mothers punish bad boys. 

b. High syntax/low semantic context: Stiff heaps sold south rabbits; nar- 
row flowers murder free ships. 

c. Low syntax/high semantic context: Fences high jump deer swift; boys 
bad punish mothers angry. 

d. Low syntax/low semantic context: Rabbits south sold heaps stiff; ships 
free murder flowers narrow. 

3. Scoring 

Taped materials for each S were transcribed verbatim. The responses were 
Scored three ways: (а) number of pairs of sentences correctly reproduced, 
(b) number of sentences correctly reproduced, and (c) number of words 
correctly recalled. There were five pairs of five-word sentences in each 
condition. 

In order to compare the results across scoring categories, 
Were performed to establish a common base for analysis. For example, one 
Pair of sentences (consisting of 10 words) recalled correctly received a score 
of 1, The number of single sentences correctly recalled was divided by 2, 
giving a common base to compare the number of pairs of sentences with the 
transformed number of single sentences. The number of words recalled was 
transformed by dividing each score for words by 10. 

C. RESULTS 

An analysis of variance for fixed effects, using a factorial design for inter- 
dependence, was made to examine the effects as follows: (а) task require- 
ments (scores for a complete pair, single sentence, or words); (b) syntactic 
Constraints/semantic constraints; and (c) gas state. Interaction effects were 
Parsed with use of Duncan's multiple range test. The cell means are sum- 
marized in Table 1. 


transformations 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Scores FOR VERBAL RECALL OF STIMULUS MATERIAL 
UNDER NO AND AIR CONDITIONS 


Constraints Pairs Statements n Words 

N20 
High syntax/high semantic 1.55 2.70 3.83 
High syntax/low semantic .00 КК 1.75 
Low syntax/high semantic 68 1.55 3.20 
Low syntax/low semantic 05 70 1.93 

Air 
High syntax/high semantic 2.86 3.70 445 
High syntax/low semantic 05 .66 201 
Low syntax/high semantic 1.68 2.77 4M 
Low syntax/low semantic 05 91 224 


1. Hypothesis а 


The complexity of the recalled material (words, sentences, or pairs of 
sentences) produced the greatest variability in the Ss’ scores (F = 774.68; 
df = 2/84; p< .001). Short-term recall for unstructured information pre 
sented in highly grammatical sentences with a high degree of meaning was 
best. As the demand for more complex recall increased, as the meaningfulness 
and grammatical soundness of the statements decreased, and as nitrous oxide 
replaced air as the breathing medium, performance decreased sharply. Pairs | 
of sentences were the most difficult to reproduce, and words were the easiest 
(a maximum Duncan’s range value of .39 was required for significant cel 
differences). 


2. Hypothesis b 


The level of meaning associated with the pairs of stimulus sentences and 
the grammatical correctness of the statements caused variation in the ability | 
to recall the material (F = 430.79; df = 3/126; р < 001). If the con; 
straints were low, a uniformly poor performance resulted, regardless of the 
gas breathed by the S. If the input sentences were highly meaningful, 800 
grammar produced a better performance for each scoring criterion for ei 
gas state than sentences with poor grammatical structure (F — 3.22; d^ 
6/252; р « .005), but words were less sensitive to variation in synt2* uu 
more complex recall requirements, If semantic quality was low, all tasks Wê 
done equally poorly. Easier recall requirements (words), high meaning, good 
grammar, and air combined to produce the best performance (F= 
df = 6/252; p < .001). 


Don 
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3. Hypothesis c 


The breathing mixture (nitrous oxide or air) administered during the task 
also influenced the ability of the Ss to recall the material (F — 10.34; df — 
1/42; p < .005). The gas state did not differentially affect the task require- 
ments: nitrous oxide affected the recall of words, sentences, and pairs of sen- 
tences equally (F —.12; df = 2/84; n.s.). If the sentences were highly 
meaningful and grammatically sound, then nitrous oxide impaired performance 
(Е = 17.95; df —3/126; p< 001). Regardless of gas state, high semantic 
constraint was associated with better performance. If the semantic quality 
жаз low, high syntactic constraint was not sufficient to compensate, and 
there was poorer recall under both gas states. 


D. Discussion 

The data clearly indicate that verbal processing is sensitive to a number 
of factors. The complexity of the recall task was the most significant factor 
related to performance. A test of verbal memory (recalling words in order) 
Showed that other factors (constraints and state of consciousness) did not 
disturb performance as much as the requirements to recall sentences in good 
Syntactic order. The quality of the constraints on the input verba] materials 
facilitated short-term storage and recall. Ss were able to compensate, in part, 
for variation in syntax, but low semantic constraints resulted in marked 
inability to store or recall even simple verbal elements. The results indicate 
that connected discourse depends on meaningful referents to assist in anchor- 
ing symbols in memory during verbal processing. 

Ап examination of the effects of nitrous oxide on verbal processing pro- 
vided significant insights into the mechanisms of verbal processing and con- 
sciousness, Nitrous oxide inhalation disrupted complex encoding. Nitrous 
oxide appeared to prevent the structuring of verbal material. In the drug 
State, a meaningful interaction between verbal material (input) and stored 
Material (memory) was impaired. This would suggest that the enlightened 
Pronouncements of James were an internal process disassociated from proper 
ordering and monitoring. The altered state of consciousness appeared to 
Impede correct processing of complex, ongoing information. 

These results show that tests of verbal processing complement other meth- 
ods in analyzing the effects of altered states of consciousness. These methods, 
including Personality measures (3, 5), could provide a more organized under- 
Standing of behavior during drug use. The results also have practical implica- 
tions for performance in special environments. Divers at depths approaching 
200 feet or more, as simulated by 30 percent nitrous oxide, as well as workers 
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who communicate from the surface, must be careful to ensure that highly 
structured and simple verbal material is used in communication. 
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BLACK ATTITUDES TO *WHITE" LANGUAGES IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
A PILOT STUDY* 


University of Fort Hare, Alice, South Africa 


Jan VORSTER! AND LESLIE PROCTOR 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to determine the extent and nature of an hypothesized 
negative attitude toward Afrikaans among a group of black South African 
Students, compared with their attitude toward English. Male and female black 
university students (W = 204) heard four tape-recorded voices speaking in 
both English and Afrikaans. They were not aware that the eight performances 
that they heard came from only four voices. Each voice was accorded points 
for positive character traits, and highly significant differences were found 
between the points accorded for a voice speaking in English and the same 
Voice speaking in Afrikaans. The differences between English and Afrikaans 
vatied between the traits, which suggests the possibility of arriving at an 
Afrikaans and an English stereotyped profile. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Some 15 years ago Lambert et 2/1 developed a language-oriented attitude 
Measuring technique based on the view that the attitude that any listener 
may have toward members of a particular group should generalize to the 
language they use. In the present study the Lambert technique was adapted 
to measure not attitudes toward the “own” and the “other” language groups, 
but attitudes toward two “other” groups. All black South Africans have a 
vernacular language, and they all learn both official languages, English and 

Afrikaans, at school. It is therefore safe to assume that they have no 
difficulty whatever in identifying either of the two languages, although they 
May not necessarily be equally competent in them. This competence variable 
May not be a disturbing factor for the present experiment, however, since 
Lambert e£ al. found *. . . the prediction was not supported that more skill 
With the other group’s IE which would permit more intimate inter- 


“Action, would lead to smaller differences in favourableness of evaluational 


responses to th 49 
ашы e guises" (1, р. 49). 


р * Received i in the Editorial Office on November 13, 1975, and published immediately at 
tovincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The J ошта] Press. 
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There are a number of reasons to hypothesize that the attitude of South ; 
African blacks would not be the same towards the two white groups: the 
speakers of English and the speakers of Afrikaans. Although all services to 
the public are completely bilingual, Afrikaans has become the language of 
the civil service, of officialdom, and of the political party that has been 
governing the country for the past generation, whereas English is to a large 
extent the language of commerce, of entertainment, of the antigovernment 
press, and of the opposition parties in Parliament. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


A total of 204 Ss was used, this being the number of first year students 
present during a preterm aptitude testing period at one of the South African 
black universities. In order to minimize age differences, only Ss who had 
completed their high school training during 1973 or 1974 were used. The 
group broke down into 53 females and 151 males, and 66 persons of urban 
and 138 of rural origin. The university in question serves an area in which 
the white population is predominantly English speaking, with the result that 
in the majority of cases English would be the contact language of the Ss. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that all Ss were taught Afrikaans as а school 


subject for 10-12 years. The local vernacular language, which all the Ss knew; 
is Xhosa. 


2. Speakers 


Five speakers were chosen by the investigators on grounds of the accept 
ability of each one as a native speaker of both English and Afrikaans. The 
judgment of the investigators in this regard was borne out by the fact that 
a control group of 45 students from a teacher-training establishment fail 
to judge reliably the home language of the speakers chosen. Three of the 
speakers speak English with a neutral South African pronunciation. of the 
remaining two, the English of one has a slight Irish flavor, while the 009 
speaks with a British accent. The Afrikaans of four of the speakers İS quite 
standard, whereas that of the fifth contains some markers which were, hv 
ever, too subtle to be picked up by the control group. Although Wé Же. 
interested primarily in the evaluational reaction of our Ss as а 8100 ш 
the two languages, it is noteworthy that the speaker with the British acm 
obtained the highest score for his English guise of all scores recorded; Ша 
the speaker with the slightly Irish English accent registered the biggest á 
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ference between his English and Afrikaans guises. His Afrikaans is absolutely 
standard, however, which is not the case with the speaker of British English. 


3. Materials 


The first 10 verses of the third chapter of Solomon's Proverbs were read 
from the Authorized Version and the Afrikaans translation of the Bible by 
each speaker and tape-recorded with use of high fidelity equipment in a 
soundproof room. The fifth speaker, also speaking standard Afrikaans and 
South African English, was used as a filler, and the voices were arranged on 
the testing tape in such a way that there was the maximum possible interval 
between the two performances of each speaker. A strict Afrikaans-English 
alternation was, however, avoided. The idea was, of course, to avoid any sug- 
gestion that the same speaker would be heard twice, or that the language 
Spoken would be of any significance. It was felt that a filler was necessary 
to act as a practice run and, also, because the Ss were not aware at first that 
they would be hearing English as well as Afrikaans. They were not told this, 
Since we did not want to draw attention to the use of the two languages. 

Each S was provided with a response sheet in English with a column for 
every speaker and spaces in which the speaker could be rated on 14 traits 
and, also, evaluated on his job status (see list in Table 2). The Xhosa 
equivalent for each trait was provided to ensure that each S knew exactly 
What was meant by the English words used. Each S received an English and 
àn Afrikaans copy of the text read by the speakers. 


4. Testing Procedure 


Ss were told that they would hear a succession of voices reading the text 
9n the handout, and that during the reading and/or for 90 seconds immedi- 
ately after each reading, they were to allocate for each trait a maximum of 
three points and a minimum of one point to the speaker they had just heard. 
Ss were told that the investigators were interested in whether it was possible 
fo judge the personality of a speaker purely by the sound of his voice. 

The control group mentioned above was also used to evaluate 12 jobs 
tanging from university professor and medical doctor through gardener and 
railway laborer, in terms of respect, admiration, and usefulness to commu- 
nity. Out of these professions and jobs medical doctor achieved the highest 
Score and railway labourer the lowest, with airline pilot and truck driver 
Occupying the middle positions. Ss in the present experiment were told to 
àccord three points to a speaker if they thought that he might be a doctor, 
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TABLE 1 
TorAL Scores FOR EACH SPEAKER AND TEST or OVERALL BIAS 

Speaker Afrikaans English 
1 6620 7638 

2 5941 7157 

3 6483 7049 

4 6345 6662 
Total 25,389 28,506 


The above differences give a ¢ value of 3.791. With 3 df a t value of 2.353 is si 
at the .05 level, one-tailed test. n 


two points if he might be a truck driver or airline pilot, and one pí 
he might be a railway laborer. ( 
Finally, Ss were told to accord one, two, or three points to ea 
according to the importance with which they regarded these traits in 
A separate column was provided for this task. For identification рш 
Ss were asked to write on their response sheets their sex, the year 
they matriculated, and whether they came from rural or urban areas 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A. comparison of the evaluation of the English guise of each sp 
his Afrikaans guise showed a bias in favor of English. A ¢ test on the 
differences for the four speakers showed that this bias was significant i 
.05 level (see Table 1). 

The total score per trait given by each S for the English gui 


TABLE 2 

Tests or INDIVIDUAL TRAITS: £ AND Ё VALUES FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF 
DIFFERENCES IN EVALUATIONS OF ENGLISH AND AFRIKAANS 
GUISES OF SPEAKERS FOR EACH CATEGORY 


Category z Value 
Good Looks 9.154 
Jo — 8.343 
Likeability 8.187 
Sociability 7.923 
Intelligence 7.670 
Kindness 7.112 
Leadership 6.974 
Enlightenedness 5.744 
Dependability 5.710 
Sense of Humour 5.610 
Self Confidence 5.410 
Righteousness 5.280 
Sex Appeal 3.815 
Height .621 


Strength —.397 
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- four speakers was compared with that given by the same S for the Afrikaans 
guises, and these differences were tested for significance with both a ¢ test 
and sign test. Because of the large number of respondents, the normal ap- 
proximation to the sign test was used: hence the z scores in Table 2. With 
the categories Height and Strength as the only exceptions, highly significant 
values were found. 

The mean of the total marks given per trait was 3441.60, and the standard 
deviation was 161.61 (4.68%). This indicates a neutrality on the part of 
„the Ss towards the traits as such, which is further borne out by the standard 
deviation of the evaluation of the various traits in terms of their desirability 
in a friend. Here the mean of the total marks per trait was 482.87, and the 
standard deviation was 29.62 (6.13%). The rank orders of the traits in terms 
of (a) total marks awarded for each trait and (5) desirability of the trait 
in a friend showed no significant correlation, further suggesting independence 
of criteria rather than stereotyped reaction to individual traits. Although the 


m Strength 
Afrikaans it 


-9 -8 27 26-5 ad 9 1:21 SOON S 46 47 48 +9 


FIGURE 1 
STANDARDIZED PREFERENCE FOR EACH LANGUAGE WITH 
Respect To EACH TRAIT 

The center line, marked 100, represents 10076 of the mean for each trait. In the absence 

of any Preferences, each language would receive 100% of the mean. There was а slight 
Preference for Afrikaans with respect to Strength and a slight preference for English with 
Tespect to Height. For all the other traits, the preference for English was increasingly 
, Steater. In the case of Job, for example, the scores were Afrikaans 1552 and English 1876 
(mean — 1714). The Afrikaans score was 9.45% lower than the mean; the English score 


Was 9.45% higher than the mean. 
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standard deviations for both the total marks given to each trait and the marks 
for each trait as a desirable quality in a friend were small, the range of the. 
values in Table 2 shows that the preference for English in contrast to Afri- 
kaans was more marked in some traits than in others. Thus the ¢ values for 
the difference between English and Afrikaans in terms of Good Looks or Job 
were manifestly higher than the £ values for Height or Strength. 

With regard to the raw scores (i. e., total number of points awarded 
each of the two languages per trait), it is possible to indicate the discrepant 
between the extent of the preferences by means of a diagram such as Figure 
This diagram suggests a rough profile of the English speaking South Afri 
somebody who is not only preferred to his Afrikaans speaking counte: 
on a broad basis, but who is preferred more for certain properties than f 
others. The three physical features—Height, Strength, and Good Loo 
are at opposite ends of the scale. The English stereotype is not seen as 
or stronger than his Afrikaans counterpart, but he is much better looki 
has a higher-status job, is more likeable, more sociable, and kinder. In sho 
then, the English stereotype is of a “пісе” person, whereas the Afrikaar 
stereotype could be of a “strong” person. 
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RISKY AND SAFE CONTRACEPTORS: SOME 
PERSONALITY FACTORS*! 


The University of Alberta, Canada 


Ann L, Harvey 


SuMMARY 


Female university students (N = 191) categorized as users of risky or 
safe contraceptives were compared on the following personality measures: 
Rotter's Internal-External Scale, Cantril's Self-Anchoring Striving Scale, 
Rosen’s Value Orientation Scale, and Srole's Anomie Scale. Safe contra- 
ceptors had significantly higher levels of striving for the present and for five 
years hence than risky contraceptors. There were no significant differences 
between the two groups on the remaining measures. 


А, INTRODUCTION 


Previous researchers have attempted to explain behavior involving the 
use of contraceptives by relating use to various personality constructs. 
Rotter’s (6) theory of internal-external (I-E) control seems particularly 
likely to account for type of contraception used. Presumably a person who 
believes she, controls her destiny would not risk an unplanned pregnancy. 
Lundy’s (4) data support this assumption. The 45 percent of his female 
undergraduate sexually active sample who were contraceptive users were 
significantly more internalizing than the sexually active noncontraceptive 
users. Gough (2) found no significant differences on the I-E scale among 
female Ss separated into four groups on the basis of acceptability of differ- 
*nt contraceptives. Gough's four groupings of contraceptives were derived 
through factor analysis and included one group that could be described as 
Roncontraceptive use (ie. abstinence, withdrawal, and rhythm) and one 
group that could be described as risky contraceptives (i.e., condom, dia- 
Phragm, and foam or jelly). The conflict between Lundy’s and Gough’s 
findings would indicate the need for further study of the relationship be- 
tween contraceptive use and level of internal-external control in sexually 
active Ss, 


— 
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Kar (3) found a positive relationship between level of striving, value í 
entation, social optimism, and using contraceptives before the first pregi 
nancy as compared to after the first pregnancy. His sample consiste 
married women of lower socioeconomic status. No data exploring co 
ceptive use by university coeds as it relates to these motivational n 
have been reported. The research described here was designed to provid 
those data as part of a larger study of reasons for failing to use contracep 
and opinions about who should have access to contraceptives. 

The hypotheses tested were that users of safe contraceptives, in com 
with users of risky contraceptives, would 1) have a more internal locus: 
control; 2) have a higher level of striving (a) for the reported past, (6) 
the present, (c) for the anticipated future; 3) have a more positive va 
orientation; and 4) be more socially optimistic. b 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
A. sample of 461 female undergraduates was randomly drawn from sect 
and third year students in one faculty in a major western Canadian 1 
versity. Replies received from 316 respondents were grouped acco 
sexual experience and type of contraceptive experience. No sexual exp 
was reported by 125 Ss; safe contraceptive experience was repo! 
147 Ss (146 with the pill, 13 with an IUD); and only risky contra 
experience by 44 Ss (five with a diaphragm, seven with foam, th! 
jelly, 23 with a condom, 18 with rhythm, and 10 with no contr 
Many Ss reported experience with more than one type of contracep 
without sexual experience were deleted from the data analysis repo 
Of the 191 sexually active subjects, 32 percent were or had been ma 


2. Materials and Procedure 

Instruments responded to by mailed questionnaire included the 
External Scale (6), Cantril’s Self-Anchoring Striving Scale (1), 
Value Orientation Scale (5), and Srole’s Anomie Scale (7). An it 
to sexual experience and past or anticipated use of various contrac 
accompanied the instruments. Mean scores of safe and risky cont 
on each of the measures were compared by means of the Student's 


C. RESULTS 


ternal-External Scale from risky contraceptors (зз: = .469). 
scores were 10.87 and 10.41, respectively. Sample size for this scale: 


* 
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duced by 58 Ss who failed to answer some or all of the items as directed. 
Written-in comments indicated frustration and irritation with the choices 
provided in some of the items. 

Past scores on the Cantril Scale were not significantly different between 
safe (mean = 5.8) and risky (mean = 5.37) contraceptors (fis = 1.417). 
Present scores on the Cantril Scale were significantly different (û < .05) 
between the two groups (safe mean = 6.92, risky mean = 6.44, 186 = 1.974). 
Future scores on the Cantril Scale were also significantly different (p < .01) 
between the two groups (safe mean = 8.67, risky mean = 7.93, 51.97 = 
2.933) 2 

Value Orientation scores were not significantly different between safe 
(mean = 4.42) and risky (mean = 4.37) contraceptors (fiss = 335). An- 
omie scores, as well, showed no significant difference between groups (safe 
mean = 3.46, risky mean = 3.62, fias = —.739). 


D. DiscussioN 


The data provided no basis for accepting hypothesis 1. Interpretation of 
the response to the I-E scale is confused by the reluctance of close to one- 
quarter of the respondents to identify their preference for one out of each 
pair of statements in the scale. The lack of significant difference between 
risky and safe contraceptors finds some parallel in Gough’s data, although 
he asked his Ss to indicate acceptability of contraceptives only and not actual 
use. 

Hypothesis 2 was supported by the data for differences between safe and 
risky contraceptors on present and future ratings of levels of striving. On a 
scale ranging from “best possible life for you" to “worst possible life for 
You," safe contraceptors placed themselves significantly higher than risky 
Contraceptors for both the present and five years {тот now. There was no 
basis for accepting the hypothesis that safe contraceptors rated their past 
level of striving any higher than risky contraceptors. 

There was no basis for recognizing any significant difference between safe 
and risky contraceptors on measures of positive value orientation (hypoth- 
esis 3) or social optimism (hypothesis 4). Responses to these measures did 
not appear to relate to differences in contraceptive choices in a university 
sample, 
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TRUST OF THE STRANGER: AN URBAN/SMALL 
TOWN COMPARISON* 


Graduate Center, City University of New York 


MARSHALL E. LEVINE," JULIO VILENA, DORIS ALTMAN, AND MARGOT NADIEN 


SUMMARY 


An empirical examination was made of the notion that rural area residents 
are more friendly, warm, and trusting than city residents. Four male and 
female confederates presented themselves at the homes of strangers in middle 
class neighborhoods in New York City and a number of small towns in Rock- 
land County and asked to be admitted to use the phone. A total of 160 homes 
Were sampled. Results indicated that (a) town residents were more trusting, 
allowing significantly more entries than city residents, and (5) males were 
less trusted than females, achieving significantly fewer entries. However, 
findings appear not to be the result of the coldness or indifference of city 
residents, but rather may be a consequence of the experience of living in the 
city on the perceived vulnerability of the resident. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It has long been held both in social theory and in common lore that the 
rural, small town areas of the United States are much more intimate, friendly, 
warm environments than are the cities. Writers have stressed the city’s rapid 
tempo and the cold, heartless attitude of its residents toward fellow human 
beings in contrast to small towns where strong feelings of community are 
emphasized. The dimensions referred to however are very general, A more 
Specific dimension for a rural-urban contrast is an empirical measure of trust. 

Because of the requirement of dealing with a large number of contacts in 
any given time period in a city, the resident protects himself from over- 
loading his cognitive capacities by dealing with categories of people and 
Normative behaviors (4). The result of reliance on nonspecific classifications 
Is probably a tendency to classify unfamiliar persons as members of a gen- 

_ eralized class of outsiders not to be trusted. Small town residents, however, 
ate believed to deal with people as individuals and thus judge them on their 
i 
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personal merits. Thus, the unfamiliarity of a person should not necessarily - 
lead to his being mistrusted by a small town resident. The object of the 
present study was to determine whether residents of small towns would, in 
fact, trust a stranger more often than city residents. 

There is a strong belief that an individual's home is a private and in- 
violable space (3). People do not allow entrance to their homes to those 
they feel intend harm to their person or property (1). Where the potential 
entrant is a complete stranger, information about intent would be minimal, 
and thus the decision to allow entrance would depend upon the simple trust 
that in general people do not pose a threat (2). Thus, acceptance of a 
stranger into one's home constitutes a quantifiable measure of trust. 


B. METHOD 


Four confederates (Cs), two males and two females, operated as thi 
strangers in this study. One C presented himself at the front door and rep- 
resented himself as being lost and in need of a telephone to verify the. 
address of the person he was looking for. Upon gaining entry, the C made à- 
call to his own phone number and faked a short conversation. The resident. 
was thanked, and the C left in as short a time as possible to minimize any 
inconvenience to the resident. 

A record was kept classifying the residents’ responses to the request for 
entrance into four categories: (а) spoke to C through a closed door before. 
opening; (b) opened the door, but kept some barrier between C and herself; | 
(c) opened the door immediately; (d) permitted entry. Categories @ E 


c provided qualitative data to add to the dependent measure. 

Both male and female Cs were neatly dressed in ordinary street clothes 
The females were between 30 and 40, Caucasian, and attractive. The mal 
were also Caucasian: one was in his mid-twenties and sported a neal 
trimmed beard; the other was between 30 and 40, was clean shaven, 
had a definite Spanish accent. 
_ The city areas sampled during the Spring of 1969 included two middl 
income housing complexes in the borough of Manhattan. The small to 
data were collected in several towns in Rockland County, about 50 mi 
from the city. These towns ranged from 1000 to 5000 in population and 
an average yearly income per household of $10,000. In both locales; the 
of dwelling was typical for the area: apartments in the city, one 
houses in the towns. 

Each C made 25 calls in the city, producing a total of 100, and 15 
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| їп the towns, producing a total of 60. A call consisted of having the resident 
answer the door. 


C. RESULTS 


A clear trend was found favoring entries in the towns over those allowed 
| in the city. In the city, the percentage of successful entries ranged from 
12% for a male C to 4096 for a female. The picture in the towns was mark- 
edly different, ranging from 40% for a male to 100% for a female. In the 
most extreme case, a male C gained entry three times as often (on the basis 
of absolute number of entries) in the towns as he did in the city. 

In both the towns and the city the females gained entry more often than 
the males (y? — 17.17, df = 1, p < .001). However, both males and females 
gained entry at least twice as often in the towns as in the city (x? = 30.40, 
0) —1,р< -001). Thus it appears that the city-town variable was perhaps 
of greater importance than sex in determining trust of the stranger, whether 
male or female. City residents in 75% of the cases interrogated the C by 
shouting through a closed door. In the towns, residents opened the door before 
questioning the stranger in 75% of the cases, and in no case was the door 
Not opened at all. 

The actual crime statistics appropriate for 1969 reflect another important 
tity-town difference. These statistics make it obvious that violent crime is 
More prevalent in the city than in rural or even suburban areas. 


D. Discussion 


Male Cs clearly were not trusted as often as females in both city and town, 
ind this could be expected, since males are objectively more threatening than 
females. They are both more powerful and more often involved in criminal 
‘tivity. Some additional facts also affect this result. t 
This study was conducted on weekday mornings and early afternoons, 
Ad most of the occupants encountered were female. Since a female would 
Mobably be more afraid of strange males, this could have increased the 
Nale-female difference. In addition, the males were not nondescript, one 
ing bearded and the other obviously foreign. Interestingly, the Peruvian C 
"as perceived in the city as Puerto Rican and in the towns as an Oriental. 
Although these aspects could have inflated the male-female differences, they 
боша have had no effect upon the differential entry rates in city and town. 
Pos males are just as, if not more, atypical in the small town as in the 

y. 

This town-city difference cannot be simply explained by saying that city 
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people are indifferent or blasé. In a large number of cases in the city help 
was offered, even though the C was denied entry. By our measure trust was 
not shown, but help was offered. In some cases the door was left open while 
the resident went to get a telephone book. Clearly, the stranger with evil 
intent could have entered, yet the occupant believed he would not do so. This 
may introduce some qualification of the motion of trust into this study in 
that we may also have tapped into some aspect of the privacy of solitude (5). 
More crime does occur in the city than in the small town; however, city 
crime is concentrated in neighborhoods other than middle class housing areas. 
A possible explanation of the differential sensitivity is that a greater area of 
psychological vulnerability exists for the city resident. Crime committed in а 
small town may not be perceived as relevant to residents of a nearby town 
even if the distance between towns is small. However, crimes occurring any 
where in the metropolitan area are verbally located within the city, and any 
such event is personally relevant even though the scene of the crime i 
physically very distant from the city resident’s home. The city resident thu 
appears willing to help, but she feels too vulnerable to allow another perso! 
inside her barriers. It is this type of conflict that may lead to the city 
resident’s apparent indifference. 
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SuMMARY 


Bower has suggested that superior students make more use of mnemonics 
than less talented students. The present study tested this thesis in 76 men 
and women college students. Recall of nouns was compared in two groups: 
(a) experimental Ss instructed to use a mnemonic (the method of loci) and 
(5) control Ss given no specific instructions on how to recall the words, The 
Ss using the method of loci had significantly better recall than the control Ss 
not instructed to use any mnemonic technique. However, a questionnaire 
given to the control group revealed that almost half had actually used mne- 
monic devices on their own. These Ss were significantly better students (as 
measured by grade point average) than those control Ss not using mnemonics; 
they also recalled the lists as well as the experimental Ss. Thus, the spon- 
taneous use of mnemonics, which is an effective learning strategy, was shown 
to be associated with academic performance. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Some type of strategy to aid recall (referred to as a mnemonic device) is 
familiar to all who have been exposed to academic training. These mnemonic 
devices can usually be divided into two categories: the peg method and the 
method of loci. The peg method involves the learning of some scheme (e. g., 

One is a bun,” “two is a shoe,” etc.), and words to be learned are “hooked” 
onto the peg words. For example, if the word “tree” is to be associated with 
One,” а tree may be visualized with a bun hanging from it. The value of 
Using this type of system of hooks or pegs has been demonstrated by the 
Work of Wood (6). Nelson and Archer (4) have also demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the first letter mnemonic, another widely used and effective 
aid to memory. 

ate 
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Bower (1) traces the use of the method of loci back to the early Greeks. 
Cicero, the early Roman orator, is reported to have practiced this mnemonic 
system and reduced it to two main components: one being the selection of 
the loci, and the other the construction of images. Each term to be remem- 
bered is associated with a known location, and a mental image is formed. 
Ross and Lawrence (5) described the use of the method of loci in which the 
single S used in the study took a walk on the University of Western Aus- 
tralia campus and memorized 52 locations around the campus. After these 
places were memorized, a list of 50 words was presented, and the S recalled 


Crovitz (2) gave convincing evidence that the method of loci need not 
depend on the 55 first committing a set of memory places or locations tof 


iormance might be attributed to the use of different learning strategies: | 
Efficient learning strategies include the use of mnemonics. Since it has b 
suggested that mnemonics are associated with superior learning and rec 
superior students should more effectively use mnemonics than less talente 
students, 

The present study follows and extends the studies conducted by Ross 4 
Lawrence (5) and Crovitz (2) by the inclusion of a control group not given 
any instructions about memory strategy. One purpose of our present stud 
yas to show a significant difference in recall behavior between experimental 98 | 
(using the method of loci) and control Ss (given no instructions about using 
a system of mnemonics). Another purpose of the study was to compare 1 
academic ability of Ss in the control group who used mnemonics with thos 
in the control group who did not use mnemonics. 


B. METHOD 

ae, 1. Subjects j 
e Ss were 122 men and women students from fou 5 

r Introductory ^? 

оола иан at Georgia Southern College. Of these, 46 Ss were not repr 
in final data analysis for reasons listed below. Two lecture se 


were arbitrarily chosen to be i 7 
ч included i 
were included in the control group. кашат d 


Я 2. Materials | 
as lists of 20 words each based on Lewis’ book How To Master уо 
emory (3) were recorded on a cassette tape at a rate of five $ 
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between words and three minutes between lists. Words were concrete nouns 
that were judged by the authors to be easy to visualize mentally. 


3. Procedure 


А map of an imaginary street was prepared by randomly selecting 20 loca- 
tions from the yellow pages of the phone directory. This, along with four 
Separate answer sheets, was given to the experimental groups with the in- 
structions to form bizarre images between the words on the tape and locations 
оп their map. The control groups were given four answer sheets and were 
instructed to remember the words (and not given any instructions how to 
do this). As each list was played, a signal for recall was given at the end of 
the list and the Ss were allowed three minutes for recall. Recall did not have 
to be in serial order. 

On the following day an unannounced retest was given to the same classes. 
The experimental Ss were again given the map and four answer sheets and 
told to recall as many words from the previous day as possible. The control 
Ss were given only the four answer sheets and told to recall the words from 
the day before. 

All groups were given a questionnaire concerning the method they used 
in order to recall the words, Data were reported only for Ss present during all 
three class periods when the test, retest, and questionnaire were administered 
(Ns = 40 in the experimental group and 38 in the control group). Two Ss 
Were then selected randomly from the experimental group and excluded from 
the data analysis, so that both the experimental and control groups contained 
38 Ss each. 


C. Results 


Recall was superior for the experimental group on the initial testing. Mean 
recall for each list of 20 words on the initial test was 15.0 for the experimental 
8100р (7575) and 12.4 for the control group (62%). Table 1 shows recall 
Scores for each list for both experimental and control groups for the test and 
Tetest. Recall fell off considerably during the retest administered 24 hours 
after the test for both groups. Mean recall for each list of 20 words on the 
Tetest was 3.2 for the experimental group (16%) and 3.8 for the control 
Broup (19%), 

An analysis of variance was conducted employing three factors including 
Group, Test-Retest, and List. All three main factors proved to be significant: 
Group [F (1, 74) = 19.49, p < 01]; Test-Retest [F (1, 74) = 1346.74, 
Ê < 01]; and List [F (3, 222) = 3.05, р < .05]. Only one interaction was 
“nificant, that between Group and List [F (1, 74) = 39.14, p < .01]. Mean 
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TABLE 1 
Mean RECALL FOR EACH 20 Worp List BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS AND BETWEEN TEST AND RETEST 


Experimental c ontrol 
List Test Retest Test Retest 
List one 14.8 3.6 12.7 2.7 
List two 15.0 2.9 12.1 3.3 
List three 150 34 12.7 47 
List four 15.3 e 5t 12.6 42 
Totals 60.0 127 49.5 149 
(75.1%) (15.9%) (61.9%) (18.6%) 


recall for the Group factor was higher for the experimental group (364 out 
of 80 words) than for the control group (32.4 out of 80 words). Mean recall 
for the test (54,8 out of 80) was very much higher than for the retest (133 
out of 80). Although recall for the four lists varied, no particular trend was 
evident. Mean recall (out of 20 words) for the lists was as follows: list one, 
8.5; list two, 8.3; list three, 8.7; and list four, 8.8. The significant interaction 
between Group and List was due to the fact that mean recall (out of 80 
words) during the test was higher for the experimental group than for the 
control group (60.0 vs. 49.5). A Newman Keuls post hoc test indicated that 
this difference was significant at the .01 level. However, the two groups did 
not significantly differ in their mean recall (out of 80 words) in the retest 
(12.7 for experimental group vs. 14.9 for the controls). 

The questionnaire administered after the retest session indicated that 4 
large proportion of Ss in the control group used a mnemonic to help remember 
the list. Four types of mnemonics were used by 15 out of 38 Ss in the control 
ean remember more than half the words on the test and retest. Thes? 
included the method of loci, the peg word system, the first letter mnemonic, 
pi sates ae words in a story. Table 2 shows recall levels for the control 
ecd those who spontaneously used а mnemonic and those who di 
dh Vip ada the initial test was considerably higher for the Ss who 

ic than for Ss who did not (71% vs. 54%). While recall was 


TABLE 2 
MEAN 
CONTROL Group RECALL BETWEEN Ss SPONTANEOUSLY USING 


ONICS AND Ss Not Usinc MNEMONICS 


Use of mnemonics Mean A % Меап м D 

0 
Spontaneously using (N = 1 E 
Not using (N — 23) í È 209 in is v 


Note: Means are number of words recalled out of 80 
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considerably less on the retest for both groups, it was higher for those Ss 
using a mnemonic (23% vs, 13%). A significant ¢ test was found between 
those control Ss who used some system on the test and those who did not 
(t= 4.54, df = 36, p< 01). This was true also for the retest (4 — 2.78, 
df = 36, p < .01). 

Grade point averages (GPA) of those control Ss who spontaneously used 
Mnemonics and those who did not were compared. The GPAs of three (out 
of 15) Ss who used mnemonics were not available, as was the case with two 
Ss (out of 23) who did not use mnemonics. Mean GPAs were 2.80 for those 
Ss who used mnemonics (N = 12) and 2.37 for those who did not (N = 21). 
This difference was significant at the .05 level (¢ = 1.82, df = 31). 


D. DiscussioN 


The results of the present experiment support the finding by earlier inves- 
tigators that the method of loci is an effective mnemonic device (e. g., 2, 5). 
The particular method of mnemonics used by the experimental Ss did improve 
recall. Recall for the experimental group was considerably better than recall 
for the control group. The use of the control group provided for a more exact 
assessment of the value of the mnemonic device than would have been possible 
without the control group. A large proportion of control Ss, given no instruc- 
tions about memory strategy, spontaneously used a mnemonic. These same 
control Ss demonstrated about the same level of recall as experimental Ss 
who used the method of loci (71% vs. 75% recall, respectively). These con- 
trol Ss used a wide variety of mnemonic devices. Thus it appears that a wide 
Variety of mnemonic devices are effective aids to recall. Control Ss who 
Spontaneously used mnemonics demonstrated slightly better recall on the 
retest trial than experimental Ss (23% vs. 18% recall, respectively). It seems 
reasonable to suggest that future experiments dealing with mnemonics include 
* posttest questionnaire to determine how many control group Ss actually 
might have used a mnemonic device of their own. If college students are used 
*5 Ss, it seems probable that at least some іп the control group will spon- 
taneously use mnemonics. 

Pethaps the most interesting finding of the study is that control Ss who 
Used à mnemonic were superior students (as determined by GPA) to control 

РО using a mnemonic. This seems reasonable in view of the importance 
pr learning Strategies in academic studies; the use of mnemonics constitutes 
One important recall facilitation strategy. 

„16 inferior recall on the retest differs from the findings obtained in pre- 
“ous mnemonic studies in which recall on the retest approached that on the 
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test (e. g., 5). One possible explanation is that Ss in the present study were 
given only the briefest instructions while Ss in the Ross and Lawrence study, 
for example, were given much more extensive instructions. Control Ss who 
used mnemonic devices of their own choosing did better on the retest than 
experimental Ss; these control Ss must have had past experience with their 
own particular mnemonic device and so did better on the retest. Another 
reason for poor performance on the retest was that the Ss did not expect to 
be retested. 
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SuMMARY 


This investigation was an extension of earlier work in the resistance to 
persuasion paradigm. Ss were 158 male and female college students enrolled 
in a sophomore level communication course. Two hypotheses were advanced 
to test the effects of propensity of a persuasive attack: i. e., likelihood of 
having present attitudes and beliefs attacked, and the intensity/threatening 
nature of pretreatment messages. Аз predicted, in the condition of 50% 
Probability of subsequent attack, there was more resistance to persuasion 
as measured by semantic differential attitude scales that when it was either 
highly probable that an attack was forthcoming or when it was highly likely 
no attack would follow. There were no effects for pretreatment message in- 
tensity. Results are discussed in terms of the import to future resistance to 
Persuasion research. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

McGuire (5, 6) has formulated a model of resistance to persuasion based 
9n a biological analogy. He suggests that just as a person is immunized by 
Pre-exposure to weakened doses of a disease, so can a persuader inoculate 
Persuadees against future persuasive appeals by providing pretreatment mes- 
Sages designed to provide weakened versions of subsequent persuasive attacks. 
There has been considerable research by McGuire (4, 5, 6) and McGuire 
and Papageorgis (7, 8), using American Ss, that attests to the success of this 
Method in conferring resistance to persuasion. Little is known about whether 
Moculation effects are cross-cultural phenomena. 

Considerable controversy has centered around explanations of why resis- 
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tance to persuasion is conferred with differing pretreatment messages. Some 
research (10, 11, 12) has presented explanations of conferred resistance to 
persuasion as concept boosting (supporting existing beliefs and attitudes) 
or assertion weakening (refuting opposing arguments). McGuire (4, 5, 6) 
suggests that the refutational strategy is superior because of two necessary 
conditions for conferring resistance to persuasion: threat and provided de- 
fenses. 


McGuire and Papageorgis (7) supply evidence that the pretreatment mes- 
sage must provide threat to existing attitudinal positions in order to motivate 
people to prepare themselves against future persuasive attacks. Still, threat 
alone does not appear to be effective in producing resistance to persuasion; 
people must have the opportunity to establish adequate defenses if they are 
to withstand a persuasive attack successfully (10). 

It is assumed in much of the research literature that people will simply 
expect a persuasive attack after being given a pretreatment message. The 
typical research paradigm in resistance to persuasion exposes Ss to some form 
of pretreatment message, follows the pretreatment message with a persuasive 
attack, and then measures attitudes toward the experimental topic. However, 
it has been suggested that propensity of a subsequent persuasive attack might 
be a motivator to resist persuasive discourse. Specifically, if it is certain that 
an attack will not occur, there should be no threat to existing attitudes, and 
people should not be motivated to prepare adequate defenses. Moreover, 
when an attack is certain, people can simply resign themselves to the fact 
that they will hear their positions attacked and will therefore not be optimally 
motivated to prepare defenses. In fact, McGuire (6, p. 183) reviews а series 
of studies suggesting that forewarning of a subsequent persuasive attempt 
may actually enhance the persuasive impact of that later attempt. However, 
when people are told that they may or may not have their attitudes assailed, | 
it will be uncertainty-producing and motivate them to prepare defenses 
People in aroused states should then prepare against threatening arguments. 
This can be formally stated in the following hypothesis: 


Ay: There will be a main effect for propensity of attack such that people 
believing that it is equally likely that they will or will not receive a persua- 
sive attack are more resistant to persuasion than people who are relatively 
certain that an attack will or will not follow. 


It is also reasoned that intensity of the pretreatment message will interact 
with propensity of attack. When people are certain that an attack will follow 
a very threatening, intense pretreatment arguing about how severe the cor 
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sequences would be will produce a resigned acceptance of the message. A low 
intense message would not provide adequate defenses and would therefore 
leave them vulnerable to attack. In the high probability of no attack condi- 
tion, the pretreatment was not expected to produce any resistance and would 
therefore leave those people vulnerable. However, in the moderate propensity 
condition, it was reasoned that intensity of the pretreatment message would 
be a potent predictor of conferred resistance to persuasion. Extensive research 
(1, 2, 3) has shown that message intensity mediates predictions of attitude 
change and resistance to persuasion. Specifically, highly intense messages 
produce a “boomerang” effect that makes people change away from the 
position advocated. Low intense messages (2) are not effective in conferring 
resistance to persuasion when a moderately intense attack message follows; 
moderately intense messages produce maximal resistance to persuasion. 
Moderately intense messages are able to motivate people to provide adequate 
defenses, while highly intense messages overwhelm people, and low intense 
messages do not provide even a minimum level of provided defenses or threat. 
Therefore, the following hypothesis was predicted: 

Н»: Maximal resistance to persuasion is conferred with a moderately intense 

pretreatment message when the propensity of attack/no attack is equal, 


B. METHOD 

Ss were male and female students enrolled in a basic freshman course at 
the University of Florida and at Florida Technological University. 

On the first day of the term, students were given a memorandum from 
the basic course directors stating that a supplementary textbook had been 
made available at no charge by a publisher. It was further stated that the 
department wanted student input on whether the text should be used. A brief 
Message suggested some positive attributes of the text and said that the 
Overall course workload would not be affected. Ss then completed an attitude 
Questionnaire toward the supplemental text, consisting of seven seven-interval 
Semantic differential items: good-bad, detrimental-beneficial, harm{ul-helpful, 
Pleasant-unpleasant, worthless-valuable, informative-uninformative, foolish- 
wise. A one-item scale asking whether the book should be adopted (7 = 
adopted, 1 = rejected) was also completed. 

Only Ss (N = 158) who scored above 28, the neutral point, and were 
therefore positive toward the adoption of the text were retained as Ss in this 
"vestigation, This was necessary because Ss had to hold a positive attitude 
toward adoption of the text that could be made resistant to subsequent 
Persuasive attacks, 
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On the second day of class, a memorandum from the basic course director 
suggested that another publisher had also offered to make a text available 
without cost. The memorandum stated that the publisher of the first text had 
prepared a brief summary of the advantages of his text and that this message 
was attached. 

Propensity was manipulated by stating that the publisher of the second 
text had not yet prepared such a statement, but that it was (highly unlikely, 
5076 chance, highly likely) that such a statement would arrive before the end 
of the class. 

Ss were then instructed to read the pretreatment message attributed to 
publisher 1. The message was designed to inoculate people against the forth- 
coming attack message; it was either low, moderate, or high in intensity. The 
intensity was manipulated by changing the amount of qualification in the 
message (2, 3) and by varying the negative outcomes associated with using 
the text of publisher 2. For example, the second text was attacked on the 
basis that it would either increase communication anxiety, have no effect on 
anxiety, or decrease anxiety slightly, depending on the experimental condi- 
tion. It was claimed that the reading level of the second text was at the 10th, 
12th, or freshman level and therefore below the intelligence of the class? 
Upon the basis of the evidence provided by McGuire (5, 6) that refutational- 
same pretreatment messages are most effective in conferring resistance 10 
persuasion when an immediate persuasive attack is presented, the pre-treat- 
ment message presented a refutation of the same arguments used in the sub- 
sequent persuasive attack. 

After Ss had read the pretreatment message, another E brought in the 
attack message attributed to publisher 2. This message was moderately in- 
tense (2) and presented a stronger version of arguments previously refu 
in the pretreatment messages; it argued for adoption of the second text 
and against adoption of the text of the first publisher. All Ss read the attack 
message and filled out the posttest attitude measure which measured attitudes 
toward the texts. The items were identical with items on the pretest. There- 
fore, any change away from the positive pretest scores toward the first text 
indicated vulnerability to the attack message and lack of resistance {0 per- 
suasion. 

All Ss were randomly assigned to three propensity and three pretreatment 
intensity conditions. No intact class constituted a cell in this design. 


{ А : the 
3 Copies of all experimental material can be obtained fı he senior author at 
address at the end of this article. due тош пен 
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C. RESULTS 


A 3 X 3 analysis of variance was computed on pretest through posttest 
attitude change scores toward the first text to test the hypotheses. Two dif- 
ferent dependent measures were involved: the seven-item semantic differential 
attitude scale and the one-item question on whether the text should be 
adopted. Table 1 presents the pretest through posttest mean attitude change 
Scores for both dependent variables. 

On the seven-item attitude measure, there was a significant main effect for 
Propensity (F — 6.63, df = 2/149, p < .05). On the one-item adopt/reject 
scale, there was also a significant main effect for Propensity (F — 4.54, df — 
2/149, p < .05). Probing this main effect with Duncan's ¢ test for post hoc 
comparisons yielded results consistent with the a priori reasoning leading to 
the first hypothesis. The moderate propensity (50% chance) condition mean 
attitude change (X = .158) was significantly less than the likely (X = 
—1.280) or unlikely (X = —1.138) propensity conditions. There were no 
Significant mean differences between the likely and unlikely conditions. Taken 
together, these tests provide clear support for Hypothesis 1. 

There was no support for Hypothesis 2. The predicted significant interac- 
lion was not demonstrated on the one-item scale (F — 2.04, df — 4/149, 
? < .09). Although there was a trend in the direction predicted by the hy- 
Pothesis, no support is claimed for Hypothesis 2. 

As a check to ensure that differences in the pretest scores did not contam- 
inate analysis of change scores, analyses of variance on pretest scores on both 
dependent measures were computed. There were no significant differences 
9n the seven-item scale or one-item scale on any main or interaction effect. 


D. Discussion 


The data provide encouraging support for the rationale advanced for the 
first hypothesis. In all cases, people who thought there was a 50% chance 
ofa Subsequent persuasive attack were more resistant to that attack when it 
Was delivered. Given that prior research has ignored this variable, the present 
Study Provides knowledge about the effects of one more variable important 
In conferring resistance to persuasion. The data are consistent with McGuire’s 
Thoculation Theory. The prediction was made on the basis that the presumed 
Uncertainty associated with lack of knowledge about the likelihood of an 
attack would be threatening and would therefore motivate people to prepare 


mu 
* Critical mean differences by means of Duncan’s test were 1.02 and 1.01, respectively. 
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TABLE 1 
Mean ATTITUDE CHANGE Scores: POSTTEST — Pretest ATTITUDE SCORES 
on Book or PUBLISHER 1 


Propensity 
Likely 50% chance Unlikely 
Intensity Mean N Mean N Mean N 
Seven-item attitude measure 
High — 10.60 15 —2.38 21 —841 17 
Moderate —18.79 14 —4.50 18 —8.12 16 
Low —10.57 21 —5.44 18 -7.11 18 
One-item adopt/reject measure 
High — 3 66 —140 
Moderate — 2.36 33 00 


Low — 9 05 —189 


Note: А negative score indicates lack of resistance to persuasion. 


adequate defenses. Viewed in this manner, the data provide an important 
extension of Inoculation Theory. 

The lack of support for the second hypothesis is somewhat disappointing. 
However, given the amount of prior research demonstrating the effects of 
message intensity in both the attitude change and resistance to persuasion 
paradigms, there is still reason to believe in the importance of this variable. 
Although statistical support is not claimed, there is a strong trend in the data. 
Perhaps, additional refinement of the pretreatment messages to provide even 
wider differences in message intensity would yield larger differences. Also, the 
power of this design could be improved with a larger sample size. 
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BELIEF SYSTEMS AND CONCEPTUAL IMAGES OF 
PARENTS AND GOD* 


University of Moncton, Canada 


ALVARO TAMAYO AND LEANDRE DESJARDINS 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the this investigation was to study whether the structure 
of the divine Image could be differentially modeled on parental images accord- 
ing to the belief system of the individual. The Score-Dieu-Parent instrument 
(God-Parent-Score), which measures the semantic similarities between the 
divine and parental images, and the Conceptual Systems Test, which identifies 
concrete and abstract Ss, were administered to 390 male and female university 
undergraduates, who were divided into two groups according to belief system: 
abstract or concrete. Factors were extracted for each image (the mother, 
father, and God images) and for each group (concretes, abstracts, and total), 
and the degree of congruence was determined for all possible pairs of factors. 
Semantic distances between the three images were calculated. An analysis of 
variance using a 2 X 2 X 3 factorial design revealed a significant influence 
due to the sex of the respondent, another due to the particular distance score 
considered, and finally a significant interaction effect between the belief 
system of the respondent and the particular distance score used. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the Judeo-Christian tradition the word Father has continuously been 
Used to designate God. The strength of this association is such that it has 
Survived the continuous opposition of this tradition against all religious anthro- 
Pomorphisms and idolatries. Is there a relationship between those two ac- 
Ceptances of the word Father: that is, between human and divine paternity? 
How has this concept been applied to a Divine being? What does it mean, 
for those who profess a monotheistic belief, to acknowledge and confess their 
God as a Father? Would it be because their belief is deeply rooted in the 
family complex? 

P Sychoanalysis has been interested in the psychological meaning of this 
belief in God as Him being a Father. Freud (1, 2, 3, 4), in some of his 
pua dte. 

5 ived i itori i iately at 
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analyses, proposes an image of God which is nothing else but a sublimated 
father capable of answering man's requests. In his study of Leonardo de 
Vinci (5), he observes that the need for a religious belief has its roots in 
the parental complex. The divine Image seems to be the result of majestic 
sublimations of the father and mother images reconstructed following the 
recollections of parental perceptions during childhood. If this argument holds 
truth, then both parental images could be used to express God, their respec- 
tive contribution depending on the degrees and types of satisfactions ob- 
tained with the father and/or mother. 

Psychology has recently gathered empirical evidence supporting the idea 
that parental images contribute to the elaboration of the divine Image and 
has undertaken a study of those factors that influence the mediation of the 
divine Image through parental images. The results of all the studies using 
the “Q-Test for Parent-Deity Concepts" (10) indicate that the image of 
God is sometimes significantly correlated with the mother image and not 
with that of the father (10), sometimes with both parental images (11), 
sometimes with only one parental image according to the sex of the S (6); 
or sometimes with the image of the preferred parent (9). 

In a second group of studies, the instrument was the «Score-Dieu-Parent" 
[or God-Parent-Score (SDP) ] constructed in 1964 at the Centre de Psycho- 
logie de la Religion of the Université de Louvain. It is composed of 36 highly 
discriminative and randomly distributed items, 18 of which express maternal 
attributes and 18 paternal attributes. S are asked to rate successively the 
images of the mother, the father, and God on a seven-point scale, each time 
using all 36 items. 

During the development of the SDP, a distinction was made between U^ 
different levels of the parental image: (a) the image of the real parents 4 
seen by the S through his recollections and labeled the souvenir-image а 
(5) the image of the parents being the result of those personal recollections 
that have been colored by the meaningful influence of culture and person 
needs (15). This second image is labeled the symbolic image. The former 
results from personal experiences with a particular set of parents. The latter 
encompasses those daily emotional experiences with the parents, plus values 
and meanings acquired from culture, language, customs, and society: The 
SDP, being a measure of the symbolic image, asks the Ss to rate the 
parents as they would like them to be and not as they knew them. 

The use of the SDP in recent studies has shown that both parental image 
contribute to the structure of the divine Image, and their respective p 
tribution is influenced by the respondent's age, sex, field of studies, 4" 
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tural environment. Vergote, Tamayo, Pasquali, Bonami, Pattyn, and Custers 
(16) found that the divine Image of 20-year-old students was significantly 
more maternal than that of 17-year-old students. Tamayo and Dugas (13) 
found that the same results applied to Arts students as compared with 
Science students. Moreover, Tamayo (12), using samples from four different 
continents (Europe, America, Asia, and Africa), found that in certain cul- 
tures (Zaire, Indonesia, and the Philippines) the divine Image is closer to 
the father image than to that of the mother, while in others (United States, 
Belgium, and Colombia) the respective influence of the two parental images 
is equivalent. Finally, there is an interaction between sex and culture, sex 
differences being found in certain cultures only. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to study whether the struc- 
ture of the divine Image could be differentially modeled on parental images 
according to the belief system of the individual. “A belief system represents 
a set of predispositions to perceive, feel toward and respond to ego-involving 
stimuli and events in a consistent way” (8, p. 68). Two main concepts are 
used to differentiate among systems. They are referred to as the content 
and structure of beliefs. The structural dimension refers to ways by which 
information, concepts, and values are articulated and organized or differen- 
tiated and integrated. The dimension of content refers to those values and 
realities that become central or more relevant to a particular structural level. 

Individuals at one extreme of the structural dimension, labeled "abstract" 
individuals, are more characterized by task orientation than by dependency 
on exterior and obtrusive clues, such as rules and regulations. They are also 
More innovative, authentic, and capable of complex patterns of integration 
than their counterparts. This is reflected in their greater tolerance of ambi- 
guity and uncertainty. Individuals at the other extreme of the structural di- 
mension, labeled “concrete” individuals, tend to be influenced by the source 
of the information rather than by the information itself, and value greatly 
those characteristics of the situation that provide the material surroundings 
in which to perceive or behave. They show a greater need for structure and 
order, are more dogmatic and resistant to change. These personality char- 
acteristics interact in a variety of ways to produce a different belief system 
at each intersection of a particular content with a particular structure. Har- 
vey (8) has identified four such systems: Systems I and II, with individuals 

eing more concrete; and Systems III and IV, with individuals more abstract. 

In operational terms, therefore, the present investigation looked into the 
relationship between the type of mediational system that links the divine 
Image to parental images and the degree of concreteness-abstractness of the 
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the divine Image of concrete individuals 
would have more resemblance to the father than the mother image. It was 
further hypothesized that these concrete Ss would show a clear preference 
for paternal values (authority, law, order, rules), since these values meet 
their need for structure and order as well as their intolerance of uncertain- 
ties. Abstract Ss, on the other hand, through their ability to live with am- 
biguities and lack of structure, as well as through their higher integration of 
complex phenomena, would have, as a divine Image, a mixture of both parental 


images. 


individual. It was thought that 


B. METHOD 
1. Instruments 


Two questionnaires were used: the SDP which measures the semantic sim 
ilarities between the divine and parental images" and the Conceptual Systems 
Test [CST (8)] which was used to group the Ss into concrete and abstra 
categories. 


2. Subjects 
The sample of concrete Ss (Systems I and II) was composed of 66 
and 91 female university undergraduates, and the abstract group (Systen 
III and IV) was made up of 85 male and 118 female students, for a grand 
total of 390 Ss. 


3. Statistics Used 
Factors were extracted for each of the three images (the mother imi 
the father image, and the divine Image) and for each group (concre 
abstracts, and total) with use of the principal factor solution for the extr 
tion of factors and the Varimax criterion for rotation. Tucker's phi coeffi 
(14) was used to determine the degree of congruence between the fa 
obtained from the different analyses. 
Semantic differences between the mother, father, and divine Images 
calculated for each S with use of all 36 items of the SDP. Three dis 
scores resulted: Mother-Father, Mother-God, and Father-God. The $5 ¥ 
compared, on the basis of the distance scores, in an analysis of У 
using a 2 X 2 X 3 split-plot r.g factorial design where р = systems; 
sex, and g — distance scores. АП significant results were further anal 
with the use of Tukey’s q test. 


SS 
1 French and English copies of the SDP (Score-Dieu-Parent) can be obtaine! 
ing to the authors at the address shown at the end of this article. 


d by wit 
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C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 presents the factors obtained for each of the three images: the 
mother, the father, and the divine Image. More than 8096 of the variance 
observed is explained by the two first factors in the case of the parental 
images and by the first factor in the case of the divine Image. For the two 
parental figures, there were two significant factors which were named Ten- 
derness (M; and Е) and Authority (Mz and Fı). In the case of the divine 
Image, the first factor suggests the idea of Availability (Gi), the second 
factor the idea of Firmness (Ga), and the third factor the idea of Authority 
(Gs). 

Coefficients of congruence for these factors are reported in Table 2. These 
results first indicate clearly that the two parental factors (Tenderness and 
Authority) are respectively totally congruent, and secondly, that Tenderness 
is somewhat congruent with Availability (the first factor of the divine 


TABLE 1 
Factor COEFFICIENTS AND PERCENTAGE OF VARIANCE EXPLAINED FOR Each 
FACTOR or THE MOTHER, FATHER, AND DIVINE IMAGES 


B Mother Father чой 
- M; Ms F Fy с; Ga Gs 
Tenderness — 81 p P 
Warmth 83 16 
Who gives comfort 89 ins 70 
warm-hearted refuge 80 т 81 
Always ready with open arms 75 на $8 
Who will sympathize 14 a 
Who takes a loving care of me .74 je 58 
With whom one feels at home 72 5 E: 
Who welcomes me 70 is 
е one who is most patient 62 
ho is intimate i % 
giving love 2d 16 
0 is always waiting for me | 
Who is al еа fractio } ^ и 
We authority TES ccs s 
0 is the principl Je d , 
Ti fige - o ОЦ раг, ia 
ho Bives the law 10 " 
0 gives the direction ee j 
i s makes decisions = 73 v 
T 
The one intai ү ^o 
те, Who maintains order 71 10 
уо 2 
е опе wh 5 
Who acts RR 


о takes initiative 


Percentage of variance 53.2 29.5 47.1 372 81.6 9.9 5.5 
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TABLE 2 
Tur Most SIGNIFICANT COEFFICIENTS OF CoNGRUENCE BETWEEN 
THE MOTHER, FATHER, AND Сор Factors 


Factor Coefficient 
M, vs. Fo .98913* 
M, vs. G, .91255 
Е, vs. Gy 91104 
М, vs. Fy .97653* 
Mg vs. Ga T1444 
М, vs. Gg 89423 
Б; vs. Ga 79617 
F vs. Сз .86558 


* Significant congruence [determined on the basis of Tucker's criteria (.939811) reported 


by Harmon (7, p. 259)]. The remaining coefficients are semicongruent. 


Image), and that Authority is somewhat congruent with Firmness and Au- 
thority (the second and third factors of the divine Image). When factors 
were calculated for each of the two subsamples, the concretes and the ab- 
stracts, the results were basically the same as those illustrated in Tables ! 
and 2. The structures for the three images were basically the same for the 
concrete and abstract samples. 

The analysis of variance indicated that the sex of the respondent was 4 
significant variable in the study of distance scores between the three images 
[Е (1) = 13.615, p < .001]. The particular distance score considered (i. € 
Mother-Father, Mother-God, or Father-God) also had a significant effect [F 
(2) = 101.748, p < .001]. And finally, there was an interaction effect be 
tween the belief system of the respondent and the particular distance score 
used [F (2) = 3.535, p < .05]. 

The effects due to the sex of the respondent are illustrated in Figure |: 
The Mother-Father and Parent-God distance scores were larger for the boys 
than for the girls. Figure 2 indicates that the Mother-Father distance score 
was smaller than either the Mother-God or the-Father-God distance and that 
the latter two were equivalent. The interaction effect between the bele 
system and the distance score revealed that abstract 5s had a larger Father 
God distance score than concrete Ss (see Figure 3). 

The results reported here differ somewhat from those of previous 
We find this difference in the structural properties of the mediational proces 
which relates the divine Image to parental images. The two parental images 
are each composed of two factors, one fundamental and one secondary; W 
the divine Image has one fundamental factor and two secondary factors. 


studies 
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FIGURE 1 
SEMANTIC Distances BETWEEN THE THREE IMAGES ACCORDING TO Sex 


Table 1 indicates that the fundamental factor of the divine Image (Avail- 
ability) is somewhat congruent with Tenderness, a completely congruent fac- 
tor for the two parental images. While parents are mainly perceived as show- 
ing tenderness and warmth, God is seen as showing availability, dedication, 
hospitality, together with parental tenderness and warmth. Table 1 also illus- 
trates the distinction between the parental and divine authorities. Divine 
authority is perceived as being a normative authority encompassing the idea 
9f the standard in authority, while parental authority also contains the idea 
of disciplinary authority and the idea of command and decision making. 

Using a sample of French university students, Tamayo and Dugas (13) 
found different results. These authors observed more similarity between the 
divine Image and parental images, particularly that of the mother. 

The differences between the results presented here and earlier reports can 
be logically explained in terms of their cultural origin. Both parental and 
divine images are embedded in environmental spiritual creations (that is, 
they are the product of a specific developmental history and are circum- 
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M 10.32 F 
FIGURE 2 


T SEMANTIC Distances BETWEEN THE THREE IMAGES 
Significance level following Tukey's q test for the total sample is as follows: MF < MG 
(2 < 01); MF < FG (p< 01); MG =ЕС (n. s). 


scribed by a definite tradition based on a particular set of values that has 
helped define the cultural group). This observation therefore suggests that 
the structure of the images is a cultural structure and is thus specific to 4 
particular population. 

The expectations of the present investigation were that abstract individuals 
would have, as a divine Image, a mixture of both parental images with à 
possible accent on the mother image. The factorial structure of the divine 
Image corroborates this hypothesis. It is composed of a fundamental factor, 
Tenderness (a maternal factor—i. e., composed of maternal items) and tw? 
secondary factors, Authority and Firmness (both paternal factors—i. ё 
composed of paternal items). It was also expected that the divine Image 0 
abstract individuals would be equidistant from both parental images. The 
results support this hypothesis. 

However, expectations regarding the images given by concrete individuals 
were only partially confirmed. Their divine Image was expected to be closet 
(in terms of the distance score) to that of the father than that of the mother 
and structured according to such values as authority, law, order, and com 
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FIGURE 3 


SEMANTIC DisrANCES BETWEEN THE THREE IMAGES FOR 
SM CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT SAMPLES à 
Significance level following Tukey's q test is as follows: MF concrete = MF avatract (n. 5); 


MG сте = MG abstract (0. 5); FGroncrete <FGanstract (2 < 05). 


mand. As expected, the results show that the paternal characteristic of their 
divine Image was significantly more important than it was for the abstracts. 
However, it remained equidistant from the two parental images within their 
own group, as it was for the abstracts, and it was structured according to 
the same set of factors that the abstracts used. 

A tentative explanation of this unexpected characteristic of the results 
could be that concrete individuals, being more affected by the situational 
determinants of a live experience than their abstract counterparts, had more 
difficulty in bypassing their immediate experience with the divine Image to 
formulate and integrate its symbolic dimension. Moreover, this result would 
also find an explanation in the fact that these individuals are known to have 
difficulty to act “as if,” an important characteristic of the measure. It is 
therefore conceivable that their response was more conditioned by the social 
Stereotype of divinity than it was for abstract individuals, thus emphasizing 
the social sanctions associated with the divine Image. The abstracts, on the 
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other hand, had more ability to reveal a divine Image that was 
of their personal integration of experiential and cognitive dete 
the Image. 
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SUMMARY 


The Internal-External Control scale, Interpersonal Trust scale, and an 
assessment of the Motive To Avoid Success were administered to 86 under- 
graduate women. As expected, external and low trust scores covaried with 
comparatively high levels of achievement-related anxiety. The results were 
interpreted in terms of possible repression tendencies of internal subjects 
and the defensive properties inherent in the external and low trust belief 
systems, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Midgley and Abrams (3) reported a significant relationship between scores 
on the Internal-External Control (I-E) scale and an assessment of the Motive 
To Avoid Success (M-s), with external women showing greater achievement- 
related anxiety. It was suggested that the external orientation (i. e., a belief 
in chance, luck, and fate) may combine with M-s to lower or block the 
Achievement motivation of American college women. This interpretation, 
while plausible, is difücult to integrate with findings that indicate that 
external women may surpass their counterparts in academic achievement (4). 

Consistent with prior research on the reactions of internals and externals 
to threatening stimuli (5), it can be argued that external beliefs may provide 
4 “built-in” protection against the fear of success. Individuals with high 
scores on the I-E scale (congruent externality) can potentially attribute 
undesirable experiences to chance or fate and need not feel personally ac- 
Countable for success attainment. Similarly, women who maintain a low 
Sense of interpersonal trust (so-called defensive externality) can hypotheti- 
cally blame other people (e. g professors) for their success. In contrast, 
internal, high trust women, lacking an inherent defensive belief system, may 
be inclined toward repression and denial in response to induced stress. 
Tess i ed immediately at 
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B. МЕтнор 


The subjects were 86 female undergraduate students in two general psy- 
chology classes. They responded to the I-E scale (6), the Interpersonal Trust 
scale (7), and an incomplete story cue to assess M-s imagery (1). The story 
completions were scored by two independent judges on a seven-point con- 
tinuum ranging from low to high success anxiety. Interjudge reliability 
(intraclass correlation) was .83 (F = 11.3, df = 85/85, p < .001). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A product-moment correlation of .277 (df = 84, p < .01) was obtained 
between I-E and M-s scores. Corresponding correlations for separate groups 
of high and low trust subjects were .377 (df = 44, p < .02) and .104 (df= 
38, p < .10). These relationships differed significantly by means of a one- 
sided test (z = 1.87, p < .05). A two-way (locus of control X trust) analysis 
of variance for extreme-scoring internals and externals (13 subjects per cell) 
indicated that the I-E dimension was a significant source of variation (F = 
6.72, df = 1/48, p < .05). In order, the mean M-s scores for high trust 
internals and externals and low trust internals and externals were 1.70, 3.80, 
3.50, and 3.88, Tukey tests showed that the high trust, internal subjects had 
significantly lower M-s scores than the women in the other subgroups (a= 
.05 for each comparison). 

The results corroborate the recent data of Midgley and Abrams (3) in 
that greater levels of externality were associated with increased fear of SUC 
cess, However, the finding of comparatively high levels of M-s among internals 
with low interpersonal trust is consonant with the possible defensive function 
of external beliefs. This suggests that external and low trust women are free 
to reveal success-related anxieties and presumably to engage in actual achieve- 
ment striving without an intense fear of the consequences. This would explain 
data in which both external and low trust scores of female subjects were 
related to elevated academic achievement (2). Internal women with a high 
sense of trust may deny and repress their fears and disclose less M-s imagery» 


yet remain confronted by M-s as a psychological barrier to optimal attain- 
ment. 
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BEHAVIOR REHEARSAL FOR HIGH RISK FRESHMEN* 


Department of Psychology, The Pennsylvania State University 


Lours E. JENKINS! AND GEORGE M. GUTHRIE 


SuMMARY 


College freshmen in an educational opportunity program were trained in 
an orientation program by behavior rehearsal techniques to cope with the 
social demands of some in-class and out-of-class situations. At the end of 
their freshman year, data were available on 48 male and 51 female black 
students and 23 male and 21 female white students. Trainees earned better 
grades than controls on the campus where training was offered but not at 
smaller branch campuses. Results suggest the importance of para-academic 
Skills of meeting assignments and knowing when, where, and how to seek 
help. Academic performance may be enhanced by training in campus and 
classroom social skills. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This research is concerned with behavior rehearsal, an attempt to improve 
the academic performance of students from backgrounds of poverty who, 
according to prediction measures, were less likely to succeed than other 
Students, Behavior rehearsal strategies were used to teach them how to cope 
With situations that were believed to present special problems to students 
who had limited exposure to the pattern of living of college students. The 
effectiveness of the special training was evaluated against criteria of grades 
and continuation in college. 
oe our society is committed to equality of opportunity for all of its 

embers, this goal has not been achieved. Because economic and political 
Power and social influence are limited by formal education, many groups are 
ped Tepresented ш the higher echelons of our government and business 
in rund . Recognizing this deficiency, these groups have demanded changes 

To ucation programs that would increase the percentages of blacks, 

5, and other minorities who become high school and college graduates. 


Horts h 

ave been made at levels from graduate study to early preschool 
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years to develop programs that would enhance their performance in educa- 
tional settings. There has been a tendency for investigators to conclude that 
optimum results can be achieved only if efforts are initiated at a life stage 
earlier than the one at which they are working. The ultimate in this variation 
of age regression are programs in prenatal nutrition. In the research reported 
here we take a short-term remedial rather than long-term approach; we were 
concerned with improving the performance of newly admitted college students 
in a program designed to help high school graduates attend and complete 
college, students who were too poor to pay their own way and too low 
scholastically to qualify for full scholarships. 


During the last decade there have been many educational opportunity 
programs initiated with the support of federal, state, private, and university 
funds. While many activists have argued for open admissions, others—for 
example, Stanley (10)—have contended that test scores and earlier grades 
are still the best predictors and that students should be guided to schools of 
appropriate difficulty level. While no overall evaluation is warranted or pos- 
sible, it seems safe to say that students at prestigious colleges with selective 
recruiting show good levels of performance while those at less prestigious 
institutions show higher percentages of dropouts and failure, a situation that 
parallels the performance of regularly admitted students. 


A good deal has been said about selection devices, particularly college 
aptitude tests, with the frequent allegation that entrance tests discriminate 
in favor of middle class and white applicants. Recent summaries by Temp 
(11) and Pfeifer and Sedlacek (9) indicate that the same regression equa- 
tions should not be used to predict GPA for black as for white students and 
that the multiple R was higher for black females than for black males. The 
tests do not differentiate well within the black groups, but there are differ- 
ences in test means and in grades between special opportunity program 
students and those who are admitted because they score above cutoffs on 
high school grades and college aptitude tests. Goldman (5) had suggested 
that if different beta weights are found, we may infer that they use different 
strategic approaches to scholastic tasks. Measured abilities, however, have 
the same structure according to Humphreys and Taber (6) who found no 
important differences in either factors or factor loadings between advantaged 
and disadvantaged students. 


There is also apparently a noncontinuity of performance from high school 
to college among black students, especially men, because high school grades 
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are also poorer predictors than for white students (12). The significance of 
all this is that some very low scoring special opportunity students do reason- 
ably well in college. The challenge is to identify significant sources of vari- 
ance in addition to aptitude test scores and to improve factors that contribute 
to achievement, such as study habits, which can be modified through various 
behavior changing strategies. Even if there is a fixed entity called IQ, it 
apparently accounts for no more than a quarter of the variance in grades, 
leaving the opportunity to influence whatever factors account for the majority 
of the variance which is unexplained. 

While a good deal of attention has been given to predicting college success 
of the educationally disadvantaged, less research has been concerned with 
remedial efforts for high risk students at the college level. Attempts to help 
have included special tutoring in mathematics and science, help in written 
and oral expression, and, especially, training to increase reading speed and’, 
comprehension. Those who have established special remedial programs have 
looked upon the student as deficient in academic skills and have given less 
attention to the social situation in which a student lives and the degree to 
which it supports or interferes with his scholastic activities. 

We have gone a step beyond remedial programs in an attempt to prepare 
the student for certain recurrent problems of living. In this we have used 
behavior rehearsal, a strategy that has been largely limited to such clinical 
Settings as psychotherapy, assertiveness training, and systematic desensitiza- 
tion. Although behavior rehearsal has been described as one of the more 
promising of the available behavior modification approaches, it is one of the 
least studied approaches (8). Although psychologists have made little use 
of it in other than clinical settings, a number of agencies outside the immedi- 
ate domain of psychology have used behavior rehearsal to train people enter- 
ing new environments for which their necessary response repertoires are 
minimal or absent. Behavior rehearsal or role playing permits an individual 
to simulate problem situations and practice new modes of responding with- 
Out concern for the immediate real-life consequences of his experimental 
behavior. After sufficient practice and confidence building, the trainee at- 
tempts to transfer the behaviors to real-life situations (7 ). Behavior rehearsal 
has been used in such situations as (a) preparing black children for entry 
са desegregated schools (3), (5) training civil rights workers in passive 
resistance (1), and (c) training management personnel in business and 
industry (2), This approach has the following main elements: (a) specifying 
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the behavior to be modified, (5) use of a problem-solving approach through 
both cognitive and active behavior rehearsal, (c) pre and post evaluation of 
problem solving strategy, and (d) modeling and group participation. 

An important aspect of behavior rehearsal is determining what are the 
relevant target behaviors to be acquired or modified (4). The importance of 
this point lies in the fact that provisions are made for determining the follow- 
ing things: (a) whether or not a person can perform a desired response, 
(b) the conditions necessary for the performance of the response, and 
(c) the conditions under which the person can demonstrate his capabilities 
(13). If these prebehavior rehearsal conditions are specified from the outset, 
then the technique may become a very powerful tool in effecting behavioral 
change. 

The present study investigated the effect of behavior rehearsal as a re- 
socialization strategy for high risk college freshmen. 


B. METHOD 

This research was carried out within the context of a summer remedial 
program for freshmen admitted to an eastern university under an educational 
opportunity program. During their senior year in high school, students were 
recruited whose families lacked the means to send them to college апа who, 
in a number of cases, were needed to help support their family. With their 
level of scholarship below the minimum required for regular admission, these 
students were not able to support themselves on financial aid ordinarily avail- 
able to poor but highly promising students. 

A nine-week program of remedial work in English, mathematics, science, 
and reading was developed with additional help on study habits. The instruc- 
tion was calculated to help students overcome some of the deficiencies in 
academic skills that had accumulated and that interfered with academic 
performance. The 288 participants were divided into 20 groups of about 
15 each under 20 counselors. Ten of these groups received additional atten- 
tion in the form of behavior rehearsal of a number of additional skills, the 
absence of which appeared to interfere with good academic performance. 

During the preceding academic year anecdotal material had been collected 
from Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) students and from faculty 
and staff concerning problems that EOP students had encountered that inter- 
fered with their performance in College. It was found that students were 
missing classes and failing to meet assignment deadlines. They did not know 
how to ask for information which they needed from professors or librarians. 
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EOP students did not have in their response repertoire many of the skills 
necessary to meet the subtle demands of the college environment; it was not 
simply a matter of limited academic ability and problems with reading or 
language. Five specific areas were identified in which it was felt EOP students 
needed special training in order to put to use whatever abilities they possessed: 
(а) becoming well enough acquainted with professors and students to learn 
the unique requirements of a course, such as the nature of assignments, style 
of examination, and criteria of grading; (5) handling of campus situations, 
such as check cashing and credit policies of stores, and restaurants where 
preferred food might be found; (c) establishing priorities so that time was 
allocated for study and assignments; (2) dormitory living with its permis- 
siveness, social stresses, and need to maintain friendships; (e) seeking help 
from professors, assistants, or tutors as soon as difficulty developed with a 
course. 

These were five areas with which conventional instructional and counseling 
services did not deal. A special program emphasizing techniques of behavior 
tehearsal was offered to 10 of the groups, selected randomly from the 20 
summer remedial groups, during daily periods which were designated Study 
Habits, Examples of training included the following: (a) role playing a situ- 
ation in which a student goes to a professor’s office to ask about assignments 
or to seek clarification of points not understood in lectures or textbooks; 
(b) visiting stores or banks in small groups with an experienced guide to 
make ordinary transactions; (c) role playing a situation to ask a nearby 
resident in the dormitory to turn down hi-fi equipment at 3 a.m.; (d) role 
playing a situation in which one approaches and meets another student whom 
9ne would like to know. 

Thus, all 20 groups received the same remedial program, but supplemental 
behavior rehearsal on the approved activities was offered to 10 of 20 groups 
throughout the entire nine-week program. In this way the supplemental 
training was disguised from the students, none of whom knew about the 
experiment, The dependent variables were grade point average (GPA) and 
the dichotomy of whether or not the student stayed in college for the entire 
Year. The follow-up data were collected the following Spring Term, and GPA 
Was obtained at the end of Spring Term when they had completed their fresh- 
man year, 

At the end of the summer program 275 students enrolled at the main 
Campus or at one of 17 branch campuses located throughout the state. Eleven 
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of these branches had small groups totalling 65 of these students who were 
not interviewed further. In addition, 14 Puerto Rican students who had par- 
ticipated in the summer program were not included in the analysis because 
of their small number. Of the remaining 196, 53 dropped out during the year. 
With these losses scholarship data were available on 143 students who were 
included in our analyses. This group was made up of 99 blacks (48 male, 51 
female) and 44 whites (23 male, 21 female). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Of the 53 who dropped out during the year, data were available on 42. 
Because some of the remaining 13 were believed to have enrolled elsewhere, 
we did not include them in our tabulation. Fifteen of the 42 were from the 
experimental group and the remaining 27 from the control group, a differ- 
ence that does not reach statistical significance. 

We examined the GPA of the 143 who were still enrolled at the main or 
one of the six larger branch campuses. Our design permitted us to examine 
the effects of treatment, race, main or branch campus, and sex in a 2 X 2 X 
2 2 design. The results of an analysis of variance indicated that there 
were no differences by treatment or race. Students did significantly better on 
the smaller branch campuses [F (1, 127) = 3.93 p < .05], and women did 
better than men [F (1, 127) = 4.96 p < .05]. There was a significant treat- 
ment X campus interaction [F (1, 127) = 4.61 p < .05] which on examina- 
tion showed that, while the experimental and control groups performed al- 
most identically on the branch campuses, the experimental group performed 
better on the main campus than those who had not received special training. 

Of the 65 students who went to smaller branch campuses, 44 completed 
their freshman year. There was not a significant difference in performance 
between treatment and control groups among these 44 students. 

The 143 students who completed the year were asked to appear for an 
interview with the first investigator, an individual whom they had known 
during the previous summer. Despite repeated phone calls and notes, only 
85 responded. This gave us an unobtrusive measure of conformity to insti- 
tutional expectations. There were no differences in conformity by sex OF by 
treatment, but there was a difference by race (p < .01) with blacks showing 
a 53/46 and whites a 32/12 ratio of conformers to nonconformers. к 

These results indicate that high risk students can be helped by а special 
program which seeks through behavior rehearsal strategies to train them {0 
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cope with certain crucial demands of the college environment. The skills 
appear to be specific to the genéral campus situation in which they were 
initially identified and do not appear to benefit those who are going to a 
markedly smaller campus setting. The significance of these results lies in the 
fact that they emphasize the role of nonacademic, socialization factors in 
achievement, factors that may account for some of the 75 percent of the 
variance in GPA that aptitude tests leave unexplained. 

It must be acknowledged that the results are attenuated by the fact that 
many Ss were lost over the one year life of the experiment and that many 
events influenced performance in addition to the special nine-week program. 
The fact that special training ma-e a difference on the campus where it was 
offered suggests that more attention be given to the subtle socialization 
processes, the making of a student, in addition to the conventional helping 
efforts of study skills and remedial reading. Furthermore, our data suggest 
that these required skills are to some degree specific to a campus. Different 
campuses are cultural islands, each with its own special folkways which the 
newcomer has to master. Students from limited economic backgrounds need 
special help in learning the campus folkways which are usually quite alien 
to them, their parents, and their neighborhood friends. 
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PSYCHOMETRIC ATTRIBUTES OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EFFECTIVENESS SCALE*? 
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R. OLUKAYODE JEGEDE 


SUMMARY 


Preliminary studies done by Poe on the Psychological Effectiveness Scale 
(PES), which he introduced, indicate that when it is administered to college 
students, the instrument has considerable validity and internal consistency 
reliability. The aim of the present study was to explore further the psycho- 
metric attributes of the PES in Ss of a different socioeconomic status. One 
hundred Ss on a methadone maintenance program were asked to rate them- 
selves and two abstract concepts: “abnormal person” and “typical person.” 
The findings included coefficient alphas in the .90s, high average item-correla- 
tion (total minus item), and a significant difference between the means of 
the three ratings. These findings confirm that the PES has sufficient reliability 
and construct validity to justify further use. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


During the last two decades much interest has been shown in the study 
of both normal personality (3, 4, 8) and the self-concept. The former has 
been approached under a variety of concepts, such as positive mental health 
(6), optimal psychological adjustment (12), and competence (13). Similarly, 
self-concept research has been carried out under such notions as identity (5), 
self-esteem (2), and self-image (5, 14). Combining elements of both self- 
Concept theory and the notion of optimal psychological functioning, Poe (9, 
10, 11) has postulated “а trait or traits of psychological effectiveness” (9, 
P. 81) by which he means “those characteristics and behavior patterns that 
enable an individual to be successful and satisfied in his life situations” (10, 
P. 1). He hypothesized that psychological effectiveness could be assessed 
aa 
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psychometrically, and to this end he introduced the Psychological Effective- 
ness Scale. Р 

The construction of the PES, details of which are available in Poe's o 
report, appear to satisfy minimal criteria for content validity (7). The 
consists of 50 semantic differential items scored on a nine-point scale. Thus, 
the maximum obtainable score on the PES is 450, and the minimum 50. 
scores are more desirable than low ones. Poe (9) asked 93 college stud 
to rate the following personality concepts: abnormal person, typical per: 
ideal person, and mentally healthy person. Mean scores on the four cond 
were significantly different. The internal consistency reliability of the P 
indexed by coefficient alpha, ranged from .92 to .97 on the four ratings, 
another study (10) in which 136 college students rated themselves ra 
than abstract concepts, coefficient alpha was .91. To sum up, the prelimin 
work on the PES indicates a considerable degree of reliability and valid 
sufficient to justify further study. 

The aim of the present study was to explore further the psychome 
properties of the PES on a different population of Ss. 


B. METHOD 


e Ss of this study consisted of 100 volunteers from a methadone 
offering comprehensive (that is, medical, psychiatric, and counselling) 
vices to 220 patients at Kings County Addictive Disease Hospital, Broo 
New York. The clinic population is almost entirely lower class or lower n 
dle class, 

For the purpose of the present study the vocabulary of many items om 
PES had to be simplified to suit the needs of the Ss who were less educat 
than college students with whom the PES was originally used. The follo 
24 items were changed in this manner: 1, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12-18, 21, 23, 
33, 40, 42, 43, „УУ, 


responsible" was changed to “can be trusted/cannot be trusted." TÉ 


rating was 
culations 
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C. FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


The means and coefficient alphas of the different ratings were, respectively, 
336.32 (SD = 55.34) and .93 for the self-rating; 143.92 (SD = 60.93) and 
95 for abnormal person; and 351.85 (SD — 58.46) and .95 for typical per- 
son. The means were compared by the dependent ¢ test. For the different pairs 
of variables ¢ and p values were as follows: self vs. typical, t = 2.46, p = .02; 
self vs. abnormal, # = 19.87, р = .01; abnormal vs. typical, / = 20.11, p= 
01. The average item-correlation (total minus item) was .45, .53, and .55 
on the self, abnormal person, and typical person rating, respectively. 

The findings noted above are interesting for several reasons. First, the 
means were significantly different among the three ratings despite the use of 
t test, a conservative measure. This observation, coupled with the marked 
differences in the socioeconomic background of the Ss of this study vis-d-vis 
Poe's college students, provides evidence in support of the construct validity 
of the PES. 

Second, the relatively high average item-correlations and the high internal 
consistency reliability obtained in all ratings show the items on the PES do 
have a lot in common. Poe (10) suggests on the basis of similar findings that 
a single trait or factor may be measured by the items. It has been emphasized 
(1, 7) that by helping to map out or characterize the behavior domain or 
trait sampled by a test, the extent of internal consistency reliability provides 
evidence concerning the construct validity of the test. The high coefficient 
alpha obtained in this study thus gives further evidence that a single factor 
may be involved. : 

While the internal consistency and item-correlation techniques are impor- 
tant approaches to construct validation, they are in themselves not adequate 
for the purpose. Thus, Nunnally (7) has recommended factor analysis asa 
Crucial aspect of construct validation. For this reason the data obtained on 
Self-ratings were subjected to factor analysis. Both quartimax and a 
analyses were done, yielding 15 factors in each case. On quartimax апа ysis 


the 15 factors accounted for 70 percent of the variance, while E. E. 
postr i t of the variance. Thirty items a f 
карапа ро ааа А number of items on 


loading larger than .45 on factor 1. The corresponding пш TM 
other factors ranged from one to four. As for varimax rotational analysis, the 
15 factors were responsible for 71 percent of the variance, but no single factor 
by itself accounted for more than 7 percent o 
items with a factor loading larger than 45 v 
factors, It is concluded from these findings that 


{ the variance. The number of 
aried from one to five on all 
only quartimax analysis 
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yields a clear-cut factor, namely factor 1. Thus, evidence for a single trait 


or factor is provided by the three methods of internal consistency, item- 
correlation, and factor analysis. 


When the mean item scores on the different ratings are compared, it is” 
observed that there are marked differences not only between self and ab- 
normal ratings, but also between abnormal and typical ratings. These differ- 
ences are clearly illustrated in Table 1. That differences between self and 
typical ratings are less marked is to be expected in view of the relatively” 


small though statistically significant difference between the means of these 
two ratings. 


Item 24 ("seeks to please others/seeks to please self”) behaves differently _ 
from the other 49 items on the PES. This is particularly reflected in its con- _ 
sistently low item-correlation which is the lowest on two ratings and among. ^ 
the lowest on the third. This indicates that the item has little in common. 
with other items, which suggests that modification or replacement of thé 


item is desirable. -i 


In conclusion, the PES has been tried on a sample of poorly educated drug _ 
addicts, a population that is socioeconomically markedly different from the _ 
college students originally studied by Poe. The consistently high coefficient - 
alpha, the significantly different mean scores on the ratings, and the hig 
average item-correlation all indicate that the Psychological Effectiveness - 
Scale rates well in terms of internal consistency reliability and, thus, CO 
Struct validity. That a Single clear-cut factor was obtained on factor analysis” 


confirms that a single trait is measured by the PES. The difference between | 
и is typical ratings suggests that as a group the patients evaluated them- - 
баор than the typical person. The implications of this, which cannot - 


ussed in detail here, are that the i i died has a low 
self-concept and comen addict population studi: 


HF itself i rin which | 
it is regarded by the society at large. Biüsidenecatory mani Е" 


ТАВІЕ 1 


M 
EAN RATINGS ON THE Most DISCRIMINATING ITEMS 


Tt iat 
3 Fak Ev Self Abnormal Typical 
. accepted/feels геј, " 
D ат 
- Cannot see ahead/k : M m 
27. Jumbled thinking Qe Eno й 23 H : 
ў 22 EE 
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SUMMARY 


The evaluation of a person seeking or volunteering information in coop- 
eratively or competitively oriented problem solving groups was investigated 
in 63 white and black, male and female, high school and college students. It 
was hypothesized that under cooperative conditions the seeking of infor- 
mation would be evaluated more positively than would the volunteering of 
information, while under competitive conditions the volunteering of informa- 
tion would be evaluated more positively than would the seeking of infor- 
mation. A highly trained confederate (C) engaged in either the seeking of 
information or the volunteering of information in four-person problem solving 
groups in which Ss were either cooperatively or competitively oriented. Ss 
rated Cs on eight bipolar scales. The results confirmed the hypothesis. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Information exchange is essential for effective group problem. solving, 
especially when there is incomplete information among group members. Two 
of the most important ways of exchanging information within problem 
Solving groups are seeking and volunteering information (2). e an 
Roby (3, 4) conducted two studies on the efficiency of seeking vs. volunteer- 


ing information and found that the most ee «ршщ. ү: 
ш Junteer their information. i 
persons smo eking or volunteering 


research, however, on the conditions under which se! ; 
information will be viewed as positive contributions to the groups problem 


solving efforts. 

. Both seeking and volunteering informat 
ing information in problem solving groups: 
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ion are valuable means of exchang- 
Yet each will be perceived as 
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helping or hindering the group's efforts, depending on the conditions under 
which each occurs. One of the most powerful situational influences on the 
perception of information exchange processes is whether the group is struc- 
tured cooperatively or competitively. 

Under cooperative conditions there are few hindrances to the free exchange 
of information. There is considerable evidence that in cooperative situations 
group members in Western cultures openly and honestly contribute their in- 
formation (1). Seeking information is seen as facilitating the process of 
obtaining every member's information and synthesizing it in order to reach 
a high quality solution. Volunteering information, however, will be perceived 
as less positive because it does not help other group members express their 
own information and it does not encourage synthesis. 

Under competitive conditions there are obstacles to the free exchange of 
information. There is considerable evidence from research conducted in 
Western cultures that in competitive situations information is cut off, mis- 
leads, or contains lies and threats as well as promises and trustworthy state- 
ments (1). Competition gives rise to espionage and other techniques to 
obtain information from others which they are unwilling to communicate. 
Seeking information in competitive situations may be perceived as a strategy 
to increase one’s own chances of winning and to gain an advantage by know- 
ing both one’s own information and the information of others. Thus seeking 
information may be negatively perceived as an attempt to exploit fellow 
group members. Volunteering information, however, may be seen positively 
as an attempt to help fellow group members by demonstrating a willingness 
to take the first step in an information exchange process and as enabling 
other group members to share their information without fear of exploitation. 

The present study compares the evaluation of a group member who either 
seeks or volunteers information under cooperative and competitive conditions. 
It is hypothesized that under cooperative conditions the seeking of informa- 
tion will be evaluated more positively than will the volunteering of informa- 
tion, while under competitive conditions the volunteering of information will 
be evaluated more positively than will the seeking of information. 


B. METHOD 
A 2 Х 2 factorial design including two independent variables was used. 
The two independent variables were (a) cooperation vs. competition and 
(5) information seeking vs. volunteering of information. Cooperation was 
operationally defined as informing Ss that the amount of money they would 
earn from participating in the study was determined by the accuracy of their 
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group decision. The scoring was such that the more accurate the group's 
solution, the lower their score. Thus Ss were informed that if their group 
obtained a score below 20, each member would receive $3.00; between 20 
30, each member would receive $2.00; between 30 and 40, each member 
would receive $1.00; and over 40, each member would be paid nothing. Ss 
were instructed to work together as a group to find the best solution. Com- 
petition was operationally defined as informing Ss that the amount of money 
they would earn from participating in the study was determined by compar- 
ing the accuracy of their personal solution with the solutions made by the 
other group members. Thus Ss were informed that within their group of four 
the person with the best personal solution would receive $3.00, the person 
with the second best solution would receive $1.00, the person with the third 
best solution would receive 50g, and the person with the poorest solution 
would receive nothing. 

Seeking information was operationally defined as attempting to elicit and 
understand the information of others by asking questions about their ideas 
and the rationale behind their solutions. Volunteering information was opera- 
tionally defined as forcefully presenting one's information as if it were correct. 
The instructions informed Ss that they should emphasize either the seeking 
ог the volunteering of information in their group behavior. In addition, one 
member of each four-person group was a confederate (C) trained by the E 
to model the appropriate information seeking or volunteering. Cs received 
eight hours of training in how to seek or volunteer information in the four- 
person groups in addition to piloting several Ss before the study began. Dur- 
ing the experimental sessions Cs were observed to ensure that their behavior 
Was appropriate to the condition their group Was in. Eight Cs were used, 
four male and four female. 

Groups of Ss were made as heterogeneous as possible in order to increase 
the generalizability of the findings. Within each group of four there were two 
white college juniors, a black high school student, and a C who was a white 
college student. Within each group there were two males and two females. 
Ss were informed that their group had been formed to maximize heterogeneity. 
A stratified random procedure was used to assign Ss to conditions. Sixty- 
three Ss participated in the study: 15 in conditions 1, 2, and 4; and 18 in 
Condition 3, 

Р The procedures for the experimental session were as follows. First, the 
Instructions were given to each S and then explained. Second, each S was 
given a decision task concerning the relative value of 15 items for surviving 
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elping or hindering the group's efforts, depending on the conditions under 
vhich each occurs. One of the most powerful situational influences on the 
yerception of information exchange processes is whether the group is struc- 
ured cooperatively or competitively. 

Under cooperative conditions there are few hindrances to the free exchange 
yf information. There is considerable evidence that in cooperative situations 
group members in Western cultures openly and honestly contribute their in- 
formation (1). Seeking information is seen as facilitating the process of 
obtaining every member's information and synthesizing it in order to reach 
a high quality solution. Volunteering information, however, will be perceived 
as less positive because it does not help other group members express their 
own information and it does not encourage synthesis. 

Under competitive conditions there are obstacles to the free exchange of 
information. There is considerable evidence írom research conducted in 
Western cultures that in competitive situations information is cut off, mis- 
leads, or contains lies and threats as well as promises and trustworthy state- 
ments (1). Competition gives rise to espionage and other techniques to 
obtain information from others which they are unwilling to communicate. 
Seeking information in competitive situations may be perceived as a strategy 
to increase one's own chances of winning and to gain an advantage by know- 
ing both one's own information and the information of others. Thus seeking 
information may be negatively perceived as an attempt to exploit fellow 
group members. Volunteering information, however, may be seen positively 
as an attempt to help fellow group members by demonstrating a willingness 
to take the first step in an information exchange process and as enabling 
other group members to share their information without fear of exploitation. 

The present study compares the evaluation of a group member who either 
seeks or volunteers information under cooperative and competitive conditions. 
It is hypothesized that under cooperative conditions the seeking of informa- 
tion will be evaluated more positively than will the volunteering of informa- 
tion, while under competitive conditions the volunteering of information will 
be evaluated more positively than will the seeking of information. 


B. MetHop 
A 2X 2 factorial design including two independent variables was used. 
The two independent variables were (a) cooperation vs. competition and 
(b) information seeking vs. volunteering of information. Cooperation was 
operationally defined as informing Ss that the amount of money they would 
earn from participating in the study was determined by the accuracy of their 
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group decision. The scoring was such that the more accurate the group's 
solution, the lower their score. Thus Ss were informed that if their group 
obtained a score below 20, each member would receive $3.00; between 20 
30, each member would receive $2.00; between 30 and 40, each member 
would receive $1.00; and over 40, each member would be paid nothing. Ss 
were instructed to work together as a group to find the best solution. Com- 
petition was operationally defined as informing Ss that the amount of money 
they would earn from participating in the study was determined by compar- 
ing the accuracy of their personal solution with the solutions made by the 
other group members. Thus Ss were informed that within their group of four 
the person with the best personal solution would receive $3.00, the person 
with the second best solution would receive $1.00, the person with the third 
best solution would receive 504, and the person with the poorest solution 
would receive nothing. 

Seeking information was operationally defined as attempting to elicit and 
understand the information of others by asking questions about their ideas 
and the rationale behind their solutions. Volunteering information was opera- 
tionally defined as forcefully presenting one’s information as if it were correct, 
The instructions informed Ss that they should emphasize either the seeking 
or the volunteering of information in their group behavior. In addition, one 
member of each four-person group was a confederate (C) trained by the E 
to model the appropriate information seeking or volunteering. Cs received 
eight hours of training in how to seek or volunteer information in the four- 
Person groups in addition to piloting several Ss before the study began. Dur- 
ing the experimental sessions Cs were observed to ensure that their behavior 
Was appropriate to the condition their group was in. Eight Cs were used, 
four male and four female. 

Groups of Ss were made as heterogeneous as possible in order to increase 
the generalizability of the findings. Within each group of four there were two 
white college juniors, a black high school student, and a C who was a white 
college student. Within each group there were two males and two females. 
Ss were informed that their group had been formed to maximize heterogeneity. 
A stratified random procedure was used to assign Ss to conditions. Sixty- 
three Ss participated in the study: 15 in conditions 1, 2, and 4; and 18 in 
Condition 3, 

The procedures for the experimental session were as follows. First, the 
instructions were given to each S and then explained. Second, each 5 was 


Biven a decision task concerning the relative value of 15 items for surviving 
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in the desert, which the Ss completed individually. This problem was selected 
for its high intrinsic interest to Ss and because it was complex enough to 
ensure incomplete information on the part of all Ss. Third, the Ss were placed 
in groups of four, and the group was given 40 minutes to arrive at a group 
ranking of the 15 items, In the cooperative conditions the accuracy of the 
group decision determined how much money each member earned for par- 
ticipating in the study, Fourth, the group was disbanded, and the Ss were 
again asked to decide on the relative value of the 15 items, working individ- 
ually. In the competitive conditions the accuracy of this final individual 
decision was used to determine how much money each S earned for partici- 
pating in the study. The Ss then rated from 1 to 9 each member of their 
group on eight bipolar scales: Friendly, Easy to Work With, Intelligent, 
Helpful, Cooperative, Honest, Pleasant, and Valuable. Finally, the 5s were 
debriefed, paid for participating, and dismissed. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The ratings of the C appear in Table 1. On five of the eight bipolar scales 
the hypothesized interaction effect reached significance. The C was rated as 
more Friendly when he asked for information than when he gave it in the 
cooperative conditions, and more Friendly when he gave information than 
when he asked for it in the competitive conditions (F = 3.69, p < .06). The 
C was rated as Easier to Work With when he asked for information than when 
he gave it in the cooperative conditions, and Easier to Work With when he 
gave information than when he asked for it in the competitive conditions 
(F = 1.72, p < .01). In the cooperative conditions the C was rated as more 
Helpful when he asked for information than when he gave it, and in the 
competitive conditions more Helpful when he gave information than when 
he asked for it (F = 4.02, p < .05). In the cooperative conditions the C 
was rated as more Cooperative when he asked for information than when he 
gave it, and in the competitive conditions he was rated more Cooperative 
when he gave information than when he asked for it (F = 7.40, p < 01). 
The C was rated as more Pleasant when he asked for information than when 
he gave it in the cooperative conditions, and more Pleasant when he gave 
information than when he asked for it in the competitive conditions (F = 
5.60, p < .05). The direction of the difference among the means for the 
scales of Intelligent (F = 2.45, p= .12) and Honest (F = 1.59, p = 21) 
was in the same direction as the above interaction effects, but the differences 
did not reach an acceptable level of significance. Only with the scale Valuable 
was the predicted interaction effect not evident. 
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TABLE 1 
Mean SUBJECT EVALUATION OF CONFEDERATE 
Cooperative Competitive 

Seeking Giving Seeking Giving Fcoop-Comp x Seek-Give 

1,80 207 . 2.50 1.60 3.69 
Work With 1.67 2.27 2.61 1.40 Melo 

2.00 2.20 2.83 1.93 245 
1.93 2.13 2.72 1.73 4.02* 
1.67 2.07 2.61 1.47 7.41** 
1.87 2.00 2.11 1.53 1.59 
1.60 2.00 2.33 1.33 5.60* 
2.40 2.20 2.56 1.93 .32 


e lower the mean the more Friendly, Easy to Work With, Intelligent, Helpful, 
; Honest, Pleasant, and Valuable the C was perceived to be. 


d 


and Thibaut (2) emphasize the importance of information seeking 
teering as processes of information exchange and note that the 
‘of group outcomes often depends upon the ability of the group 
to exchange information. The above results confirm the notion that 
estern cultures information seeking and volunteering will be evalu- 
e differently by group members, depending on the conditions under 
behaviors occur. Under cooperative conditions the seeking of 
n was perceived more positively than was the volunteering of 
on, while under competitive conditions the volunteering of infor- 
Was perceived more positively than was the seeking of information. 
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THE EFFECT OF EVALUATION ON DOMINANCE 
CHARACTERISTICS: AN EXTENSION OF 
SOCIAL FACILITATION THEORY* 


College of Business Administration, University of South Carolina 
Bruce M. MEGLINO 


SUMMARY 

Previous research in social facilitation has been limited to a relatively 
narrow range of responses. The present study has attempted to extend the 
effects of social facilitation to include more complex responses. A 2 X 2 fac- 
torial design was employed using high and low dominant leaders, as measured 
on the Dominance scale of the California Psychological Inventory, and the 
presence and absence of evaluation. Ss were 40 male college students, with 
an average age of 20 years, recruited from introductory classes. Results 
showed a significant interaction effect; that is, when evaluated, high domi- 
nant leaders behaved in a more dominant way, while low dominant leaders 
behaved in a less dominant way. Dominant behavior was measured by the 
amount of direct verbal commands given by the leader. An examination of 
direct commands and task performance indicated that the effects of evalua- 
tion were more pronounced for high dominant than for low dominant leaders. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

In 1965 Zajonc generalized the findings in social facilitation by observing 
that *, . . the emission of well-learned responses is facilitated by the presence 
of Spectators, while the acquisition of new responses is impaired” (11, p. 270). 
Subsequent research by Cottrell et al. (3) and Henchy and Glass (6) has 
led to the conclusion that the evaluative aspect of an audience, rather than 
16 mere presence of spectators, is a necessary condition for the social facilita- 
tion effect to occur. While the presence of blindfolded spectators caused few 
facilitation and inhibition effects, these effects were noted when Ss believed 
that their behavior was being filmed and recorded for later evaluation. In 
effect, evaluation apprehension appears to have the same behavioral effect 
as the Presence of spectators. 

Although social facilitation has been the target of numerous studies over 
“Шу years, its effect has been verified for a relatively narrow range of re- 
Pn Received in the Editorial Office on December 8, 1975, and published immediately at 
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sponses. Such responses have tended to fall into three categories, as follows: 
perceptual—judging flashing lights (2), perceiving nonsense words (6); 
physical—pursuit-rotor (9), word printing (10); simple mental—multiplica- 
tion (1), addition (7). The purpose of the present investigation was to deter- 
mine whether the social facilitation effect could be extended to include 
responses that are more central to an individual’s personality than those 
described above. 

Since personality dimensions have associated behavioral characteristics, it 
is possible to view these characteristics within the social facilitation frame- 
work. For example, if an individual scores high on a particular personality 
dimension, one could say that the behavior that is characteristic of high 
scorers on that dimension has been well learned, and the behavior characteris- 
tic of low scorers has been poorly learned. In such a case, one could predict 
that evaluation apprehension would enhance the well learned behavior. If, 
on the other hand, an individual scores low, the opposite should be true; the 
behavior indicated for high scorers would be poorly learned. In this situation 
evaluation apprehension would be expected to enhance the behavior charac- 
teristic of low scorers, since that behavior is well learned. 

The predictions described above form the basis of the present study. The 
personality dimension used for the investigation was dominance as measured 
by the Dominance (Do) scale of the California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI). According to Gough, high scorers on the Do scale tend to be seen as 
“persuasive and verbally fluent,” and low scorers as “inhibited . . . indifferent, 
silent and unassuming . . . as avoiding of situations of tension and decision” 
(5, p. 10). The dependent variable of interest was the amount of direct verbal 
commands or orders given by the S designated as the leader in each particular 
condition of the experiment. This variable was chosen because it appeared to 
capture the characteristics of verbal fluency, inhibition, silence, and lack of 
decision described above. A 2 X 2 factorial design was employed which in- 
cluded high dominant and low dominant leaders and the presence and absence 
of evaluation, An interaction effect was predicted for the amount of direct 
verbal commands; that is, high dominant leaders were predicted to give more 
commands when they were evaluated than when they were not, while low 
dominant leaders were predicted to give fewer commands when they were 
evaluated than when they were not. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 40 male college students recruited from introductory classes 
at the University of Massachusetts. Before participants were selected, stu- 
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dents were administered a short form of the CPI which contained the Domi- 
nance (Do), Sociability (Sy), and Good Impression (Gi) scales. Selection 
for participation was based upon extremes of the Do scores. Ss scoring 23 or 
below were designated as low dominant, while those scoring 33 or above were 
designated as high dominant. This criterion resulted in the top 20 percent 
being classified as high dominant. The mean of the distribution was 28.18 
(SD = 5.96) which was extremely close to Gough's standardization mean 
of 28.3 (SD — 6.3) (5, p. 35). Ss were paid $3.00 each for their participation 
in the experiment which lasted approximately one hour. 


2. Task 

The task was similar to that used by Ghiselli and Lodahl (4) and later 
used by Smelser (8). It required a pair of Ss jointly to operate two model 
railroad trains on a six foot diameter oval track with two bypass sidings. The 
sidings were arranged so that trains could enter and leave the main track and 
thereby pass each other at these locations. The track was segmented into six 
Separate power sections so that power could be delivered to each section in- 
dependently of the others. Ss operated the trains from their own control 
panels which were interconnected so that careless operation by either would 
subvert the group’s progress. 

The experiment consisted of eight, three-minute trials each separated by 
а one-minute rest period. The task required Ss to maximize the number of 
trips around the oval track by each train during each trial. A complete trip 
by one train counted as 1 point; however, achievement was based on mutually 
Complete trips. Therefore, if one train completed three trips while the other 
train completed 10 trips, the achievement score was 6 for that trial. In the 
event that Ss caused a “wreck,” a time-out was taken, the trains replaced, 
and 5 points deducted from the achievement score for each occurrence. 


3. Procedure 

On the basis of their scores on the Do scale a high dominant S and a low 
dominant S were paired and randomly assigned to each experimental condi- 
оп, In all cases, participants were unacquainted with each other prior to the 
= tment. They were told they would be participating in a group learning 
Petiment which required them to cooperate with each other. Instructions 
durin * operation of the trains and details of the scoring system were given 
"is a the first 25 minutes of the experiment. During this time the E demon- 
Ye the operation of the trains using both control panels. Ss, however, 
not permitted to operate the control panels until the actual trials had 

- After the instruction period Ss were given three minutes to discuss 
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their strategy for the operation of the trains before the first trial. Communi- 
cation was permitted at any time during the experiment. 

Prior to the first trial, roles were assigned to each of the participants. One 

S was designated the “dispatcher” or leader and was responsible for arranging 
and ordering the solution to the problem. The dispatcher was to plan, orga- 
nize, and make final decisions regarding the operation of the trains. The 
remaining participant was able to make suggestions, but was to carry out the 
directions of the dispatcher. In one-half of the cases the high dominant S was 
designated as the dispatcher, while the low dominant S occupied the follower 
role, In the remaining one-half of the cases the roles were reversed, 

In one-half of the experimental situations, evaluation of the S occupying 
the dispatcher position was conducted. This was accomplished with use of a 
method similar to the one used by Henchy and Glass (6). Ss were told that 
a number of behavioral experts from the psychology department had ex- 
pressed a desire to see some of the experiments. Since they were not able to 
be present in the laboratory, the sessions were being video taped for later 
evaluation. These experts were described as being interested in individual 
behavior; therefore only one S was being recorded. The video camera was 
then aimed directly at the S being evaluated, and a microphone placed nearby. 
Before the trials began, the S being evaluated was asked to give his name and 
major field while the recorder was operating. To insure that the S realized the 
potential evaluators were concerned with achievement (number of trips), and 
not some other form of behavior, digital displays were placed in the camera’s 
field of vision. These devices kept a running total of the number of trips made 
by each train during each trial. It was pointed out that anyone looking at the 
tape could instantly see when a complete trip had been recorded. Ss, however, 
were not allowed to see the monitor and therefore could not use it as a source 
of feedback to modify their own behavior. Following each experiment Ss were 
completely debriefed and were asked not to reveal the manipulation to future 
groups. The four conditions in the experiment were as follows: high dominant 
leader, evaluated; high dominant leader, not evaluated; low dominant leader, 
evaluated; low dominant leader, not evaluated. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Check of Manipulation 


The first question is whether Ss actually experienced evaluation apprehen- 
sion when their behavior was recorded. This can be determined by examining 
task performance in each condition. Since the task was unfamiliar to the Ss 
and involved the acquisition of new responses, one would expect evaluation 
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apprehension to impair task performance. Examination of the task perfor- 
mance data shows a reduction in mean output (mutually complete trips) for 
both high dominant and low dominant leaders when behavior was recorded: 
150.8 vs. 86.2 for high dominant leaders and 94.8 vs. 92.0 for low dominant 
leaders. In the case of high dominant leaders this difference was significant 
(t= 2.09, p < .05). For the low dominant leaders, the difference was in the 
predicted direction but not significant. These data appear to indicate that 
evaluation apprehension had less of an impact on the output of low dominant 
Ss than on high dominant Ss. This conclusion is quite consistent with the 
description of low dominant individuals presented earlier. Recall that low 
dominant individuals tend to be seen as ^. . . indifferent . . . avoiding of 
Situations of tension . . ." (5, p. 5). In light of this characteristic, it appears 
that low dominant Ss were able to avoid some of the effects of evaluation 
apprehension. 


2. Direct Verbal Commands 

Since evidence points to the fact that Ss in the evaluated condition experi- 
enced evaluation apprehension, it is now possible to examine the effect of 
evaluation apprehension on direct verbal commands. The total number of 
direct verbal commands for high dominant Ss was 227 in the evaluated con- 
dition and 57 in the nonevaluated condition. For low dominant Ss the totals 
were 80 in the evaluated condition and 116 in the nonevaluated condition. 
The results of an analysis of variance performed on these data indicate an 
Interaction effect between dominance and evaluation (F = 5.50, p < .05). 
High dominant Ss appeared to behave in a more dominant way (issued more 
direct commands) when they experienced evaluation apprehension. Low domi- 
nant Ss, on the other hand, appeared to behave in a less dominant way 
(issued fewer direct commands) when they experienced evaluation apprehen- 
sion, 

As might be expected from the data on output, the effect of evaluation on 
the number of direct commands between the evaluated and nonevaluated 
conditions for high dominant Ss was significant (t= 2.39, p < .05). This 
difference for low dominant Ss was not significant at conventional levels. 
Again, this result is consistent with the description of high and low dominant 
Individuals presented earlier. 


D. Discussion 


, The results appear highly consistent with predicted effects and the descrip- 
Чоп of high and low dominant individuals. When evaluated, high dominant 
5 Were shown to behave in a more dominant way, while low dominant Ss 
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behaved in a less dominant way. This conclusion follows directly from social 
facilitation theory and lends support for expanding the effects of social facili- 
tation to include more complex behavioral responses. Such an extension can 
have important implications in a number of areas. 

With respect to limitations, the present study, as well as the majority of 
research in social facilitation, has used American college students. This char- 
acteristic places obvious limitations on external validity. In addition, the 
method used for creating evaluation apprehension may have implications for 
the present group that are different from those of the general population. 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF ANGER IN A SAMPLE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Portland, Oregon 


LoREN PANKRATZ,! PHILIP LEVENDUSKY,? AND VINCENT GLAUDIN 


SUMMARY 


Eighty-three college students were surveyed in an attempt to identify the 
situations that elicit anger or a loss of temper. The 356 responses were sorted 
into seven rational categories with substantial interrater reliability. There 
were no significant sex differences; however, there were more antecedents re- 
Ported for anger than for loss of temper. On a self-rating scale a high percent 
of Ss gave a benign report on the frequency of their anger arousal and loss of 
temper. However, the intensity of anger was reported as greater than that of 
others by 32% of the males and 20% of the females. ‘ 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Much effort has been invested in explaining how aggressive behavior is 
acquired. Theories have been offered conceptualizing aggression as a response 
‘0 frustration, attack, or pain; other paradigms involve classical conditioning, 
operant Conditioning, and social learning or modeling. By whatever mecha- 
nisms the individual acquires anger arousal and aggressive behavior, these 
reactions are not manifest randomly. They are more likely to occur in some 
Situations rather than in others. Consequently, it is apparent that certain 
antecedent situations, events, and symbols may serve to elicit arousal and 
Cue for aggression, 

examining the anger eliciting stimuli, it should be noted that Berkowitz 

has carefully presented a line of evidence to demonstrate how certain 
Words and symbols can produce aggressive responses. Aggression usually oc- 
a aS а reaction to stimuli that are associated with aggression for the 
ndividual, Moreover, Feshbach (3) suggests that aggressive experiences can 
> Cognitively relived with the associated emotions (e. g., anger) rekindled. 
es? 
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Therefore, it appears that anger may be elicited by both the environment and | 


imaginal cues. 

The emotions and emotional behavior associated with aggression are gen- 
erally labeled as “anger” and “loss of temper." However, Schachter and 
Singer (6) suggest that since there are at best only subtle physiological dis- 
tinctions between anger and various other arousal states, whether an emotion 
is labeled as “anger,” “joy,” or “fear” may be determined by the individual's 
cognitive evaluation of the situations in which the arousal occurs. Subjective 
interpretation of external stimuli may result in the particular labeling of an 
internal emotion, Then, as Berkowitz and Turner (2) indicate, the subse- 
quent behaviors are usually consistent with the label applied to the arousal 
state. 

Tt should be noted at this point that the environment provides both the 
stimulus for arousal and the cues for labeling that arousal. It becomes appar- 
ent that describing the environmental antecedents of anger is important in 
the assessment of persons with problems of anger. Mischel (5) has suggested 
that assessment can best be accomplished by evaluating the acquired meaning 
of external stimuli and examining more closely the situations that lead to 
emotional reactions. 


One approach to a clearer understanding of anger is to identify those | 


situations that people perceive as arousing the state they label as anger. In 
the present study a survey was conducted to collect and categorize the variety 
of situations that college students identify as the elicitors of anger and temper. 
Тһе focus is not so much on how the anger was acquired but rather on the 
situations in which it occurs. 


В. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
The Ss were 49 female and 34 male students in a small private, liberal arts 
college. The Ss were told the nature of the study and were encouraged to 
respond freely and openly to the questions. The anger-temper questionnaires 
were completed and returned anonymously. 


2. Questionnaire 
Two open-ended questions were presented for eliciting specific antecedents: 
(a) Describe situations that make you angry (what makes you angry?)- 
(b) Describe situations where you lose your temper (what makes you lose 
your temper?). Additionally, the students were asked to compare themselves 
with others on the frequency and amount of temper and anger. 
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3. Scoring 


The responses on each questionnaire were typed onto separate cards, each 
identified for temper, anger, and sex of the respondent. The data cards were 
collated with no preconceived notion of categories. All cards (temper and 
anger) were sorted and resorted by the authors until a consensus of content 
was reached. Then, categories with only a few responses were eliminated by 
merger with the most logical broader class of elicitors. Once categories were 
established, definitions were written on the basis of examples, and a final sort 
was made to insure that all cards adequately fit the definitions. Finally, two 
other raters sorted the cards on the basis of the written definitions. 


C. RESULTS 


Most Ss invested considerable effort in completing the open-ended ques- 
tionnaire. A total of 243 responses were made to the anger question ê 
2.93), and 113 responses were given to the temper question (X — 1.36). 

The 356 statements were sorted into seven categories (see Scoring section 
above), and two independent raters then resorted the cards on ће basis of 
the written definitions, The percent of agreement of these judges with the 
Classifications devised by the authors ranged from 75% to 97% and suggests 
that the rational categories permitted substantial interrater reliability. This 
18 especially impressive, since all items were utilized and ambiguous descrip- 
tions of antecedents were not discarded. 

The seven final categories are presented below: 

а. Stereotypes. This category is restricted to assessing someone as if he 
had only one characteristic: for example, anger at biased people, people who 
lie, and people with no consideration. These people are labeled as if they are 
always liars and have no other qualities. The anger is directed at a specific 
Person who is perceived as having only one characteristic. 

5. Aversive Traits. This category includes the S's anger at people who 
display some aversive trait, behavior, or characteristic. The anger may be 
directed toward the person, the behavior, or the characteristic and would 
include such examples as the other person having a “bad attitude” or being 

bothersome.” 

с. Put Down or Personal Affrontery. These include statements where the 


Shas been personally hurt. The person or situation causes humiliation, rejec- 


tion, or embarrassment. Some examples are as follows: when someone treats 
or reminds him of a failure. 


û person “like dirt,” makes a promise and renigs, iim oí 
d. Restricted Role or Options. This category includes situations where 
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the S experiences being under the control of the environment or someone's 
expectations. It would include carrying out some socially expected role, being 
imposed upon by an authority or system, being frustrated by losing some- 
thing, or having to do some unpleasant task. 

e. Pressure Build Up. Here the focus is on being pressured repeatedly 
or having things build up. The antecedents of the anger may be determined 
by an internal or external state. This includes continued frustrations or an- 
noyances, repeated provocation, or feelings building up inside the S. 


j. Self and Self-Behavior. This category contains items with clear indi . 


cations that the S is angry at himself. His anger may be elicited by some- 
thing he did or by his own traits, such as his own impulsivity, failings, or 
inadequacy. 

g. Cruelty and Aggression. This refers to items of danger, maliciousness, 
mental or physical cruelty, injury, suffering, or aggression. Included are cases 
where the S is offended by or recipient of the aggression or hostility. 

On the anger dimension, Aversive Traits, Put Down, and Restricted Role 
were the most frequently occurring categories, while with temper it was 
Put Down and Pressure Build Up that were responded to most. Differences 
in antecedent categories between anger and temper were tested by chi square 


(4). There was a significant variation from the expected value (х2 = 49.70, | 


dj = 1/6, p < 001), with more anger statements for "Aversive Traits,” but 
more temper statements for Pressure Build Up. 

Anger and temper statements were combined to examine sex differences. 
Females responded more in the Aversive Traits category, while males re- 
sponded more to the Restricted Role or Options category. However, these 
sex differences were not significant when a chi square was applied over the 
seven categories (X? = 5.77, df = 1/6, p < .40). Both males and females 
described more elicitors for anger than for loss of temper (Z — 3.79 and 5.95, 
respectively, p < .001). 

Over half of the Ss reported they had less or much less anger than others. 
This tendency to depict self as below average was even more definite regard- 
ing loss of temper, with 84% of the females and 76% of the males reporting 
less or much less loss of temper than others. In contrast, 32% of the males 


and 20% of the females acknowledged that they got more or much more 
angry than others. 


D. Discussion 
From the high rate of response it appears that the Ss had little difficulty 
in identifying the personally relevant antecedents of their anger arouse 
Although the situations were idiosyncratic, it was possible to sort them into 


| 
| 
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seven classifications. In spite of different learning histories, there appear to 
be commonalities of categories which can be identified with a fair degree of 
reliability. 

These data indicate that certain categories were more likely to elicit arousal 
than others. For anger there was a higher frequency of responses for Aversive · 
Traits, Restricted Role, and Put Down. For temper the more frequent ante- 
cedents were Pressure Build Up and Put Down. These differences suggest 
that anger was most frequently associated with the regular irritations en- 
countered with other people and with things failing to go as planned. But 
when these elicitors of anger built up, then a more likely response was temper. 
In responding to the temper question, Ss were more likely to describe what 
they did or why they reacted aggressively than they were to describe details 
of the elicitors. Additionally, the aversive traits of others that elicited anger 
were more likely to elicit temper if those traits included personal affrontery 
or in some way challenged personal integrity. 

It appears that our student Ss perceived that their own anger and temper 
Were elicited by the environment. In sorting the 356 items it became clear 
that the problems of anger were experienced because of others “out there,” 
and not because of oneself. Fewer than 9% of the responses showed any 
awareness that the S himself had done anything worthy of anger. An unlikely 
but sobering possibility is that each of us emits more than 10 behaviors that 
arouse anger in others for each one that arouses anger in oneself. A more 
Plausible hypothesis is that we tend to deny our own culpability in arousing 
anger, 

This tendency toward denial was also suggested by the comparison of one’s 
own temper with that of others. Eighty-four percent of the females and 76% 
of the males reported loss of temper “less” or “much less” frequently than 
others, with no S admitting “much more" frequent anger or temper episodes. 
owever, some Ss were able to admit that when they got angry, their anger 
Was more intense than that of others. This suggests that college students may 
be willing to admit to high levels of arousal of anger but not to frequent 
*Pisodes or to overt expression to the degree described as loss of temper. 


As Mischel (5) has suggested, a close examination of elicitors may be valu- 
able in assessing persons who have difficulty with anger. Our data suggest 
that individuals can identify a number of antecedents and elicitors of anger 
^ their environment. The approach suggests several directions for further 
“ploration. For example, the clinician should be able to generate highly 
Pecific data that could lead to specific treatment areas, rather than having 
0 deal with the more global and less clinically useful aspects of anger. An- 
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other direction might be to design specific treatment programs to help persons 
handle common trouble areas. “Put Down" situations, for example, seem to 
be common elicitors of temper. Retraining, using imaginal rehearsal, or role 
playing may provide mastery of provocative situations. Implosive and 
rational-emotive techniques might also be appropriate once the common 
antecedent scenes are established. 
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SuMMARY 


Young people's ideas on dissent, voting, and the distribution of wealth 
were explored in two samples. Sample 1 consisted of 54 white, middle class 
boys, ages 8, 11, and 16, from a fairly conservative suburb of Chicago. Sample 
2 was comprised of 61 white, middle class boys and girls, ages 6 to 16, from 
liberal neighborhoods of New York. For the most part, the age trends were 
similar in the two samples. The youngest children usually said that the 
People could not dissent because they would be punished, that voting is 
important to “get a president," and that the rich should obey a rule that 
they give money to the poor because of the poor's urgent needs. Children in 
the middle age range often said that dissent is to be tolerated because it 
occurs, focused on voting as a competitive process, and strongly objected to 
redistributing the wealth because the rich had earned their money in fair 
Competition. The oldest Ss frequently discussed dissent and voting in terms 
of democratic principles, and occasionally contemplated an ideal society with 
no rich and poor. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although Piaget (15) has focused primarily on the child’s conception of 
the Physical world, several of his followers also have been exploring the 
Child's views of the social world. The most notable example of this recent 


Work is that of Kohlberg (11) on moral reasoning, but another area of 


Contemporary interest is the growth of political ideas. For example, studies 


ave described how children view politics in terms of their own immediate 
ту es . 
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life space (4, 5) and how, by adolescence, young people often seem to have 
formed some concept of institutional networks (4, 5), society as a whole 
(1, 2, 4), and abstract principles (1, 2, 4, 5, з); 

The present study attempts to add to these findings by examining young 
people's ideas on three political topics: the right to dissent, the importance 
of voting, and the distribution of wealth. Although there is some information 
on these topics [especially Crain and Crain (5, p. 113) and Merelman (13) 
on the distribution of wealth], there is no simple study of age trends that 
includes both children and adolescents and is based on relatively open-ended 
interviews (which permit us to explore young people's spontaneous ideas). 


B. METHOD 
1. Samples 


Our study was based on two samples. We first tried to uncover possible 
age trends in one sample and then wanted to see whether these trends would 
babes in a second sample, drawn from an area quite different in political 

ues, 
~ Sample 1, which was gathered in the fall 1969, consisted of 54 white boys, 
18 of each in three age groups 8, 11, and 16—who attended the public ele- 
mentary school or the public high school in a fairly conservative, middle class 
community on Chicago's Southwest side. According to the children's recall, 
67% of their parents liked Nixon best, 26% preferred Humphrey, and 1% 
preferred Wallace in the 1968 election. [The pro-Nixon number might be 
somewhat inflated because, as Hess and Torney (10, p. 88) note, young chil- 
dren might tend to think that everyone supports the president. If the 8-year- 
olds are omitted, the number preferring Nixon was 58%.] Over two-thirds 
of the fathers held white collar jobs: the single largest group (28% of the 
sample) were salesmen, and the second largest group (17%) were sm 
business entrepreneurs. A fourth of the mothers worked outside the home, 
usually in clerical jobs. About two-thirds of the 8- and 11-year-olds and | 
one-third of the 16-year-olds were Catholic; the rest were Protestant. 

Sample 2, which was gathered between the spring of 1974 and the early 
winter of 1974-75, consisted of 61 white boys and girls, ages 6 through 16, 
who lived in a large, middle class apartment complex in the Bronx, New York, 
or in a demographically similar neighborhood in upper Manhattan. The 
number of young people at each age was as follows: age 6 = 6, age 1-5 
age 8 — 6, age 9 — 5, age 10— 4, age 11 — 5, age 12 — 5, age 13 — 
age 14 — 7, age 15 — 6, age 16 — 8. There were equal numbers of boys 
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and girls at each age except 7, 11, and 14, where there was one additional 
girl, and at age 12, where there was one additional boy. The 61 Ss nearly 
exhausted the number of children in this age range in the two neighborhoods 
sampled; only five potential interviewees were randomly eliminated from our 
lists to keep the age and sex distributions fairly balanced. 

Politically, Sample 2 was much more liberal than Sample 1; in Sample 2, 
61% of the parents (by their own report) voted for McGovern in the 1972 
Nixon landslide. As in Sample 1, most of the fathers held white collar jobs; 
the largest groups here were small business entrepreneurs, public school 
teachers, and accountants (each group comprised 1796 of the sample). Two- 
thirds of the mothers worked outside the home, nearly halí as elementary 
school teachers. In religious background, 70% of the families were Jewish, 
28% were Catholic, and 1% was Protestant. 

Although Sample 2 was selected primarily for its contrasting political 
values, it also is possible that other differences distinguished the two samples 
—for example, changes in political climate resulting from the intervening 
Watergate crisis and new economic concerns. 


2. The Interview 


The data were obtained from an interview schedule which began by asking 
the young people to build, using a bunch of toy jacks to represent people 
or groups, an ideal government for an imaginary island. Once they had set 
up their governments, we asked a variety of questions which explored their 
reasoning further. These questions covered such topics as the distribution of 
power and the need for government, as well as the topics focused upon in 
this paper. In a general way, the interview resembled that used by Adelson 
and co-workers (1, 2), although some of the topics in our interview were 
different, and our interview centered more on the children’s own construction 
of an ideal government. 

The interview for Sample 1 usually lasted between 50 and 90 minutes. In 
Sample 2 a shorter version was used: the interview began in the same way— 
the Ss constructed their ideal governments—but a shortened list of questions 
and dilemmas was then presented. The shortened interview generally was 
Completed in 25 to 50 minutes. The interviewing in Sample 1 was done by 
the second author; in Sample 2 the interviewing was done by two under- 
кее. 
the me interview schedule for Sample 1 is contained in Crain and Crain (ВР, 126-128). 
from ERIC Dok used dor EHE ds E Bis d Politic om Virginia 22210 
(FED10914s). Both interviews ution y be obtained from the first author at the address 

ted at the end of this aridi 3 
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graduate honors students who were intensively trained by the authors, but 
who did not know the anticipated trends. All interviews were tape-recorded 
and transcribed verbatim. 


3. Scoring and Analyses? 


In Sample 1, the interview protocols were blinded for identity and were 
coded in an inductive way. That is, the investigators tried to suspend theo- 
retical knowledge and preconceptions, and see what main kinds of responses 
emerged from the protocols themselves. Of course, this approach can never 
be completely achieved, but this was the goal. The protocols for Sample 2 
also were blinded for identity and scored, as far as possible, according to 
the categories established for Sample 1. 

Once the response categories had been defined, at least 12 cases were ran- 
domly selected for each variable in each sample to establish the extent of 
intercoder reliability. The reliability coefficients, estimated by Cohen's kappa 
(3) or Pearson's 7, ranged between .75 and 1.0, with a mean of .83. 

For the most part, the data are organized in the form of contingency tables 
(age by response category). In Sample 1, the X? statistic or, in the case of 
small expected frequencies, lamda (8) was used to test for the statistical 
significance of a possible relationship, and gamma (8) was performed to 
assess the extent of a monotonic relationship (i. e., the extent to which age 
predicts the order of response categories). We did not test gamma for sig- 
nificance in Sample 1 because we had juggled the categories to find the best 
monotonic relationship. In Sample 2, however, where we already had formed 
a specific hypothesis about a monotonic relationship, we simply tested gamma 
for significance (one-tailed tests). 

As indicated, this paper focuses upon age differences. We found no signifi- 
cant sex differences in political thinking (in Sample 2, which included both 
sexes), nor any differences related to religious background. The question of 
parents’ political preferences is more complex. There were occasional relation- 
ships between this variable and the children’s responses within one sample or 
the other, but no relationship held up for both samples. This might be an 
area for systematic investigation in the future, but in this paper our interest 


is in the extent to which age trends are present in two politically quite dif- 
ferent samples. 


8 Scoring instructions are available from the first author. For the sake of space, the 
data are only summarized in the text of this article, but a complete set of tables also may 
be obtained from the first author, 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Dissent 


One of the basic freedoms in a democracy is that of dissent. On this topic 
we asked, “Could the people say bad things about the president or call him 
names?” 

Most (15 of the 18 in Sample 1) 8-year-olds thought that the people could 
not criticize the president because they would be punished: For example, 
“No, they'll put them in jail.” “No, they'd get in trouble.” “They could but 
you're not supposed to. It isn’t a nice thing to do ‘cause they will take them 
to jail and all the police have to do is walk up there and take them." 

Half (nine out of 18) of the 11-year-olds also said that the people could 
not call the president names, but the other half said that they could, explain- 
ing that dissent simply occurs, that it is tolerated, and occasionally adding 
that the president might see his own mistake: For example, “Yes, nothing 
happens. He’s not perfect.” “Yeah, they can and the president can’t do 
anything about it. [Why not?] Well, you know, sticks and stones, and stuff 
like that. So what? They're calling you names .... There’s a lot of people 
that are calling Nixon names now too and they’re making funny pictures out 
of him. Just pay no attention.” 

Tt was not until age 16 that any number of young people (10 of the 17 
questioned) justified their position by referring to a democratic principle— 
usually freedom of speech—saying, for example, “Sure, it’s a freedom, the 
tight to express your ideas.” Two 16-year-olds scored in this category invoked 
the principle of popular participation: For example, “They sure can because 
that is one of the ways the people have a say in how to run the government.” 

The x? indicated a significant relationship between age and response cate- 
gory [x2(4) = 33.50, p < .001], and the gamma of .81 suggested a strong 
Monotonic relationship—i. e., with age, certain responses drop out and new 
Ones appear. 

It had occurred to us that the responses of the youngest children might be 
an artifact of the wording of the question; perhaps they were particularly 
upset by the idea of “calling names” and might tolerate dissent in other con- 
texts, However, we also asked whether, if some people thought the government 
Was doing a bad job, they could say things like that, and obtained nearly 
identical results. Slightly fewer 8-year-olds volunteered that punishment 
Would ensue, but nearly all maintained that the people could not even say 
the government. was doing a bad job (e. g., “No, they can’t; he’s the boss 
of them”), 
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In.Sample 2, we also asked if the people could say bad things about the 
president or call him names. However, we do not have a perfect replication, 
because almost one-third of the Ss did not include a president or a single 
leader in their ideal government; so in these cases we substituted the word 
“government” for “president.” Nevertheless, pilot interviews with six Ss 
revealed that this substitution made no difference whatever in the responses, 
so we combined all the responses for Sample 2 and found a basically similar | 
pattern of results to that for Sample 1. The only difference was that the 
children seemed to begin tolerating dissent at an earlier age (perhaps because 
of the more liberal political climate). The 6- and 7-year-olds almost unani- . 
mously denied the people the right to dissent; young people between ages 
8 and 14 usually said that dissent simply occurs and is tolerated; and only 
15- and 16-year-olds commonly invoked a democratic principle. The gamma 
coefficient for this item in Sample 2 was .81 (p < .001). 


2. The Importance of Voting 


A second major aspect of democratic regimes is voting, for elections are 
often the central mechanism for the expression of the popular will. 

Especially in Sample 1, we asked several questions on this topic. Questions 
fairly early in the interview established that almost all Ss had formed an | 
attachment to voting, at least as the best way to select a president. When | 
asked, “How do the people in the government get their jobs?” the 8-year-olds 
and most of the 11-year-olds talked about people “looking in the newspapers 
for them” or “asking the one who owned the company,” but when they were | 
asked how the president gets his job, almost everyone immediately said, “by 
voting." However, a later question indicated that although even the 8-year- 
olds may have been in favor of voting, they had only a rudimentary under- 
standing of its importance in a democracy. Following an item on whether 
people who were very busy should be made to vote (to which nearly everyone, 
regardless of age, responded negatively), we asked: What's important about 
voting, anyway?" 

The modal response for the 8-year-olds (given by half of the children) 
was simply that voting is important “to get a president.” “If they didn't 
vote, there wouldn't be a president.” “If you keep having the president all 
the time, he might get old and die and then they wouldn’t have no more 
president for the president.” When we probed further, asking why pick the 
president by voting rather than some other way, the children coded in this | 
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category usually said that voting is the only way there is, or described the 
efficiency of the current procedures: For example, “They can't just crowd 
around the president’s desk and say, ‘I vote for you, I vote for you.’ It doesn't 
make sense. So they go in a little thing and they write down—shut the cur- 
tains—and they write it down.” 

These children, in their focus on the process of “getting a president,” were 
only minimally concerned with voting as competition. Occasionally they noted 
that the person with the most votes wins, but they never emphasized the 
choice among alternative candidates. Such an emphasis on alternatives was 


the modal response for the 11-year-olds (characterizing eight of the 17 ques- 


tioned), Some said that the important thing about voting is getting the best 
man (e. g., “So you get the right man in government; you know, if you don’t 
get the right man in, you’re not gonna have a good government”), while 
others who focused on alternatives stressed the importance of getting one’s 
own choice (e. g., “If you don’t vote, your man might not get in. You’ve got 
to support the one you want; you can’t just sit back and let the other people 
do it”). When probed further, those who stressed alternatives usually said 
that voting is the best way because it is the only fair way. 

For the most part, the 16-year-olds seemed to be thinking in somewhat 
different terms, A few (four of the 17 interviewed) said that the importance 
of Voting is “expressing your views.” This response is interesting because it 
omits any reference to an official; the focus is entirely internal, on the voter. 
However, to speak in terms of the general principle of popular participation, 
Us necessary to focus not only internally, on the individual voter, but on the 
More general category of the people. Seven of the 16-year-olds did this, say- 
ing, for example, that voting is important “So the government is established 
“cording to what the people want,” or “It’s the people's choice.” 


wag dough there was con-iderable overlap among the response categories at 
А sl Оп this item, there also was a general tendency for the responses to 
sociated with age [x2(4) = 21.90, p < .001; gamma = .66]. 

B trend in Sample 2 was again quite similar to that in Sample 1 
Presi; NW 43, p s .001). The younger children talked about "getting a 
deen bona (one said getting a mayor), and it was not until age 12 that chil- 

Т, ү СУ discussed voting as a competition among alternatives, not until 
vitu at a few mentioned that voting was an opportunity to “express your 
Voting Um not until age 16 that a majority of Ss (six of the eight) discussed 
Ў terms of the principle of the sovereignty of the people. 
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3. Distribution of Wealth* 


a. Main item. On this topic, the interview schedules posed the following 
problem: 
What if there were a few more poor people on the island than rich people, 
and when the government voted, it voted that the rich had to give some of 


their money to the poor. The rich were all against it, but there were more 
poor, so the vote won. Would the rich have to obey a law like that? 


Most (10 of the 18) 8-year-olds quite emphatically favored the rule be- 
cause of the needs of the poor. “Yes! To give the poor people food and things 
so they won’t go hungry.” “Yes, because it wouldn’t be kind to let the poor 
people suffer.” 

At age 11, however, there was a dramatic shift; most (13 of the 18) 
children were vehemently opposed to the rule. “It’s just a plain, uneven, 
unfair way of doing things . . . You worked hard for that money, and you 
can’t just make people give it away.” “I don’t think something like that 
would be passed, [Why?] Because the rich people probably got to be rich. 
you know, like by fair means, like they had to work for it, you know, and 
then they shouldn’t have to give it to the poor people just because the poor 
people couldn’t make it that well.” These children seemed to feel, then, as 
if we were proposing that the rich be cheated out of what they had earned 
in fair competition. Three Ss scored in this category said that a better way 
of distributing wealth was through taxation, but they also insisted that the 
proposal was unfair. 

Most (10 of the 18) of the 16-year-olds also felt that the rule was a bad 
one, but they were in a bind because earlier in the interview they had com- 
mitted themselves to the working principle of majority rule: For example, 
“That’s good. [Long pause] Boy does my government stink. [Long pause . . - 
(Interviewer): What do you think?] Well, the constitution said the majority 
of the people make the laws and here we have a majority of the people mak- 
ing a law that goes for them and against others and they know it. It’s 80 
unequalistic. In my opinion, it wouldn't be morally right to make the rich 
people obey that law . . . [Would they have to?] Yes.” 

It is also noteworthy that there were two 16-year-olds and one 11-year-old 
who entertained the utopian possibility of a society with no division between 
rich and poor. 

4 " "m" " 
амаа ا‎ al e UN КОЛЫН КЕТЕ yee 


ogy, rather than age. The present data, then, amplify the results in the earlier report and 
provide a replication in Sample 2. 


| Part of a general life-supportive orientation reveal 
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A rather clear relationship between age and response category was found 
for Sample 1 (symmetric lamda = .57, p < .001, two-tailed test; gamma = 
85), and the data for Sample 2 revealed a fairly similar pattern (gamma — 
10, p < .001). That is, once again the youngest children favored the rule 
simply out of sympathy for the poor, whereas the older children and ado- 
lescents became concerned with the issues of fair competition and legalities, 
and a few adolescents (five of the 14 15- and 16-year-olds) contemplated a 
utopian ideal of a society with no division between rich and poor. Sample 2, 
drawn from liberal neighborhoods, was somewhat different in that more Ss 
favored the rule, but even here 14 of the 31 Ss between the ages of 10 and 
15 argued that the law was unfair. Moreover, those arguing against the law 
were as likely to be the offspring of McGovern supporters as Nixon sup- 
porters, It is possible, then, that there is a tendency for young people in this 
age range to become so concerned with the issues of fair competition that 
they argue against such sharing the wealth proposals despite parental or 
community values. 

b. An additional probe. We also asked Ss on this item what a reason 
behind the law might be (regardless of whether they liked the law or not). 
The results were fairly similar in the two samples. The youngest children 
usually re-emphasized the urgency of the poor’s needs; many even pointed 
out that the poor, without food or clothing, might die. Ss in the middle age 
range of the samples usually either said that there was no good reason be- 
hind the law, or that it was necessary to keep all the people healthy and 
happy to build up the entire island. The oldest Ss most often discussed the 
on behind the rule in dry, abstract terms, suggesting that the goal was 
to equalize things,” “to keep the economy even,” “to keep people on an 
equal level, I guess, and that would just equalize out everything.” These 
'tsponses, characteristic even of most who seemed so utopian in their initial 
desire to do away with any distinctions between rich and poor, lacked the 
emotional urgency of the youngest children's concern for the poor's very lives. 
[The gamma coefficients for this pattern of results were .72 for Sample 1 


and .63 (р < .001) for Sample 2.] 

c. Biological life-supportive orientation. Our youngest children’s concern 
hor the poor and their basic needs was not an isolated response, but seemed 
; ed in other parts of the 
Mterview, For example, one 8-year-old boy in Sample 2 began the interview, 
tonstructing an ideal government for an imaginary island, as follows: “Well, 
they should stay away from all the lagoons without a safety ў 
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go away from the house until the people have searched the places. This way 
you can't go like to quicksand places, if there's quicksand or any living crea- 
tures on the island." Other children talked about how the government would 
help people find food and safety, and how the people would manage to 
survive. 

In Sample 1, the mean number of such life-supportive concerns (excluding 
the distribution of wealth items, above) was greatest among the 8-year-olds 
[M 8— 3.00, M 11 = 2.11, M 16 = .72; eta = .51, F(2, 51) = 9.28, p< 
.001]. In Sample 2, the data deviated from a normal distribution, so life- 
supportive responses were coded as 0, 1, or 2 or more responses, and again 
a relationship with age was found (gamma = .28, p < .05). The gamma 
coefficient was rather small because many of the 6- and 7-year-olds gave few 
responses, perhaps because they were not always given to free and sponta- 
neous discussions about their concerns. Life-supportive responses reached a 
peak at ages 8 through 10, where nine of the 15 children mentioned them at 
least twice, and dropped off sharply thereafter. 

The young children's life-supportive concerns frequently seemed related, 
in their minds, to the great power that they often ascribed to the political 
authorities. In Sample 1, 56% of the 8-year-olds, 39% of the 11-year-olds, 
but none of the 16-year-olds at some point in the interview said that the 
government "takes care" of the people. In Sample 2, 5096 of the children 
10 years or younger mentioned this, as compared to only 6% of the older Ss. 
Thus, whereas the findings on the topic of dissent revealed the young chil- 
dren's belief in the punitive power of the authorities, the present data suggest 
the other side of their view of authority—its nurturant and protective function. 

d. Violence. Life-supportive concerns seemed different in tone from the 
concern for violence that people could do to one another, and, in fact, there 
was no relationship between age and the frequency of the concern for vio- 
lence in either sample [Sample 1: eta — .26, F(2, 51) — 2.01, n. s. Sample 2: 
eta — .02, F(10, 50) « 1, n. s.]. 

e. Ecology. By 1974, when Sample 2 was gathered, ecology had firmly 
entered the public mind, and it is noteworthy that in this sample children's 
concern for human life seemed to extend to a support for the environment. 
For example, an 8-year-old boy said that there would be a special place to 
protect trees, a 10-year-old girl said that her chief rule would be “that they 
can't kill any living thing, plant or whatever," and other children talked 
about keeping the city clean and unpolluted. In Sample 1 (1969) such re- 
sponses were fewer, and there was no sharp difference among the ages in their 
number, but in Sample 2 48% of those 10 or younger mentioned at least once | 
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a concern for the environment, whereas only 6% of those 11 or older did so. 
Thus ecology seemed to have the greatest receptivity among the youngest 
children. 


D. Discussion 


We have tried broadly to indicate how young people of different ages think 
about selected political topics. The emerging picture must be taken as tenta- 
tive, of course, because our samples were small, cross-sectional, and limited 
to white middle class children. 

As Piagetian research on moral judgment (11, 14), as well as previous 
research on political attitudes (e. g., 4, 6, 10), might have led us to expect, 
our young children seemed extremely impressed by the power and importance 
of authority. They typically gave the authorities the power to suppress 
dissent and punish anyone who might attempt it, and they viewed voting 
simply as a mechanism for "getting the president." The distribution of 
wealth item, however, revealed another side to the young children's thinking 
—a deep sympathy for the poor. Their concern for the poor, as well as their 
concern for life-supportive issues in general, also appeared in the rest of the 
interview [and appears with some frequency in the interview excerpts in 
others’ reports, especially Connell (4, pp. 18-27) and Greenstein (9, p. 39), 
although not much has been made of this]. Perhaps young children's con- 
cern for the poor and basic biological needs is related to their limited cog- 
hitive capacities; these are issues that are close to home and readily under- 
Standable. It also seems possible that these concerns reflect the young 
children’s sense of their own vulnerability in the world. Feeling vulnerable, 
they often portray authority not only as punitive, but, as others (6, 9, 10) 
have noted, as protective. 1 

The children in the middle age range of our samples were rather variable 
in their responses, but their thinking seemed to center around an awereness 
of differing opinions and competition. They saw dissent as something to be 
tolerated because opinions will differ; they viewed voting as а compentive 
Process of selecting among alternatives; and they frequently objected to a 
distribution of wealth rule because it would violate the spirit of fair compe- 
tition. Tt would be interesting to know whether this awareness of differing 
Perspectives and concern for fair competition are related to a concern for 
E positions on Piaget's (15) tasks of logical reasoning or Kohlberg's 
11) items on moral judgment. 

The oldest Ss in f: weiss the 15- and 16-year-olds, seemed to have 
attained, as others (е. g, 1,2,3, 4, 1, 12) have found, a grasp of abstract 
Principles and ideals. They defended dissent as а basic liberty, justified 
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voting in terms of the principle of popular rule, and, occasionally, contem- 
plated an ideal society with no division between rich and poor. Recent re- 
search (12) suggests that such a grasp of political principles and ideals may 
be related to cognitive capacities displayed on Piagetian and Kohlberg tasks. 

We would like to re-emphasize, though, that although one may view the 
adolescent's political thought as an advance in cognitive capacities, we were 
most impressed by the freshness, immediacy, and emotion of the youngest 
children's concerns, particularly the overriding preoccupation with the poor, 
human needs, and human vulnerability (and perhaps the environment as 
well). Interestingly, these concerns place the young child most in tune with 
recent counter-culture attempts to redirect priorities. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF SELF-CONCEPTS OF THREE-, FOUR-, AND 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN WITH MOTHER, 
FATHER, AND TEACHER PERCEPTS* 


The University of Georgia 
WILLIAM F. WHITE AND SUSAN HUMAN 


SuMMARY 

Ss were 46 preschool boys and girls, ages three, four, and five years, in a 
child and family development center. Each child, his mother, father, and 
teacher were administered, separately, 18 select items from the primary factor 
in the I Feel-Me Feel self-concept inventory. Results indicated that the chil- 
drens’ self/social constructs scores were very stable but did not correlate with 
scores of mother, father, and teacher. The adult percepts of the child’s self- 
concept were highly correlated ( < .05) among themselves, but they were 
not in the same system of relationships with the children. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
The measurement of self-concept responses by three-, four-, and five-year- 
olds is difficult because of the limited reading skills of preschool children. 
The identification of a concept of a self in preschool children appears to be 
strongly supported (2, 3, 4, 5, 6). The critical issue prevading all studies of 
the self-concept of very young children centers on the reliability and validity 
of the instrument employed in the study of affective dimensions. In three 
studies (1, 6, 8) using the “I Feel-Me Feel" nonverbal inventory (9), one 
general factor, loading on 18 specific items, consistently appeared from a 
factor analysis of kindergarten students’ responses. Although there were 40 
items in response to silhouette drawings, one significant factor appeared in 
the analyses, Since the one factor was identified in the three studies as “self/ 
Social construct," it was hypothesized in the present study that the self/social 
Construct of three-, four-, and five-year-old children would be significantly 
different from the teachers’ and parents’ percepts of each child. 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
The Ss were 46 boys and girls enrolled in the McPhaul Child and Family 
Development Center at the University of Georgia. They were grouped ac- 


Р к Received in the Editorial Office оп December 12, 1975, and published immediately at 
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cording to age and maturity: 14 three-year-olds, 15 four-year-olds, and 17 
five-year-olds. Approximately 70% came from homes where either one of 
both parents had professional or faculty positions at the University. Approx- 
imately 20% of the children had either one or both parents attending the 
University as full time students, Fewer than 10% of the children had parents 
who were not employed in jobs connected with the University. The head 
teachers at the Center all had their Masters degree in Child Development, 
and the graduate assistants were matriculating in graduate study in Early 
Childhood Education. 

The sample children were almost equally divided according to sex in each 
of the three sections. Foreign children represented 6%, and they were equally 
represented in each section. There were approximately 10% of the children 
who were black, and they were all female. The three-year-old section had a 
pair of identical twin girls. Siblings also comprised 2096 of the total group 
of children. Forty-one of the children came from homes where both the 
mother and father were present. Four of the children came from homes where 


the father was absent. One of the children came from a home where the 
mother was not present. 


2. Procedure 


da. eng Feel inventory was completed by the full child enrollment 
ter, their teachers, and their parents. It is a 40-item inventory 
developed by Yeatts and Bentley (9) to measure five dimensions of self- 
е енк, Peer, Teacher-School, Academic, and Physical. 
etted picture of an event related to a young child's life 

experiences. At the bottom of each item are five faces which graphically rep- 


resent very sad, a little sad $ i 
The thes 4х dpa sad-not happy, a little happy, very happy. 


the picture of the face that shows how he feel 
ЫЖ е that shows how he feels 
uid es эту Тп the present study, however, 18 of the 40 items were 

, were chosen зе in past studies they have been shown 


as havi loadin б 
which m а be Wed Ке Were experiences or items with 


Each child was taken to an 


Й pleted an inventory f ild i i i 

th { 7 ry for each child in their sections 
eina: d it out аз yon think your child will.” Each mother and 
P'eted an inventory for his child with the same direction (i. e., 
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“as you think the child will”). Everyone was asked to fill out the inventory 
independently. 


C. RESULTS 


Children's responses on the 18 items of the I Feel-Me Feel were examined 
for homogeneity. Cronbach's alpha indices revealed a correlation coefficient 
of .73. When the indices were projected to a test of 100 items, the correlation 
was .94. 

Pearson correlations were computed from the children's self-concept scores 
and the percept scores of teacher, mother, and father. For the total group, 
significant correlations were found for teacher vs. mother responses (r — .51, 
P«.001) and mother vs. father responses (7 = .50, 2 < .001). Among 
three-year-old children, mother vs. father responses were significantly related 
(r= .70, p < .001). For four-year-olds, significant correlations were found 
between responses of teacher vs. mother (r = .72, p < .001) and mother vs. 
father (r= .54, р < .03). There were no significant relationships among 
five-year-old children and mothers, fathers, and teachers; the highest cor- 
relation in this group (7 = .47) was between mother vs. father percepts of 
the children, 


D. Discussion 


The 18 items of the I Feel-Me Feel inventory used in this study had main- 
fained significant item loadings on a “self/social construct” factor in two 
previous studies with five-year-old children (7, 8). The limited number of 
items was also expected to be more appropriate for the three-, four-, and 
five-year-old children in this study than the 40 items in the original I Feel- 
Me Feel inventory. The stability (r = .73) of the affective dimension of 
the concept of self observed in the responses of the children, three-five years 
of age, increased our confidence that there is something meaningful in the 
lack of correlations between child and parents, but marked relationships 
tween and among adults. 

Ё Since the number of students was very small, we can merely generate an 

Ypothesis for testing. Advantaged parents of children in Campus Schools 
E eae in such schools do not recognize the self/social feelings of the 
E. at least as measured by a particular instrument. Parents and 
E o common adult criteria of young children's self/social con- 

› but these criteria may be quite different from those of children three 
five years of age. 
he response characteristics of the 18-item self/social construct indicate 
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that this may be a usable instrument with very young children. The validity 
of the instrument is an open question and must be studied. 
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STUDENTS’ RATINGS OF THEIR INSTRUCTORS AND THE 
INSTRUCTORS’ RATINGS OF STUDENTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY* 


The University of Georgia 


WILLIAM F. WHITE AND MARCELO DE LA SERNA 


SUMMARY 


In six educational psychology classes, 153 students rated their instructors 
on the Inventory of Student Perceptions of Instruction (ISPI), while the 
instructors rated individual students on a 12 adjective pair type semantic 
differential (SD). Responses in each instrument were factor analyzed by the 
principal components method. Six factors were rotated in the ISPI, and three 
factors were rotated from SD data. No significant canonical correlation 
emerged from an analysis of the two subsets of data. Students’ ratings of the 
instructors did not appear to be in the same system of relationships with the 
instructors’ ratings of the value, power, and activity of the students. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

There has been a heavy research emphasis in instructional psychology in 
the direction of student rating scales of their instructor and their relationship 
With achievement variables, curriculum content, teaching styles, tenure, pro- 
motions, and rank (1, 2, 3, 4, 6). Student characteristics have been related 
to responses on student opinion polls (5). The major question with the many 
types of student rating scales of instructors is still the issue of validity. The 
Major purpose of the present study was to examine the relationship between 
College students’ ratings of their instructors on the Inventory of Student 
Perceptions of Instruction [ISPI (4)] and the instructors’ ratings of indi- 
vidual student concepts on a 12 adjective, seven point semantic differential 
(SD) scale. Furthermore, the study was directed toward the prediction of 
Cognitive variables of achievement from affective responses of both students 
and instructors. 


B. PROCEDURE 
Ss were 153 students in six classrooms of educational psychology at the 
hiversity of Georgia. The instructors were teaching assistants and doctoral 
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students in educational psychology with at least a full year of college teach- 
ing experience. There were three female and three male instructors. During 
the last day of classes in a quarter system, each student completed the 69 
item survey instrument (ISPI) rating his or her instructor. 

The instructors rated each of their students on a seven point SD scale, 
using the following adjectives: strong-weak, active-passive, large-small, 
unpleasant-pleasant, fast-slow, good-bad, fair-unfair, heavy-light, moving- 
still, happy-sad, big-little, and standing-running. 


C. RESULTS 


SD responses (10,800) by the six instructors were factor analyzed by the 
principal components solution with unities in the diagonal. Three factors were 
rotated to the varimax criterion and accounted for 67% of the cumulative 
proportion of the variance. Table 1 contains factor loadings (= .50) for each 
of the three factors, The first factor contributed 42% to the cumulative pro- 
portion of the total variance. The most appropriate label for Factor I seemed 
to be activity. The second factor added 17% more to the variance and was 
clearly the potency factor. The third factor contributed 8% to the variance 
and was clearly the evaluation factor. 

Responses by the 153 students on the Inventory of Student Perceptions 
of Instruction (ISPI) were factor analyzed by the principal components 
method with unities in the diagonal. Six factors with eigenvalues greater than 
one were rotated to the varimax solution.’ The first factor contributed 24% 
to the variance, the second factor added 5%, and the third factor contributed 
476. While each of the fourth, fifth, and sixth factors contributed about 2% 
to the variance, the total cumulative proportion of variance was 40%. The 
six factors seem to be described as follows: I. Instructor interacting with 
students in decision making; II. Instructor’s organization and sequencing 
of materials; III. Relevance of class material to professional needs (now and 
in future) ; IV. Tests and grades related to performance; V. Clarity and level 
of curriculum material; and VI. Instructor's guidance in development of 
student materials and activities. 

A canonical correlational analysis was conducted with the three SD factor 
scores and the six ISPI factor scores. The canonical correlation of .234 was 
not significant at the .05 level. Apparently the ratings of the instructors by 


1 А copy of the ISPI and the rotated factor matrix of item loadings from responses 
by 153 college students can be obtained from the first author at the address shown at 
the end of this article. 
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| ТАВГЕ 1 
RoraTED FACTOR LOADINGS (2.50) or SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSES OF SIX 
Instructors RATINGS OF STUDENT CONCEPTS 


Adjective pairs Factor I Factor II Factor III 
1, Large-small .93 
2, Unpleasant-pleasant 74 
3, Fast-slow —.71 
4, Little-big —.86 
5, Standing-running .82 
6. Happy-sad —.55 
7, Weak-strong л 
8. Good-bad 21.71 
9. Moving-still —.82 
10, Unfair-fair S 
11. Passive-active 77 
12. Heavy-light 64 
Cumulative proportion 
of variance 42% 59% 67% 


the students did not share common variance with the instructors’ ratings of 
the students. 


D. Discussion 


The major hypothesis in the study seems to have been unsupported. The 
Student ratings of the instructor on the ISPI were not found to be in the same 
System of relationships with the instructor ratings of individual students in 

_ the classroom. Instructors in the six educational psychology classes, using the 
SD, defined very accurately their feelings of value (E), power (P), and 
activity (A) toward the students in their classes. Since the three EPA factors 
Controlled for 67% of.the common variance, the clarity of the semantic mean- 
ing in the factors was quite pronounced. The six ISPI factors, however, only 
Controlled for 40 percent of the common variance. Perhaps the individual 
differences among the six instructors determined some of the instability of 
ISPI factors. Although each of the factors contributed very little to the total 
Variance, the clarity of the items in the factor structure provided easy descrip- 
tion of the factors. 

The three factors in the instructors’ ratings were not congruent with the 
affective type ratings of the students. Perhaps instructors in this teaching 
Situation identified their students very well, and at the same time students 
Wete not incorporating a great deal of the instructors’ behaviors. Item load- 
ngs in Factor I of the ISPI show that the students did not feel that the 
Mstructors were interacting with students in decision making. Students’ re- 
‘tions were very negative toward the organization and sequencing, as well 
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as the relevance, of the classroom material that was presented by each in- 
structor. The six instructors did not seem to be individuals with whom the 
students could identify. 

Affect has an integral role to play in the stable measurement of students 
and instructors. The SD (with a particular set of 12 adjective pairs) and 
the ISPI appear to be reliable instruments to examine psychosocial concerns 
of the college classroom. The lack of correlation of the affective variables 
with instructors’ grades received in the course probably was caused by the 
lack of discrimination in the letter grades. The concept of mastery learning 
seemingly has dominated this particular group of instructors. Since there 
was 7496 of A grades, and since only five students of 153 received a grade 
of C, it is unlikely that differences in the course grade could be made mean- 
ingful. 

The lack of a significant canonical relationship between the two subsets of 
data may have resulted from weaknesses in the ISPI and the SD, but it seems 
more likely that these particular students’ ratings of the instructor were 
strongly opposed to whatever the instructor was trying to do in the classroom. 
Since the students found the class material and its organization irrelevant to 
their future, it is unlikely that the instructors’ feelings could belong in the 
same relationship with the students. 
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A NONREACTIVE MEASURE OF LOST TIME 
AMONG EMPLOYEES* ! 


Criterion Development Associates, Inc., Memphis, Tennessee; 
and Memphis State University 
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AND C. V. RosEN 

SUMMARY 
A nonreactive measure is described, involving an automobile trip from one 
point in a city to another point, over which route the activities of public utility 
and telephone crews were observed. Since employees cannot be working while 
their trucks are parked at fast food restaurants, it was believed that this 
measure, called a round trip unit (RTU), would serve as a nonreactive unit 
of measurement of lost work time among employees. In the study, 36 RTUs 
were conducted in which approximately 30-50 utility and telephone trucks 
Were observed in one of three categories. Results yielded significant differences 
їп terms of the types of trucks that were cited, the locations of the trucks, 
and the importance of outside events that might interfere with work. Results 
ate discussed in terms of this nonreactive measure as a methodology for 

observing lost work time among employees. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
Ever since the Hawthorne studies it has been clear that there are difficulties 
and problems in assessing on-the-job behavior in a nonreactive way. There 
ate few measures of on-the-job behavior that are truly nonreactive. The prob- 
lems of reactivity are especially troublesome when one wants to assess the 
behavior of workers who move from one place to another or to assess non- 
Productive work behavior, the latter sometimes called malingering, gold brick- 
Ng, or “goofing off.” Understandably, workers may not be candid when 
interviewed about their lost time, nor is their goofing off as likely to be 
‘parent when they are aware of being observed. The purpose of this paper 
5 to describe the development and application of a methodology for measur- 
Mmg employees’ lost time that hopefully eliminates some of the traditional 
Problems of reactivity. 
К Received i 75, and published immediately at 
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Casual observations made while driving within the city of Memphis, 
Tennessee, led to the conclusion that there were a large number of Memphis 
Light, Gas, and Water (utility) trucks parked in the parking lots of fast food 
franchises such as The Krystal, Denny's, Dunkin’ Donuts, etc. The obser- 
vations of large numbers of trucks clustered at these fast food franchises led 
to the conclusion that, quite obviously, employees cannot be working while 
their trucks are parked on these lots. Therefore, the number of trucks parked 
at fast food franchises was considered as an operational definition of employee 
lost time. So the question arose: How frequently did a typical utility company 
work crew engage in such demonstrably nonproductive activity? To answer 
this question, the activities of work crews were observed during various morn- 
ing and afternoon hours of normal work days, including one afternoon when 
an important World Series playoff game was being televised. For purposes of 
comparison, trucks operated by what was considered to be a comparable but 
privately owned utility, the South Central Bell Telephone Company, were 
also observed. 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. Subjects 


The Ss of this study consisted of all Memphis Light, Gas, and Water 
(utility) vehicles that could be spotted within a circumscribed area of 
Memphis, along with all South Central Bell Telephone trucks within the 
same area (approximately 30-50 trucks). 


2. Methodology 


The basic unit of measurement was the round trip unit (RTU). The RTU 
consisted of a trip along a specific six mile route in the city of Memphis, 
Tennessee. Over 75 fast food franchises are located along this route, as well 
as many new construction sites, the latter attracting both telephone and 
utility trucks for new installations. In the drive along the route, the trucks 
that were observed were counted either as telephone or as utility and entered 
into one of the following categories: 

a. Fast food franchises. Trucks parked in, around, or behind the restau- 
rants and eating establishments that were included on the route. 

b. On the job. Trucks that were obviously involved in construction, new 


2 This observation was shared by others. Only a few months after this study was 
completed, the city’s largest newspaper, The Commercial Appeal, featured a lengthy 
series of articles on lost employee time at the Memphis Light, Gas, and Water company. 
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installations, or repair work (based upon the location of the truck and the 
activities of the members of the crew). 

c. On the road. Trucks that were travelling, either to or from a job, a 
fast food franchise, or the garage. In a number of cases, trucks counted in 
this category were observed to be moving from one fast food franchise to 
another. 

In addition to the two variables already defined (type of truck and location 
of truck), a third variable was time, of which there were four levels. A total 
of 16 RTUs were observed on the day of the World Series game, eight in the 
morning and eight in the afternoon, the latter while the Series game was being 
televised. This entire procedure was repeated on another day during non- 
World Series conditions. Hence, there were four occasions for observation: 
а, m. of a World Series day, p. m. of a World Series day, a. m. of a non-World 
Series day, p. m. of a non-World Series day. 

There were two types of trucks by three different possible locations by four 
different time levels in a 2 X 3 X 4 factorial design with 24 cells. There were 
eight RTUs for each of the 24 cells, the score for each RTU being the number 
of trucks sighted in each category. 


C. RESULTS 

А А2 X 3 X 4 analysis of variance resulted in several significant main and 
interaction effects. 
4 The first finding was that, in spite of the large number of trucks that were 
Sighted at the fast food franchises, there were significantly more trucks sighted 
in the “on the job” category (F = 8.26, p < .01). Thus, the belief that there 
Was more lost time than work time among employees was not substantiated. 
However, when the World Series was being played, almost all of the trucks 
disappeared from all of the locations, including fast food franchises, thereby 
Indicating that the World Series or some similar event would have a rather 
Profound effect upon lost time among employees (F = 9.49, Р < 1). 
4 Another finding concerned the trucks X location interaction effect, where 
b. found that significantly more telephone than utility trucks were found 
ө е fast food franchises by a ratio of 3:1 (F = 8.25, p< 01). Since the 
lumber of trucks deployed in the observation area by both utilities is almost 
ut this finding could only mean that telephone employees engage in more 
CRM than utility employees. This finding makes more sense when consid- 
ich in terms of the size of the trucks, for most telephone trucks are small, 
E and maneuverable halí-ton pickups, as opposed to the much larger and 

cumbersome pole and utility vehicles that are utilized by the power 
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company. For this reason, the larger utility vehicles appeared in only a 
selected number of fast food franchises (namely, those with larger parking 
lots). Later it was observed that smaller, van type utility trucks would “ferry” 
employees in from outlying jobs, suggesting a possible confound in the study; 
i. e., small utility trucks account for a larger number of employees than do 
the comparably sized telephone trucks. 


D. Discussion 


The major contribution of this study may be found in the unique methodol- 
ogy rather than in any specific findings, however interesting some of them 
may be to the casual observer and to the taxpayer. The RTU was developed 
specifically for this study and appears to be important for three reasons: 
First, it defines a unit of measurement in a clear and simple way by combin- 
ing the variables of time and distance. Second, it eliminates many of the 
sampling problems encountered in field and observational studies. These two 
characteristics assure a methodology that provides a structured approach to 
social and organizational phenomena. Third, the method is nonparticipative 
and disguised, guaranteeing that the measure will be nonreactive. 

There are many possible applications of the RTU in work organizations, 
to consumer behavior, in law enforcement, or in any situation where traffic 
flow is involved. While the current study was not intended to provide an 
evaluative measure of the organizations where trucks were observed, it is clear 
that the RTU could easily be adapted for use as a monitoring device to allow 
management and/or supervisors to gather objective information on work 
behavior in the organization. If this procedure is used systematically, the 
efficiency, productivity, and even the honesty of workers, work units, and 
entire organizations could be assessed. In situations where employees are 
mobile, such as in the present study, it is only necessary for the observers 
to select meaningful reference points, such as fast food franchises. Where 
employees are stationary, such as on an assembly line, the reference point 
may be a category of behavior, such as whether or not an assembly line 
worker is holding a certain tool. 

The authors noted some problems in recording data that could be relied 
upon. All data for the present study were gathered by two observers who 
helped each other along the route. Since by necessity one observer was driv- 
ing the car, efficiency of observation may have been less than perfect. Two 
observers recording data independently with interjudge reliability coefficients 
should be a prerequisite to any firm conclusions that would affect the workers 
or the organization, 
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А number of casual observations were made during the course of this study. 
First, a surprising subtlety was noted, whereby trucks would often be parked 
in the least obvious part of the fast food franchise parking lots, usually in the 
reat of the buildings, if possible. For this reason, they were often hard to spot 
from the street. Secondly, it was noted that trucks often headed for home 
well before quitting time. A final observation concerned the heaviest concen- 
tration of trucks of all types at the fast food franchises during the morning 
hours, so that restaurants that were open for breakfast (as opposed to ham- 
burger, pizza, or bar-b-que specialty houses) received the heaviest concen- 
tration of traffic. In this regard, although the organizations involved in this 
study may not have taken the conclusions too seriously, it was only shortly 
after these results were made public locally that McDonald’s was open for 
breakfast! 


Criterion Development Associates, Inc. 
5050 Poplar Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 38157 
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PROXIMITY AND SIMILARITY AS DETERMINANTS OF 
IMPRESSION CHANGE* 


Queensborough Community College 


PETER E. ALIMARAS 


SuMMARY 


In a study to extend the theory of cognitive dissonance into the area of 
person perception, 108 male freshmen dormitory students were led to believe 
that they either would or would not be sharing a room in the future with a 
negative other. They were also informed that they were either low, moderate, 
or high in similarity to this negative other. The major response measure was 
the extent to which the negative first impression changed in a more positive 
direction. A 2 X 3 ANOVA showed that both the proximity and similarity 
manipulations had the predicted effect. However, the trend in similarity was 
not linear, as hypothesized. Similarity was also found to be a more salient 
source of dissonance than proximity. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present study related Festinger’s (14) theory of cognitive dissonance 
to impression formation and change. It attempted to show that a negative 
first impression would become more favorable if a perceiver were made aware 
of some degree of proximity and/or similarity to the source of that impression. 
Cognition of proximity referred to an anticipated close physical association 
between a perceiver and a negative stimulus person (SP). It was assumed 
that such a situation would arouse dissonance, since people generally tend to 
avoid someone who is unpleasant. One way of resolving this dissonance would 
to underestimate the unpleasantness of such an individual, It was thus 
hypothesized that impressions formed of a negative SP change in a more 
favorable direction when a perceiver anticipates a social interaction between 
himself and the SP than when no such interaction is anticipated. A number 
of studies (3, 12, 17, 20) support this position. 

Cognition of similarity referred to a perceiver’s knowledge that he and a 
Negative SP had similar personalities. The dissonance-inducing property of 


Similarity was based on the assumption that people generally have a positive 
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self-image which, in turn, would be dissonant with information inconsistent 
with that image. Furthermore, it was assumed that increments in induced 
similarity were accompanied by increases in dissonance. The rationale here 
related to Festinger’s position on importance as one determinant of the 
magnitude of dissonance., An increase in induced similarity was thus under- 
stood to reflect an increase in importance. Dissonance could be reduced by 
perceiving the negative SP more favorably. The second hypothesis, therefore, 
stated that impressions formed of a negative SP change in a more favorable 
direction the greater the similarity a perceiver sees between his personality 
and that of the SP. Aside from personality similarity, there have been some 
interesting investigations of the effects of discrepant information about one- 
self as a source of dissonance arousal, as well as studies of modifications in 
interpersonal perceptual processes as a means of dissonance reduction (6, 7, 
15). In addition, a great many studies, some of which were derived from 
Heider’s (16) theory, provide evidence that attitudinal similarity produces 
liking (9, 10, 11, 18). 

A third hypothesis related to the question of the magnitude of dissonance 
of similarity as compared to proximity factors. Two situations were consid- 
ered, one in which a perceiver was made aware that he and a negative SP had 
highly similar personalities and would not associate with each other, and a 
second one in which a perceiver was led to believe that he and a negative SP 
shared a low similarity in personality and would be associated with each 
other. In reference again to Festinger’s position on the importance of cog- 
nitive elements, it was assumed here that the former situation would be more 
salient than the latter, Such an assumption was based on the fact that simi- 
larity involves an individual's self-concept and would thus be considered 
more important. A similar assumption was made by Brehm and Cohen (8, 
p. 62). The third hypothesis thus stated that impressions formed of a nega- 
tive SP change in a more favorable direction for a no proximity/high simi- 
larity perceiver than for a proximity/low similarity perceiver. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 
Ss were 108 on-campus male undergraduates at the Farmingdale unit of 


the State University of New York. The students were recruited purportedly 
as part of a college study on dormitory living. 


2. Design 
Ss were randomly assigned to one of six treatment groups differing in 
degree of proximity and similarity. In the proximity conditions Ss were 1 
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to believe that they would or would not be rooming with a negative individual. 
Under similarity, Ss were led to believe that they were either low, moderate, 
or high in personality similarity to this negative individual. A 2 X 3 design 
was thus generated with 18 Ss in each condition. 


3. Procedure 


a. First session. Ss were run individually. Each was led to believe that 
an observational study on dormitory living was being conducted to determine 
the nature of the relationship between personality and roommate attitudes 
for the purpose of making future roommate assignments in the best manner 
possible. The real purpose here was to lay the groundwork for the subsequent 
manipulation of proximity and similarity in the impression change situation. 
This involved, in part, having Ss believe that their personalities were being 
measured. They were given four tests. The first was a questionnaire entitled 
the College Housing Study and was used to determine whether dissonance 
would be reduced in ways other than through impression change. Ss were 
then told that the next three tests would require the use of a tape recorder. 
The actual purpose of the tape recorder was in reference to the dream task 
as explained below. E administered cards I, II, IIT, and X of the Rorschach 
and cards 1, 6BM, 3BM, 18BM, and 13MF of the TAT. These tests served 
10 purpose here other than as buffer items designed to add more validity to 
the overall theme of personality measurement. S was then asked to relate a 
Dersonal dream, this purportedly being another good indicator of personality. 
The real purpose of the dream task was to provide the means by which the 
negative SP was introduced during the second session. The testing was com- 
Pleted with the dream task, and S was informed that the results of all tests 
Would be available the following semester. 

b. Second session. The following semester а brief review of the original 
Study was presented to each S individually. $ was then informed that the 
initial proposal was being modified into an actual controlled experiment such 
that the friendship process, beginning with first impressions, could be observed 
Jetween roommates matched under varying degrees of similarity in personal- 
йу, They were led to believe that new roommate assignments had already 
been made for the subsequent semester which was to affect many of them. 
These assignments, based on the results of the personality tests taken the 
Semester before, allowed for a comparison to be made between students who 
Were low, moderate, or high in personality similarity. 1 

Ss assigned to the Proximity groups were told that they would be taking 
Part in the experiment and that they had been assigned new roommates. 
ach Proximity S was further informed that he was to form a first impres- 
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sion of his new roommate based on the tape-recorded dream the latter related 
in the earlier session. Each S in the No Proximity groups was informed that 
he had originally been scheduled to take part in the study, but that his 
assigned new roommate had transferred to another college, and he was thus 
excluded from the project. However, he was told that his services could still 
be of value, since a first impression of his would-be roommate could shed 
light on the friendship process. 

Ss were then given information regarding their assumed similarity to the 
purported roommates by means of bogus personality profiles. They were thus 
assigned to one of three treatment groups: Low Similarity, Moderate Simi- 
larity, and High Similarity. 

At this point S was prepared to undergo the impression change task. The 
tape recorder was turned on, and he heard the purported dream interview 
between Æ and the other student. Actually, the SP was a confederate of E's 
relating a dream in which he boasts about himself. Such a self-presentation 
usually elicits a negative impression (19). The negative character of the SP 
had been predetermined in a pilot study conducted during the semester 
preceding the first session. 

S was then asked to react to the SP by answering questions in a booklet 
entitled First Impressions. Following this, he was given a short form of the 
College Housing Study and asked to take it again. The rationale offered here 
pertained to a test of the validity of the instrument. 


The true nature of the experimental study was explained to each S subse- 
quent to session two. 


4. Instruments 


a. Measuring impressions. The First Impressions booklet required S to 
evaluate the SP by answering 14 questions, as follows: One question asked 
for an overall rating of the SP: “Would you say that your overall impression 
of this individual was favorable?" Three questions were intercorrelated items 
measuring social distance taken from Berkowitz (2): “Would you like this 
individual as your roommate?” “Would you admit him into your circle of 
close friends?” “Would you admit him into the social organization of greatest 
importance to yourself?” The remaining 10 questions determined to what 
extent S would consider five positive and five negative personality traits re- 
flective of the SP’s character. Each question was to be answered by placing 
a dash-mark somewhere across a 5-inch vertical line ranging from “Definitely 
Yes” to “Definitely No,” with a midpoint set at 234 inches. Scores were de- 
termined by measuring the distance, in 1/16 inch units, between the dash- 
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mark and one end of the line in such a way that the higher the score, the 
more favorable the impression. Scores for these 14 items had a theoretical 
range of zero to 80. Averages were calculated, with an overall favorability 
score serving as the basic response measure. 

b. Other modes of dissonance reduction. To effect dissonance reduction 
using only impression change, it was necessary to close off other avenues of 
approach. Steps were thus taken to reinforce the proximity- and similarity- 
related information. For example, the high validity of the tests used was 
stressed in both sessions. To measure whether, indeed, other modes were 
being used in disssonance reduction, the College Housing Study was used. 
Part A of this questionnaire asked 10 questions. Six of these were buffer 
items and consisted in part of actual questions asked of dormitory students 
at the college. Three questions were designed to determine whether proximity- 
related dissonance was being resolved by attacking either the intensity or 
the importance of roommate association. One question was designed to see 
whether dissonance reduction occurred by an invalidation of the psychologi- 
cal test results underlying the similarity verdict. Questions were answered 
in the same fashion as those in the First Impressions booklet. 

Part B of the College Housing Study consisted of Bill’s Index of Adjust- 
ment And Values (4, 5). This instrument was used to see whether dissonance 
reduction was attempted by a reduction in self-esteem. Two scores were con- 
sidered here: a self-acceptance score, and a discrepancy score between a 
person’s self-concept and ideal self-concept. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Test of Hypotheses: Impression Change 


Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations of the response mea- 
sure for each of the six treatment conditions: the higher the mean, the more 
favorable the impression. The least favorable impression changes occurred 
in the Low Similarity/No Proximity condition, while the most favorable 
impressions were associated with the High Similarity conditions. The results 
of a two-way ANOVA found both proximity and similarity, as well as their 
р don, to be significant (F — 4.33, p < 05; F = 26.53, p < 005; and 

= 4.25, p< 05). Post hoc comparisons in the data using the Scheffé 
method revealed the sources of significance. Since Scheffé test is conservative, 
Tequiring higher differences for significance, he suggests taking alpha at the 
10 level rather than the .05 level (13, р. 154). With regard to the overall 
effects of similarity, the significant sources of difference were between the 
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TABLE 1 
MÈANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF OVERALL FAVORABILITY 
Scores UNDER Six TREATMENT CONDITIONS 


Similarity 

Treatment Low Moderate High 
No Proximity 

Mean 20.65 40.66 47.16 

SD 9.63 10.79 11.06 
Proximity 

Mean 34.66 4141 4743 

SD 9.09 15.93 10.77 


Low and Moderate Similarity treatments (¢ = —4.83, p < .10) and between 
the Low and High Similarity treatments (t = —7.14, p < .10). This pattern 
repeated itself under the level of No Proximity (# = —5.10, p < .10 and 
t = —6,92, p < .10). Under the level of Proximity, however, the only source 
of difference was between the Low and High Similarity treatments (t= 
—3.18, p < .10). In a comparison of differences in proximity variation under 
each level of similarity, the only significance found was in the Low Similarity 
condition (¢ = —3.57, p < .10). An additional source of significance was 
between the No Proximity/High Similarity and the Proximity/Low Similarity 
means (t= 3.34, р < .10). A ¢ test between these two treatments also 
pointed out the significance ( = 3.78, p < .005). 


2. Measuring Alternative Means of Reducing Dissonance 

Three scores were calculated for items measuring alternative attempts at 
dissonance reduction: a before score, an after score, and a change score. 
Table 2 presents before and change scores for each item under each treat- 
ment condition. Positive changes in the experimental groups were indicative 
of attempts at dissonance reduction, while negative changes reflected attempts 
to increase dissonance. Two-way ANOVAs showed no significant effects in 
before scores but one significant main effect for change scores for the item 
coded Sim 1 (responses to the question, “Do you feel that psychological 
testing actually provides a good indication of an individual's personality?”). 
On the basis of homogeneity of within group regression coefficients for the 
change scores, it was assumed that the results of the ANOVAs for these 
scores were valid. 


D. Discussion 
The results indicated some conditions under which a negative first im- 
pression will change in a more positive direction as a means of dissonance 
reduction. One such condition related to an anticipated association between 
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TABLE 2 
Mean BEFORE AND CHANGE SCORES FOR SIX VARIABLES MEASURING ALTERNATIVE 
Moprs or DISSONANCE REDUCTION UNDER Six TREATMENT CONDITIONS 


Low Similarity Moderate Similarity High Similarity 

Variable No Prox Prox No Prox Prox No Prox Prox 
Prox 1 

Before score 31.67 26.39 24.92 29.33 30.50 2111 

Change score 94 3.28 406 —2.33 206 6.17 
Prox 2 

Before score 53.72 55.33 42.00 55.00 49.06 $1.89 

Change score —3.72 —1.61 4.78 9.89 10.44 8.00 
Prox 3 

Before score 19.83 38.06 28.67 27.00 35.17 33.39 
Л Change score 3.33 2,94 7.00 —1.72 —10.06 00 

im 1 

Before score 26.89 24.94 24.50 22.61 18.28 23.83 
E Change score —3.56 —1.95 3.22 1.22 9.78 9.22 

im 2 

Before score 174.94 177.28 166.67 174.44 176.61 173.72 

Change score 94 —406 194 —.17 —4.06 —4.11 
Sim 3 

Before score 37.39 37.39 29.11 32.89 29.50 35.83 

Change score —.56 —245 6.61 5.78 —1.61 .39 


Note: Definitions of variables are as follows: Prox 1—responses to the question, “Do 
you feel that roommates actually spend a great deal of time together ?”; Prox 2—responses 
to the question, “Does the end of your dormitory life seem a long way off?”; Prox 3— 
Tesponses to the question, “Are you presently associated with someone (roommate or 
Otherwise) whom you don't care for?"; Sim 1—responses to the question, “Do you feel 
that psychological testing actually provides a good indication of an individual's person- 
ality?”; Sim 2—self-acceptance scores; Sim repancy scores between self-concept 
and ideal self-concept. 


one individual and a negative other. In support of the first hypothesis it was 
found that a more favorable impression change occurred under conditions of 
anticipated proximity as opposed to no proximity. As the post hoc compari- 
sons show, the source of this significance reflects a situation where assumed 
Personality similarity is at a minimum [see Alimaras (1) for a suggested 
interpretation of this]. 

A second condition was that an individual is in a state of greater dissonance 
the more similar in personality he believes he is to a negative other. If the 
assumption can be made that the intervals from low to moderate to high 
Similarity are equal, the present results might be viewed relative to a position 
taken by Brehm and Cohen that ^. . . the magnitude of dissonance increases 
In an approximately linear manner as the discrepancy size varies from the 
Completely consonant to the completely dissonant values” (8, p. 13). While 
Supporting the similarity hypothesis, the present results do not favor a linear 
trend: impressions did change in a more favorable direction as assumed per- 
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sonality similarity increased, but the differences between moderate and high 
similarity conditions were not significant. Impression change might thus be 
viewed here as a negatively accelerated function of induced similarity. How 
might this be interpreted? One possibility is to say that as induced similarity 
increased, dissonance increased in a negatively accelerated fashion. This, in 
turn, may be explained by arguing that as induced similarity increased, the 
importance of the situation increased and changed in a negatively accelerated 
fashion. 

However, impression change does not have to be the only way an increase 
in dissonance may be handled. The data show a significant main effect in 
response to the question, *Do you feel that psychological testing actually 
provides a good indication of an individual's personality?" This may be inter- 
preted to mean that as Ss were led to believe they were more similar to the 
negative SP, they attempted to reduce dissonance by placing less faith in 
the validity of psychological testing. It is thus possible that dissonance does 
increase in a linear fashion and, at higher levels of similarity, is reduced in 
ways other than impression change. 

A final condition studied here was that information relating to similarity 
would be a more salient source of dissonance arousal than information re- 
lating to proximity. The data supported this hypothesis. 
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1 STUDENT AND FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHER 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Colorado State University 


RICHARD SHIKIAR 


SUMMARY 


Both faculty and students are interested in faculty becoming better 
teachers. But do both students and faculty have the same perceptions of 
teacher characteristics? The present study attempted to answer this ques- 
tion by having 15 faculty members and 22 undergraduate students perform 
similarity judgments between each possible pair of 14 teacher types. An 
individual differences multidimensional scaling analysis and a post hoc 
analysis indicated that faculty and students had the same perceptions of 
teacher characteristics. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Within the American college community, both students and faculty are 
Concerned with effective teaching. Faculty are rewarded, in part, for their 
teaching efforts, and students prefer to take courses from “good” teachers. 
But do both of these interested parties have the same perception of what is 
û good teacher? The answer to this question is of extreme import to any 
Program for training teachers and to any faculty member interested in 
making behavioral changes in the direction of more effective teaching. For 
example, if perceptions between faculty and students differ, a faculty member 
Who attempts to become a more effective teacher, as defined by his own 
Perceptions of effective teaching, might actually move in the direction of 
'neffectiveness as defined by the students’ perceptions of effectiveness. Several 
Studies have found significant correlations between student ratings of teach- 
ets and the ratings of other concerned groups, such as colleagues, supervisors, 
alumni, and the teachers themselves (5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 16). However, this 
Merature does not address itself to the primary concern of the present study, 
ag is to examine the structure of student and faculty perceptions of 

acher FED 
— er characteristics, 
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A technique that is finding increased usage in social sciences as a result 
of its utility in uncovering the structure of individual's perceptions is multi- 
dimensional scaling [(MDS) cf. 13, 15]. A recent MDS model which allows 
for individual differences in perception is Carrol and Chang’s (1) INDSCAL 
model, which basically assumes all judges share common perceptions of the 
stimuli but differ in the saliencies of the dimensions representing the com- 
mon perceptions, For example, if judges made similarity judgments among a 
set of color chips differing in hue and saturation, a two dimensional model 
would be expected to hold for these judges, with one dimension corresponding 
to hue and the other to saturation. However, if some of the judges were 
color blind, we would not expect the hue dimension to be very salient for 
these individuals; i. e, hue would not affect their judgments of similarity. 
In fact, the INDSCAL model of MDS has been found to give the expected 
results in the example just given (17). 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 22 male and female undergraduates in introductory psychol- 
ogy and 15 male and female faculty members in the department of psychol- 
ogy at a large state university. All faculty participants had teaching 
experience and all but two of them were engaged in teaching at the time 
of participation in the experiment. 


2. Stimuli 


The stimuli were 14 hypothetical teachers; i. e., each stimulus was a 
teacher described by a given characteristic. The characteristics were culled 
from a combination of teacher rating forms used at the university and the 
author’s own judgments of other traits of potential judgmental relevance: 
Good Teacher, Ideal Teacher, Stimulating Teacher, Enthusiastic Teacher, 
Well Organized Teacher, Humorous Teacher, Democratic Teacher, Effective 
Teacher, Approachable Teacher, Physically Attractive Teacher, Demanding 
Teacher, Outspoken Teacher, Research-Oriented Teacher, and Teacher with 
Distracting Mannerisms. 


3. Questionnaire 


Ss filled out a questionnaire to rate the similarity between each possible 
pair of stimuli on a seven point scale. There were 91 pairs arranged in Ross 
(14) order. The students filled out the questionnaire as part of their labora- 
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tory participation requirement, and the faculty received the questionnaires 
in their mailboxes and returned them to the author after completion. 


C. RESULTS, Discussion, AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two dimensions, accounting for almost 40 percent of the variance in the 
Ss’ judgments, appeared to adequately represent the perceptions of the 
judges, The perceptual structure indicated a tight cluster of stimuli com- 
prised of Good, Stimulating, Enthusiastic, Ideal, and Effective Teachers. The 
first dimension of this perceptual space contrasted personal characteristics, 
such as Physically Attractive, Distracting Mannerisms, Approachable, and 
Humorous, with professional characteristics, such as Well Organized, De- 
manding, Research-Oriented, and Stimulating. The second dimension con- 
trasted distractions to the learning process, such as Distracting Mannerisms, 
Research-Oriented, and Outspoken, with aids to the learning process, such 
as Approachable, Humorous, and Stimulating. 

The differences between student and faculty perceptions of teacher charac- 
teristics appeared in the saliencies of the two dimensions. Therefore, a dis- 
triminant analysis was performed between faculty and students with respect 
to their saliencies of the two dimensions.? The results indicated no difference 
between the two groups (F < 1.0), with both students and faculty giving 
approximately equal weight to the two dimensions. Thus, any valid be- 
havioral change by a faculty member in an attempt to become a "good" 
teacher in his own eyes (e. g., “become more stimulating”) should also be 
seen by students as a move toward becoming a “good” teacher. 

Several problems remain. First is the need to find more characteristics 
f “good” teachers, as perceived by both students and faculty. This will per- 
Mit more effective training and teachers. Much work has already been done 
ilong this line (cf. 1, 2, 3, 4, б, 8, 10). А second problem is to investigate 
Possible differences in perception of teacher characteristics across disciplines. 

he third, and perhaps most important problem is the need to validate the 
Perceptions concerning good teaching with some ultimate criterion of effective 
‘aching. It could well be that neither the faculty nor students have accurate 
Perceptions concerning effective teaching. For example, а research-oriented, 
к teacher could actually Ье a better teacher, їп some ultimate sense 

* word, than an enthusiastic, stimulating teacher. 
Ee 
пы Saliencies are output from the INDSCAL program. They typically take on 


без et een zero and one, with unity representing extreme saliency for the given 
lon and zero representing no saliency. 
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ANXIETY AS A FUNCTION OF ENVIRONMENTAL NOISE AND 
SOCIAL INTERACTION* 


Cook College, Rutgers University 


RICHARD D. EpsELL 


SUMMARY 


In a study to investigate environmental noise and social interaction as 
simultaneous stressors affecting anxiety, three independent groups of college 
students (V = 48 men and women) participated in the simulation game 
Starpower while exposed to different levels of background noise. Intermittent 
white noise at 61 dB(A) and 75 dB(A) was used for the Noisy and Very 
Noisy conditions, respectively, and the ambient noise level of 51 dB(A) 
Was used for Quiet. The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, administered before 
and after playing the game, was used as a direct, subjective measure of 
anxiety. Relatively low levels of noise superimposed on the stress of social 
interaction influenced the level of anxiety experienced by the Ss. Groups 
subjected to noisier environments reported significantly stronger feelings of 
anxiety than those in quieter conditions ($ < .05). Ss’ eye blink rate, used 
aan indirect, physiological indicator of anxiety, was not significantly affected 
by the stress levels produced in this experiment. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Hall (7, p. 24) calls anxiety “one of the most important concepts in 
PSychoanalytical theory," and Spielberger (23) notes that, since 1950, more 
than 1500 studies have been indexed under “anxiety” in Psychological Ab- 
‘acts, Despite its importance and utility, however, anxiety as a construct 

some inherent weaknesses. One of these is the problem of definition. 
| Cattell and Scheier (4) counted more than 300 different definitions for 
Mxiely in the literature; this ambiguity has led to considerable lack of 
reement in the assessment of anxiety, particularly in experimental research. 

English and English (6, p. 35) define anxiety as “an unpleasant emotional 
ate in which a present and continuing strong desire or drive seems likely to 
iss its goal.” Researchers have not found this and similar definitions to be 
very useful, however, and have sought definitions that are more applicable 
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to experimental work. Krause (13) reviewed the psychological and psychi- 
atric literature and concluded that six different types of measures are used 
to assess transitory anxiety: introspective report, response to stress, 
physiological signs, clinical intuition, “molar” behavior, and changes in 
performance. Other investigators (e. g., 9) have also concluded that the 
manifestations of anxiety are multidimensional, and some (e. g., 17) have 
offered suggestions as to which of these indicators and combinations of 
indicators are the most appropriate measures of anxiety. Ruebush (20) 
calls these responses and reactions to induced anxiety “operational criteria," 
and Levitt (15) shares the view held by Ruebush that each researcher is 
free to select his own “operational definition" of anxiety. 

Probably the most commonly used device for measuring anxiety directly 
is the inventory. Its popularity as a research tool is due largely to the ease 
with which it can be administered and scored. Also, the anxiety inventory 
is suitable for group testing. Levitt (15, p. 71) reports that the reliability 
of inventories is greater than that of physiological measures or projective - 
techniques, and he recommends the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) 
by Spielberger e¢ al. (24) as the “most carefully developed instrument from 
both theoretical and methodological standpoints.” 

Eye blink rate is frequently used as a physiological indicator of stress. 
Meyer (18) developed a theory of “response interaction” from which he 
concluded that nearly every human response should alter the tendency to 
blink. Meyer’s (19) experimental data supported his prediction that blink 
rate can be used as an index of muscular tension. The findings of King and 
Michels (12), Harris et al. (8), and others also support Meyer's theory. 
Malfara (16) reasoned that since bodily tension is a manifestation of anxiety, 
eye blink rate may also be used as a measure of induced anxiety. He mea- 
sured the blink rate for three levels of anxiety aroused by electric shock 
and found significant differences between the Control group and the Moderate 
and High Anxiety groups, but not between the Control and the Low Anxiety 
groups. 

The present experiment was designed to study the effect of social inter- 
action and environmental noise on anxiety with use of the STAI inventory - 
and eye blink rate as operational criteria. In particular, the focus of the 
study was on the response to social stress and noise acting simultaneously; 
since, in daily life, the two stressors are frequently experienced concurrently. 

The simulation game Starpower! by Shirts (22) was used to produce the 


1 Starpower, by Gary Shirts (22), is a highly competitive game in which a 10%: 
mobility, three-tiered society is simulated. An E comes ох of wealth (oe 
chips) creates a society of “haves” and “have-nots.” It is possible, however, for à 
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ЖҮ social condition. [For a discussion of the use of simulation games 
in experimental research, see Boocock and Schild (1).] 

Although the effects of noise on human behavior have been examined 
experimentally for over 30 years, these studies have usually considered noise 
as the only independent variable (3). Studies of multiple stressors involving 
noise (e. g., 3, 5, 10, 11) indicate that the combined effects are sometimes 
synergistic and sometimes antagonistic and that results are often unpre- 
diable. On the assumption that relatively low levels of noise and social 

| stress are synergistic, it was hypothesized that increasing noise would result 
in increased anxiety as demonstrated by changes in STAI inventory scores 
! and increased eye blink rate. 


B. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 48 men and women undergraduate college students aged 18 

126; all were volunteers from introductory psychology and human engineer- 
ing classes. Students with hearing deficiencies or who had received treatment 
for nervous or mental illness were not selected. Also, students who had 
Deviously played Starpower were not accepted. Ss were instructed to refrain 
ftom taking any drugs in the form of stimulants or depressants for at least 
u hours prior to the experiment. They were asked to drink no alcohol within 
tight hours of the game and no coffee or tea within one hour of the game. 
No smoking was permitted during the experiment. 

J 


2. Apparatus 


The experiment was conducted in an air-conditioned classroom where it 
"55 possible to control the temperature, humidity, illumination, and environ- 
Mental distractions within desirable limits. Woodson and Conover's (25, 
ү 2227) “Generally Comfortable Range Chart” was used as a standard for 

| perature and humidity limits. к 
* the test room was 32 ft (9.76 m) long, 19 ft (5.80 m) wide, with a 9 ft 
M m) high acoustic ceiling. Two loudspeakers were placed 9 ft apart 
| чаш the 32 ft back wall, and sound level measurements were taken at a 
Pint between the speakers and 9 ft in front of them. Р 
ће broad-band (2 Hz-20 kHz) white noise used to produce the Noisy 
Very Noisy conditions was tape-recorded directly from a General Radio 


Payers rgini 
iyers to at the upper level are 
tiv Move from one level to another, and those ете nt group generally makes 


tn the 5 
N Power to change the rules of the game. Since this el NURSERY 
p» “onsidered to be Er by the other two groups, а climate of hostility is usually 
"red, which brings about heightened interpersonal relations among the players. 
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Company type 1381 random noise generator. During the game the tape was 
played back through a Wollensak 5730 tape recorder and two Elite/Good- 
man EE-10 speakers. A Bruel and Kjaer type 2203 sound level meter was 
used to monitor the overall sound level. 

The E was supplied with a Starpower game kit, a stop watch, a thermom- 
eter/hygrometer, and a timer. He was also provided with the forms and 
instructions for administering the STAI A-State scale (24) and the eye 
blink rate test. 


3. Procedure 


Three independent groups of 16 Ss each were formed from the overall 
group of 48. The following test procedure was then used for each of these 
groups: 

The STAI A-State scale and the eye blink test were administered at least 
three days prior to the game. To obtain the eye blink rate, Ss were asked to 
pair off and count their partners’ eye blinks over two separate 30-second 
periods. The mean of each S’s two counts was used as his eye blink score. 
The simulation game was then played by each of the groups in the same 
classroom at the same time of day (10:00 a, m.) on three successive Satur- 
days, The same E and assistant directed all three games. 

In introductory remarks preceding the game, the group was told, “We are 
experimenting with simulation games.” Ss were given no more information 
than necessary about the experiment to avoid undue influence on their 
behavior. The rules for Starpower were explained, and the game was started. 
Immediately, the tape-recorded noise was switched on for the Noisy group 
[61 dB(A)] and the Very Noisy group [75 dB(A)]. Ss who asked about 
the noise were told it was "part of the game." Since the duration of ex- 
posure to the stressors was expected to be a factor, each game was stopped 
at the end of one hour. Ss were then given the identical STAI A-State scale 
and eye blink test they had taken several days before the game. 


C. RESULTS 

As shown in Figure 1, the median change in group scores on the STAI 
inventory ranged from —4.0 for Quiet, to —2.0 for Noisy, to -3.0 for Very 
Noisy. Analysis of these data with the extension of the median test indicates 
that the frequency of scores above and below the combined group median 
differed significantly with noise level (2 = 6.0, df = 2, P< .05). As the 
noise level was increased, scores on the STAI inventory showed increasing 
levels of induced anxiety. 
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о—— о STAI A - State Scale 
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— No Change — — — — 


CHANGE IN GROUP TEST SCORES 


QUIET NOISY VERY NOISY 
5| dB(A) 6I dB(A) 75 dB(A) 
1 NOISE LEVEL GROUP 


T Me FIGURE 1 
IAN CHANGE IN STAI INVENTORY SCORES AND MEAN CHANGE IN EYE BLINK RATE 
Positi By Norse LEVEL GROUP 
ve values indicate increasing anxiety. 


^» mean change in eye blink rate for the three groups was —2.72, —1.90, 
М —1.94 for the Quiet, Noisy, and Very Noisy groups, respectively (see 
шге 1). An analysis of variance of these data yields an F ratio less than 1, 
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and therefore the change in blink rate with increasing noise level cannot be 
considered significant [F (2, 45) = .3, p> .5]. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of this experiment support the hypothesis that relatively low 
levels of environmental noise significantly affect the level of induced anxiety 
(as shown by STAT inventory scores) in groups engaging in social inter- 
action. Although scores on the STAI show Ss in the Quiet group to have 
experienced less anxiety due to the social "stress" from playing Starpower, 
61 dB(A) intermittent white noise cancelled much of this supportive effect 
in the Noisy group. A further increase in the noise level to 75 dB(A) left 
Ss in the Very Noisy group with significantly greater feelings of anxiety 
after playing Starpower than before the game. 

At lower noise levels, the present research is interesting in light of the 
findings of Bovard (2); i. .e., stress in group situations results in less anxiety 
than stress experienced by individuals alone. Bovard reasons that the presence 
of others has a protective effect under stress. Results of the present experi- 
ment, however, indicate that social interaction plus noise levels in excess of 
approximately 65 dB(A) act synergistically to increase anxiety significantly 
as demonstrated by changes in pre- versus postgame STAI inventory scores 
(see Figure 1). 

The analysis of variance of eye blink rate data shows this physiological 
indicator was essentially unaffected by the simulation game and noise levels, 
of 75 dB(A) or less. According to Ruff (21) and Malfara (16), this lack of 
response is an indication that the threshold of sensitivity of the eye blink 
mechanism is too high for the stress levels produced. In his research, Malfara 
was unable to elicit a significant change in eye blink rate at the “Low 
Anxiety” level. | 

In view of the results of other research on stress and anxiety, it is not! 
surprising that significant changes were obtained in the STAI inventory and | 
not for the eye blink rate. For example, Lacey and Lacey (14) reviewed 
many studies of relationships among autonomic variables and found that 
no physiological measure correlates well with other measures, and, they 
concluded, no single indicator is a measure of total organism arousal. Also, 
Jackson and Bloomberg (9) investigated the relationships among four “put 
ported measures of anxiety" and found no significant intercorrelations among 
Digit Span, Taylor Anxiety scale, palmar sweating, and eye blink. Jackson 
and Bloomberg suggest that the absence of intercorrelations demonstrates 


| 
| 
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! 
that the manifestations of anxiety are multidimensional rather than unitary; 


the present study lends support to this conclusion. 
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GAZE AS A FUNCTION OF CONVERSATION AND DEGREE 
OF LOVE* 


Illinois State University 


MELVIN A. GOLDSTEIN, M. CATHERINE KILROY, AND 
Davip VAN DE VOORT 


SUMMARY 


The possibility that Rubin’s findings of greater mutual gazing between 
strong than weak lovers and between strangers could be attributed to the 
occurrence of more conversation in strong love conditions was tested. Ss 
were selected from an undergraduate population. Ten strong love couples, 
determined through the use of Rubin’s love scale, were compared to 10 pairs 
of unacquainted Ss for the amount of mutual eye contact, as well as conver- 
sation time and time spent in pure gazing without conversation. It was found 
that lovers did converse more with each other than with strangers. However, 
they also spent more time in pure gazing during periods of silence, lending 
credence to Rubin’s results. The methodological implications of using video- 
tape for eye contact studies were also discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In attempting to define a construct of romantic love independent from 
that of liking, Rubin (2) developed a theoretically based scale reflecting 
this differentiation and subjected it to a number of validation procedures. 
One such approach to validation was an experiment in which Rubin focused 
on the commonsense notion that lovers spend more time gazing at each other 
than those who are less in love. Although Rubin found support for his 
hypothesis, the present research was undertaken to test the possibility that 

5 results actually reflected the fact that lovers talk to each other more than 

they do with others and that the “lover’s gaze" he reported was a result of 
the eye contact that is generally found to be concomitant with talking. 
4 Rubin's procedure was to stratify couples into groups of “strong” and 
“Weak” love pairs by means of his love scale. He then placed them in an 
Interpersonal situation in which they were either with their own partner or 
M opposite-sex pairs with partners with whom they were unacquainted. 
—— 
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Either Ss were asked to wait together for some discussion to begin (i. e., 
waiting condition) or pairs were placed together with a specific topic they 
were asked to discuss (i. e., conversation condition). The amount of individ- 
ual and mutual eye contact occurring (“gazing”) between pairs was recorded 
by trained judges. Rubin assumed the waiting situation was more open to 
the advent of gazing without verbal behavior than was the forced-discussion 
condition because of its relative lack of structure. Significantly greater 
amounts of mutual gazing occurred with strong rather than weak love pairs, 
and when couples were with their own partner rather than with strangers 
in the waiting situation. In the conversation condition, no significant effects 
were found. In order to explain the results, Rubin attributed gazing behavior 
to two different sources depending upon the condition. He argued that the 
“communicative function" of eye contact may have been more important 
than its function as a manifestation of love in the conversation condition, 
whereas gazing that occurred while waiting was related more directly to 
the degree of love. 

Although the relationship between conversation and eye contact has been 
shown to be complex (1), in general more eye contact is found during periods 
of talk than of mutual silence. With the introduction of the communicative 
nature of eye contact as an explanation for Rubin's lack of differences in 
the conversation condition, he has opened the way to a more parsimonious 
interpretation of the data from both conditions. It is possible that the strong 
love and together groups spent more time talking to each other in the waiting 
condition than other groups. Thus, the eye contact in the waiting condition 
could reflect that which occurs with communication rather than that which 
is indicative of love. This would also explain the absence of differences when 
individuals were forced to communicate. A measure of the amount of con- 
versation occurring would have allowed discrimination between eye contact 
being made on either basis. 

The present study tested these possibilities in a waiting situation through 
the inclusion of a measure of time spent in conversation, in addition to the 
measures of eye contact used by Rubin. Since the focus of this work is not 
to test the ability of Rubin’s love scale to discriminate between degrees of 
love, only strong lovers and pairs of unacquainted individuals (strangers) 
were used, 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Dating couples and unacquainted pairs were solicited separately through 
the S pool of the Department of Psychology at Illinois State University: 
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Atotal of 14 dating couples were recruited for possible use as “Jove” couples 
by means of a sign-up sheet on which one the members was asked to commit 
both to the study. Opposite sex pairs of strangers were solicited through 
separate sign-up forms for male and female Ss which had overlapping times. 
Pairings were based simply on the time for which they had volunteered. 
Twenty females and 20 males were initially assigned to the stranger 
condition. 


2. Apparatus 


а. Observation equipment and placement, Two Sony (#AVC 3200) video 
cameras with zoom lenses were placed behind and to the right of two facing 
chairs on either side of a 3 foot wide table. The cameras were linked to a 
Sony videotape deck (#AVR 3600) through an SEG-1 special effects gen- 
trator. The generator was set to produce a vertically divided split-screen 
image, with the image from each camera occupying 50% of the screen. 
Sound was picked up through the placement of two microphones on the 
lable directly in front of the chairs. Both sound and video were linked to 
an 18 inch diagonal Sony TV monitor. 

The table and chairs were positioned in the center of a large 
front of a group of chairs placed as if an audience were going to observe an 
interaction at the table. On the table and door of the room were signs indi- 
ting that a debate was to be held later in the day. Additionally, two 
Standing name plates were placed on the table with the fictitious names of 


the supposed debaters. : 
Timing devices. The timing of eye contact and conversation was ac- 


‘omplished through the use of a BRS/LVE Interact station controlled by a 
Data General Computer (Model 820) with a .01 second clock. The computer 
Was programmed to take on/off input from three external buttons corre- 
ponding to either conversation or each interactor's eye-contact behavior. 
"Pression of any of the buttons would begin timing for that particular 
thavior. In addition to the specific behaviors timed by the use of the 
llons, two cumulative time scores were computed. When both gaze buttons 
Were depressed at the same time, the machine recorded a mutual gaze score. 
the conversation input was activated at the same time, a mutual gaze with 


Con 3 
versation time was also recorded. 


room in 


3. Procedure 

met near the experimental room 
d that they would be taking part 
then gave them a short written 


0. Initial data collection. All pairs were 


i | S female experimenter (E1). She explaine 
а discussion of campus dating patterns and 
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description of the nature of the discussion. They were then told that the 
room that they were to use was presently occupied and that they would 
have to wait. After glancing around as if looking for a waiting area, El 
pointed at the sign on the door of the experimental room and remarked 
that since the debate was later in the day, perhaps they could use that room. 
She then accompanied the Ss into the room, finding a male experimenter 
(E2) ostensibly working on the video equipment to be used for the debate. 
E1 asked whether her Ss could wait in the room, and E2, responding affirma- 
tively, asked whether 5s would aid him in adjusting voice and camera levels. 
All Ss agreed, and E1 departed indicating she would return soon. Ss were 
then seated in the chairs intended for the debaters, and E2 focused the 
cameras over the left shoulder of each interactor onto the face of the other. 
In order to restrict body movement and keep Ss within camera range, 5s were 
cautioned not to move around, since there were wires all around them hooked 
up to "delicate" equipment. Ss were asked whether they could talk for a 
few moments, so sound levels could be checked in another room. They were 
told it would take only a minute to do this and that after a minute or so 
they could cease talking if they wished, or leave any time E1 returned. In 
this way, only the first minute of the interaction was structured for conver- 
sation, while any further talk was clearly the choice of the participants. He 
then left the room, leaving the videotape equipment running during the 
entire interaction, 

After four minutes, E1 returned, and dating couples were asked to com- 
plete a modified version of the love scale. The scale used dropped one item 
(#3) from Rubin’s instrument which was found to have low discriminability 
in his study. Each of the 12 items was positively related to love and was 
responded to on a nine-point scale, with “disagree completely” and “agree 
completely" at the respective extremes. 

All groups were informed of the nature of the study and that they had 
been surreptitiously taped. They were asked permission to use the tapes to 
obtain eye contact and voice data, and were informed that the tapes could 
be erased immediately, before observation, or after scoring was completed. 
All Ss agreed to allow their use. Participants were also questioned as !9 
their suspicion concerning the procedure and its effect on their behavior. 

b. Determination of tapes to be scored. As previously stated, only couples 
analogous to the strong lovers group in Rubin's experiment were used. Аз 4 
result of the reduction of scale length in this study (maximum summed 
score = 108 vs. 117 in Rubin’s), a proportional adjustment was made 19 
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determine the criterion for assignment to the high love group so that equiv- 
lence could be maintained with Rubin's work. The adjusted score was 85, 
and any couples having at least one of the members below this score were 
dropped from further consideration in the study. Four couples out of the 14 
on which data were collected were dropped for this reason. 

Four pairs of the strangers groups were not included, since the interactors 
had known each other prior to the experiment. An additional six were ran- 
domly dropped to equalize ms across conditions, leaving 10 pairs of the 
original 20. 

c. Measurement of eye contact and conversation. Each of three judges 
had buttons which activated separate elements of the timing device. One 
button controlled timing of the amount of conversation going on and was 
activated any time either one of the participants spoke to the other. The 
other buttons were used to time gazing done by each of the interactors. 
Through a number of test trials, it was determined that eye contact was 
Occurring when either of the interactors had a level eye or eye and head 
orientation towards the left, away from the camera. This reflected the seating 
Position of the other person in relation to camera placement. 

Before beginning the actual measurement procedure, interjudge reliability 
Was ascertained. Each judge watched 10 one and one-half minute segments of 
lape, three times in succession. Each time they scored either one of the 
interactor’s eye contact, the remaining person's, and finally, the amount 
of conversation occurring. 

Once acceptable reliability was achieved, the ju 
‘urement procedure. Judges watched the entire four minute interaction, 
only began timing behavioral occurrences after the first minute of interaction 
İn order to allow for situational adaptation. Judges rotated which behavior 

ty scored after each pair was observed. 


dges performed the mea- 
but 


C. REsULTS 

1. Reliability 

the absolute time 
action together. 
earson product- 
imilar manner. 
risons ranged 
ersation time 


Interjudge reliability was computed by first considering 
"I recorded eye contact for both individuals in the inter 

tes were compared pairwise for all judges with use of a P. 
Moment correlation, Conversation scores were compared in а 5 

* resultant correlation coefficients of the pairwise compa 
E. 996 to .983 for eye contact and .984 to .994 for conv 
?« 01 level). 
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2. Analysis of Eye Contact and Conversation Data 


In addition to the individual gaze, mutual gaze, and conversation time 
scores, collected directly in the timing procedure, three additional derived 
scores were also computed. The first score, according to Rubin, accounts for 
the individual gazing tendencies of each interactor. It is computed by sub- 
tracting the mutual gaze score from the sum of the individual gaze scores of 
the two interactors. The total mutual gaze score is then divided by this 
measure of the total individual gazing and multiplied by 100, providing a 
percentage called mutual focus. 

A second derived measure called pure gaze was determined by subtracting 
the mutual gaze with conversation score from the mutual gaze score and 
provided an indicator of the amount of mutual eye contact that occurred in 
the absence of conversation. 

The mutual gaze with conversation score was intended to determine the 
degree of individual gazing while conversing. Before groups could be com- 
pared for this measure, it was necessary to equate them for the relative 
amount of time spent in conversation. This was achieved by computing the 
proportion of time spent in mutual eye contact during periods of talk for 
each dyad. This proportion was used as the measure of gazing with conver- 
sation in subsequent analyses. 

Between group differences for each measure were tested with the use of 
t tests for independent groups. The means for each group, as well as the 
subsequent £ and р values, are shown on table 1. All differences between the 
lovers and strangers were found to be significant at at least the .05 level, 
except for the measure of mutual gaze with conversation, The significant 


TABLE 1 
Means AND £ VALUES FOR VARIOUS MEASURES OF GAZE AND TALK BETWEEN 
Lovers AND STRANGERS 


Means* 


Measure Strangers Lovers t value 
Mutual gaze 24.97 52.02 2.710* 
Mutual tocus 16.73 pon 3.897** 
Conversation 47.73 86.31 2.116* 
Proportion mutual gaze with conversation 54.17 60.70 896 

Риге дате 203 1601 4.295** 


Pure gaze | —— 00 0-00 eC Masa ee 

Note: df for E tests — 18. 

a Measures of mutual focus and mutual gaze with conversation are computed propor 
tions as described in text. Others are expressed in mean number of absolute seconds out 
of 180 second timing period. 

* p< 105. 

** b < 0l. 
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findings were all in the direction of greater eye contact and conversation 
between lovers than between strangers. 


D. Discussion 


As in Rubin's study, significant differences were found between groups 
for both the amount of time spent in mutual gazing and the time spent in 
mutual focus. When the conversation only score was considered, lovers did 
spend more time talking to each other than the pairs of strangers. Taken 
with the nonsignificant finding for the proportion of time spent in mutual 
gazing while conversing, which is indicative of the fact that people do gaze 
at each other while conversing regardless of the level of attraction, this 
finding first appears to indicate that the greater gazing time between lovers 
than between strangers was a result of differential amounts of conversation. 
However, the considerable difference between groups for the measure of 
pure gazing in the absence of talking still lends support for Rubin’s original 
findings. The “lover’s gaze” does seem to be an empirical reality, at least 
among an American sample, and not simply an artifact of the greater ten- 
dency of lovers to speak to each other. 

The fact that lovers did spend more time in conversation than strangers 
is a significant finding when the behavioral concomitants of love are being 
considered. Rubin suggests a basis for the phenomenon when he attributed a 
nonsignificant trend for strong lovers to gaze at each other more than weak 
lovers to a difference in “familiarity” within the couples. It is possible that 
the stronger lovers had both a wider breadth and depth of knowledge of 
tach other than weak ones and simply had more to talk about. The problem 
ill exists whether the difference in gazing between the groups used by 
Rubin, and between groups in this study, can be attributed to differences in 
familiarity between partners or some difference in the degree of love involved 
M the relationship. The present study was not adequately designed to test 
ypotheses related to this question. 1 

The speed of attainment of interjudge reliability suggests that the video- 
taping of eye contact behaviors during an interaction is a viable alternative 
5 some of the more widely used methods. Although the filming technique 
Sed in some research (e. g., 1) is admittedly more accurate than taping, it 
Store expensive and beyond the means of many researchers. The technique 
Шей in this study does appear to be a better approach than covert observa- 
loh by judges in terms of maintaining and determining within and between 
Judge reliability, since the researcher can make multiple observations of the 
“me interaction, Additionally, judgment accuracy, and thus reliability, 
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seemed to be aided through the use of the split-screen technique. Although 
judges focused on the behaviors of a single interactor when judging eye 
contact, these judgments were made within the context of having both faces 
present within their visual field. The eye and head orientation of the other 
individual could only have facilitated determining if an attempt at eye con- 
tact was being made, rather than some random eye movement. A somewhat 
serendipitous event also aided judges in their task. In order to avoid blockage 
of the lens by either person's head, cameras had to be positioned over the 
interactors’ shoulders. Frontal orientation of the eyes indicated that the 5 
was looking at the camera and not at the other individual. The judgment 
of eye contact was made when leftward positioning of the head and eyes, 
or eyes alone, occurred on the screen. In this case, the observers used both 
eye level and direction of orientation to make their judgments, whereas 
only eye level could have been used if a frontal view were indicative of 
gazing behavior. 

One possible problem related to this study is that judges could hear the 
content of conversation on tapes. It is conceivable that discussion content 
might have affected judgments, and it is suggested that in future studies of 
this type an attempt be made to filter content, while allowing quantitative 
discriminations. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE TEACHING ANALYSIS BY 
STUDENTS (TABS)* 


University of Hawaii 


GERALD M. MEREDITH 


SUMMARY 


Recent trends in student-based evaluation of instruction indicate interest 
in diagnostic aspects of teacher behavior in the classroom. The Teaching 
Analysis By Students (TABS) was administered to 2096 students enrolled 
їп 90 courses at the University of Hawaii. Thirty-nine (36 diagnostic, three 
criterion) ratings were factor analyzed, and seven factors were rotated with 
Varimax. The factors were labeled Accountability, Communication Facili- 
‘ator, Dynamism/Flexibility, General Instructor Impact, Closure/Pacing, 
Openness, and Communication Skill. The factors divided into two broad 
Categories: management of information and management of interpersonal 
relations, Stepwise multiple regression was employed to predict three cri- 
terion ratings: instructor impact (R = .72), course impact (R = .64), and 
Cognitive and affective growth (R = .52). The findings supported the view 
that specific instructor behaviors are related to educational outcomes. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable research has been done on student-based ratings of teaching, 
ind there is general agreement concerning the major components of teaching 
tlectiveness: (a) rapport with students—teacher warmth and sympathy ; 
(Ù) teacher enthusiasm and interest in the course and subject; (c) course 
“ganization and clarity of presentation; (d) interactions between нА ur 
“сог and the class; and (e) the instructor’s ability to deal with the 
Material analytically and synthetically (6, 9, 10, 14, 17). Th ее 

ciation of University Professors recently observed that “stu E p 
"ons are а prime source of information from those who must be affect 


3 learning is to take place” (3, p. 201). — _ 
€cent trends in student-based evaluation ae d 

tS of teacher behavior in the classroom (10, an 
Mach based on input-output relationships in teaching (1 
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tically, Chambers (5) found that «facilitating teachers" seemed mainly 
concerned in the classroom with the understanding of general principles; 
they stimulated students to want to learn more on their own and they 
encouraged students to do independent study (p. 46). Smock and Crooks 
(21) devised a 12-item "shopping list" for diagnosing what is good or bad 
about teaching. 

Several studies have focused on the input-output relationship in teaching 
(7, 8, 11, 14, 17, 18, 19). Deshpande et al. (8) identified 14 first-order and 
four second-order factors in instructor behaviors. Factor scores were related 
to three criterion variables: theory/practice orientation, course value, and 
teaching ability. Recently, Meredith (18, 19) developed a system-oriented 
approach and related factor scores to indices of morale, effort, and satis- 
faction (19, p. 244). 

Recently, an instrument was developed at the Clinic To Improve Univer- 
sity Teaching (University of Massachusetts at Amherst) to diagnose and 
improve the quality of teaching (2). The Teaching Analysis By Students 
(TABS) deals with specific teaching skills and behaviors. The purpose of 
the present study was twofold: (a) to investigate the factorial structure of 
the diagnostic TABS instrument, and (b) to examine the input-output rela- 
tionship between diagnostic factors and selected criterion measures of course 
and instructor impact. 


B. METHOD 


Ss were 2096 men and women students enrolled in 90 courses at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. А broad spectrum of curricular offerings was covered. 
Thirty-nine ratings were obtained from each S on a special instrument con- 
sisting of 36 four-point and three five-point ratings. The first 36 items were 
derived from the Teaching Analysis By Students (TABS (2)] and were 
scaled 1 (“по improvement needed") to 4 "considerable improvement is 
needed"). The three global appraisal items consisted of overall ratings of 
the course, instructor, and educational growth and personal development and 
were scaled 1 (“superior”) to 5 ("inferior"). 

Scores for each S were intercorrelated, and the resultant Pearson 7 matrix 


——— 


1 In order to identify teaching strengths and problems, Clinic staff collect information 
about teaching in courses by discussing the course objectives and teaching patterns Wl 
instructors, by observing and video-taping classes, and by asking for student opinions 
about performance on specific teaching skills and behaviors. 

2 A sample copy of Teaching Analysis By Students may be obtained by writing tO 
the Director, Clinic To Improve University Teaching, University of Massachusetts: 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 
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factor analyzed through Iterative Principal Axis Solution (12). An initial 
inspection of the eigenvalues indicated seven factors with roots greater than 
1.0 (“latent root of one criterion"). An application of the Cattell scree test 
(4) confirmed seven factors as a reasonable solution. Squared multiple Rs 
were inserted in the principal diagonal as communality (A?) estimates, and 
seven factors extracted in the final solution. Orthogonal rotation was em- 
ployed with the use of Kaiser's Varimax procedure (15). 


C. RESULTS 
1. TABS Structure 


An inspection of the final rotated factor matrix indicated an equitable 
distribution of variance across the seven factors. For clarity of presentation, 
items with factor loadings greater than +.35 were defined as factor marker 
variables. These salient variables were used to interpret each factor. 

Factor 1 accounted for 12 percent of the rotated variance and was labeled 
"Accountability." The basic elements of Accountability include (a) defini- 
tion of objectives and (b) evaluation of educational outcomes (1, pp. 1-3). 
An inspection of the loading pattern indicated that the factor was marked 
by (instructor’s) explanation of the work expected from each student (.54), 
explanation of precisely how student performance is to be evaluated (.54), 
explanation of course objectives (.44), explanation of the objectives for each 
dass and learning activity (44), ability to design appropriate evaluation 
procedures which are consistent with course objectives (.44), performance in 
beriodically informing students of their progress (.42), and ability to main- 
tain a clear relationship between the course content and the course objectives 
(36). The factor appears related to Hildebrand’s Organization/Clarity com- 
ponent of effective teaching (14, p. 19) and Meredith’s Efficient Course 
Management component (19, p. 238). 

Factor 2 accounted for 10 percent of the rotated variance and was labeled 
“Communication Facilitator.” The items loading this factor were concerned 
With small-group interaction: (instructor's) ability to get students to par- 
ticipate in class discussions (.72), skill in facilitating discussions among 
students as opposed to discussions between the instructor and students (.64), 
and overall effectiveness as a discussion leader (.53). 

Factor 3 accounted for 18 percent of the rotated variance and was labeled 


З A detailed tabulation of the results may be obtained as NAPS Document No. 02756 
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“Dynamism/Flexibility.” The major markers were (instructor's) provision 
of variety in materials and activities (.65), ability to use a variety of teach- 
ing methods effectively (.63), demonstration of creativity in teaching meth- 
ods (.58), selection of materials and activities which are thought-provoking 
(54), ability to inspire interest or excitement in the content of the course 
(.45), ability to take appropriate action when students appear to be 
bored (.41), ability to select materials and activities which are not too 
difficult (.40), ability to maintain an atmosphere which actively encourages 
learning (.38), and ability to arouse student interest when introducing an 
activity (.36). This factor appears related to Hildebrand’s Dynamism/En- 
thusiasm component (14, p. 19). Deshpande’s Motivation factor (8, p. 294), 
and Meredith’s Interest/Attention Value factor (19, p. 239). 


Factor 4 accounted for 19 percent of the rotated variance and was labeled 
“General Instructor Impact.” The factor was defined by the three global 
appraisal items and six items from TABS. The general factor has been 
reported elsewhere (18, 19). The factor was defined by considering every- 
thing, how could you rate this course (.71), considering everything, how 
would you rate this instructor (.71), considering everything, how would you 
rate your educational growth and personal development (.59), (instructor’s) 
ability to inspire interest or excitement in the content of the course (.55), 
ability to maintain ап atmosphere which actively encourages learning 
(.51), ability to arouse student interest when introducing an activity (.46), 
ability to take appropriate action when students appear to be bored (38), 
explanation of course objectives (.37), and explanation of the objectives for 
each class and learning activity (.36). 

Factor 5 accounted for 19 percent of the rotated variance and was labeled 
“Closure/Pacing.” The factor appears somewhat related to Deshpande’s 
Structure and Clarity factors (8). The major markers for the factor were 
(instructor's) ability to wrap things up before moving on to а new topic 
(.63), ability to tie things together at the end of a class session (.60), skill 
in adjusting the rate at which new ideas are covered so that the material 
can be followed and understood (.55), ability to clarify material which needs 
elaboration (.55), skill in clarifying the relationships among the various 
topics treated in the course (.54), skill in making clear the distinction be- 
tween major and minor topics (.49), ability to maintain a clear relationship 
between the course content and the course objectives (.43), explanation of 
the objectives for each class and learning activity (.40), and ability 10 

answer questions clearly and concisely (.37). 
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Factor 6 accounted for 13 percent of the rotated variance and was labeled 
"Openness." The factor appears related to Hildebrand's Instructor-Individual 
Student Interaction component. (14, p. 19), Deshpande's Rapport and Indi- 
vidual Assistance factors (8), and Meredith’s Openness factor (19, p. 242). 
The factor was defined by (instructor’s) willingness to explore a variety of 
points of view (.51), ability to relate to students in ways which promote 
mutual respect (.50), performance in dealing directly with the value implica- 
tions of the subject matter (.46), availability for helping students with 
individual problems (.44), willingness to explore the implications of the 
course material for my personal conduct in life (.43), ability to relate the 
subject matter to a variety of subjects or situations (.36), and ability to 
maintain an atmosphere which actively encourages learning (.35). 

Finally, Factor 7 accounted for 9 percent of the rotated variance and was 
labeled “Communication Skill.” An inspection of the loading pattern indi- 
cated that the factor was defined by (instructor’s) ability to ask thought- 
provoking questions (.49), ability to ask easily understood questions (.48), 
ability to answer questions clearly and concisely (.46), speaking skills (.39), 
and overall effectiveness as a discussion leader (.37). 

In summary, the TABS factors (excluding the General Instructor Impact 
Component) appear to divide into two broad categories: management of 
information (e. g., Accountability, Dynamism/Flexibility, and Closure/ 
Pacing) and management of interpersonal relations (e. g., Communication 
Facilitator, Openness, and Communication Skills). 


2. Input-Output Relations 

A system has been defined as the sum total of parts working independently 
and working together to achieve required results, or outcomes, based on 
heeds (16). In the field of higher education, three classes of system outcomes 
ite recognized: production, satisfaction, and growth. Since several studies 
(7, 9, 10, 17) have addressed the question of the relationship between 
Sludent-based ratings of instruction and indices of academic performance 
(production), the present study focused on the relationship between student 
"tings and instructor/course impact (satisfaction) and educational growth 
thd personal development (growth). үү! 
The question was posed: To what extent are TABS ratings predictive of 
tse three global ratings? The three "system output" ratings were not 
"hsidered to be statistically independent (see Factor 4 markers). The ob- 
‘Ved correlations were as follows: instructor satisfaction vs. course satis- 
action (r = 74, р < 001); instructor satisfaction vs. educational growth 
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and personal development (7 = .59, ф < .001); course satisfaction vs. edu- 
cational growth and personal development (7 = .65, p < .001). 


For each criterion rating, TABS ratings scores were intercorrelated (Pear- 
son 7), and the stepwise multiple regression procedure was applied to ferret 
out the salient predictors of satisfaction and growth. While it was recognized 
that correlation analysis does not imply causal linkages between the vari- 
ables, the analytical tool is useful in developing a system-oriented prediction 
scheme. Kaufman (16) has observed: “By identifying outcomes (products) 
first, and then deciding about the most effective and efficient ‘process,’ we 
forestall the likelihood of having solutions that do not meet the actual needs” 
(p. 5). 

With regard to predicting instructor satisfaction, the highest multiple R, 
corrected for shrinkage, was .72; this value accounted for approximately 52 
percent of the criterion variance. The most salient predictors of 5° appraisal 
of instructor impact, along with percent of contribution to criterion variance, 
were the following: (instructor’s) ability to maintain an atmosphere which 
actively encourages learning (38%), ability to inspire interest or excitement 
in the content of the course (6%), ability to clarify material which needs 
elaboration (4%), explanation of course objectives (2%), speaking skills 
(1%), and ability to arouse student interest when introducing an activity 
(196). 

Regarding course satisfaction, the highest corrected multiple R was .64; 
this value accounted for approximately 4195 of the criterion variance. The 
most salient predictors of S's appraisal of course impact were as follows: 
(instructor’s) ability to inspire interest or excitement in the content of the 
Course (32%), explanation of the objectives for each class and learning 
activity (6%), ability to maintain an atmosphere which actively encourages 
learning (2%), ability to arouse student interest when introducing an activity 
(1%), and explanation of course objectives (196). 

For predicting educational growth and personal development, the highest 
corrected multiple R was .52; this value accounted for approximately 27% 
of the criterion variance, The most salient predictors of S's appraisal of 
Cognitive and affective growth were as follows: (instructor’s) ability 10 
inspire interest or excitement in the content of the course (21%), explana- 
tion of the objectives for each class and learning activity (3%), ability to 
maintain an atmosphere which actively encourages learning (2%), and ability 
to wrap things up before moving on to a new topic (1%). 

Although TABS was designed to help instructors identify and effectively 
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use their particular teaching strengths and to isolate their specific teaching 
problems (2), the stepwise regression analysis indicated that TABS items 
perform reasonably well in predicting instructor impact in the classroom. 


D. Discussion 


As a first approximation to a test of the value of the systems approach to 
instructional evaluation, two issues were explored: (а) components of a 
diagnostic system and (5) input-output relationships. First, the TABS in- 
strument was found to be factorially complex. Marker variables may be 
aggregated to provide useful dimension scores for describing instructor per- 
formance in the classroom. 

Second, the TABS items were found useful for predicting global outcomes, 
especially instructor and course impact. The principal predictors of instructor 
Satisfaction were "ability to maintain an atmosphere which actively encour- 
ages learning" and "ability to inspire interest or excitement in the content 
of the course.” These findings support the investigations of Hildebrand ef al. 
(14) [Dynamism/Enthusiasm Component vs. Knowledge Imparted Rating 
(r= .61,р < .01)], Meredith (19) [Instructor Competence Factor vs. Satis- 
faction (r = .67, p < .001)], and Deshpande e£ al. (8) [Stimulation vs. 
Teaching Ability (r — .76, p < .001)]. 

Instructor behaviors are related to educational outcomes. Chambers (5) 
observed that encouragement was found to be the most important aspect of 
Student/teacher relationships affecting creativity (p. 93). Further studies 
are needed in the diagnostic aspects of instructor behavior, especially those 
dealing with the management of the learning environment.* 

—— 
74 Recently Tuckman (22) reported оп an instructional feedback system based on 28 
bipolar traits selected to describe human elements in teaching. Four composite scores 


are calculated: “creativity,” “dynamism,” "organized demeanor,” and "warmth/accep- 
tance.” The model is designed to initiate change in classroom behaviors. 
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DISCOVERY-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM SOLVING*^ 


University of Minnesota 


THOMAS J. BOUCHARD, JR., AND GAIL DRAUDEN 


SUMMARY 


Discovery-oriented behavior during the presolution stage of a problem- 
solving task was explored by videotaping and scoring the behavior of 60 male 
and female college students. They were presented with 14 different objects 
and told they would later have to suggest novel and useful combinations of 
three or more objects taken together. Behavioral variables that reflected 
touching and transformation of the objects were generated from the video- 
tapes and correlated with number of solutions produced. Touching variables 
had high positive (significant) correlations with the criterion for females, 
but low positive (nonsignificant) correlations for males. Transformation 
variables had moderate negative correlations with the criterion for males 
(significant), but low negative (nonsignificant) correlations for females. 
Discovery-oriented behavior appears to be worthy of further study in the 
problem-solving domain. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In an investigation of the process of creative production Csikszentmihalyi 
and Getzels (1) investigated a dispositional variable they called concern for 
discovery, They measured it at the stage of problem formulation and at the 
stage of problem solution, Thirty-one male student artists were asked to 
Select objects from a group of 27, create а display (problem formulation 
Stage), and produce a still life drawing (problem solution stage). The mea- 
Sures “number of objects manipulated” and “discovery-oriented behavior 
during selection and arrangement,” which assess intensity of manipulation, 
Correlated .52 and .58 with rated originality of the final production and .48 
> 
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and .44 with rated aesthetic value. These findings strongly support the 
authors’ conclusion that discovery-oriented behavior during the problem 
formulation stage of the creative process is important. 

We have attempted to create a laboratory analogue of the Csikszent- 
mihalyi and Getzels situation and generalize some of their findings to a less 
select population and a different task. We have also included both male and 
female Ss in our study because sex differences are to be expected in studies 
of creative process (cf. 3, 4). 

In our study Ss were exposed to 14 different objects and told they would 
later be asked to come up with as many novel and useful combinations of 
three or more objects as they could. Their presolution behavior was video- 
taped and scored on a variety of manipulatory variables. These variables 
were then correlated with number of solutions produced. 


B. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 30 female and 30 male students from an introductory psy- 
chology course. They ranged in age from 18 to 27 years and were recruited 
to the experiment by offering them points for experimental participation 
(required of all introductory students). 


2. Procedure 


Each S was seated alone at a table on which 14 objects were arranged: 
a 12" X 12" square of aluminum foil, a 10" white candle, a 12" coil of wire, 
a ball of string, a 6” X 6” X 2" piece of styrofoam, a single-edged razor 
blade, a small spring, a cigarette lighter, a clip-type clothespin, a pushtop 
ballpoint pen, a ping-pong ball, a balloon, a clothes hanger, and a 12" X 2” 
piece of window glass. 

A video camera was mounted facing the S, about six feet away from him. 
Written instructions were left on the table during the experiment. The same 
instructions were played to the S over a speaker. They were as follows: 

This is an experimental study of problem solving. There are a number 
of objects on the table, We would like you to pretend that you have found 
these objects in a junkyard. Your task is to think of as many novel and 


useful things that can be constructed out of any combination of three or 
more objects. 


You may do anything you want with the objects. You may assume that 
you have access to binding compounds, such as glue, tape, etc, Remember, 
come up with as many novel and useful things as you can, constructed 
with three or more objects. 
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You will have 20 minutes in which to work. You will be told when your 
20 minutes are up. At that time, you will be given 20 additional minutes 
to write down your solutions. Do not write until you are told to do so. 
You will be on closed circuit TV during the experiment. 


After 20 minutes a voice over the speaker instructed the S to begin writing 
down his solutions. Only the first 20 minutes of the experiment were video- 
taped and scored for manipulative behavior. 

A female E ran the female Ss, and a male E ran the male Ss. The taped 
instructions were in the appropriate E's voice. 


3. Scoring 


The videotapes were used by a pair of judges to rate the manipulatory 
behavior of the Ss. Scoring was carried out from two perspectives: manipula- 
tion of single objects and manipulation of multiple objects. Three categories 
Were scored from each perspective. The categories were hierarchically ar- 
ranged so that if a higher category was scored, it was implied that behavior 
in any category below it had occurred. Only the highest category into which 
à behavior could be classified was ever scored. Thus, the three categories 
Were psychometrically independent. Scores in the superordinate groupings 
Were also independent; for example, if а manipulation was scored in one of 
the multiple object categories, it was not scored in any of the single object 
categories, The ordering of the categories in each grouping represented a 
crude dimension of intensity of involvement with the objects. 


4. Categories 


@ Manipulation of single object categories. (a) Touches—a count of the 
number of times any of the objects was touched. (b) Minor transforma- 
liont- scored whenever a manipulation effected a transient change in the 
Object but did not alter its physical characteristics (examples would be 
lighting the lighter, snapping the clothspin, stretching the spring). (c) Major 
l'ünsformations—scored whenever a manipulation altered the physical char- 
teristics of an object (examples would be punching holes into the styro- 
foam with fingers, disassembling the pen or clothespin, crunching the foil, 
aking the wire). 


b. Manipulation of multipl 


| e objects. (a) Proximity—scored when two 
obj 


Jécts were brought together in a nonpermanent manner to form a unit 
Without altering their physical characteristics. (5) Combination—scored 
When two or more objects were brought together in a more or less permanent 


| thon, without altering their physical characteristics (examples would be 
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using the clothespin as a fastener, hanging the spring from some object, 
placing an object on or into another object so that it was stable but not 
changing the object, such as putting the candle into a ball of string). 
(c) Transformation—scored when two or more objects were brought together 
so that the physical characteristics of at least one object was altered 
(examples would be melting candle wax onto the glass, smoking an object 
with the lit candle, poking the candle or the glass into the styrofoam, using 
some object as a tool to hack at the styrofoam). 

c. Criterion. The criterion variable was number of solutions produced. 
Solution quality was also analyzed in the following way: all solutions were 
typed on cards and coded to disguise the S's sex and handwriting quality. 
They were rated by three raters on the following five-point scale: 1 — very 
poor; 2 = poor; 3 = ordinary; 4 = good; 5 = very good. Number of 
“good” ideas produced was determined by counting all ideas with a score of 7 
or above (this level was used to insure a nonzero score for most Ss). Number 
of “good” ideas correlated .74 (females) and .87 (males) with number of 
solutions produced. Therefore, only the simpler criterion was used. 

Rater reliabilities of the various categories computed via the Spearman- 
Brown formula are given in Table 1. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The means, standard deviations, reliabilities, and correlations between 
categories and the criterion for each sex are given in Table 1. Also included 
are the sum of touches, proximity, and combinations and the sum of minor 
transformations, major transformations, and pair transformations because 
these variables cluster in both matrices. The first sum reflects total touching 
behavior, and the second sum reflects total transformation behavior. 

The results are very simple. The touching variables correlated positively 
with number of ideas. The correlations were high and significant for females 
and low and nonsignificant for males, but still positive. The differences be- 
tween the male and female correlations were significant (p < .05) for 
touches, proximity, and combinations. Thus there was a clear difference in 
the strength of the relationship for the two sexes. The transformation vari- 
ables correlated negatively with number of ideas. The correlations were 
moderate and significant for males, low and nonsignificant for females, but 
still negative. There appeared to be a difference in the strength of the rela- 
tionship for the two sexes, but none of the differences reached significance. 

With respect to the touching variables, our results were similar to 
Csikszentmihalyi and Getzels (1) in that simple manipulation was positively 
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related to productivity. Our results, however, were significant only for 
females. Csikszentmihalyi and Getzels used a highly selected group of male 
artists. The difference in results may have been due to a difference in the 
criterion, the task, or the populations studied. Perhaps their males were dis- 
positionally similar to our females. This is a common finding in studies of 
creativity (2). 

Much to our surprise the transformation variables correlated negatively 
with number of ideas generated. Since the correlations were significantly 
negative for the males, the results cannot be said to agree with those of 
Csikszentmihalyi and Getzels. Also, the correlations were all negative for 
both sexes—thus, the directional effect seems to be real. Again, the difference 
in results may have been due to task and population differences. 

Our findings suggest that discovery-oriented behaviors are fruitful vari- 
ables and can be studied in a laboratory setting as well as the field. Further 
research in both contexts is clearly called for. Some of it should be directed 
toward elucidating the causal status of the variables. We suggest, for ex- 
ample, that Ss who are required to touch, manipulate, etc. be contrasted on 
appropriate dependent variables with Ss who are not allowed to engage in 
these activities. Torrance (5, pp. 110-118) has obtained positive results with 
such a procedure using first, second, and third grade children. 
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Tuomas M. Worr 


SUMMARY 


This study was a developmental investigation of verbalization on the 
reproduction of televised modeled responses. Boys and girls of three age 
levels (4-5, 6-7, 8-9) were exposed to a televised model under one of the 
three conditions: S verbalization, E verbalization/S verbalization, and pas- 
sive observation control. Older children reproduced more responses than did 
younger children. Contrary to prediction, the verbalization conditions were 
not found to promote observational learning relative to the control condi- 
Чоп for the younger children. The results were discussed in terms of the 
tehearsal strategies employed by children of different ages. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


À social learning theory interpretation of observational learning stresses 
the importance of verbal and imaginal representational systems (1). Model- 
ing stimuli can be coded into images and words which can serve as guides 
for the immediate or delayed reproduction of matching responses. A cognitive 
tepresentation of modeled stimuli is critical for both the acquisition and 
retention of matching responses, and there have been a number of recent 
Studies that have investigated the effects of verbal rehearsal strategies in 
observational learning. Research with adults has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of symbolic coding on the reproduction of modeled responses (2, 7). 

The results from studies with children have not been as clear-cut as with 
adults. For example, Bandura, Grusec, and Menlove (3) found that 6- to 
Syear-old Ss who were instructed to verbalize (SV) every action of a model 
4 it was being performed, later reproduced more matching responses than 
e 
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Ss who attentively watched the modeled actions without verbalization (PO). 
Also, boys reproduced more responses than girls. In a subsequent study, 
Coates and Hartup (4) used a similar procedure to that of Bandura et al. 
(3) with younger (4-year-old) and older (7-year-old) children. They hy- 
pothesized that the effectiveness of the verbalization conditions would be 
related to the chronological age of the child. They also used SV and PO 
conditions in addition to an E verbalization/S verbalization (EVSV) condi- 
tion in which the E verbalized the actions of the model followed by a repeti- 
tion of each statement by the S. They found that younger EVSV Ss repro- 
duced more modeled responses than SV Ss, who, in turn, reproduced more 
responses than PO Ss. For older children, EVSV and PO Ss reproduced more 
responses than SV Ss; the EVSV and PO groups did not differ from each 
other. Also, older PO Ss reproduced more responses than younger PO Ss. No 
main effect was found for sex. 

In a study by van Hekken (11) on the influence of verbalization on ob- 
servational learning in groups of (non)mediating 7- and 8-year-old boys, it 
was concluded that verbal labeling does not play an important part in 
observational learning. In this study, only children who spontaneously used 
mediating processes (reversal shift in discrimination learning) benefited from 
ordered verbalization. It is also of interest to note that in a recent study by 
Perry and Perry (10) on observational learning and sex-role behavior with 
9-year-old children, SV Ss did not differ from PO Ss in their reproduction of 
modeled responses. The findings from these two studies do not provide sup- 
port for the effectiveness of the SV condition relative to the PO condition, as 
was found to be the case in the Bandura et al. study, except for the mediating 
children in the van Hekken study. 

Therefore, the findings and interpretations from the Bandura et al. (3) 
and Coates and Hartup (4) studies are discrepant. Bandura et al. interpreted 
their findings as supporting a contiguity-mediational theory of observational 
learning. In contrast, Coates and Hartup argue that the effects of observa- 
tional learning are dependent on the chronological age of the child, Older 
children spontaneously produce relevant verbalizations, while this should not 
be the case for younger children (5), There are some investigators who sug- 
gest there are important developments in language symbols (12) and verbal 
mediation (9) between the ages of 5 and 7. Therefore, verbal rehearsal 
should benefit younger children more than older children. The Coates and 
Hartup findings support this position. They did not predict, however, that 

older SV Ss would reproduce fewer modeled responses than older PO Ss. 
They suggested that perhaps verbalizing out loud interfered with the atten- 
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tional and covert rehearsal processes of observational learning for older 
children. The discrepant findings and alternative interpretations of the 
Bandura eż al. and Coates and Hartup studies point to the importance of 
conducting research relative to a developmental investigation of verbal 
tehearsal strategies on observational learning. 

The present study was a developmental investigation (age levels 4-5, 6-7, 
8-9) of the effectiveness of three conditions (SV, EVSV, PO) on the repro- 
duction of televised modeled responses. It was hypothesized that older 
children would reproduce more modeled responses than younger children. 
Also, verbal rehearsal should promote observational learning in younger 
children (particularly EVSV condition), while its effectiveness in promoting 
observational learning in older children should be questionable (4). 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 144 children: 48 four- and five-year-olds (mean age = 4.5, 
SD = .50); 48 six- and seven-year-olds (mean age = 6.5, SD = .50); and 
48 eight- and nine-year-olds (mean аве = 8.5, SD = .50). Twenty-four 
boys and 24 girls were included in each age group. The Ss were primarily 
white and came from predominantly middle-class families. A 33-year-old 
male adult served as the televised model, and two female undergraduates 
Served as Es. 


2. Design 


А 2x 3 x 3 factorial design, with sex of S (male or female), age of S 
(4-5, 6-7, or 8-9), and verbalization condition (S verbalization = SV; E 
Verbalization/S verbalization = EVSV; or passive observation control — 
PO) was used. Eight boys and eight girls from each of the three age groups 
Were randomly assigned to one of the three conditions. 


3. Apparatus and Procedure 


The Ss were taken individually by E1 to a laboratory in a school which 
Contained two adjacent rooms separated by a door. El introduced S to E2 
(тоот 1), and S and E2 together identified the toys that were used in the 
*Xperiment (insured general familiarity with the toys for all Ss prior to 
observing the televised sequence). E1 then took the 5 to the adjacent room 
(тоот 2) and closed the door, leaving E2 in room 1. This procedure insured 
that E2 did not know the condition to which the S was assigned. The S was 
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seated facing a television monitor, and El said: “You are going to watch a 
man on T.V. You should pay close attention to what the man does because 
later you will be asked to remember what he did. If you can remember many of 
the things the man did, you will receive a prize, so pay close attention to what 
the man is doing on T.V." For Ss in the SV condition, E1 said: “When the 
man is performing on T.V., I want you to describe out loud everything he 
does as it happens. Here are two things like those you will see on T.V. 
Describe out loud everything I do." For Ss in the EVSV condition, E1 said: 
*When the man is performing on T.V., I will describe everything he is doing 
as it happens. I want you to repeat what I say about what the man is doing. 
Here are two things like those you will see on T.V. You repeat what I say." 
In the PO control condition, each S was shown two behaviors similar to 
those that would appear on T.V. (as in both treatment conditions). 

All Ss were then shown a specially prepared 11-minute videotape on T.V. 
which depicted a male adult model displaying 30 behaviors in the following 
sequence: 1) the man put his hands over his eyes, 2) the man snapped his 
fingers, 3) the man hopped on one foot, 4) the man put the block on top of 
the baton, 5) the man tossed the block in the air, 6) the man put the block 
on his finger, 7) the man bounced the socker (plastic inflated boxing glove) 
off his head, 8) the man rolled the socker between his legs, 9) the man 
punched his knee with the socker, 10) the man put the ball under his arm, 
11) the man put the ball in the socker, 12) the man rolled the ball down his 
arm, 13) the man spun the frisbee on his arm, 14) the man put the frisbee 
on his head, 15) the man put the frisbee over the block, 16) the man put 
the jump rope around his waist, 17) the man stood on the jump rope and 
jumped, 18) the man twirled the end of the jump rope, 19) the man bal- 
anced the end of the baton on his finger, 20) the man rolled the baton on the 
floor, 21) the man balanced the baton on the back of his neck, 22) the man 
hung the hoola hoop on his head, 23) the man walked through the hoola 
hoop, 24) the man held the hoola hoop on his foot, 25) the man put the 
wheel over the ball, 26) the man put the wheel under his chin, (27) the 
man put the wheel through his legs, 28) the man clapped his hands, 29) the 
man kneeled on the floor, and 30) the man put his hands on his head. These 
were the exact statements emitted by the E in the EVSV condition. The 
verbal behavior of the Ss was tape-recorded while they watched the T.V. 
sequence. 

Following exposure to the videotaped sequence, the S was returned to 
room 1, and £1 left the room. E2 said: “I want you to repeat as many things 

as you can remember that the man did on T.V. If you can repeat many of 
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the things the man did, you will receive a prize." A standardized cuing pro- 
cedure insured that the order of reproduction for each S was essentially the 
same, E2 asked the S what the man did on T.V. before he started playing 
with the toys. E2 then asked what the model did with each toy (in order of 
appearance on T.V. sequence) and what the man did aíter he played with 
the toys. The Ss were then asked if they could remember anything else the 
man did on T.V. The cuing procedure was repeated for each S. The S was 
praised for each correct response. Following completion of the experiment, 
each S was given a prize. 


4. Behavioral Measures 


E2 recorded the S’s matching responses on a checklist. E1 simultaneously 
recorded the S's matching responses for 72 Ss through a one-way mirror 
from an adjoining hall. Rater reliability was .97. 

The tape recordings were used to assess the verbalizations emitted by the 
SV and EVSV Ss (4). The statements used by El in the EVSV condition 
were used as standards for scoring whether or not the Ss accurately depicted 
the actions of the model. To obtain the standards, E1 verbalizations were 
divided into 84 units. Each sentence was divided into units which could 
include verb, verb object, and verb modifier. The subject of each sentence 
(“the man") was assumed to be understood and not scored. The tape re- 
cordings of 48 Ss in the SV and EVSV conditions were scored independently 
by two raters. The total frequency of appropriate verbalizations for each 
S was converted to the percentage of accurate verbalizations because of some 
faulty recordings. Approximately 9% of the data was lost because of faulty 
recordings. 


C. RESULTS 


> The mean numbers of matching responses for all 18 conditions are shown 
№ Table 1. An analysis of variance performed on the matching responses 
‘evealed that older children reproduced more responses than younger chil- 
dren (F = 28.29, df = 2/126, p < .01). No other main effects or interac- 
tions were found. 

The mean percentages of accurate verbalizations emitted by the Ss in the 

and EVSV conditions are also shown in Table 1. An analysis of variance 
On the percentage of accurate verbalizations revealed that EVSV Ss per- 
med better than SV Ss (F = 123.86, df = 1/84, p < .01). Also, a main 
tiect for Age (F — 5.20, df = 2/84, p < .01) and an Age X Verbalization 
teraction (F — 5.08, df = 2/84, p < .01) revealed that older Ss performed 
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TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBER or MATCHING RESPONSES AND PERCENTAGE OF ACCURATE 
VERBALIZATIONS AS A FUNCTION OF AGE, VERBALIZATION 
CONDITION, AND SEX 


Number matching responses 96 accurate verbalizations 
Age SV EVSV PO SV EVSV 

4-5 

Boys 8.12 7.37 8.75 54 95 

Girls 9.62 9.87 9.12 64 97 
6-7 

Boys 11.87 11.75 10.25 73 99 

Girls 11.37 12.75 13.37 71 98 
8-9 

Воуз 13.25 15.37 13.87 79 98 

Girls 12.87 13.37 15.00 76 93 


Note: SV — S verbalization; EVSV — E verbalization/S verbalization; PO — passive 
observation. 


better than younger Ss primarily in the SV condition. No other main effects 
or interactions were found. 


D. DISCUSSION 


As expected, older children were found to reproduce more matching re- 
sponses than younger children. This finding may be a result of greater 
memory capacities in older children. Contrary to prediction, no main effects 
or interactions were found for Verbalization condition. This finding occurred 
despite the fact that Ss in the EVSV condition emitted a significantly higher 
percentage of accurate verbalizations than did SV Ss. 

It should be pointed out that the procedures for this experiment were 
adapted largely from the Bandura eż al. (3) and Coates and Hartup (4) 
studies. There were some differences, however, and some of the main ones 
were as follows: (a) 30 responses were used in this study, while 38 responses 
were used by Bandura et al. and 20 by Coates and Hartup; (b) competing 
verbalizations were made in the Bandura et al. study between the modeling 
phase and the test for acquisition, while this was not the case in the present 
study or in Coates and Hartup; (c) the televised sequence lasted 11 minutes 
in the present study, while it lasted four minutes in the Bandura et al. study 
and seven in Coates and Hartup. A follow-up study was conducted with 4- 
and 5-year-olds which was procedurally the same as the current study except 
that the length of the televised sequence was cut from 11 to 574 minutes in 

order to make it more comparable to the televised sequences in the other two 
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studies. Again no effects were found for Verbalization condition.? It seems 
wnlikely that these procedural differences would have produced major dií- 
ferences in the findings. 

It was hypothesized that older children would spontaneously produce 
covert verbalizations, while this would not have been expected for younger 
children (5). Therefore, it was somewhat surprising that the verbalization 
conditions did not promote observational learning in the younger children 
as anticipated (4). It is conceivable that instructions to produce relevant 
verbalizations in the treatment conditions interfered with whatever rehearsal 
was occurring spontaneously in the Ss, and therefore the treatment condi- 
tions did not promote observational learning relative to the PO condition. 
Perhaps the younger children in the PO condition engaged in some type of 
spontaneous rehearsal, as was probably the case for the older children. In an 
electromyographical study of subvocal speech and recall in preschool chil- 
dren, Garrity (6) has shown that speech becomes internalized, or verbal 
mediation occurs, at an age considerably younger than has been previously 
postulated or empirically demonstrated in nonelectromyographical studies 
(5). Her results suggest that 4- and 5-year-old children can and spon- 
taneously do engage in subvocal speech, and this subvocal speech is posi- 
lively associated with recall. 

It should also be pointed out that it is possible that the middle-class 
children in this study were more advanced with respect to verbal and rea- 
Soning techniques (8) relative to the lower middle-class children used in the 
Bandura eż al. and Coates and Hartup studies. In addition, Garrity has 
Pointed out that IQ appears to be a more sensitive discriminator of subvocal 
Speech than chronological age. The fact that there was no difference between 
the SV and PO conditions does not resolve the contradictory findings that 
SV promoted (3) and inhibited (4) observational learning relative to a PO 
condition. In two other studies (10, 11) an SV condition did not promote 
Observational learning relative to a PO condition except for mediating chil- 
Чеп in the van Hekken (11) study. It should be pointed out, however, that 
Older children were used in these two studies. 

In the present study verbal labeling was not found to promote observa- 
tional learning. Perhaps children as young as 4 or 5 years old do sponta- 
ously engage in subvocal speech and verbal mediation, and the verbaliza- 
——_ 


а Eight boys and eight girls were randomly assigned to SV and PO conditions. Boys 
produced more matching responses than girls (F — 5.98, df = 1/28, p < 02). No main 
"tt or interaction was found for Verbalization condition. 
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tion instructions in the treatment conditions interfered with this spontaneous 
rehearsal. 
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A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF CONSTRUCTIVE MEMORY" 


Oklahoma State University 


RICHARD 5. PRAWAT ANTHONY CANCELLI, AND BRUCE Соок 


SUMMARY 


Recognition for four types of sentences was assessed in 45 male and 

ale kindergarteners, second, and fourth graders following story presenta- 
‘tions, the recognition task consisting of true and false premise and inference 
tences. The false recognition of the true inference type of sentence was 
ought to be indicative of active construction of meaning on the part of the 
child. The overall pattern of results revealed some interesting developmental 
ends: Apparently, the children in the second grade were as sensitive as 
‘those in the fourth grade to the overall meaning of a story, but they lacked 
the older youngsters’ ability to distinguish between explicit and inferential 
information. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In two recent studies (5, 6) the author and his colleagues have demon- 
strated that constructive memory in children relates to cognitive development; 
thus conservers make significantly more constructive memory errors than 
Tonconservers. Constructive memory defined in terms of the paradigm 
developed by Paris (3,4) is a process that has been used to explain certain 
Systematic errors made by Ss in recalling input sentences. According to this 
View, the memory process involves the active assimilation of new information 

Ss into existing cognitive structures. The resulting synthesis of present 

ut and previous knowledge accounts for certain errors made during the 
sequent recognition test. For example, Paris and Carter (3) demonstrated 

t second and fifth graders incorrectly reported having heard new sentences 
Mich were consistent with the overall meaning of the originally presented sen- 
сез, In this research, errors on “true inference" sentences were thought 
о indicative of active meaning construction on the part of the child. The 
O S 
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constructive memory effect has been observed in a number of studies with 
adults as well (1, 2). The purpose of the present study was to examine the 
constructive memory effect across a wider developmental range than previous 
studies have been able to do. 


B. METHOD 
Fifteen children were randomly selected from each of three grade levels— 
kindergarten, second, and fourth grade—írom a predominantly middle class 
elementary school to serve as Ss in the experiment. Seven Ss at each grade 
were female. 
Six stories of the following type were presented to the children for 
acquisition: 
The dog is on top of the box. The box is in front of the tree. The dog is 
big and black. 


Each of the stories allows for a correct inference. In the case of the story 
above, the inference is that the dog is in front of the tree. Four different 
sentences were presented for recognition following acquisition: a true prem- 
ise, a false premise, a true inference, a false inference. Here are examples for 
the story given above: The dog is on top of the box (true premise). The box 
is behind the tree (false premise). The dog is in front of the tree (true infer- 
ence). The dog is in back of the tree (false inference). Both the true premise 
and true inference sentences are semantically consistent with the story. The 
true inference sentence, however, was not actually presented during acquisi- 
tion. The order of presentation of the six stories was randomized for each 5, 
as was the order of the test sentences presented. 

Ss were individually tested in random order by a male E. Instructions for 
the story task stated that children would hear some stories and that they 
should listen very carefully to the sentences and try to remember them 
because later they were going to be asked some questions about them. An 
example was provided, followed by the appropriate recognition sentences. 
Ss were told to respond “Yes” if they had heard the same exact sentence 
when the story was read, and “No” if they had not heard the same exact 
sentence. A five minute figure construction task was inserted between acquisi- 
tion and test for recognition. 


C. REsULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Recognition test errors ranging from 0 to 6 were determined for Ss on each 
of the four types of sentences. Preliminary inspection of the data revealing 
no appreciable sex differences on each of the four sentences in number of 


errors, data for males and females were pooled. The independent variables 
examined in the study were grade level, truth (true vs. false sentences), and 
sentence type (premise vs. inference). Thus the experimental design con- 
sisted of a 3 (grade level) by 2 (truth) by 2 (sentence type) factorial, the 
last two factors being repeated measures in the overall analysis of variance. 
All main effects were significant: grade level [F(2, 42) = 5.57, û < .01]; 
truth [F(1, 42) = 35.91, p < .01]; and sentence type [F(1, 42) = 104.25, 
t< .01]. None of the interactions was significant. Errors in all three grades 
tended to cluster on the true inference items, thus indicating a high degree 
of memory construction on the part of Ss across grades. Error rates for this 
type of sentence were as follows: Kindergarten, 69%; second grade, 66%; 
fourth grade, 46%. 

Further exploration of the data, with use of Dunn’s multiple comparison 
procedure (ps < .05), reveals some interesting results: Second graders made 
significantly more true inference errors than fourth graders even though 
they did not differ significantly from kindergarteners in this regard, On the 
other hand, second graders differed significantly from kindergarteners, but 
Were nearly identical with fourth graders when it came to discriminating 
discrepant information (i.e., information inconsistent with the overall mean- 
ing of the story). This is revealed by their performance on false premise 
and false inference sentences. The percent of errors on false premise sen- 
tences for the three groups was as follows: Kindergarten, 3296; second grade, 
10%; fourth grade, 3%. The breakdown for the false inference type of 
Sentence, again by grade was as follows: Kindergarten, 29%; second grade, 
8%; fourth grade, 996. 

Second graders, then, evidenced significant memory improvement when 
‘ompared with kindergarteners on sentences other than those thought to 
indicative of active memory construction. It is significant, for example, 
that second graders resembled fourth graders more than they did kinder- 
fatteners in their ability to “discriminate” true from false inference sen- 
\ lnces; this discrimination involves a subtle semantic difference, the validity 
| Ча single relational term. 

| The pattern of results obtained in this study is consistent with a develop- 
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Mental view of constructive memory. Previous research has demonstrated 
that Memory is an active assimilative process closely related to cognitive 
Nancement. Our results—and previous results—suggest that as children 
Mature, their ability to construct meaning does not decrease. The incidence 
fewer errors by fourth graders on true inference items probably is due to 
^t increased ability on their part to distinguish between explicitly presented 
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information and inferential information. Two previous studies, which used 
the same task, compared second and fifth graders (3) and second and fourth 
graders (4) and found, in both instances, that the older group made signifi- 
cantly fewer constructive memory errors than the younger. This finding was 
attributed to "performance factors such as increased memory span for 
specific items" (4, p. 640). 
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THE EFFECTS OF ROLE PLAYING IN A PROGRAM TO MODIFY 
ATTITUDES TOWARD BLACK EMPLOYEES*: 


Florida International University and University of Rochester 


WAYNE F. Cascio AND BERNARD M. Bass 


SUMMARY 


| As part of a one-day management training exercise designed to modify 
attitudes toward race in the working environment, 2292 male and female, 
White and black managers completed a role playing exercise built around five 
Statistically derived racial awareness factors. On three of the five factors 
those who role played supporting views on a designated factor ranked first 
in amount of change on that factor, as measured by pre- and postquestion- 
, Mires, 


i A. INTRODUCTION 


There have been many efforts to specify the conditions under which sig- 
cant attitude change will occur as a consequence of role playing. Thus 
İt has been contended that attitude change will occur if role playing provides 

incentives for change (4), justification for change (2), enhancement of one’s 
"gard for one’s own productions relative to others (3), opportunities to try 

10 improvise arguments (5), and the freedom to decline the role playing 

‘signment (3). 

The effects can be long lasting. But it is one thing to demonstrate the 
tects of role playing in laboratory experiments; it is another to make it 
Work in continuing operations. 

The Present study was undertaken to determine whether role playing can 
| , made an effective part of an operational training program whose objec- 

Ne is to modify attitudes toward utilizing black employees. It was hy- 

thesized that greater attitude change would occur for those individuals 

Spontaneously verbalized supportive messages in role plays as opposed 
ose who simply heard such verbalizations. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Procedure 


Data from 2292 managers and staff personnel over a two-year period 
(1972-1974) were collected as part of a one-day management training pro- 
gram designed to increase awareness of problems of race in the working en- 
vironment. The program was administered by a network of trainers through- 
out the country who were well-grounded in the philosophy, presentation, and 
administration of the program. 

The program developed was a four-hour learning experience, PROSPER, 
constructed around five statistically derived racial awareness factors: I. The 
system is biased. II. Top management implementation of affirmative action 
programs is limited. III. Blacks are competent. IV. Blacks need real inclu- 
sion. V. Blacks need self-esteem. PROSPER attempted to increase managers’ 
awareness of racially discriminating beliefs that reduce the effective utiliza- 
tion of black employees. Successive pilot programs were run to refine the 
learning experience. To minimize cost and maximize standardization of the 
change approach, the entire program, PROSPER, was reduced to a single, 
simple work booklet, one per participant. 

In its final form, PROSPER begins by having each participant respond. to 
20 factored items in an initial questionnaire (which he subsequently scores 
near the conclusion of the program to reveal his original position on five 
factors). Next, each participant reads an "in-basket" memo about an in- 
subordinate black employee and makes an *out-basket" decision. Subsequent 
memos provide information to arouse and sensitize the participant to what 
will follow. Each participant is directed to write reasons supporting affirma~ 
tive action in the case raised in the memos. A role play is set up about the 
case in which each of five role players argues for one of the five factors from 
the viewpoint of a person with heightened awareness. The role plays thus 
provide the opportunity to argue spontaneously for favorable attitudes om 
one factor and to hear other favorable “pitches” on each of the other factors. 
A sixth player is the neutral decision-maker who will be judging the case. He 
asks pointed questions about each of the factors. | 

To increase the likelihood that the role will be played as intended, all those 
assigned to play the same role later on in different subgroups form a tem- 
porary study group to attune to their role perceptions and to reinforce one 
another prior to the main event. They meet for 10 minutes to discuss how 
they will handle their role in the confrontation to follow. During the ensuing 
45 minute group role play, participants spontaneously emit or hear arguments 
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in favor of the points the program is trying to get across on each of the 
five factors. 
Following a review of what happened and the salient points that emerged, 
each participant then retakes the 20 item questionnaire to provide measures 
| of change. 


2. Subjects 


The mean age of the 2292 managers was 36: 94% were male, 6% were 
female, 82% were white, 16% were black. They were regionally distributed 
as follows: North 42%, South 17%, Midwest 15%, and West 26%. They 
averaged seven years with the company. Fourteen percent had only com- 
pleted high school, 62% had completed college, and 24% had completed at 
least a year of graduate work. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 displays the means and standard deviations in change in attitude 
?h the five factors by the six kinds of role players. In all but the first factor, 
dealing with system bias, the role player verbalizing support for a factor 
thanged more on that factor than the average for the other five role players 
in the multiple role playing. Table 1 shows that when the six types of role 


TABLE 1 
ATTITUDE eut on THE Five Factors BY EACH оғ THE Six TYPES 
or ROLE PLAYERS 


i No 
Role paring aovo AVOCA bÝ 
: only 
Factor I II ш IV у questions 
Mean change 
L System Biased i ао 7 459! тзв 124 
Il Lack Implementation мв BE Ао Ss VAD 003 14 a2 
Ш, Blacks Competent 29 64 _81 37 .60 39 
V. Need Inclusion 9? — 43 90 144 143 вв 
Ү Need Self-Esteem T НДЕ IS CIR aD 
| 1 Standard deviation іп change 
| „ System Biased 24570241 7250 ^. 231 241 208 
^ Lack Implementation 296 2.75 269 225 218 246 
Y Blacks Competent 2.29 2.12 2.19 246 1.87 1,96 
Y Need Self-Esteem 2.80 2.50 247 2.62 2.83 2.58 
` Need Inclusion 251 223 226 201 214 ‚216 
УЖ Underlining indicates attitude change by the role player verbalizing support for 
or, 


changes were positive. 
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players are ranked in terms of their mean changes on each of the factors, on 
three of the five factors those who had role played supporting views on a 
designated factor ranked first in amount of change on that factor. These 
changes were all significant at р < .05. This was true for Factor III, Blacks 
Competent; Factor IV, Need Inclusion; and Factor V, Need Self-Esteem. 
The probability that any given role player would demonstrate the greatest 
mean attitude change (that is, he would rank first out of the six participant 
players on the attitude he verbalized) was 1/6. The probability that any 
given role player would not rank first out of the six participants on the 
relevant attitude was 5/6. In order to calculate the a priori probability that 
any three of the six role players would rank first in amount of attitude 
change relevant to the role they played, we had to consider the number of 
possible combinations of six things taken three at a time. Such an event 
could occur by chance alone 53 times in 1000, or approximately five times 
in 100. 
An even more compelling effect was observed for the 380 participants 
whose role as “General Manager” was to ask relevant questions but not 
necessarily to lend special supporting arguments in favor of any of the five 
factors. As seen in Table 1, the amount of mean change for these 380 par- 
ticipants was fourth or fifth in rank among the six types of participants on 
all five factors. Active playing of any role supporting a particular factor 
seemed to yield more change generally than merely playing a questioning 
role as the “foil.” 
What about the role dealing with system bias where advocacy did not 
produce more change than the average for those who did not necessarily 
advocate the position that “the system is biased against black employees"? 
First, from analyses reported elsewhere (1), we know that participants as 4 
whole were most unfavorable about this factor initially as well as at the 
conclusion of the training program. On the 16 point scale, means were 5.86 
and 6.88 before and after completing PROSPER, while the other factor 
scores initially were at least 8.83 and as high as 12.48. We inferred that role 
players who had to advocate a favorable position on this factor were more 
likely actively to resist playing their roles. It is also likely that players 
advocating this factor met with more rejection from the rest of the group 
than on any other factor. It has been hypothesized that gains in attitude 
change would not be expected if resentment or other interfering affective 
reactions were aroused by negative incentives in the role playing situation. 
Although the differential changes observed could be attributed to the role 
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plays, the fact that all participants exhibited positive changes on all factors 
was only partly due to the role playing. Between the pre- and postmeasures 
of change, a number of other activities intervened common to all participants 
that were also directed toward attitude change: (а) All participants wrote 
messages supportive of affirmative action in the case raised in the memos; 
(b) there was a critique and review (approximately 60 minutes) of the role 


playing episode including a reading of all roles prior to retesting; and 


l 


(c) informational messages were presented in the text dealing with each of 
the five factors. 

In order to assess further the effects of role playing in producing change, 
two small control groups were obtained. Group 1 consisted of 21 night 


school undergraduates, and group 2 consisted of 23 MBA graduate students. 


Both groups completed the pre- and postquestionnaires over a three hour 
interval (the length of a class period). Neither group engaged in role playing. 
Within each group no statistically significant increases in mean factor scores 
occurred at the five percent level or better. А more rigorous evaluation of 
operational and control group gain scores was accomplished by comparing 
mean predicted gain scores (adjusted for measurement error and regression 
effects) for the three groups with use of regression techniques. While the 
details of this procedure have been presented elsewhere (1), mean predicted 
gain scores of the operational group were significantly greater than those of 
the control group for Factor I (System Biased) and Factor V (Need Self- 
Esteem), When the raw gain scores of operational and control groups were 
compared with use of regression techniques, however, the operational group 
showed statistically significant gains on all factors relative to the control 
groups. 

From a social psychological point of view this study offers further evidence 
on the effectiveness of role playing as a technique for producing attitude 
change, It also describes and evaluates a practical application which is now 
routinely in operation in a number of different firms as well as the original 
lirm where the data for the analyses presented here were obtained. 
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THE MODAL PERSONALITY OF URBAN BLACK MIDDLE-CLASS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN** 


The University of Wisconsin 


BARBARA J. SHADE 


SuMMARY 


This study attempted to identify traits that might be described as 
“typical” of black elementary school children. With use of the Early School 
Personality Questionnaire, the mean and modal scores for 13 traits were 
determined for 59 girls and 61 boys selected from two urban areas in two 
sections of the country. All were children of black middle-class families and 
were six and eight years old. When compared to the expected scores for 
children of this age range, the group as a whole differed from the average 
expected scores on only four factors. Analysis of the traits by sex found that 
black middle-class boys differed from the standardization sample boys on 
four of the 13 factors, and girls on eight of the 13. It was concluded that 
black middle-class girls, although not very different from the boys, were 
quite different in personality from girls of other groups, while the boys 
differed very little. The black sample was significantly more aloof and shrewd 
than the standardization group. It might be that these are traits developed 
by parents in black middle-class children to help them cope with a color- 
discriminating environment. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of the relationship between culture and personality has been 
plored rather extensively by social and behavioral scientists. The result of 
their investigations has led to the conclusion that persons who have been 
posed to similar cultural environments will display certain common psycho- 
‘logical patterns or characteristics (21). The label attached to these com- 
Monalities is that of social character, basic personality structure, or modal 
Personality. For blacks, the modal traits are identified as anxiety, rage, frus- 
ation (13, 19), aggressiveness and denial (14), poor self-concept and self- 
image, and other neurotic or dysfunctional tendencies (3, 10). The environ- 
к. 
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mental institution to which these traits are generally attributed is the color- 
caste system rather than the family as is usually indicated (3, 4, 7, 13, 
14, 18). 

While there is little doubt that reactions to color have produced a social 
order with accompanying role expectations, values, and norms that have a 
significant influence on the personality of black children and adults, the 
translation and transmission of these characteristics that become a part of 
the “typical character” are clearly the principal responsibility of parents— 
whether black or white (12, 17, 21). It would therefore appear that when one 
considers the concept of modal personality as it relates to black individuals 
in America, the question really should be as follows: What type of traits has 
been identified by black parents as necessary if children are to cope with 
an environment that is basically hostile toward them? 

In studies prior to World War II, Frazier (7) and Davis and Dollard (5) 
and others found that black families of different social classes used different 
child-rearing techniques which resulted in different personality patterns and 
thus different behavioral patterns. In these studies lower-class children were 
found to be exposed to whites and to prejudices more than black middle- 
class children because of their parents’ economic dependency on playing the 
inferior role. The result was that they acquired traits of suspicion, wariness, 
poor self-concept, aggressiveness, hostility, and a sense of alienation. Middle- 
class children who were more protected from contact with whites and subse- 
quent humiliating experience were seen as exhibiting such personality traits 
as high aspiration, aloofness, racial and self-pride, orderliness, denial, less 
risk taking, and conscientiousness. As adults these children were seen as 
being individualistic, accommodating, and unassertive (17) as well as guilt- 
ridden, unsure, rejected, and frustrated (8). 

Whether or not these descriptions typify blacks of the current decade has 
yet to be explored. The traits previously identified and often considered as 
valid were observed at a time in history when blacks were primarily rural 
and southern in orientation and prior to the rapid social changes that resulted 
from the Brown decision and the civil disturbances. If we agree that social 
change produces a change in socialization practices of parents that subse- 
quently lead to changes in the modal personality patterns of children (11), 
it must be assumed that the black family has begun to change its child- 
training practices toward personality patterns suitable to the present en- 
vironment. It therefore seems possible that the modal personality pattern 
for black children has undergone some change. 
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To begin an exploration into this thesis, personality profiles of a group of 
black elementary school children from black middle-class families were 
examined, and a modal personality profile for this population group was 
developed. 


B. METHOD 
1. Sample 


Recent studies have suggested that socioeconomic status may have more 
influence than race on certain behaviors (22). Inasmuch as the economic 
conditions of poverty seem to produce a culture of its own (23), it was 
decided to use middle-class children in an effort to remove the confounding 
factors of lower socioeconomic status to get at the effect of being black in a 
white-oriented environment. As Dollard (6) pointed out, studying the 
middle-class black provides an opportunity to view individuals who, in spite 
of their improved economic status, still experience difficulties because of the 
color-caste system. 

Since it seems to be generally agreed that patterns of behavior and per- 
sonality are developed at an early age (2), the sample selected was composed 
of children in the lower elementary grades. It was assumed that this group of 
children. would still be largely under the influence of the family and less 
affected by their interactions with other social institutions. In addition to 
age, the criteria for selection included the occupation, income, and educa- 
tional level of the father, and a survey of the housing area in which the 
children lived to match them with criteria specified by Warner (24). Because 
blacks are largely an urban population and a significant number of them live 
outside of the southern part of the United States, the sample was selected 
from cities to represent two geographical sections of the country. 

On the basis of these criteria, 59 girls and 61 boys, ages six and eight, 
were randomly selected from grades one and three from schools in two urban 
centers, one from the Southeast and one from the Southwest region of the 
country having a predominantly black middle-class population. Fathers of 
the children were primarily professors, doctors, lawyers, teachers, and busi- 
nessmen. 


2. Instrument 


The Coan-Cattell Early School Personality Questionnaire was chosen for 
the measuring instrument for several reasons. First, the primary focus of the 
questionnaire is toward determining the behavioral patterns a child exhibits 
when interacting with various persons and stimuli in the environment. These 
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reactions are of paramount interest when studying black children. Second, 
the instrument is one of a series of objective measurements that can be used 
in each development stage, thus permitting further analysis and comparative 
results with other groups within the black population. Third and most im- 
portant, although little information is available on the racial and economic 
makeup of the standardization sample, it is known that the standardization 
of the test was done on normal rather than abnormal populations, thereby 
removing the “disease” model assumption that often underlies personality 
studies. 

The instrument consists of 13 reasonably independent factors which yield 
an overall individual profile. Scores obtained on each factor are converted to 
a stanine scale, with scores of 1 to 4 being considered in the low range, scores 
of 5 and 6 being considered as average, and scores of 7 to 10 considered as 
high. Traits identified by these factors are listed below, with traits for the 
lowest scores shown first; 

A. Reserved, critical, aloof, nonaccepting/Warm, sociable, accepting of 
teacher and school 

B. Concrete-thinking/Abstract-thinking 

C. Low frustration tolerance, loss of emotional control/High frustration 
tolerance, emotionally mature 

D. Emotionally placid, patient/Highly excitable, overreactive, impatient, 
demanding 

E. Dependent, mild acting, conforming/Independent, aggressive, domi- 
nant, assertive 

F. Serious, prudent, sober, self-depreciating/Enthusiastic, optimistic, self- 
confident 

G. Low incorporation of adult values, operates according to expediency/ 
High incorporation of adult values, strong conscience 

H. Sensitive to potential threats from environment, unwilling to interact 
with people/Socially bold, uninhibited 

I. Self-reliant, less need for protection from others/Perceives and avoids 
physical threat, sensitive, dependent on others for protection and affection 

J. Works well in groups, expressive, and action-oriented/Restrained, un- 
willing to act within group confines 

N. Naive, sentimental, and socially awkward/Able to manipulate environ- 
ment, shrewd, calculating 


2 Personal communication from Dr. Coan and Instit i Abilit: 
Testing, CHASE) Шшой: ute for Personality and y 


secure 
Qu. Relaxed, tranquil, less frustrated/Tense, frustrated, lacks composure 


C. RESULTS 


The modal personality of a group is described as those characteristics and 
patterns of personality that are shared by a large number of individuals in 
any group and that may be typical of that group (10, 21). These character- 
| istics and patterns are generally determined through the use of central 
, 
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0. Placid, self-confident, low anxiety level/Apprehensive, worrisome, in- 


tendency measures on one or more personality variables. To obtain a pattern 
for this sample, both the mean and the mode were used for analysis. 

With the mode representing the standard score most likely to occur, a 
profile for the group was developed (see Figure 1). The profile analysis of 
these children indicates that the majority of the modal scores were either 5 
or 6 which was designated as the average range for this test, This was true 
for all factors except A, C, E, and N. Thus, as a group, these children ap- 
peared to display generally the same characteristics that would be expected 
of any child of this age except that they appeared to be more reserved, 
critical, and detached from their school environment; more emotionally 
Stable, mature, and capable of facing reality; more obedient, accommodating, 
and docile; yet more shrewd, calculating, and canny than is generally 
expected of a child of this age. 

A further analysis of the scores on each factor to determine whether some 
| Xx differences might exist found these boys and girls to be very similar ex- 
cept on factors A, F, and N. On these three factors on which they differed 
Ҹ 05, .001, and .05 significance levels, respectively, the black middle-class 
sinis Were found to be significantly more aloof, suspicious, and critical of their 
‘tvironment than the boys. At the same time, the girls were more enthusiastic 
tnd heedless, rather than prudent, serious, and sober, and apparently under- 
E" their environment and how to manipulate it more than the boys in the 

iple, 

With the use of the raw scores of each factor to obtain means, a comparison 
a made between the black middle-class and the standardization samples. 
Was found that the male groups differed significantly on only four of the 
y p whereas the girls differed on eight of the 13 (see Table 1). Scores 
actors A, C, J, and N suggested that the black middle-class boys were 
extraverted and expressive, yet more emotionally stable and shrewd than 

* males in the standardization sample. Girls of the black middle-class 
егей significantly from the girls in the standardization sample on factors 


| 
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A, E, F, I, J, N, О, and Q4. The black girls, thus, appeared to lean toward 
being less outgoing and warm, less dependent and overprotected, less placid 
and secure, less conforming, and less relaxed. At the same time, however, 
they appeared to be more enthusiastic, more self-confident, more individual- 
istic, and more shrewd than their standardization counterparts. 


D. DISCUSSION 


If the assumption is correct that the standardization sample is largely 
composed of white children, it would appear as though the black middle-class 
male child differs only slightly from the white male child of this age range. 
The differences that are noted could possibly be the result of needing to 
have some particular adaptive mechanisms for coping with the racially dis- 
criminating society in which the child exists, such as aloofness and shrewdness. 

The differences found when comparing the girls would suggest that the 
Socialization of black girls, though not too different from black boys, is sub- 
Stantially different from girls of other groups. The profile of the black middle- 
class girls suggests that their socialization experiences have been geared 
toward those traits often identified with social achievement, such as assertive- 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES OF STANDARDIZATION SAMPLE AND 
Brack Mippre-Crass CHILDREN 
Boys Girls 

Standardized Black Standardized Black 
Factor sample sample sample sample 
6.7 6.3* 9.1 7.6*** 

11.9 12.4 124 12,1 

15 7.9% A 7.6 

5.5 5.2 Д 5.6 

8.2 77 м 3.7% 
6.0 6.4 4 6,2 

7.2 7.2 . 8.4 

7.1 7.0 E 77 
6.0 5.6 А TM 
5.3 4.6*** 7.1** 
4.8 5.3** a 5$,6**** 
| hess, individualism, independence, self-confidence, and the ability to advance 
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one's interest in the world (15). These are rather similar to traits discovered 
by Baumrind (1) who found that black middle-class parents seem to use 
child-rearing techniques that produce girls who are dominant, independent, 
and assertive. When one considers the role of the black woman in the com- 
munity and family, the presence of this pattern is not surprising. Although 
they are often criticized for these traits (9, 16), observation of societal re- 
sponses and expectations of the black female suggests that it is probably 
necessary for black women to be socialized in this manner to be prepared to 
cope with the social, familial, and economic responsibilities that are often 
an integral part of their existence, regardless of socioeconomic status. In 
addition, evidence suggests there is probably a greater likelihood of the 
presence of a working professional woman in the black middle-class family 
than in other familial groups at this time (25). Therefore, the model present 
for the girls would probably result in their being socialized for a personality 
capable of functioning in capacities other than those considered to be tradi- 
tionally female. 

Perhaps the most striking pattern in these profiles is that of the low level 
of attachment and environmental acceptance along with the high degree of 
environmental manipulation that appears to be present in the black middle- 
class sample but not in the standardization sample. The findings of Ross 
and Glaser (20) that successful blacks who manage to attain a high degree 
of competence appear to be slightly alienated and also capable of controlling 
their environment would suggest that this pattern is not only expected but is 
desirable. It would appear as though the parents of this sample have chosen 
to reinforce these traits in their children, perhaps as a means of helping them 
function in the type of society in which they find themselves. 
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THE DIMENSIONALITY OF BODY-CATHEXIS* 


Department of Sociology, Western Washington State College 


E. R. MAHONEY AND M. D. FINCH 


SUMMARY 


In an exploratory examination of the dimensionality of body perception 
in terms of satisfaction with body aspects, a principal components analysis 
was performed on data from 226 male and female college students. Results 
indicate that the complex of body aspects can be discussed in terms of a 
relatively small number of dimensions. The variable content of the factors 
is interpreted as suggesting the perceptual grouping of body aspects, and in 
this regard the similarities and differences between males and females are 
discussed and related to previous research on body-cathexis. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Even though the investigation of body-cathexis and its correlates has been 
the focus of considerable research for the past two decades, there has been 
little, if any, attempt to examine the dimensionality of body perception and 
Satisfaction. Research to date has typically employed a list of body aspects, 
еасһ of which is rated by Ss on degree of satisfaction. These ratings are 
laken as the cathexis score for each aspect, and a mean score is interpreted 
as overall body-cathexis (cf. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). Even though this approach has 


been fruitful in understanding body-cathexis and its relationship to other 
variables, the question of the reduction of the complex of body aspects to a 
limited set of perceptual groupings or dimensions remains. The purpose of 
the research reported here was to investigate the dimensionality of body 
Perception in terms of body-cathexis. 


B. METHOD 


Ss were 98 male and 128 female college students who voluntarily com- 
pleted a standard body-cathexis questionnaire (3, 5) as part of a larger 
instrument packet. The instrument contained a list of body aspects (22 for 
Men and 20 for women) each of which was rated by Ss on a five-point scale 
of satisfaction-dissatisfaction. 
~ 
М Ч Received in the Editorial Office on January 23, 1976, and published immediately at 
_ Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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Male and female responses were analyzed separately; The correlation 
matrix was subjected to a principal components solution. Factors were ex- 
tracted under the Kaiser criterion, and a varimax procedure with orthogonal 
rotation was performed, 


C. RESULTS 


For males, six factors were extracted which accounted for 72.2 percent of 
the variance. Factor 1 accounted for 15.9 percent of the variance and was 
identified as “legs.” Inspection of the loadings indicated body aspects of 
thighs (.87), calves (.87), leg shape (.84), and knees (.63). Factor 2 ac- 
counted for 16.3 percent of the variance and was labeled “face.” Loadings 
on this factor were facial features (.79), eyes (.73), nose (.73), and teeth 
(.61). Factor 3 accounted for 11.2 percent of the variance and was labeled 
"weight." Loadings were waist (.90), weight (.80), and hips (.53). Factor 4 
was labeled "height" and accounted for 8.8 percent of the variance. This 
factor loaded on height (.85), leg length (.58), and foot size (.50). The fifth 
factor was identified as "torso" (10.7 percent of the variance) and was 
composed of shoulder width (.79), neck size (.76), chest circumference (.62), 
and foot size (.56). The final factor was labeled voice/hair (9.2 percent of 
the variance) and consisted of hair color (.69) and voice (.65). 

For females, five factors were extracted accounting for 62.7 percent of 
the variance. Factor 1 (16.1 percent of the variance) was identified as “face” 
and consisted of lips (.78), voice (.74), eyes (.68), hair color (.67), facial 
features (.67), nose (.47), and teeth (.46). Factor 2 (16.5 percent) con- 
sisted of hips (.88), weight (.87), thighs (.84), and waist (.78) and was 
labeled “weight.” Factor 3 was labeled “height” (10.6 percent) and consisted 
of height (.81), leg length (.75), and bust (.54). The fourth factor, labeled 
"legs" (10.1 percent) was composed of leg shape (.80), knees (.75), and 
calves (.62). The fifth factor was labeled “extremities” (9.5 percent) and 
consisted of hands (.68), neck size (.66), and foot size (.64). 


D. Discussion 


These results suggest that body perception in terms of satisfaction can be 
examined through a small number of dimensions. The “perceptual groupings” 
of the body aspects represented by the factor analysis are not unexpected. 
For females, weight, hips, thighs, and waist are seen as a physical unit. The 
interdependence of these latter aspects upon weight has been previously 
suggested in multiple stepwise regression analysis in which it was found that 
only weight accounted for variance in both self-esteem (5) and self-perceived 
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physical attractiveness (4), with the other three body aspects being negative 
suppressors, For females, height and leg length loading together is not sur- 
prising, and the loading of bust on this factor may be interpreted as reflecting 
the statuesque ideal. Hands, neck, and foot size for females are all body 
aspects which are, with extreme exceptions, not affected by changes in height, 
"weight, or facial characteristics, This separation is perceptually represented 
' by these aspects loading on a separate factor. For males, similar perceptual 
structures emerge. However, thighs and hips are loaded on a clear “leg” 
dimension for males, and voice and hair color compose a separate factor. 
For females, thighs and hips are highly loaded on a "weight" dimension, and 
voice and hair color on “face.” These sex differences and similarities largely 
parallel previous sex comparisions on body aspects which are important in 
accounting for variance in other self-perception variables (4, 5). 

Even though the results reported here are consistent with previous research 
on body-cathexis and easily interpretable as factor structures, they should 
be considered exploratory. These results should serve as the basis for hypo- 
thesis testing on a much larger sample with use of a confirmatory maximum 


likelihood factor analysis technique (1). 
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Preparation of Manuscripts for 'The Journal Press 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS Е ? JUL 197 8 


` |, The proper sequence for the parts of your submitted manuscript is as follows: (a) 
(b) references, (c) footnotes, (d) tables, (e) figures, and (f) figure legends. However, 
graphs start with a table of contents and may have an acknowledgment page before the 
and an appendix immediately after the text. 

2. Use heavy typewriter paper, 8/2 X 11 inches, double-space all lines, and leave mar 
for editoria! work. Do not use 'onionskin, odd sizes, and abrasive or wax finishes. С 

3. Submit original typewritten version and опе copy. Retain second copy for proofing, 3 

4. Retype any page on which written corrections have been made. 

5. Do not begin a sentence with a numeral. 

6. A summary at the beginning of the text is required for articles over 500 words. 

7. Each quotation should indicate the page number of the original source. The original p 
lisher must give permission for lengthy quotations and use of tables or figures. 

8. Do not fold your manuscript. 

9. Enclose a submission letter, with a statement that the manuscript is not under considera! 
elsewhere. If you are unknown to the Editors, kindly give your credentials. 


FORMAT AND SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 
A. TEXT DIVISIONS 


І THE TITLES OF JOURNAL ARTICLES AND THE MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS 
OF MONOGRAPHS ARE PRINTED IN TEN-POINT GAPS — . 
CENTERED ON THE PAGE | 


A. THE NEXT SUBDIVISION TITLE Is PRINTED IN CAPS AND SMALL CAPS CENTERED ON THE Р. 
1. Then Italics, with Principal Words, Upper and Lower Case, Centered on the Page 
a. Then italics, upper and lower саѕе,. 1-em run-in side head. 
(1). Then italic “upper and lower case, 2-em run-in side head. 
(a). Then italics, upper and lower case, 3-em run-in ‘side head. 


(Further subdivision should be merged into the text without marginal indenta 
and should be numbered with small letters.) f е х " 


B. REFERENCES 


References should be arranged in alphabetical order by author, numbered and ref 
to in the text by number (2). Double-space! ) я 
The proper form of а book reference is as follows: ы "TIN. 
2. Dog, J. The Preparation of Manuscripts. New York: Holt, 1963. Pp. 400-418. | 
The proper form of a journal reference is as follows: 
2. Dok, J. The preparation of manuscripts. J. Gen. Psychol., 1963, 68, 450-462. 


If in the text it is desirable to refer to a page, thus (2, p. 45). Fi 
C. Footnotes ч 


Use as few as possible and number consecutively in the text thus.' 
! Footnote (on the separate footnote page). Double-space! 


D. TABLES 


Each table should be typed on a separate sheet and should be Arabic numbered (Tabl. 
Each column requires a heading, Vertical lines should be avoided. Mention tables consecuti 
in the text and indicate approximate insertion points. à i | 

Y Qe | 


E. FIGURES 


Figures should be submitted as glossy prints of the approximate size for final reprodu: 
(ordinarily 4-4% inches in width). Lettering and lines should be sharp and. clean. Fig 
should be Arabic numbered (Fi; 2) in the text, and have consecutive mention and арр 
mate insertion points. Each figure requires a legend, but all legends should be ‘submitted do! 
spaced on a separate Figure Legends page. : Ў 


і 


